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Chronicle of Events 

JULY 1931 

2nd. in Chinicr Furetii Sati/agraha Case A verdict of not ftuilty on ail 

tho rhar^es njijaiiist all the 47 accused on all counts was returned by the common 
jury whiirh was tryinji; the men under various Bcctions of the Criminal Procedure 
('otic and Indian renal (.'ode in what waa popularly known as the Chirner 
Forest Satya^raha Case in the court of jSes.sions Judj^e of Thana. The Judi'e 
disaf>reed with the verdict of the jurors and passed orders to-day acquitting; ei^;h- 
tiM'ii out of the fortyseven men, and stmlenced five to three years, one to 
eighteen months and three to six mouths’ rigorous imprisonment each. Sixteen 
were sentenced to pay fines ranging between Rs. lOO and Ks. 200 each. The 
<iises of the remiiining four was referred to the Bombay High Court. — The pro- 
sre.uiion arose out of a shooting tragedy in which Mr. Joshi, the “mamlatdar” of 
Panvcl, was accidentally shot dead at Ohiruer on October 26, 19110, when forest 
satyagrahn was practised there. After the tragedv an ofiiciai enquiry was insti- 
tnUKl following which several men were prosecuted on charges of rioting and 
murdcM-. The trial was a long drawn one. in the course of which over 120 wit- 
nesses were examined for the prosecution. The trial itself lasted over three months 
in the .Sessions Court. 

3rd. Mtj)iirnsinf/If Train Fobbertj : — A daring Railway robbery was committed on 
the Assam Bengal Railway near Gouripur (iVIymensingh) .luuclion. It appeared 
on enquiry that Government money amounting to Rs.’ 1,196 was being carried 
bv the CiWl Court peons for paying the stall of (Mvil Court ofiices at Jswarganj. 
\(^hen the train steamed oil' from Gouripur three persons of whom two were 
armed with revolvers and one with dagger into the moving train and deman- 
d(^d the money on the point of revolvers. Money was handea over to ihedacoils 
who got down and escaped. Before their departure they warned the passengers 
not to make any fuss about the matter. 

4lh. Trade Fnion Com/ress Brcaka up in Confiiaion .--The All-India Trade Union 
Congress, which met in (.’alcutta, adjourned indefinitely on the next day afternoon 
iollr.wing uproarious conduct by the Bombay Communist group, who opened the 
proceedings on the first day with shouts of ‘Down with Gandhi*, ‘Down w’ith the 
Congress leaders’, ‘Down with the Round Table Conference’, and ‘Down with the 
Delhi Truce-wallahs.’ On the 5th. the meeting ot the executive witness* 
ed .a sciifilc between the extremists and the moderates, followed later 
by the former forcing an entrance to the executive m(H*ting for moving a censure 
motion against the president, Mr. Hubhas Chandra Bose, which was lost by 26 
votes to 24. The object of the communists was to secure . full execu- 
tive control of the Congress. Mr. Bose promptly adjourned the session, which 
had rectaved messages of sympathy from Lord Patterson, Mr. Fenner Brockway, 
Lord Buxton, Mr. Maxton and Mr. Saklatwala. 

.7tb. Dinesh Ounta Executed: — Dinesh Gupta sentenced to death in conuection with 
the murder of Col. Simpson, Inspector-General of Prisons, Bengal, was hauged in 
the Alipiir Central Jail. His body was cremated in the jail grounds according to 
Hindu rites. 

13th. Police Firing in Srinagar : — Nine Mahomedans were killed, and scores of others 
were wounded, several of them being of a serious {nature, in consequence of an 
attempt by Mahomedan sympathisers to storm the jail where one of their number, 
hailing from Peshawar, charged with delivering an alleged inflammatory speech 
against Hindus, was to have been tried by the District Magistrate. There was panic in 
the city. Armed with sticks, stones, clubs and other weapons, the mob overpowered 
the prison guard, whereupon, the police reserves were summoned. As the 
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MahqmeUanft continued to attack the jail, the police wore ordered lo open (ire. 
Within an incredibly ahort time, nine demon.sfrators fell dead from buckshot 
wounds, while scores of others were wounded.— The trouble was said to have had 
its origin in Jammu a month ago when a Hindu sergeant of ])olico, it was alleged, 
profaned the Koran i)clonging to a Muslim policeman by throwing it on th(; 
floor because the policeman tailed to appear for inspection. Both were tried with 
the result that the Muslim policeman was dismissed and the Hindu sergeant was 
retired. This was said to have caused a tumult in Mahomednn circles who asserted 
that the Hindu sergeant had not been xideqnatly punished. An ugly feature of 
tlie disturbance was that the Mahomedens cut the telephone line from the jail to 
the palace and the police headquarters so as to prevent news of the assault reaching 
the Government aiiihoritics. This the police said was evidence that the assailants 
had plotted their raid on the prison with great care and several days in advance. 

16th. Mob rising at Pudukottah Pndukottah, a small State near TriehinopolVt 
was under mob rule following a hartal as a protest against the enhanced property 
tax. Dissatisfied at the reply of the ITesident of the Council of Administration 
to prayers to cancel the lax forthwith, a mob collei‘tccl near the ITesident s 
bungalow and indulged in violent demonstrations. The l\)lice opened fire, killing 
one and injuring several others, which only further infuriated the mob who over- 
powered the police and the military, looted* the bungalow of the President and one 
nr two Police Officers, set fire to court records and Bar Library, attacked and 
broke open the jail injuring the jailor and set the prisoners at liberty. Due 
lo the intervention of ihcex-Dewan, the mob was pacified by revocation of the 
new tax. The President of the < -onncil, the Dewan and prominent officials wer(‘ 
escorted to places of safety wherefrom they went to 'JVich’.nopoly. The Additional 
Chief Magistrate, promulgated an order under Section 144 prohibiting the asismbiy 
of five or more persons in any public street or Ihoronghfaro. This was 
made known to the public by beat of tom tom throughout the town. The Durhar 
issued a communique wherein they notified two commission > of etupiiry and 
also stated that the repeal ot the tax which was obtained muler tlnnsH will be 
reconsidered. Meanwhile trouble continued in various other parts of the 
state, and in the city itself business was resum<*(l ordy partially atid mos» of the 
shops remained closed. 

21st. M. N, Roi) arrfsted at Bombnij M. X. Hoy who ri'cenily returni'd to India 
from Germany was arrested in Bombay. On receipt of intonnalion that Boy w'us 
residing in a house at Byculla, a strong force of police under the Com- 
missioner of Police, raided the house at 5 in the morning and placed Boy under 
arrest under section 121 -A. I. 1’. C. (waging war against the King). A. A. 81n‘ikb, 
Bombay secretary of the All-India Trade Union Uongress, ana M. B, Shele, 
secretary of the Bombay Medical Practitioners ITiion, were arr(*sied for 
harbouring Koy. 

22nd. A tfempt ov Boitihajf (iovrrnor : — An attcm])t was made on the life of Sir 
Ernest Hotsoii, acting Oovernor of Bombay, at I’oona. .lust as His 
Excellency was entering the reading room of the library at EergiiHsoii Cnlh‘ge, a 
student named Vasudev Balwant Cogate fired two revolver shots at him. Thi' 
first round hit his ro.at just above the heart but. was slopped by the metal stud 
of the pocket book. The second round w’cnt wide and could not be traced. 
His Excellency overpowered the student who was taken into custody. Another 
revolver fully loadea with live rounds was found with the student in* addition to 
the one he used. His Exelleney was quite unhurt. Afier the arrest of the 
assailant 8ir Ernest Hotson went round the college as though nothing had hap- 
pened and fulfilled his programme and returned to the Government House. 

Mahoimaii's Condennmtion of the Ow//af/e Jn the. course of an article in the 
‘ Navajivan^’ strongly condemning the attempt on the Bombay (governor at Poona, 
Mahatmaji wrote :—’‘vSuch deeds redounded not to the glory of India but to her 
ill-fame. By such deeds, India’s fitness for Swaraj was *not increased. Swaraj 
for such a great and ancient country could not be won by treacherous murders. 
Swaraj did not mean the mere leaving of India by Englishmen. It meant power 
to administer the affairs of the country by and for the people. This power could 
not be obtained merely by Englishmen leaving India or by their destruetjon. 
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That power could he obtained by servinK the countless dumb peasants. Suppose 
a few thousands or more murderers succeeded in murderiiifr all Enp:lishman, 
would they be able to conduct the administration of India ? They would murder 
in their murderous intoxication those whom they did not like.” 

23rd. Punjab Mail oufratfr : MUitartf nfjtccr stabbed : — There was an attempt to 
murder two military olliccrs who were travelling by the Punjab Mail to Poona 
and occupied a first class compartment. They received serious stab injuries and 
(heir do;; was killed. The assailants escaped. One of the officers was slcepin;: 
oil a lower berth and tin; other on a upper bunk. The assailants jumped oft' 
the runnin;; train in full speed iu tno Mandwa Chandni jun;;lc. One of the 
injured ofH<‘nrs died 8ul)S(‘<juently while the other recovered, 

27lh. Alipore Judge shot dead Mr. K. U. Oarlic. district and sessions jucJ;;e, 24 
Pai-;;anas. was shot dead in his (jourt room by a Henpali at about 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon. The assailant was shot dead by the police immediately following; 
the incident. 

Punjab Stafr.s Poj/jle's Confftracc A Ktrin;^ of ci;;htccn resolutions were passed 
in camera by the Subjects CJommittce of the Punjab States’ People’s 
Conference after the (Jonfercncc had been declared unlawful and disperecd. 
One resolution emphatically repudiated the scheme of Federation adumbrated 
at the lt)iinil I'ahle (X)nfcivnce on tin* ;j;round that the wishes of the 
Slates' Subj'‘ctK were not consultHl either by the Princes or by the 
Rritish (iovcrnmeiit, that it involves division of pararaountcy which besides bein;; 
highly ine<inHistcnt with the true spirit and principles of Federation was bound to 
work as a handicap on the pro;»ress of the country and that it shut out the 
primary ri;iht of intervention in cases of misrule. The Subjects Committee also 
resolved de nandin;; not less than 50 ))er cc,nt remission of land revenue in the 
States. stn)n;;!y protesting* a;^ainst the action of the local authorities in arresting: 
Sardul Singh and luohibitin;; the holdin;; of the Conference under Section 144 
and reconlin;; a protest airainst the repressive policy of ‘ persecutions and prose- 
ciitions ' in the several I’anjab Slates incluain;>: Patiala. Jind, Malerkotia and 
\ahan. 

2iOth fi<»ndhifi (!<ni'lnnns (ha Blnnfat Sin;/h CuU: AI. (iaudhi. in an article in 
“Yjun;; India” eon;;rntulated His Excellency Sir E. Hotson on his providential 
eseaf>e and warned believers in violem^e to take a lesson from “this tappy tra- 
p'dy” hapjiy luicaiise none has sutrered but the assailant. Continuing Af. Gan- 
dhi w rote : “Hhagat Singh worship has done and is doing incalculable harm to 
th(* country. Hliagat Singh’s character, about which I had heard so much from 
reliable sources, carried me away and identitied me with the cautious and 
lialanceci resolution passed at Karachi. 1 regret to observe that the caution has 
been thrown to the winds, the deed itself being worshipped as if it is worthy of 
emulation, '['he result i.s goondaism and degradation wherever this mad worship 
is being performi d.” Mahatma Gandhi wrote that it was the peremptory duty of 
the All India (^ingress (\)mmittee to condemn at the forthcoming meeting the 
treacherous outrage’ and reiterate its policy of non-violence in unequivocal terms. 
Mahatma ji asked the Government not to lake any repressive measure to check 
these crimes. The (toverninent should deal with the cause of the disease. “Any 
Government action in excess of the demands for the common law will simply 
intensify the madness and make (he (ask of believers in non-violence more 
difficult than it already is”. 

Ihc Liberal hederation ;~The 13th annual session of the National Liberal 
Fiideration of India opened at Bombay at the Cowasjeo Jehangir Hall with Mr. 
C. V. Chintaraani, in the chair, in the presence of over 400 delegates, and a 
Urge number of distinguished visitors. 8ir Chimanlal Setalvad, Sir Phiroze 
Sethna, Sir Purshothamdas Thakurdas, Sir Chunilal Mehta, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Mr. (». A. Natesiin, Mr. K. Natarajan, Pundit Hirdaynath Kunzrii, Mr. B. S. 
Karaat, Mr. N. M. Joshi, Dewan Bahadur Godbole and some members of the 
Young Men’s European Association were present. 
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3rd. Death of Xaapur Conr/rcss Leader :--l)eath ocourreeJ after a fortni; 2 :ht « illnesH 
of Mr. Xilakantharao LMhoji (“Dada Baheb*’). a orominent member of the 
Nagpur Bar and a stauiurh Congressman. Among those who participated in the 
funeral proceasion were the Hon'ble .Sir M. B. Dadabhoy. Mr. M. V. Abhyankar 
and Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

Assault on Bomhaij Nationalist ^fuslims Wild orgy of hooliganism was 
witnessed at Jinnah Hall, Bombay when a number of Muslim hooligans 
made dastardly attempts on the lives of prominent Nationalist Muslim 
leaders and Congressmen. Mr. S. A. Breivi was providentially saved from being 
stabbed in the back as ho was getting out of the hall. ()ther leaders fared 
equally badly. Mr. M. C. Chagla. Mr. Abidalli Jafferbhai. and Mr. Ganpati Shankar 
along with prominent Muslim Congressmen were the special target of the 
hooligans’ wrath. The day’s oasiialities included 15 injured persons eight of whom 
were detained in Congress Hospital. 

8th. Hindn Maha Sahha Conference The 13lh session of (he All-Jndia Hindu 
Maha Sabha cominenecd its session at Akola in the presence of a large gathering 
of delegates and visitors under the presidency of Mr. C. Vijinraghavachariar. 

JaniiaUul-XJlema Conference The opening session of the Jamiat-ul-Vlema 
Conference was held in the Mayo Hall, Allahabad under the iiresidency of 
Maulana Hasrat Mobani. 

Neiv Cunffress Flaf/ Hoisted ni Bomhaii :~In torrential rains a large gathering 
assembled in the Congress House in Bombay, when Mr. Vallabhbhni Patel in the 
presence of the members of the Working Committee and other prominent 
Congress leaders, hoisted the nowly-designed Congrens flag. Mr. Vallabhbhni 
addressing the gathering said that they had to change the old flag because of the 
eommiinnl colour given to the present flag, which was not much different from 
the old. He exhorted everybody to guard the honour ot the new flag as 
/ealously as they guarded the honour ot the old one. 

r. P. Moslem Conference The U. P. Moslem (tonferener was held at Allahabad 
under the presidency of Maulana Bhaukat Ali, who in the eoiUfte of his address, said 
that they did not w^ant the Nehru Report. Their Moslem ('ongress friends will before 
Jong realise that they had been ‘cruelly deceived ' and had been made a catspaw 
i»y Mr. Gandhi and ’ their Congrc.s.s co-workers, 'i’here w’a.s not the least doubt 
that an overwhelming majority of Mussalmans stood l)y the demands of the All- 
India Moslem Conference formulated at Delhi. 

19th. Gandhiji Exposes Official Sabotage Tactics : — Mahatma Ciandhi released for 
publication the Congress Charge-Sheet against officialdom lin various Provinces. 
It was an exposure of the saboiagc tactics of the bureaucracy to undermine the 
whole basis of the Gaudhi-Irwin Settlement. The document threw lurid light 
on the bureaucratic mentality in regard to the implementing of the terms of the 
StUlemeut. No Province was exempt from the charges of cither eoereion. persecu- 
tion, terrorism or harassment in some form or other. 

21st. Attempt On Dacca Comniissionrr ; Assailant L^ea^tcs After Chase Mr. 
Alexander Cassells, Commissioner. Dacca Division, was shot in his thigh by 
a young man at Tangail. Mr. Cassells, who was on official duly, was going 
on foot to inspect the Central Co-operative Bank accompanied by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate and the Chairman of the Municipulity ; suddenly a 
young man jumped forward and fired point blank at the Commissioner. The aim 
was untrue but the bullet hit Mr, Cassells in his thigh, causing a flesh wound. 
The assailant then turned and fled. He was. however, chased by the Magistrate 
but managed to escape in the uproar. 

22nd. Senseless Calumny Against Students Must Slop : Some Plain Talks From 
Dr, Urquhart : All-Calcutta Students' Conference “I do protest most 
earnestly on behalf of the student community against wholesale condemnation of 
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Mio clasH to which you belong. No class should be condtnincd because of the 
evil deeds of some of its members. If this were allowed, what class in any 
society would stand clear of all reproach ? It is a gross injustice to speak as if 
colleges and schools at the present day w^ero nothing but factories for^ the 
production of potential assassins”— these remarks were made by Dr. W. H. 
Urqiihart, ex- Vice-Chancellor of the Calcutta University and Principal of the 
kTkrottish Churches College in iriau^irating the All Calcutta Students' (Conference 
which met in a tastefully-dccoratca pandal in Calcutta to-day. — In his address 
Achurya Kripalani, the President of the Conference, said “The problem before 
you is HtupendoiiH. It is not merely a political problem. It cmbiaces the 

whole of life in all its various departments.’* ....“Political activity was 

intimately coimecUd with morality, with social reform, wdth economics and with 
w'clfare woik in general.*’ 

23rd. Official Counter-Charge against Congress : — The (iovernmeni of India 
isHiunl a statement in defence of the conduct of the Provincial Governments. 
The Simla statement was not a counter charge-sheet as was generally speculated in 
political circles. On the contrary it was in effect a feeble defence of tiic policy of 
persecution and terrorism complained of by Mahatma Giindhi. “Pure Fiction’* 
“without foundation” “untrue” were the terms freely used in reply to some of 
the charges levelled against oflicialdom in various provinces. Wherever, however, 
the Congrt^sH charge sdiect could not be repudiated specious attem])t8 were made to 
explain it away. The following quotation is an illustialion of this attempt 
“The police were not used directly for the collection of laud ivveniie ; but they 
were taken only to a few villages which the revenue officers were afraid to visit 
for the purpose of collecting land revenue without the support of the police.” 
In a number of cases the Government replies characterised the Congress charge as 
vague and, therefore, beyond investigation, while in others the argument was 
advanced thi.t they did not come under the teniiH of the Settlcnuiit. In short 
in the latter cases the (lOvernment position was : ‘what is not explicit is not 
implicit.” 

28tli. Asreement belween Gandhiji and Government of India : - The Government of 
India pulilishcd to-day the terms of the settlemmit with (boidhiji. It was 
emphasised that (lie Delhi Pact remained operative, and that the (Congress would 
be represented at the Round 'Table Conference by Mr. Gandhi. The (h)vernmcnf 
of India, in full agreement with the Bombay Government, ordired an 
einpiiry into the allegations that Khatedars in eleven villages of Bardoli Taluka 
were compelli'd by coercion to pay revenue in exces.s of what would have been 
demanded il the standard adopteef in other villages were given cScct to. Mr. R. 
(t. Gordon, ('olleetor of Nasik. would hold the enquiry. The Government 
were not prepared for an enquiry in any other area. Any complaints of a general 
nature might be dealt with in accordance with the ordinary administrative pro- 
ccdiue and an enquiry might be held if the Local Government agrees. 

29lh. Gutnlhiji Sails [nr Afoidn// : — ^scenes of cnfhtu-iasm iinprecedenled in the 
history of the city of Bombay were witnessed to-day when S. y. “Rajputana” 
sailed for England with Mahatma (bindhi abouVd. 'The city wore a 
holiday appearance, particularly in Indian quarters where shoiis icmained closed 
while Congressmen in their thousands wended their way first to the Esplanade 
Maidan where Gandhiji addressed a meeting and thence to the Ballard Pier to givti 
their leader a hearty send-off. Mahatma Gandhi w'as being accompanied to England 
by his son, Dovadas Gandhi, two secretaries and Miss Slade (Miraben). Other 
delegates to the Round Table C’oufercnce, sailing by the same boat, were Sir 
Prabhashaukar Pattani, His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal, the Rnja of Korea 
and Pandit Madaii Mohan Malaviya. 

Gandhiji' s Parting Afmw/c:— Mahal maji, in the course of a message to the Press 
just before his departure, said “Though I see nothing on the horizon to 
warrant hope, being a born optimist, I am hoping against hope. My faith is in 
God and He seems to have made my way clear lor me to go to Ijondon. There- 
fore I expect He will use me as His instrument for the service of humanity. 
For me service of India is identical with the service of humanity. Though 
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Con{>,reB8 may be repudiated by aeciions of the people of India, it aims at rc- 
preecntiny; the whole of India and, therefore, to deserve the trust that had been 
reposed in me and imposed upon me, 1 shall endeavour to represent every interest 
that does not conflict with the interests of the dumb millions for whom the 
Congress predominantly exists/' 

30lh. Police Inspector alt ot dead it? C'/j < 7 / 070 ///; Khan Bahadur Ashanullah, 
Uolice Inspector, Chittagong, was shot dead in the evening by an assailant said to 
be a Hindu youth of about 16 at Xizamatpaltan grounds. The decenstd went to 
witness the football final, in which he was interested. After the play was (»vei. 
when the Khan Bahadur and others were rejoicing over winning the Bailway (Nip. 
the assailant suddenly went close, and whipping out a revolver, aimed several 
shots at him, one piercing the heart. A Sub-Inspector, standing near by immedia- 
tely eapt lin'd the assailant, receiving wounds during the struggle.— Khan Baba 
dnr vIshaiiiilJah supervised the investigation into the Armoury Raid (Nace and 
the enquiries anent the absconders. 

3 lit. Rcffji??. of Terror at ('hitfatjo??;/ : Reprisals for Asha????!!?? M?(rdcr ; — A 

reign of terror was experienced at ('hitiiigong when a maddened mob stormecl 
the business area. All cIaHs**s of shops were looted, safes were broken 
open and the contents distributed. Many buildings wens set abla/c' and 
houses were stoned. The (lamage was estimated at a crore of rupees. The total 
number of casualticH could not be ascertained but the senier Deputy Magistiati' 
had Ilia head fraclured and several were detained in Hospital. Many shop', 
were completely gutted. The attacks were confined to the 1 lindu business area, 
namely, Ander Killa, Terri Bazar, Buxir Hat and ('haktai. tfioth shop-keepers, 
jewellers, goldsmiths and general merchants, all sufi'crcd. the streets being littered 
with looted articles. The situation was brought under control at five in the 
afternoon, after which the curfew order was brought into force indefinitely. 


SEPTEMBER m\ 


7th. Tk^ R. T. f'/, ; Ftd^'ral S*r?i> fart' (.IjitimiitrJ' Mcctini^ The Round Talilc (’on- 
ference entered on its second and more important phase, with the meeting of the 
f'ederal 8t.nieture (>.>mmiUee. The (.Committee met, at St. dames’ Palace under 
the presidency of Cord Sankey. The meeting, however, was not very encouraging. 
The Premier and l/ird Sankey, while not affirming the late (Tovernraent's policy 
expressed sympathy and goodwill. But Sir Samuel Hoare reiterated the unalter- 
ed Conservative position. Important menorancla supplied to the members to faci- 
litate discussion contained an interesting tabular statement comparing the recom- 
mendations of the Round Table Conference with the Simon Report, the Indian 
('’eiitral and Provincial (dovernments’ despatches, and the Nehru report. 

Mr, K. C. Hoff I^asses Auatf Mr. K. C. Roy, who fainted in tbi‘ Legislative 
Assembly, passed away at 4-30 p, m. at the Ripon Hospital from a stroke of 
paralysis. He was the founder of the Associated Press of India, and one of the 
oldest journalists in India. The funeral took place on the next day, and a large 
number of officials and uon-officiais attended. 

lllh. Ta?r?il Nad Nai(ja?ean Co??ferettcc:--l'\ic. Tamil Nad Naujawan Conference was 
held at Erode under the presidency of Mr. Kirandas, in the absence of Mr. 
Subashchandra Bose. — Mr. J. S. Kannappar hoisted the Naujawan flag in front of 
the conference pandal and, in doing so, he said that the Naujawan Sabha stood 
for the attainraent of full Swaraj, removal of untouchability and abolition of 
superstitious customB,--Srimathi G. Durga Bai, in her opening address, said that 
the youth must usher in the new era when the age-long domination of caste and 
class must vanish. Then she dealt with the disabilities of women in India and 
urged the necessity of the economic emancipation of women.— Mr. Kirandas said 
that the youths of a country were the torch-bearers of its destiny and it needed 
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great sacrifice oii the part of India’s youth to attain the goal of complete 
independence. 

12kh. Tamil Vod Womens Conference The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 
commenced its session at Erode. Briraathi Padraavatbi Asher, in welcoming the 
delegates, appealed to women to come forward and join the array of national 
worCers ana strengthen the hands of Gandhiji by pushing on the constructive 
work of the Congress.— Briraathi Sarala Devi of Ufkal then delivered her presi- 
dential address, in which she pleaded for the removal of social evils which had 
crept into the society in India. 

Gandhiji' a Arrival in London No untoward circumstances except bad weather 
amended (iiindhiji’s arrival in London. Crowds thronged the streets both in 
J^dkestone and in London. There w’ere rumours of an intended rag by students 
bur. a strong police force guarded the approaches to the Friends’ House, Euston 
where an ovcrilowing reception was held at b o’clock attended by a thonsand 
peo]>lc. Tfaf‘ enthusiastic audience represented the Churches, political parties, 
missionary societies, Arts, Literature, Trades Unions, the Women's Movement, 
feinperance organisations and tnuny other branches of public life. Mr. Laurence 
Jloiisinan presided and, after a brief silence, extended a cordial welcome on 
behalf of all English friends to th<‘ Mahatma, assuring him that there was in this 
country a growing body of resolute goodwill towards India which would not be 
altered or diminished even if the Conference failed. 

13th. Gandhiji' s Broaden};/ to America :—Brondcafitin(j; for half an hour to 
America from Kingsley Hall, Gandhiji said that hitherto nations had fought 
like brutes. But Indians felt that the law governing brute creation was not the 
law that should guide the human race. He would personally wait, if necessary, 
for ages rather tnan seek to attain freedom of India by bloody means. The 
world was sick to death of blood-spilling and he flattered himself with the belief 
that perhaps it would be the privilege of India to show the world the way out. 
Gandhiji invited all the great nations of the earth heartily to co-operate with 
India in their mighty struggle. He emphasised that in the struggle for self- 
j)urilicatioii Indians had assigned the foremost place to the removal of the curse 
of drink. He regretted that in the fight against drink and drugs they 
had not received the co-operation of the rulers. He appealed to the conscience 
(d the world on behalf of the seini-starvetl millions of India. 

Mifsore Pert^de's Pnrttj (inference The first Mysore People's i’arty Confcr<*nee 
was lield at Chemiapafna under (he presidency of Mr. J). S. Mallappa. The 
President, in the course of his speech, c»mdemned the policy of the Mysore 
Government, in regard to the Xational Flag and prohibition of peaceful picketing. 
The speaker pointed out the need for responsible government. — The Conference 
passou a number of resolutions, chief among them being the demand for respon- 
silile government in the State, condemning the attitude of the Government 
towards picketing, support to the Tagadur Khadi centre, and a strong appeal to 
the (fovernraent to eflcct a cut iu the salaries. 


14lh. Vicerufj H Address to the Legislature •'The P'cderal Structure Comrailtee in 
London has already resumed its labours accompanied by the good wishes of all 
in India, and I appeal, with nil the emphasis at my command, to those who have 
the interests of this great country at heart, to preserve an atmosphere of peace 
and tran(iuillity’, observed His Excellency J^ord Willingdon in addressing 
a joint session of both Houses of the Central Legislature in the Assembly 
Chamber. Referring to the financial situation, H. E. the Viceroy said: “This 
is the time for those who are serving India or who owe to her their political 
and economic allegiance, to put the puhlc interest above all thoughts of private- 
gain or political advantage. This is the appeal J wish to broadcast to the countrj * 
Turning to inter-imperial relations. His Excellency said that widespread satis- 
faction would be felt at the fact tnat on the question of the Closer Union of 
East Africa, the views which tbe Government of India fin llv authoris^ the 
Right Hoii. Mr. V. B. Brinivas Bastri to express on their behalf before the joint 
Committee of Parliament were iu complete accord with those of non-official Indian 
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opinion bolli hor(‘ and in East Africa. The (Townnicnl ot India now awaitc'd th«‘ 

report of Ihe Committee with ^reat iuterofit. 

]5th. T//e R.T,C, '. Gandhi ji States Congress Demand: — Mahatma (landhi spoke in 
the f'cdcral Stnicfiire Committee for the first time to day, the secoad day of the 
general disenssion. His speech, eouchcil in the most moving and well chosen words. 
created a profound impreasion. Gandhiji was sitting on the left of Lord Sanke.v 
andtepoke seated in slow sentence. The speech w'ns not prepared hut he periodically 
referred ‘to the notes. He said «hat he did not wish ut any stage to 
embarrass the Government or his colleagues at the Conference ami if at any time 
he considered that he was unable to be of useful Hervi(‘e to the Gonfenmee he 
would not hesitate to withdraw. (hiiidhiji then sketched tlie aims of the 
Indian Xational Congress on which all classes ami religions were ^'presented. 
From the very beginning the Congress had taken up tin* ciinse oi the so-calle*) 
‘untouchables’. He then read the mandate of the Karachi Congress and 
declared that the goal of absolute independence stated in it remained intact. He 
would revise the view if they could convince him that the claim was inimical to 
the interests of tlumlumb millions. He had carefully read the premier's stafenuMii 
on British policy and had found it fall tar short of the Congress clai/n*^. 
Congress was not intent upon complete lindependence in order to parade hcfoie 
the universe that they bad severed all connections witli the British people. The 
mandate (‘ontemplaled partnership as betwot'u two absolute peoples. While he no 
louger called himself a British subject and would lather be called a nhel, he 
still aspired to be a citi/.eii not in the Empire but in the commonwealth or 
partnership. (Tandhiji said that he did not minimise Britain s ability to hold 
India in subjection under sword. He retlected, as he was nearing Engbiml that 
ho should, if possilde, convince the British ministers that htdia was a valuabh* 
partner to bo held by the silken cord of love. Gandhiji then dwelt on the nnitiHl 
force and possibilites of Britain and India. He was positive that the Brirish 
jx'ople did not want to settle upon India a single burden 
she should nor legitimately boar. On the other haml. Gandhiii 
emphasised that the Congress woidd never think of repudiating a single claim f»i‘ 
burden it should justly discharge. — .Vfter Bandit Madan IMohan Mnlaviya. 
who also spoke for the first time, liad endorsed Mahatmaji’s remarks, Sir 

r^amuel Hoaro welcomed the expression of views (‘ven wheit eontroversal but 
thought that it would be advisable not to leplv to at present but start to work 
out details of au All-Indian Kedcration within the T'ritish Empire, wliieli 
constituted their terms of refereiiee. 

16lb. fUandhi/t's Address to Labour Mrtnhers :- Vrac\ici\\\y all Labour raJi k and 
file w'ere present in the (.’ommittee room of the House ol Commons to hear 
(landbiji. He explained his aims and reileniled that hi‘ wanted Indepen- 

dence for the Sake of the dumb and semi-starvetl millions, 'riien, for twenty 
mimites, he was busy answering questions bearing almost entirely on the industrial 
situation and the boycott of Lancashire cloth. In the course of the replies I\Ir. 
Gandhi said he was not concerned wheth<‘r Indian industrialists were more 
heartless than British. He was pleading the case of the villageis from whom the 
present system drained the last drop of blood. The movement for the exclusion 
of foreign (doth was conceivtHJ wholly for their interests. Asked what India 
would (10 if other countries refused to buy her jute and tea, Gandhiji said 

she did not wish to force her goods on an unwilling world and must lake up 

otW industries. 

Ilijli Shoolbuf Incident Determin(?d attacks were made, it was staled in an 
ofticial communique, ou four sentries by bands of detenus at the Hijii Detenliim 
Camp, Midnapore. One sentry had the bayonet pulled off his musket by his 
assailantB, and another sentry was with difficulty saved by the tiincdy approach 
of the patrol. The position of the 8entri(.*s was undoubtedly grave and fire was 
opened to extricate them and restore control of the camp. Two detenus were 
killed, and 20 injured, four seriously. Three police oflicers were also in juried. 
The names of the two detenus killed were: — Mr. Ban tosh Kumar Milra, an 
acquitted accused in the Alipore “Conspiracy” case in which many were implicat- 
ed, and Mr. Tarapada Dutta of Barisat. The bodies of the two detenus weic 
brought to Calcutta, accompanied by Messrs. J. M. Hen Gupta and Bubash 
Chandra Bose. A large crowd followed the bodies tt) th(* burning ghat. 
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17lh. Thv R. T. C.: Oawlhiji fJrmattds Govf. /Voyma/.'? : — (landhiji, in bin spoeeh 
lit the F(*(JtTttl Structure Suh-Ooinmillou, eoniplaiiied til>oiit, the uni'cproscntative 
nature Of the Committoo. a;i(J appealed to (forernrnent to expedite the hiiMinesa 
l>y tabJiij^ their ^Jropo4a/H. While paying a tribute to the Princo^ in having; 
H/^reed to eoiiu? into the federation ne hoped that the ] Vinces would have the 
in terostB of their subjeefa at heart, lie express(*d hia wiili/if^ness to leave the 
fiU(*stiou of repreaenfation of the States to the iViuees themselves. He ur^^ed 
adoption of the scheme cvoIv(.‘d by the Co/j^^ress for election, if adult suffrage 
was adopted. He thought that one Chamber was sutlicient. He was opposed to 
n*presentation of special ijitercsts and with n-pird to Europeans he said that 
th(‘y must rely on the ji:o()dvviII of the p(‘opIe. He strongly opposed nominations 
and added that if the constituencies failed to elect representatives of certain classes, 
they should be selected or nominated by lej^islature. 

20lh. Tcnijmrartj Sh.'<jh nxen? of Gold Slandard in Britain : — ‘As from midnight of 
L’Oth September (ireat Rrilain will be otf the tiold Standard’-- This was the 
purport of an oHicial comrnunicjue issued from Hownin^ Street, which statc'd that 
His Muj(‘Sty's ( Jovc'rnmeut had tieeided. afl(T tonsultation with tlie Rank ot 
England, that it liail beeome nec(‘ssary for the time b(*in<z to sn.spend tin* opera- 
tion of sul)-seetion 2 of section f of the (iold Standaid Act of 1.25 which reouires 
the Rank to sell p:(dd at a tixed priee.—Ari Emeieemy Rill was passed by 
J*arliament, sus])cndin/j: tlie oper/itioii of the Act of 1025. The n'asons which led 
to this d(‘<‘isinn were us follows : Since the middle of .luly funds anioiintinfj: to 
more than 20(.) million sterling;- have been withdrawn iiom* the l..ondoii market. 
During thf‘ lust few days withdrawals of foreign balances had so sharply 
aecehu-ated that the (iovernment felt bound to take the above-mentioned d(*cisioii. 
This decision will not. of course, aflect the obi ij.pit ions of His Majesty’s Govern, 
ment or thi- Rank t)f England whit'h are payable in foreifj:n currencies, 

22nd. y'//e A\ 7. : dandhift on the Rt/jiee (,h/e.^fion : — In the Federal Stnictuie 

Sul)-(\miinilttH* Gandhiji protested against the manner in which action has 
lieen taken in re^^ard to the rupee and said he was unable to ^rivc the support 
which Sir S. Hoare had rerpiested. M. (landbi .-^uid that while every thoughtful 
Ckm^res^man mu>t sympathi.se with the Rriti--h nation in the present crisis he 
expressed surprise jind sorrow at the manner in which action has been takc'ii in 
India. What pained him was the fact that the decision had been taken oyei 
heads of the legislature. This, in his \iew. was a striking proof of the unbendinj^ 
attitude of the Goverumeui of India. 

23rd. Gandhi /I in Manchester : — (iandhiji received four weavers from the 
mills ill the immediate vicinity of IManehester. J’hey explaim'd to him that 
their probban was to retain a decent standard of living and n hi^b quality of 
workmanship in the face of very keen competition from the East, and the fiidian 
boycott has come as the last straw.— M. Gandhi ex])lained that the Gon^ress 
attitude was not dir\*cted u^ainst Rritain since the Delhi Aureement, but it 
favoured home industries agaitist the industries of linth Rritain and .fajiaii. M. 
Gandhi said that if England and India would work in a friendly i>arlnershi]), 
instead of drifting aj)art, he would favour Lancashire for the cloth that they 
could not yet produce in India. —M. (Jandhi had a two-hours' informal 
conversalion with 10 cotton employers and trade unionists and fully brought 
home his stand-point. He made it clear that liaiidsiiinuing was a social uiid 
economic movement and must continue in the absence of any eHectivc substitute 
to ameliorate the condition of the masses. 

25ih. Dr. Tatfore Condemns Ilijli Shooiini/ : — Presiding over a meeting of the 
citizens of Calcutta in the Town Hall to condemn the shooting of detenus 
at Hijii, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore said : "Let me, in the beginning, confess that 
I never take pleasure in exploiting for political purposes any hurt wrought on us. 
An outrage that is both tragic and cowardly in its brutality, as the shooting at 
Hijii proclaims itself to he, should engage our attention solely for the sake of 
tortured hiimnnity. When I find how' almost contemptuously such an act of 
terr<.)rism may be peri)et rated in utter disregard of ]uiblic opinion, 1 fwl sure that 
it is but one more of the deterioruliou that has enfeebled the moral eharaeter of 

3 
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British rule in India. Our people may not have the physical capacity to resist 
injustice, but no power can obstruct them from passing; moral judgment ; and on 
their judgement must every Government, however utterly alien it be, depend for 
its very existence.” 

Bengal Cofigress Dispute Ends The contesting parties in the Bengal Gongress, 
one led by Mr. Subasn Chandra Bose and the other by Mr. .1. M. Sen Gupta, 
having amicably settled the points of di.s])iite, Mr. M. S. Aney, the arbiirator 
appointed by the Congress Working Committee, announced that the Bengal 
disputes entpiiry was dropped. The tenns of agreenwMit included the dr()i)ping ol 
all complaints pending before the arbitrator, andsthe decision to hold the next 
general election of the Bengal Ihovineial Congress Committee in .laniiary 1932, 
or as soon thereafter as j)ossihle, with the arbitrator as President to control the 
elections. It was agreed to form a joint cxeeutive eoininittee eonsisling of an 
equal number of members from both sides, u» carry on (he work ol the IJengnl 
Provincial Congress Committee till such time as the new eommiltee is 

formed. 

26th. Government Censured in Assembhi on its i'urreneii Pol leg ‘^Sutlieient unto 

the day is the evil thereof”, was in etleet what Sir Georgi* Schuster told the 
Assemoly in defending the Secretary of State’s eiiireney policy. But 
he gathered only forty votes in support of him ns ngaiiist sixty-four 
who voted for Mr. Shanmukham Chetti's ci*nsure imjtion. It was a stirring 
speech with which Mr. Chetti introdaced the suhjt'ct to the House and 

explained it so lucidly that even launcn understood that England had linked the 
Indian rupee to gold in order to g< t preferenee for lur iradt' in India. Sir 
Cowttsji .Tehangir put the ease with p< rfect fninkiuss ; “I do not trust the 
Secretary of Slate and what is the u.<e of liOudou coming to my help after I am 

bankrupt ? If this is your poli«‘y. the B. T. C. is a farce and wi* may have to 

walk out.” 

Punjab Political Conference : -The citizens of .lhang accorded a royal Welcome 
to Baba Gurdit Singh, President -eh-ct of the Punjab Political Confluence ami 
Pandit .lawuharlal Nehru and they were taken in \)rocession to (he Conference 
pandal. The national Hag was hoisted by Pandit .lawaharlid Nehru who asked the 
people of the Punjab to prepare for the next struggle for freedom.— Baba Gurdit 
Singh, Prcsid(‘nt of the Conference in ids address supjiorteo the ert'cd of non- 
violence and asked Nnujavvans and workers and peasants to unite witli the Con- 
gress to w’in freedom tor the eountrv. He strongly condemned communal dissen- 
sions and declared amidst applause that h(‘ would always give |)ri'fen*nee to free- 
dom instead of religion, because In* believed slaves had no religion. He asked all 
eommuniticB to pull together to win Swaraj under the leadership of lJundhiji. 

27lh. Lancashire Cloth to be Preferred Provided Saiisfaelorg Political Settlement 
is Arrived at — sags Mahatma : — Askeil by Reuter at West Bradford to clarify his 
attitude regarding favouring Biitish cloth. M. Gandhi said that provided satisfac- 
tory political settlement was reached he would agree to prohibiting of all foreign 
cloth except Lancashire cloth which would be mlmitted to the exhot of non- 
Indian cloth still necessary to supplement India's own supply. 'This, however, 
was subject to the necessary conditions about the quality and prices Ixung mutua- 
lly arranged. There would be no discrimination against .lapan but tin* prohibition 
would apply to all foreign cloth except British. M. Gandhi added : "If we are 
using some foreign cloth it will be foolish not to take from England if Enuland 
is my partner, and take from America, Italy, Japan or any other foreign country.” 
M. Gandhi emphasised that his statement was based on India being absolutely 
free and that there would in any event be no sacriiicc of India’s interests for the 
benefit of Lancashire. 

28th. Report of Chittagong Kncmirtf Committee \ — The report of the Non-ofTieiul 
Eaqairy Committee on disturoances in Chittagong was releusi'd for publication 
to-day. The report was signed by Moulana Akram Khun, Mr. B. N. Sasmal, 
Dr. J. M. Das-Guptu, Mr. T. C. Goswami, l^of. Nripendra Chandra Bannerjee, 
Sj. J. M. 8en-Gupta and Mr. N. C. Ben ^Secretary). The Committee recorded 
evideuce of prominent citizens of Chittagong who made serious egutions agaiust 
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the local authorities. The Committee arrived at the following conclusions : — 
1. “The aflairs of Sunday (A^ust 30) nif^ht wore the result of concerted action by 
European non-oflieialH, Eurooc^an officers and Mahomedan police,” 2. Monday’s 
(August .’)lj looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and carried on under the protection of 
the police. 3. In the mofussil, the disturbances took place under orders from 
the local authorities. 4. Hchind the disturbances, which had been planned, the 
motive was to terrorise people, particularly the Hindus. 


30th. Lord Bnrnhnm^s attack on Gandhiji : — Mr. Cbindhi was undoubtedly the 
greatest enemy Britain had in India at present, declared Lord Burnham in a 
speech at Reading. Referring to the Irwin-dandhi Agreement Ix)rd 
Burnham said he had higli respect ff)r tin; high-mindedness and other 
worldlimiss of Lord Irwin hut he nid not think Lord Irwin was any match for 
Mr. (randhi as a ])olilieiiin. He regard<;d “Irwinism" as the quintessence of 
feebleness. rndouhtedly if that policy was persisted in by Great Britain in In- 
dia we were l)ound to drift into en.'ios and disaster. Lord Burnham described the 
ovations of Mr. Gandhi in England as the “crowning ignominy" of Britain. 


OCTOBER 1931. 

Itt. Muslims turrf M. : An important inerting of the representative peers and 
memher.s of th(' House of C’oinmon.s wa.^ arranged in the Committee Room of 
the (’ominons to nn^'t II. H. the Aga Khan. Maulana t^haukat Ali. and other 
Muslim Round 'I'able drieg.'ites. Viscount Brentford presided. Lord Brentford in 
his ojiciiitm s]>«‘eeh stressed that there was another viewpoint in India than that 
repre.^eiited by Mr. (bindhi. Miissalmaiis had long been loval to the King 
Emperor. 'I'liey formed a great sretion of the population of the Empire not only 
in India Imt in other jiortions. fie urged that Britain had been responsible for 
fair dealing to all sections in India and he hoped that whatever the outcome of 
the ( 'onfiTcnce the rcpulalion would be maintained.— Sir. M. Shati. putting forth 
tlie Moslem CUM', was of opinion that Mussalmans ought not to be deprived of 
fh'‘ir right of se))arat(' elections until they voluntarily surrendered it.~Mr. 8hau- 
kat Ali declared that Mu.ssalmans would stretch every tibre for peace which would 
iiieliide all sections of India. If Mussalmans' faith was nutoucdied they would find 
Muslims honest and they would stand Ity Britain through thick and thin. 

2nd. Sprcidl licprcsmtation for Minorities afjrccd to : — The non-official Minorities 
(bnferenee, (rand hi ji presiding, discussed Dr. .\mbedkar's motion for special 
nqircsi'ntation of minorities like Moslems. Depressed Classes. Indian Christians, 
Anglo-Indians, Europeans and Sikh?. Gandhiji. on behalf of the Congress, oppos- 
ed special representation for luiuoriiies except Moslems and Hikhs. At the end of 
the discussion, special rep’osentation for all minorities, except the Parsis, who 
did not desire such representation was agreed to by the majority, Gandhiji 
dissenting. 

4th. Report on Srinanar Riots — IVild Allegations of Mas! inis : — "Your Highness was 
the only person wbo acted with promptitude and foresight in any of tne riots," 
was the point'd observation by the Riots Enmiiry Commission in their report 
signed by t?ir B. Dalai. Sir Abdul (.iaivura and Mr. B. K. 8hwhney who recorded 
with regret that the eivil executive authority exhibited neither efficiency nor fore- 
sight in dealing with the disturbances or subscfpiently. The promptitude of the 
military forces in reaching tlic scene of depredation and restoring peace and order 
was praised. His Highiie.ss was the first to order the palace guards to proceed to 
Maharaigunj during the loot and the Commission held : “But for the prompt 
despatch of troops by Your Highness, the devastation in the city would have been 
terrible.— Among other striking findings of the CJommission were that the firing on 
July 13 was justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and 
that all shot wounds were right in the front proving that the crowd was advanc- 
ing and not retreating.— “Wc are satisfied that the allegations made by the Muha- 
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madans about, the military hdpinp; the Hindus are fabrieaiecl merely to brin^j; 
discredit on the military who saved the situation and prevented the Muslims 
from committing further depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were 
made with a view to avoiding the employment of the military on any Hiibsefjuent 
similar occasion,’’ the (’Jommission observed, and’eontinued, ‘ we are fully satisfied 
that every grade of Muhammadan point of view’ has been disclosed to us." 

6lh. Labour Part/j and R. L C : — The Labour Party Conference at ^Scarborough 
unanimously passed a resolution rcaflirniing its belief in the right of the Indian 
peoples to full self-government and self-determination and su])porting the Round 
cable Conference as a means of establishing this right. Mr. Lansbury. moving 
the resolution, referred amid cheers, to the help and co-operation of Mr. lienn 
and Lord Irwdn and “that other great man”, Mr. (landhi in (he Round Table 
Conference. He said he pinned his faith on the goodwill of the delegates to the 
Round Table Conference, ehictly the leaders of ‘ religious sections". He declared 
that Jjaboiirites were going to stand for an era tif friendship belw’cen (ireat 
Rritain and Imlia on the basis of the free eo-opera(ion and consent ol the Indian 
people. ‘ We stand four sijuare for Federation and a combination of free people 
under the Rritish Flag.’” 

Liihonr Parttf Manifeiitu The Labour Party manifesto records tht' conviction 
that fiu' summoning of the lioniid Table Conference by fb(‘ Labour l^irly in 
opened a lu'w epoi'h in the history of Anglo-Indian' relations. TIu' Party is 
convinced that the re-assembly of (he Conference oflers a uni(pie op[)ortunity for 
friendly partnership bt'tween tlie two peoples. While rt'cognising the ditlieiilties 
to be surmounted, the Parly will ofler stern opiiosiiion to those seeking to pre- 
vent the t^onfercnce from bearing its full result. If returned to power. J.iibour 
W’ill leave no stone untiirm'd to brine the Conference to a siicetsslul issue. TIk' 
nationalisation of the counUy's banking system and tin' re-opening of m'gotiatioris 
with a view" to the enneellation of the war Debts and Reparations wcit* the ehiet 
points of the Labour Party's election manifesto which was published over tlu sig- 
nature of Messrs. Henderson. (^lynes and (Jraham. 

8th. The R, T. C. ; The Minor/tffs DiWilmh At the meeting of the Minorities Mib- 
(.‘ornmittee Clandhiji annoiineed the failure of the negotiations to lind an agrei'd 
solution to the (piestion of minorities. He said that (he minoiiti'S problem need 
not stand in the way of proceeding with the w’ork of liarnmering out n constitution. 
Ho added that if a solution of the <iUrsiion was imj>ossible he would support any 
scheme of private arbitration. He, th(*refore, suggested that (be Minorities Com- 
mittee be adjourned sine ^//c.— Sir M. Shafi ojiposed the adjournment motion ol 
Cinndhiji and said that it was impossible to carry on the woik of the Federal 
Structure Committee without a solution of the minorities ])roblem. Dr. Ambedkar 
also ojiposed the adjournment. The Premier who presided over the meeting spoke in 
the same strain as Sir M. Shall cnipluiKising that the minorities (jiiestion should 
be tackled before the question of constitution-making. In eoneliision he said (hat 
‘ the British (rovernmeut are determined to make such imjuovemeiits in the 
Government, of India as will make it consistent with our own ideas, something 
capable of greater and greater expansion towards liberty. ' 

9lli. The R. T. : Lard, Ranlrifs Apjnai : — Lord 8ank«'y s s)»eech in (he l‘'ederal 
Structure Committee w"as a relrc'ihing contrast to INIr. MacDonald's. It was 
coneilialory and sympathetic, apologising for the distraction of the British attention 
owing to* tlie elections, (tandhiji expressed misgivings at marking time but 
t hough the Muslims promised to refrain from obstruction of the progress of 
the Federal Sub-Committee yet they claimed the need for a enmraiinal solution 
before dealing with important issues in that committee. Lord Sankey communicated 
(he “happy news’ of (he unanimous report of the Federal Finance sub-eonimilteo 
as a big step forward. 

Mr. Shernmni's Rcidt/ to Sir M. Shnfi A scathing criticism of the Muslim R. 
T. C. delegate's was made, by Mr. T. A. K. Bherwani in a speech at a public 
meeting in Allahabad over which he presided. Mr. Sherwani said it was not true 
to say that Nationalist Muslims wanted to avoid a referrendum. There was a talk 
of referrendum only once, and that was in Bhopal, and the speaker hoped that 
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Nawab Ismail Khan would hear testimony to the fart that Nationalism at once 
took up the chalIonp:e. Mr. Sherwarii was very mueh j^ricved to learn that Mau- 
luna Shankat Ali had broii^^ht himself down to a state when he required a certi- 
ficate of loyalty from an ex-Governor of Bombay. The Moulana, the speaker 
said, nii^^ht come to terms with the British people as apiinst the Indian National 
Conf>;rcHH, but when the time came, Indian Muslims would show to the world 
that they (Muslims) were as loyal to the cause of the country as to any other 
community in India. 

1 3lh. Afahainta at. the Xatinnaf l.abony (.'luh ;~“I would consider it nothinfr if wc 
had to pay million lives for liberty hut 1 hope the Conp^rcss will conduct its 
campaign throu;^hout non-violently and truthfully. So whether it is with one 
life or a niillion that w(‘ hav(‘ to pay. 1 am hofjin^'' and prayinc jhat if will 
be possible for tin* future historian fo Fay that India foii;>:ht and won her 
Liberty without shedding human blood.’ said M. (taudhi at the reception 

t^iven by the National Labour club. ‘London.— Mr. Henderson wi'lconiinp: M. Gandhi 
hoped that thi* delegates to the Round Table ('(>Mferencc would pet down to 
luisiness aftcT the* deeliou and seciirf' a sati.sfactorv terniinntion of the 
Couferncc. 

l4th. Round Tah!(/\s Cou/rronff u ifh Sir S. Iloaro un Aruif/ Question : — In the 
eourse ot his obsirvations Sir Sanuu'l Hoare said that siiu'e he had Ijecn the Air 
Minister for six yi'ars he could spiak euntidc'nilv on Military i‘isues. Aecordinp 
to Sir Sainiul lloarc there an* thni' fundameufnl aspects ; — (1) Indian defence 
has tliree^ olijeets, namely (a) to ])rotect the Empire communication, (b) to 
inotccl Enpland apainst Air atiackb. (ci to I'roliict Indian I'rontier apainst 
external attack. rJ) His Mni'sty’s (iovcriunent do not liesiri' to maintain tioops 
larpcr than Indian's own rc<juirements. /:;t 'I'ju' Indian Army was not a hidden 
reserve of Impciial defence. Furtlur the Indian Army is not extravapantly 
equipped. A-' a matter (d fact it i^ under-equipped and the (4overnmcrit is 
constantly reducinp the si/e of the troop:' and Imlianisation In procetdinp un- 
interruptedly. Formerly Indian troops witc not c(jiiipped with the latest form 
of ammunitions but they ate noiv n'aHinp all ammunitions supplied to the 
British troops. Finally the Bri’ish troops never nreivt' older-? from others than 
the British oflicers. 

20lh. fnh tnehahhs' f/ttfh it/ Ma'.nfma ; A'ldudhiir disonu'd Hundreds of 
niemhers of the “ileprcssed' cla^^ses of Bombay and tin.' ^uburliF were prest'Ui at a 
meclinp held at Lower Rarel under the presidentship of Mr. Sakharam Rinva. 
The meelinp passed a resolution expossinp full confulenee in Mahatma Gandhi 
I’epudiatinp Dr. .Amhedkar’s claim to represent all the "deprt.ssL'd" classes. The 
lesoliition which was moved by Mr. B. .1. De<u'ukhkar disapproved of separate 
electorates and demanded joint electorates and adult sufl’rape and a]iproved of 
Mahatma rbindhi’s siippesliou in favour of eo-opetalion. The resolution was 
carried unanimously and preai enthusiasm prevailed throupboiit. 

22nd. Federal Struct nre Siih-Committcr oiiT]d.< hovl Ptcis Cnmjtrron i.sf\ — Ihe 
Federal Siruelure Sul)-(\imu)iltte dealinp with h'inanee acetpttd n compromise 
])ro}>osed by Lord Feel whereby, tirslly. tht' general ])riuciples laid down by the 
Finance Suli-Gomniittee were inaejited as the basis for drafliup part of the eous- 
titutiou donlinp with Finaneo and. secondly, there should bt' two eommittees, one 
dealinp with the States’ questions and the other “Fact-Findin*^ Gommitttc” which 
should start work rapidly and piovide material on which tne final decisions are 
to be taken. Further, bef^ore the end of the Round Table Conference the British 
fTOvernment should state its proposals and make its own recommendations 
repardinp the heat method of consiillinp the ]>arties concerned on points still 
undecided after the committees have reported. Gandhiji expressed his qualified 
acceptance of the course proposed, reservinp the iuvestipation of the obligations 
that the National Government should be called on to shoulder and the question of 
Halt Tax. 

23rd. Ao-7(X.r Campaiipi : Peasants' Conferemv. at Allahabad A resolution 
was passed by the Peasants’ Coufcrcuec at Allahabad, emphasisinp that rent 
remissions in that district were inadequate and that there appeared to be no 
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other alternative < ban to restart the no-tax campaign uniler the pjuidanoe of the 
Conp;reBP. Pandit .Tawaharlal Nehru, who was present, said that he was ready 
to resume the Btrupg:le as Mahatma Gandhi had cabled permitting them to take 
any steps they thought desirable in the Allahabad disliriet.— Questioned during 
^ interview in London whether the interpretation could bo given to his cable to 
Pandit Jawnharlal that he was not giving (he Hound Table Conference a chance, 
tjandhiji said that his message had nothing to do with the working of the 
Conference and referred only to the situation in the United Provinces. 

24th. riinjah Nalhnalisf Coa/rm/^c :—!)r. Ansari, in his address to the Punjab 
Nationalist Muslim (/Onfercnco held at Lahore, dei'liired that the scheme of tin’ 
Congress for a communal settlement was more or less identical uilh the ojw' 
prepared by his parly. Pr. Ansari continued : I repudiate the false <harge, 
that Nationalist Muslims are a mere echo of the voice of the (’ongiess Hindus or 
Sikhs. 1 assert, we have given a lead to the Congress and bad a prominent 
share in fornmlfxting its poliey, 

25lh. Punjah Nttfionalist Mffulhus Kz/pport Joint- hit ctoratf s Ai the Pnnjal) 
Muslijn Nationalists' Confen'iieo held at J^ahore a lengthy resolution was moved by 
Mr. Muhammad Naim accepting the communal Hettlemei»t j)assed by the Muslim 
Nationalist I’arty at I>elhi on the iSth March. The resolution was carried with only 
(wo dissentient voices. Speaker after speaker supported joint-eieetoratrs with adult 
suffrage in the future constitution of India. Some declared that they would 
rather have no reforms than have another instalment of reforms with separate 
electorates. A resolution was carried amidst acclamation, placing on n'cord the 
eonferenoeV determination to acliieve complete independence and to accept no 
eonstitniion which did nol gdve the future government of the eouniry full 
control over army. Hnaiiee. foreign affairs and fiscal policy. 

28th. Dacca District Magistrate Shot at : Mr. L. (I. Dtirno. I>is(ri<‘t Magistrate 
of Dacca, was shot at a little Jitter mul-day and was removed to hospital. Wliilst 
ri'lnining homo from his olliee at ii.m. Mr. Dnrno stopped Ins ear out- 

side a grocer's shop. Jinnu'diately. severjil men fired shots, one hitting Mr. 
Dnrno on the tenijile and one in the face. l\issers-l)y chased the assailants, 
who, however, escaped. Mr. Diirno was sulweuucntly removed to the 
Presidency General Hospital at ( •aleuKa. -Jminediately following tin' 

outrage there were, as indicated from reports from Dacca, omnibus raids 
by ]H)li(’e parties on stiuh-nts’ messes and jirivati' houses. During these 

raids it was alleged that, sergeants and eonsi aides assaullod inmates of many of 
the houses searched. The students of the .lohnson Medical Mess 
assaulted aud their private belongings including cash money WH're 

found missing after the raid.-— The alleged assaults and raid in the .lohnsfin 
Medical Mess were, it was reported, similar to that made in August UKlO after the 
attack on late Mr. Lowunan when as a result .j 3 sludents had to lake admission 
into the Mitford Uosintal. 

29lh. Mr. Villiers Fired at Mr. E. Vjllicr.s, President of the European Association, 
was shot at whilst silling in his office talking; to three members of the “Royalist 
Movement”, which was recently formed in (Calcutta to oppose terrorism. 
Hnddenly, a youth entered at the door, firing three shots befon? he was arrcstid. 

A bullet was extracted from Mr. Villiers’ back w’hieh was only grazed. 

Bengal Criminal Laic Ordinance : The Viceroy and Governor-General 
promulgated Ordinance No, 9 of 19.31 to amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930, with a view to widen the scope of the existing law. 
The penal provisions of the Act were also widened by adding to Section 
148. the following Sections — 121, 124-A. 123 and 210, thereby including offence.s 
such as waging war or attempt to w'age war against the King or harbouring 
offenders. The chief purpose of the Ordinance thus was to enable the Bengal 
Government to arrest and detain not only those who commit or arc about to 
commit certain offences, but also those who may be members of terrorist assso- 
ciations or be helping such bodies. 
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30th. Hijli Shootinq Enquiru Committee s Findinf/ Thu comuiittec consisting of 
Justice H. C. Malik and Mr. J. D. Drummond appointed by the liengal Govern- 
ment to inquire into the Hijli detention camp incident on lOlh SSeptember 
submitted its report. The committee came to the conclusion that sentry 
No. J on some provocation gave an alarm. Home shots were tired by the sen- 
tries, after which there was u half-hearted retaliation by some of the detenus, 
followed by a regular fusillade from the sepoys and indiscriminate firing, without 
any justification, on th(! main building, resulting in the death of two detenus, and 
in the infliction of injuries of several others. The Committee added that some of 
fh(^ sepoys, willi no justification, went into the building, and assaulted some of 
the detoinis with laihis and bayonets, and also tired a few shots. I'he report 
(‘xoneratiid the liritish eatnp oflicials of complicity in the shooting, and added that 
some of the detenus, in an aggressive mood, were ready waiting to pick a quarrel 
with the sentries. 

31«t. Oandhiji Condptniis iWctr Bengal Ordinancr ; — The new Bengal Ordinance was 
attac.ked i)y M. G indhi at a nitvAing of the (Jommon wealth of India League, 
London contending that the Government already had suineient powers. M. Gandhi 
condemned the attacks on Mr. Vjllicrs and the District Magistrate of Dacca as 
deploruhlo, (lisgratadul and from his standjrjint embarrassing, but referred to the 
"reprisals in Ohiftagong for terrorist aet” and also to tin* ha})])enings at Hijli. 
'rhere was cause and eHeet eoimtituting a vicious circle. Ihe only remedy was 
tt) find the root cuu^e and gis’e India freedom. C'hittagong and ilijii, said M. 
tiandhi. were pointers inviti/»g him to return to India but he would not ha.sten or 
show impatieiiee. ‘I will not leave the t’onference in anger. 1' shall wait, 
watch, pray and plead, but I have rcservetl satyagraha and it the Hound d'able 
( Vmh'ivnce* does iu)t meet the Congress demands, wt* shall tall back on it.” M. 
Gandhi blamed (he (Jovorniuent for the cunimuii'i! ditfeivnces ami said that if the 
Kou/jd Tal)I<' Gonfereiice failed, he would not hr-jiute to rcGve non-i’u-operation 
and MO strike a blow at the cause id dLunion. 
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2nd. Aiji'ni'uin ilistros in l\ I\ At a meeting of the U. P. (’oiigress Committee 
the question of a "no-rent ’ lampaign uus diseu.s.s(d. The C'ommittee was of 
opinion that unless immediate relief was given in the Allaliabnd Dislriet, as well 
as in many other districts, it \^ould be justified in resorting to a no-rint satya- 
graha in the terms ot the Himla Agreement, dated L’7th August, hut that before 
resorting to the extreme measure, another etlort should be made to obtain reliid. 

3rd. Situation is Kastuuir : — The Publicity (Itficer, Kashmir, staled : — "Nine wtTt* 
killed by military bring on ilrd NovemluT at Jammu. In communal clash, three 
Muslims and one Hindu were killed. Hindu shops wire burnt and the temple 
of lianibialnri Avas looted. Pistol shuts were fired on fht* Military by the mob. 
Light Hindu shops and eight Muslim shops wire looted. Mus/im volunteers 
paraded the sfreef, with naked swords, wliieh wore ordered to he seized. Peace 
(kimmittees wire formed consistiiig of Hindu and Mu.slims with joint responsibi- 
lity for the peace of the city and jafhas are being dealt with under Heetion 151 
of the Criminal J*ri)cediire Code.” 

Terrorist crimes condemned hq Calrutta citi'.ejis : — A public meeting of the 
citizens held in the Albert Hall, Calcutta, Mr. Hubash Chandra 
Bose presiding, adopted a reBOlution deploring terrorist outrages, and appealing 
to the revolutionary element in the province to rally round the Congress banner 
and to follow its creed and programme. Mr. Hubash Chandra Bose accused the 
Government of responsibility for the present terrorist crimes, inasmuch as they 
had failed to act iii aeeordauce with the spirit of the Truce terms, and added 
that until the (lOvernnient had made up their minds to end the present chapter 
of repression, and Europeans generally changed their mentality, he could not see 
how the terrorist movement could be cheeked. He referred in this connection to 
the observations of a Calcutta paper, that the only cure for terrorism was 
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(oniiter-lerroriHni and appealed to the youth of the country to adhere to the 
creed of non- violence and refrain from retaliation in order to aec how far the 
Govern.! cut were prepared to meet the public demand. 

4th. Kashmir State l^otection Ordinanee The Kashmir State (Prolcctioii 
Against Disorders) Ordinance was promuljrated hy the Viceroy to>day. 
It was “to j)revent aRSoniblies of men from proct'cdin*; from British 
India into the territory of the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promotiiu; 
disorders therein.'* There was no statement of objects and reasons attaelied to the 
Ordinance. The ordinance extended to the whole of the Paiijab. 


5lh. Mahahnaji Meets His Majesty Mahatma Oandhi met Kinj; (ieor/>e for the first 
time to-day, since thirty years when His Majesty as Duke of Cornwall 
visited South Africa. M. (landhi then ]>resenlt‘d an" addiiss on behalf of the 
Indian community. — Bareheaded and clad in the customary loin cloth and 
shawls, the Mahatma, who was accompanied by Mrs. ^Sarojini Naidu and Mr. 
Mahadev Desai, wenr to the Hiu'kinnham I'alace in response to tin* Kine s 
invitation to a party which was attended by all the deh'jiates to the Jtound Table 
Conference. His Majesty talked for five minutes with Mahatma Oandhi. 

8th. llijli and (’hiiUujonfj Outrafas ('t>ad( mned ; Vriient Call tv Muliutuia Iv 
Return d'he C’on»;rcss Working Committee at its meeting to-day condtun- 
ned the Hijli and Chittaj.ionu' c.utra^es and ojnmd that these “oecurrenct'S have 
demonstrated the incompetence and inhumanity of the Oovernment ollicials.’ 
The (Vimmittee ur^ed that those found guilty in tlie Hijli atlairs should be 
adequately dt'all with and full compensation should be ^iven to the siifrertTs. In 
condemidiJi^ the new Ben.t;a! Ordinance the Committee pointed out that “these 
powers of arrest are bcin^ grossly abused and that no one in Pencil \> free 
from their apiilication." The (’ommittee also eondemned the vioh'nt attempt 
fiiade on the lives of Mtssrs Durno and Villitus and emphasised that public 
violence on the jiart of the jieople can only hinder the nation in its march tor 
freedom. The Committee discus-icd tor four hours Mahal maji’s cablep'ram 
re»!irdin^ his future j)ro}.'ram!n(‘ and coicddensl his further continuance 'in tht' 
Conferenee. The Committee also dn'vv Mahatmaji's attention to the rajiidly 
worseiiinj' situation in Bengal, the Frontier Province, the rnited Provinces and 
elsewhere. 

10th. (iandhiji addressed a fvass meet inf/ at the Friends' Meet inf/ IJnase in London 
or^^anised by tlie Lea/^ue of Fellowship and Keeoneiliation which is eomjmsed (d 
representative bodies interesfin/: fheinselv<*.s in international peace movement. In his 
addres.s Mahatmaji mainly dealt with the claim of the Congress to represent the 
Indian masses, (tandhiji said : “Why does thi.s Round J’uble Conferenee seem to la; 
failing ? The answer is, because it dues not eoiituin real represent at ives of the 
nation, but merely supposed representatives, ft is a packed house. I, who am repre- 
senting; over ninety por cent of the Indian population, am pitted a^minst 14J, or 
whatevi'r the numljer of other delegates. So how cun I prove that I oviTshadow 
the other 149. Immediately 1 make fcood that claim, you will see that my task 
iiefore the Conferenee and the British Ministers will be easier. Unless 1* prove 
that the Congress represents the bulk of the people, I must ffo back and restart 
Civil Disobedience, Candhiji continued : “The Conpress undertakes to lake ehai|»:e 
of the new’ Coverumeut of India, and if it does not ^et it by negotiation, it will 
^et it hy self-sufieriiiR, to avoid which 1 have been brouf»ht here by Lord Irwin. 
SomethiuK niust have struck Lord Irwin that we had sufl’eri'd sunieieutly and 
that we represented the people of India, otherwise it would have been wro*n^; on 
his part to release people from jjrison before time, and also why should he have 
negotiated with me, if he had not recognised us as represeuting the nation ?” 

13th. U. P. Rents CovimitteCs Report : The Rent Committee which sat at Nuini 
Tal published its report confaining a number of resolutions adopted with the ob- 
ject of bringing rents in U. P. in eonformity with the present juice levels. These 
proposals wTre, however, not accepted tiy the Government, which auuounc(»d re- 
missions on I^ovember 5th based on a aifl'erent principle. 
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25th, U. P. A(jrarian The Coiirjci'l of the ProvineoH Cofigres'^ 

ConiniiKee held a proloij/.v.‘ I and confi Ifiitial iii 'di/jy arid among tlio^o preae/if 
wore Pandit Jawaharlal Xohrn, P.indir tioWnd P:i!Ia))h Pant, Air Slim* .vain, Mr. 
Hri iVakash, Mr. Tundon, and ulher.s. iie.so]iiti(jii.s were passed eni/^hasising that 
unless Hulllciont relief was forihooining from the (fov'crnnaoiit. to alleviate the 
distress of the peasantry, they will have no alternative but to withhold 
payment of rent and revenue ; authorisinp: tho Allahabad Districl Con- 
gress Committee to advise the agrieiilturists to withhold payment of rent and 
revenue during the pendenoy of the negotiations tvith the (lovernmcnt. The 
Allahabad District Congress Committee accepted ih(' Coiincirs advice and 
])rinted instructions were being issued to the pea-uints.— On the other hand 
Government were taking every step to see if any further remissions in rent were 
jmssible, and Mr. liomford, the Collector, wjh * making a personal c.'^amination 
of each ‘•Kata. ’ 

17lh. Pte snit Arnnj (Ui Xmnj of Orcup'itioji : Muhai nid/i Staffs Co>iifres.< DenvtKd \ — 
“I claim on ))chalf of the Congress complete control over the Army and External 
vVMairs whether it was the British troops or Indian sepoys,” "said Alahatma 
Gandhi in the Federal Stnv.turi' (>)mmittee to-day ” ilie present Jirmy is 
an army of occupation. Mv position is that either I get complete control or" yon 
disband the entire army. The (‘ongresN has faith in itself and the masses ‘and 
ill the brave military iM'*es of India and in the Englishmen also.”. ..“If the 
British ])cople think that we should rc'iuire a century still biTore the Army 
is traiisfi'rred tons, the Congress will wand<‘r in wilderness for that century. 
Congress must go through that llery ordeal, must go through the midst of 
storm and stress, through the midst of misrepresentation, through the 
midst, if necessjiry. of showers of bnllcTs. That ^ mv fundamental position. 
But if this one thing i^ granted, f am resourceful enough.” 

18lh. The li.'l.C. : Briftshi’r.'i Demand Safeifafirds fny Tradinfi : — The Federal 

r^tructure Commitloe discussed the question of commercial diseriniimitiou to-day. 
Air. Bent hall on behalf of British trading interests said that the leaders of British 
eomincreial opinion had no desire to stand in the way of Indians' eonstitulional 
advance on sound lines but iinlesB the rights of the British commercial comnmuify 
were constitutionally protected most clearly and unequivocally, they must reserve 
their consent to the transfer of political power.— Mr. .layakar assured Mr. Benthali 
that India did not desire any racial discrimination. Sh'* had siillerod from it in 
the past and when she was free she would he careful to avoid it. — Sir Purushottam- 
das Thakurdas said that what Air. Benthali had said indicated : “A"ou shall not 
ton di anything in which any Britisher is int^Tcsted and we want a provision for 
it ii'Oiu now." That was a tall and unju.sti/iablc order. 

19tb. No^Rent Move in U. P. : — The Allahabad Distriet (’ongress (^immittci? 
passed resolution that after having acecpt.<>d the advice of the Council of the 
Provincial Congress Committee and having reconsidered the District Committee's 
decision of the LAth Xovember, it decided to withhold payment of rent and reve- 
nue while negotiations were pending with the Government and called upon thi* 
agriculturists to do so. ITintcd instructions accordingly were being issued to the 
peasants. 

'The P. T. C. : Mahal mn Form nlar :—Al the Federal Structure Sub-Coni' 
mittee, Mahatma (4andhi said that it wa< impossible to commit the 
Congress, much less the future Government of India to a sweeping resolution of 
the character of the formula adopted in the last session providing^ for no discri- 
mination between the rights of the British Mercantile Community and the Indian 
born subjects. He expected that the future Government would be constantly 
obliged to discriminate in favour of the famishing Indians against those who 
blended riches with other privileges. But he said that he associated himself 
completely with the British merchants and European houses in their Icgitiniato 
demands that there should he no racial discrimination. He proposed following 
two formulae 1. “No disqualification, not suffered by Indian-born citizen of 
the state, should bo imposed on any persons lawfully residing or entering India 
merely on ground of race, colour or religion." 2. “Xo existing interest, legiti- 
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tiiately acquired and not coiiHietin^ with the best interests of the nation in p;cncral 
fihall oe interfered with, except in accordance with law applicable to such inter- 
ests. 

23rdl. Lords Discussion on Terrorist hcnace in India : No 'Transfer of Army 
Control : — ‘‘Drastic action must he taken to end this menace to individual liberty 
and social peace,” declared the Marquis of Lothian in the House of l^ords in 
reply to a question by Lord Brentford drawing attention to iniiriJers and toiif- 
raffOB on British citizeuB in India. Lord Brentford criticised the spe^^cbes of 
Mahatma Gandhi in Enfj;land and sufyiiested a (invernment staleinent that under 
no circumstances would the British Army in India he handl'd over to Indian 
control. Lord Elibank aeeiised Gnndhiji of trying: to break tip the Round Table 
Conference and snir^vsted the deportation of Mahntmnji and “his fellow cons- 
pirators to some Island in th ' Indian Arehipolaeo." Lord Snell adniitti'd the 
Beriousness of the situation but said that they could not settle tii(‘ jwobleni of 
India by the policy of raid, seizure and punishincnt. 

25lh. Mahatmaji explains Benynl Situation Before the Federal ('ounniUe.e \-A\. the 
Federal Striieture Snb-eommitt<v Mahatma (tandhi made special reference to 
terrorism in fiulia, Bengal detenus and th(‘ position of Ben/ial in ih»' hituri} cons- 
titution of India. Iteferrin^ to I».mi«:;iI Mahatmaji iineijuivoealiy deprecated terror- 
ism but he asked wlial would be the position of Bengal in future India when 
provincial autonomy would be jirranli-d to ln‘r '! Under the proj)osed scheme ot 
provincial autotjomy Biai^al. accoriliiu;- to Mahatma Caudhi. would not be able 
to set free her yonu;^ men detained without trial or repeal Ree,ulation HI of ISIS 
from the Statute Book bcin^ still controlled from the Centre, d'his was a posi- 
tion, conliniied the Mah.atma, which his sehemo of provincial autonomy would 
not tolerate. Beinp: autoiionious in her infernal mana^^ement Ihmeal should be 
free to release all detenus, whether they were called terrorists or not, and should 
have a chance to convert thcs(‘ yon ni»- men to flic teaching's of tin* Uonf^ress. 
“Mr. Sen-Hupta ’, eontiniuxl Mahatma (randhi, ‘‘has come over to this country 
with details of ineidiiiits at. Ohitrag.)n/ and Hijli. Mr. Sen-Gnjita's etne is that 
since the si^nun<,^ of the Delhi A^reemint Ben^^al has been plaeed Ix'yond the pale 
of the truce terms and non-violent Congress workers arc bein^^ victimised under 
the plea of supyjressin^^ terrorism. The substance of the Uhitta^on^ nport si^^mal 
by rnerabers of all parties in Beiif^al is that there had been an application ot 
“Black and Tan” methoiH in ('hitia'xoiii;.” Continuiii^^ the Mahatma said the 
(Govern nient would not lu* able to suppress terrorism by these methods. Military 
demonstrations in the strecl.s ot Ualciitia would not fri.ejhten the lenoristo nor 
would it wean Congressmen away from Civil Disobedience. 

26tb. Malaviya-liaarc exchanyes in Federal Counnittee : — Heated passaj^es occurred 
in the Federal Siruetiire iSub-Committee while Pandit Malaviyu was urgiujj; the 
(fovcrnmeiit to take a course which would not leave it open for critics of those 
who attended the Round Taiile Conferv'iie.e to claim that their strictures were 
justified. Pandit Malaviya deelarcd, •'You have made a recent appointment which 
IS an indication of tlio ])oliey which imYdit possibly be pursued.’’ Ihnulit Mala- 
viya referred to the appointment of the new Beiijj;,il Governor, whose name had 
been connected with the administration of Black and Tans in Ireland.— Sir 
Samuel Hoare said that the Ihindit was making an unfair char} 2 ;(; aj»:uin3t one of 
the respected public servants in Britain. But Pandit Malaviya denied that he 
broupjht a chargie but said that he only suggested that, if that was an indication 
of the policy to be pursued, he wished’ to protest against it. 

28th. The R. T. C.: opening of the Plenary Session —The plenary session of the 
Indian Round Table Conference oijened to-day, the Premier presiding. After formal 
opening by the Preinier, Ijord Baukey submitted the Federal Structure Bub-Com- 
inittee’s reports dealing with legislative powers and reserved subjectfl and moved 
their adoption. The Premier submitted the Minorities’ report simultaneously 
informing the Conference that his ofler to give a decision and the conditions 
attached to it had not been accepted. The general debate then began. Striking 
speeches were niade by the Nawab of Bhopal, Sir H. Carr, Mr. A. Rangaswami 
Iyengar and Sir Manubhai Mehta. Mr. Iyengar laid emphasis on the Govern- 
ments January pledge which constitued an undertaking to transfer power from 
Parliament to the Jndiau Legislature. 
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Isk. Second Art of R. T, C. Dranio Court wh d : -Tlv‘ f<)lIo\viot,Mire the flaliont feat urea 
of Mr. MuoDoiiiUi’s arinnuiuTment at th<i Plenaiv Sossioii of the Round Table 
Conf<ircnce .1) The (iov(;rrim»‘iit reaflirm their belief in an All India Federation 
and will pnr-ine that path ; iJi Fhi* (iovernment wre inviting the House of Com- 
mons immediately to ratify the policy eontained in the aforesaid declaration ; (IJ) 
His Maj(;sry'rt Goverfjm' iii infend to decide the communal question if a voluntary 
Hgreuinent is not arrived at hy^ the communities h^' an early date.; (4) The Go- 
vernment; intend to inr'Iude in the fiidinn constiUition the /rnarantcc of natural 
rights of minorities on an agreed basis ; {o) A Standing Committee of the Round 
Table Conference will be con^tifjited wJiich His Majesty's (TO^ernment will con- 
sult from lime to time through the medium of the Viceroy : (6) A Third Round 
Table Confeienee will be convened for the purpose of reviewinp; the labours of 
the CommitUe : (7) The Sorlh-wcst Frontier Province will be immediately conver- 
ted into a Governor's Province on f!i‘^ and within the limits of the present 

Gove’*nmcnt ot India Act with die* regard for special needs of that province ; (8) 
Sind will be created into a sep irate proviive. provid(‘d the financial problem can be 
HoIv(‘d and an atteinjit will b** made to s-dve that ])roblom ; (0) Throe new com- 

mittees will bo ajipmnted natnt'ly : (A) a committee to examine federal finance on 
B budf^elary basis ; (11) a committee to formulate proposals regardinjr franchise 
and electoral const itin'ticios ; ((.') a committee to (‘xatnine all such existing 

treaties With the Indian tSuites ; ( inj His Majesty's (TOvernraent to assist the 
Prine.cs in the. task of di-il ribtttiiiL" ainontr the Princes seats alloc ited to the Prin- 
ces as a whole in Lej:isl;ifuiv ; (11) In deference to protests from the Indian 
delc^ati's His Majesty's Government has ptsiponed its decision on the question 
whether only Piovineial Autonomy sli'nilu be introduced first. 

ind. Burma Roinvl Table Conference ; — rhe ('C''ond plenary session of the Burma 
Round 'Fab!*' ( 'oiiter--nee opened today. Lord Peel, opening the pjeneral 

dtseussioti, said thai on * ta^k would be to seek tin agreement on the 

means hy whi h, simil.ifly as in the case of India, without prejudicing the pros- 
pects of t.he progress tr) the goal, certain ess.-ntial int(*rt‘sts tiiid obligations were 
to be Bafv'gii ird'‘d until liiirma gained experience of new’ responsibilities. The 
ouestiou whctlii'r Hcparatiou was opeti for diseiis.sion was raised at the outset. 
Lord Peel said that the discns^tioii must bo separated, pointing out that if the 
Conference was nnnnimoiis in favour of union it w’oulil not have matter for dis- 
cussion. but the members would be free to oppose and by participating in the 
discussion of a separate constinition they w’ould not be bound, but it 
would 1)0 open for them to declare their opposition to separation. In 
the course of the general iliseussion at the Conference Tharrawaddy U. Pu 
put anti-Separutionists’ case and said they would participate in the discussion 
without jirejiidicc to the prineiph) of separation, but if Dominion kStatus was 
granted there w’as no need to press the is.sue for the anti-Separationists would 
agree to the separation if Burma was to he free. Mr. (iraham Pole said that the 
new constitution must come from Parliament, but it must rest on the goodwill 
of the people concerned. He hoped that the Conference w’ould evolve a consti- 
tution that might he jiiit on a permanent basis with provisions for future aiito- 
matie progress in order to secure not only the staliility of Government, but the 
oo-opcration of the people. 

4lh. No-Rent Deadlock in U. P. ;~A breakdown oi'curred in the negotiations which 
were proceeding betAveen the Congress and Government representatives in respect 
of the question of rent remissions and other problems relating to the agrarian 
conditions in the United Provinces. This breakdown Avas apparently the outcome 
of the resolution which the council of the United Provinces Provincial Congress 
Committee recorded at Allahaba<l on Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad Congress 
Committee to advise the agriculturists to Avithhold payment of rent and revenue 
during the pendency of the present negotiations. — Mr. Clay, the chief secretary 
to the United Provinces Governnicnt, informed Mr. Sherwaui, the Presiident 
of the Provincial Congress Committee, in a letter received yesterday, that in view 
of the refusal of the Provincial Congress Committee council to suspend its 
resolution dated Nov. 15 authorising the Allahabad District Congress Committee 
to advise tenants to withhold payment of rents and its refusal to instruct the 
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Utter committee to cancel the notices issued to tenants ^ivinp; advice to with- 
rold payments, the Government have withdrawn definitely .the otter of discuHsion 
made in the course of correBpondence by Kuiiwar Japjdish Prasad. 

6tfc. Bengal Provjneial Conference urges intensive action : — Under the presidency of 
Sj. Hardayal Na^^ the special session of the Ben^^al Provincial i^oliiical (Confer- 
ence Tinanimoufily adopted, after three hours’ discussion, a resolution recording;: 
it as its opinion that the Gandhi-Irwin Pact had practically ended in Bengal and 
resolved that the time had arrived for the “resumption of the Satya^raha 
campaign for the attainment of independence.*’ urging the j)coplc of Bengal “to 
prepare themselves for the coming tight and deciding that in tin' meantime a 
programme of action including intensive hoyeott of British goods, boycott of all 
banks, insurance companic.s and steamship companies and other concerns 
controlled by Britishers and boycott of Anglo-Indian newspapers" bo given ettect 
to without delay. 

llth. No-Rent Preparation in U. P. Preparations for the immediate launching 
of a vigorous no-rent c.impaigii in the districts of U. P. were being made by the 
(Congress leaders of the provin^-e in right earnest. More than thousand meetings 
of peasants were Indd throughout the districts. Enthusiasm was high 
and determination was writ large on the faec.s of the peasants. Over one lakh of 
ppsanis pledged themselves not to pay nnv rent and go through all sorts 
of sulTcrings to realise their object. 

Omnibus Searches awl Arrests in Rnigal :-~Thc police appeared vigilant 
throughout the province in making raids into houses and (akine young men into 
custody several of whom were subsequently placed iiiuler the Ikaigal Ordinance.— 
Seviaitceii young men arrested in (’alciitta during (h(; last wcc'k in conn(*clion 
with the find ot arms and ammunition were placed before the Chief J'rcsidenev 
Magistrate who remanded them to custody. Of the total 'lo young men arrested 
three were placed under the Ikngal Ordiimnoe and another three wito dis- 
charged. Two more young men arrested in Calcutta for alleged possession of a 
revolver and three young men arrested in a village of 21 Perganas in connection 
with the arms find were also remanded to custody.— In C^omilla.l following the theft 
of a loaded revolver from th(’ house of a local doctor, the nolicc simultancoiislv 
searched twenty-one bouses and look twelve young men into custody. Raids by 
the police into houses alleged to be in possession of absconders jirovcd futile, ns 
nobody could be found there— fji Rajshahi the police arrested the ^secretary 
of the District ('Congress Committee, and twm other prominent (^ongress workers 
in connection with no-rent compaign in Brikutsa.— In Chittagong the police carried 
on a number of searches in the interior villages in search of absconders but 
those searches yielded nothing. 

13th. Magiitrate of Tipperah Shot Dead : — A dastardly outrage was perpetrated 
at Comilla at about 10 a.m. in the morning when Mr. C. G. B. Stevens. District 

. Magistrate of Tipperah. was shot dead in his bungalow by two girls, named 8anti 
(Thosb, student of Class Vflf of the local Girls’ High School, and Siiniti (’hou- 
dbiiry, another student of the .same school. These girls, who are in their teens, 
sought an interview with the Magistrate who was shot Bcvcral times in quick 
Rucccssion, while he was writing something on a petition presented by them, 
causing immediate death. The girls wore immediately put under arrest.— A 
large number of houses in Comilla w’ere searched in this connection, and, among 
others, Mr. Kamini Datta. a well-known Advocate, and Srimathi Indumathi 
Singh, sister of one of the alleged ring-leaders of the armoury raid in Chittagong, 
were arrested. 

1 4th. The United Prorincr^ Eniergencg Potcers Ordinance, being Ordinance 12 of 
1931, was issued to-day and simultaneously the U. P. Government issued at 
Luckno^ a statement showing why they have taken special powers to meet the sitn- 
ation. The Ordinance includes provisions to control suspected persons on the lines 
of the Bengal Criminal L iw Ordinance, to take possession of buildings and control 
transport and impose fines on the lines of the Chittagong Ordinance. It gives 
power to collect arrears of notified liability as arrears of land revenue and makes 
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it an offence under the Pfcbb Act for the Press in any part, of Ikltish India to 
instij^atc non-payment of rent. A penalty of two years’ imprisonment is 
provided for disobeying orders prohibiting a suspected person’s movements and 
six months for instigation to nonpayment of a notified liability. Power is also 
taken to direct payment by the parent orguardian of the fine imposed on a young 
person. The Ordinance was applied to the five districts of Allahabad. Kae feareli. 
Torino, Cawnpore and Etawah. 


ISlh. Anawl Bhauan and Swaraj Bhauan Searched Several places, including 
Aiiand Phawan, Swaraj Bhawan, and the District and the Town Congress OfliceH 
as well as (lie Abhyudaya Press, were searched this afternoon unda' the new 
Ordinance, and hand bills concerning the no-renl campaign were seized in 
addition to certain other literature. 

20kb. Swerpinff Arrests At Jkieca : — The Dacca P(diee .searched 53 houses through- 
out the city, including a female boarding house attached to the Deepali Girls’ 
High School ill Wari. and the Ananda Asrani of Gandaria, a home for poor 
girls. The Police also arrested two women. Miss IJIabati Nag. Head- 
mistress. Deepali girls’ School k Miss Kenuka Sin. a fitudent of the 
I)acca I'niversity. as well ns sixteen young men. mostly students. 

The two women were arrested under the Orclinanee. In searching the 
female, boarding houses, the Deputy Magistrate arranged that the search party 
should he aceompaniod by women to search the persons of girls wherever 
necessary. 

2 lit. Parushnttamdas Tandon Sentenced :~Mr. Purushottnnulns Tandon was 
fried umb r the V. P. Ordinance. for disobeying the order of 

the Magistrate, prohibiting him from taking ]>nrt in the meeting on 18th 
December, at the Purushottamdas Park in Allahabad. The Magistrate sentenced 
him under Sections 12 and 13 of the Ordinance to one year’s and six months’ 
rigorous imprisenmont, respectively, both the sentences to nin concurrently. 

Pandit Krishna Kant Malariya Sentenced .—Pandit. Krishna Kant Malaviya 
was sentenced by (he Fiist-Clahs Magistrate of Allahabad, undtr Section 13 
of the Ordinance (disobeying an order) to six months’ rigorous iinpriBonraent, 
He pleaded “not guilty”, saying that he had committed no offence. He 
also refused to cross-examine (he witnesses. 

22nd. Thmse-scarches in Calcutta :~The police raided twenty houses including 
boarding establishments in Calcutta, and arrested ten youths, including a Maho- 
medan. The arrests were stated to have been made in connection 'with the recent 
find of arms in Calcutta and Howrah. Six were discharged by the Magistrate. 


Banejnja Sera DaJ Declared I'nlatvful Ass<wiaiion ; Extensive Searches in Cal- 
cutta The Goyernment of Bengal declared (he Bangiya Seva Dal an 

nnlawful association as in the ojunion of the Governor in Council the Dal ‘*Eas 

for its object the interference with the administration of the law or with the 

maintenance of law and order. The Calcutta Arts and Crafts Exhibition in 
Ohittaranjan Avenue was raided by the police and a clay model 
depicting Indian ladies inside the jail and a police taking away picketers 
under arrest was seized. The officers of (he special stnff of the Port Police raided 
about thirty houses in north and central Calcutta. About ten young men 

including a Mahomedan were arrested. 

Allahabad Congress Office Raided by Police Under instructions from the 
Magistrate, the offices of Allahabad City and District Congress Committees were 
raided by the Police under the Ordinance and all materials confiscated and the 
premises locked up. The materials seized were colketed in lorries which coolies 
refused to pull, whereupon the Police themselves pulled the carts and carried 
away the goods. The Congress Lodging House on Hewett Road, was searched 
and some property taken away. 
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Koritiution of Round lablo Cotnmittees : Marquis of Lothian — C/iairinan of 
Franchise Committee : — Simnltancous piibliciiiion in India and England of t,h(» 
^llowing communique took place The Prime MituRler in his statement on 
December 1 at the concluding meeting of the Indian Round Table Conference 
announced the intention of His Majesty’s (lovernment to constitute the following 
committees to in t’cstigate in India and make recommendations on certain matters 
arising out of the discusaion of the Round Table Conference: — (a) A Committee 
to investigate and advice on revision of Franchise and consiitiicncies ; (b) A 

Committee to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the recom- 
mendation of P'cderal Finance 8ub-Committcc. and (c) A Committee to explore 
more fully the specific financial problems arising in connection with individual 
Statf‘8. 

Etawah Conference Postponed : —The Ktawah Conference whiili was announced 
to take place to-day was abruptly postponed. The F. P. (Tovernmenf 
asked for a pledge from the U. P. Congress Committee that nothing would be 
said or done during that Conference in furtherance of the ‘‘No-Rcut” campaign 
and if such an assurance was not forthcoming the (rovernment would be ol»liged 
to prevent the holding of the Conference. The Council of the U. P. Provincial 
Congress Committee refused to give such an undertaking. Rut. in view of the 
impending return of Candhiji and the meeting of the Working C'Ommittce of the 
(Vmgress, if was decided to postpone the Conference. 

24th • Ordinanrea for the Frontier : — Three more Ordinances were promulgated 
to-day by the Governor-General. They dealt with the situation in the 

Xorth-West Frontier and were styled Nos. 13, 14 and 15 of P)31. — The l3th Ordi- 
nance confers special powers on the Frontier Government and its officers, for the 
purp.-^ses of maintiiining law and order. It embodies several of the provisions of 
the Chittagong and F. P. Ordinances, and also contains a few new provisions. ~ 
Ordinance No. 14 provides against the instigation to the illegal refusal of the 
payment of certain liabilities (to be notified) in the Frontier.— The 15th Ordinance 
makes further provision in the Frontier against Associations dangerous to the 
public peace. A Magistrate or any officer authorised by the Government, may 
take possession of a place notified as being used for the purposes of an unlawful 
Asfiociation and evict therefrom any person found therein, as well as take pos- 
Ression of movable property found in the place. — The Chief (Commissioner of the 
North-West Frontier, in a statement supporting the three Ordinanees, traced tha 
goncral nature of the emergency which had necessitated the action taken. 

25lh Frontier Leaders Arrested Mr. Abdul Gaffar Khan, leader of the "Red Shirts”, 
his brother Dr. Khan Sahib, the latter’s son Mr. Saadullah Khan, and C^axi Atta- 
ullah. Pleader, Marden, wore arrested under Regulation III of 1818, and removed 
from the Frontier Province. The Frontier Provincial Congress Committee and 
other District Congress Committees were declared unlawful associations. 

26th. Pl Nehru and Mr. Sherwani Arrested Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Mr. T. A. K. Sherwani who left Allahaliad for Bombay to welcome Mahatma 
Gandhi and attend the meeting of the All-India (Jongress Working C’omniittee 
were arrested on their way about 11 miles away from Allahabad under the orders 
of Mr. H. Bomford, district magistrate of Allahabad, for the alleged diBobedicnce 
of his order passed under the V. P. Emergency Powers Ordinance, forbidding 
them from leaving the municipal limits without his permission or the permission 
of the superintendent of police. 

Arrests of “Red Shirts'’ : The Kohat Firing After the announcement on L’bth 
December that volunteer organisations connected with the “Red Hhirts” Associa- 
tions were unlawful under the Oiminal Law Amendment Act, some “Red Hhirts,” 
dressed in their uniform appeared in batches at different parts in the Peshawar 
City. They were arrested under Sec. 17 of the said Act. The rounding up of the 
“Red Shirts” continued. Resistance was offered three times at Kohat before “Red 
Hhirts” could be disper.scd.— A crowd of 500 appeared on the eastern side 
of Kohat Cantonment near Bhagnagar village and refused to disperse necessitating 
a lathi charge. They persisted in their attempts and the Military was compelled 
to open fire resulting in eleven being killed and fifty being wounded. Mr. 
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Scro^^cifii fhe Superintendent of Police was injured in the nose by a stone and 
one Lanoe head-constable was injured in the hand. — A third crowd appeared on 
the sou them side of the Kohat Cantonment consisting of 2,000 Khattak Red 
Shirts. They held the Military near the Railway crossing, refusing to disperse. 
The Deputy Commissioner unsuccessfully parleyed with them and the result of 
this was that a stone was thrown at him after which the Military opened fire 
killing a numl)cr of people. 

28lh. Oandhiji oondomn^i arrrsia of leaders ‘‘If a fight becomes inevitable, I invite 
you to be ready for it. However I won’t give up attempts to save the nation 
from the fiery ordeal ; but if there is not a single ray of hope, I won’t flinch 
from inviting yon to undergo any amount of suffering”, declared Gandhiji in the 
j’ours'' of liis speech at a mammoth meeting at Azad Maidan, Bombay, to- 
day. The Mahatma, at the outset. ntbTrcd with grief to the arrests of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and other U. P. leaders and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and the 
n‘cent firing near I^cshawar, and asked th(i people not to lose their heads, but to 
keep eool and continue the (Congress f)rograinme. — .'leaking at the Welfare of 
India League, Gandhiji said: — The North-West Frontier Province Ordinance w'as 
without a parall(‘l. The ostensible reason for promulgating it was not that some- 
thing had beiMj done, but something that theKbudai Kbitmatgars[mightdo. Replying 
to quest ions, Gaiulliiji said that if the Oi dinanees were repealt‘d. he would ativice 
tin* (k)ngress to s(*e its way to eo-op(‘rat(* in the work of the Round Table Con- 
ferenee (AKiimittees shortly meeting in India, but the Ordinances now blocked 
the way. 

Oaudhiji's flomt' ComuKi Precisely at 8 a.m. S.S. “Pilsna* conveying Mahatmaji 
touched the wharf at Bombay. ImmiOiately after, Sjirdar Vallabhbhai Patel with 
other rnembiTs of the Working Committee received Gandhiji on board the ship. 
The S^ndkas presented him a Guard of Honour. 

29th. Gandhiji' s request for Interrvov ivith Viceron refused (Jandhiji, on 29th 
Deeemlier. sent a telegram to H. K. the Viceroy seeking for an interview regard- 
ing the Ordinances. The Viceroy’s reply of ‘list December stated that His Ex- 
cellency was not pre])arcd to discuss with Gandhiji measures wdiich the Govern- 
ment of India, with the full approval of His Majesty's Government, found it 
necessary to adopt in Bengal, U. P. and the Frontier Province. Gandhiji, in his 
reply to that telegram of the Viceroy, recpiested Ifis Excellency to rc-consider his 
decision and to see Gandhiji without any conditions as to the scope of discussion. 
He also stated that the Civil L)isobe:iit nee resolution, pa'^sed by the Working 
C(>inmittpc of the Congress, would be suspended during the discussions. To thU 
te! 'gram of tlaudhiji, the Viceroy refused to grant the interview. 
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I N T L‘ o n C < T I () N 
1. “Qoveun ok Get Oi t” 

Tho latter half of the year 1031 was, politically, a period of truce 
b(‘tweeii the Congress and the Goverinnent. and, financially, a period of 
abysmal depression and grave anxiety. The Gandhi-Irwin Pact of 
Alarch r> had iisher(‘d in ])eacc in the land. Ihit as later events showed, 
it was dec(q)tiv(3 and ]ia^.sing and not real and pennanont peace. The 
two illustrious authors of the Pact wore of course honest iii their 
hopes as to ])oace they so nobly and so wi^^ely brought into being ; but 
every acute observer of men and events felt that conditions both in 
India and at “home’\ and tendemnos both of thoughts and affairs, were 
not such as to make it th<^» ending of the last phase of the Indian 
struggle and the beginning of the first act of the consummation of Indians 
aspirations. The die-hards in India and in Britain, and the so-called 
Left-wing of the advanced school of Indian politics, had not cared to 
conceal their dissatisfaction at tho Pact, and had, cither overtly or 
covertly, boon shewing their impatience to resume what they thought must 
be a fight to a fmisli”. Sir S. Iloare for instance — who was a' conservative 
inembcT of the R.T.C., but not ye( a mombor of the National Goverri- 
ment'-said that it would be much better to face difliciilties than to 
evade them. This might or might not refer to tho patch-up nature of tho 
truce and the unreality of the negotiations to bo conducted ut)on its 
basis ; but then* could be no doubt whatever as to the moaning of Lord 
Burnham’s assertion that Irwdnism wa^: the (|uintesscnce of weakness. It 
was widely felt in India and bj^ the friends of India that this represented 
not an isolated and sporadic attitude of hostility in relation to proposals 
of reiil and substantial concession to the Indian demand. “W’^e must govern 
or get out” — these alternatives alone were perhaps present to a very 
considerable and powerful section of the mind of the ruling race. The 
“Alanchester Guardian’^ wisely observed : “The problem in India is not 
governing or getting out. These are cowardly alternatives. We have 
governed India, and now wc must help India to govern herself.’’ 

II. “SrxcEKiTY Axp Speed” 

After ages of slumber and suspended animation Asia is now rising 
and asserting herself. She is already a power that the A\"est must reckon 
and deal with. A contented India linked to the Commonwealth of the 
British nations should be a link between Asia and Europe — the 
Manchester Guardian” also said. This showed that the Liberal organ 
possessed the rare gift of political imagination and sagacity, and the 
rarer sense of human justice; but it is doubtful if there were many in 
the councils of the empire “upon which the sun never sets’’ who were 
msposed to give it an earnest thought as a practical proposition. Mr. 
Garvin in the “Observer” (which evoked a vigorous reply from Munshi 
Ishwarsaran) and Sir S. Hoare at the Central Council of the National 
Union of the Conservatives and in the House of Commons (July 9) gave 
5 
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expression to opinions, which though eouclied in cautious language, 
showed nevertheless the determination of conservative England to base 
any policy of Indian advance upon what the latter called ‘'the basic 
question of safeguards/' And it need hardly be said that conservative 
England has mattered, potentially when not actually, more than either 
Liberal or Labour England so far as the determination of that policy is 
concerned. Of course Mr. Benn in the House of Commons Debate on 
India Office Estimates made a chivalrous defence of the Delhi Pact 
with the Congress; and said that though he could not bo sure of all 
Mr. Gandhi's followers, his information was that Mr. Gandhi himself 
represented in India a great force for peace. What, according to him, was 
supremely needed in the tackling of the Indian (luestion was “sincerity 
and speed*'. To a great bulk of his audience both inside and outside 
the House, the supreme need in regard to the policy to be followed in 
India was however firmness and caution. 

IIL “The SEomors Faeir” 

There is no gainsa)*ing the fact that the Pact was viewed with 
serious misgivings by men in both the contending parties and their 
respective allios. Non-ofiicial view as represented by the different 
European Associatioiis in India did not take kindly to what it regarded 
as virtual surrender of British prestige and authority in India. And it 
was widely and loudly whispered that the Pact had never been hugged 
by the true bureaucratic heart also. “Tlio naked seditious fakir” sitting 
at the same table with the august representative of the British Sovereign 
in India and signing an agreement with him on matters of state policy 
and administration, was a sight that touched many on the raw. To 
Churchills and George Lloyds it meant not only the c|\iint<‘ssence of 
defeatism and weakness, but drinking the enp of shame and humiliation 
to its bitterest dregs. This might have been ran extremist and alarmist 
view. But still it was just likely that the tyi)ieal ‘*sun-dried and hard- 
headed*' bureaucrat too did not feel very enthusiastic over an ordei* 
of events which virtually placed an avowedly anti-government and 
subversive organisation in India and its leader in a ])osition of co- 
ordinate authority with the Government itself in the matter of certain 
vital questions affecting it. To this line of thinking, the principle of 
Pact-making is wrong : it is tantamount to a virtual recognition by the 
constituted Authority of another authority parallel to and co-ordinate 
with itself in the body politic. And the principle is doubly wrong 
where the latter has chosen to deliberately press its claims to such 
status by subversive and unconstitutional means. To students of poli- 
tics who have remembered their history — particularly that part of it 
which narrates the evolution of constitutions enlarging the rights and 
liberties of peoples "-the above view may appear to be both inverted 
and short-sighted. But men charged with the conduct of the actual 
administration have, all over the world, been found to make a fetish 
of the actual form in which the administrative authority may have 
vested itself, even when revolution has already been stalking the land, 
and nothing seems too sacred and sacrosant to be thrown “into the 
melting pot". The lesson of history has been often repeated, but 
mankind has been slow to learn it. 
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SO-C\LLE.D PACT 
IV. “So-called Pact” 

One call however understand and appreciate the dislike of the 
typical bureaucrat for the Pact. Sir S. Hoare was of course too 
exalted and responsible a personage to be called a bureaucrat. But 
did we not find him even at his post of high responsibility referring to 
the “so-called” Pact ? What did he exactly mean by the word “so-called ? 
One did not ask him and get an answer. Possibly there are many who 

can understand the R. T. C. policy — which is a consultative and deli- 
berative body only not empowered to draw u]) and *‘sign, ^^eal and 

deliver” the final docmuerit ; but it is not easy — especially for the 

administrators — to understand and appreciate the policy of Pact which 
confers on a ])arty other than government coordinate authority to 
determine matters of state policy and administration. 

V. A M.vtter of Huaouh 

It should be noted however that the Viceroy himself and some 
of the Heads of Provincial Governments had openly declared their 
willing determination to stand by the Pact, and there is no doubt 
instructions were duly issued to all the ofiicers concerned to observe 
the terms of the Pact. Sir Malcolm Hailey for instance in his message 
to the U. P. L(‘gislative C'ouncil in July said : “Observance of the 
Delhi Agreement is a matter of honour with Government. If there be 
breach of it, it will not be on our side.” 

VI. ('(♦NSTITCnONAl. GoVERNmi-GEXEUAl” 

As regards the primdpal and underlying poliey of the Pact, those in 
positions of highest authority were not slow to impress upon the rank 
and file that the old order was changing giving j)Iace to new, and that 
the new order should bo inspired by the spirit of mutual understanding 
and co-op* ration as the old had boon by dictation and absolute control. 
Lord Irwin in his Harrogate s])ecch said : — India and Britain are no 
longer to meet as parties in a grim struggle, in which success of the 
one implies failure of the other, bill a.s (confederates in a great and 
noble undertaking. His Exccllei.cy Lord Willingdon in his Chelmsford 
Club speech had expressed an wish that he might go down to history 
as the first constitutional Governor-General of India — an wish and 
ambition he still cherished when the year was di’awing to a close and 

the curtain was about to b(c rung down on collapse of the Delhi 

Agreement and burial of the truce. He was addressing the Bengal 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta. That was on the 7th of December. 
Then dark and menacing clouds overcast the whole political firmament, 
and one was already hearing the first rumblings of the coming thunder 
storm. But in July when conditions did not look quite so dismal as 
this, His Excellency addressing the Sikh Deputation at Simla had 

pointed at the blue sky and fair heaven lying behind dark clouds of 
conflicting claims spread over the constitutional firmament of the 

moment, and observed that if the fog was to be lifted, spirit of mutual 
understanding and co-operation must prevail where distrust and suspicion 
existed. 
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VJI. “An Earnest of the Co^rxci Order’’ 

All this was of course meant as a vindication of the principle and 
policy of the Agreement which, as wo have scon, was not such as to 
appeal to the true bureaucratic conscience and inspire the true bureau- 
cratic heart. Government by dictation and coercion was to give place 
to government by consultation and agreement — this is what the coming 
order means. And we have had just an earnest of the new order of 
things in the fact that Lord Irwin as the representative of the British 
and Indian Governments entered into an agreeinent with Mahatma 
Gandhi as the reiu’csentative of the “only democratic and national’* 
political organisation in India with a view to adjusting certain 
differences between them over certain important (picstions of Indian 
policy and administration. The fact that th<^y met as parties to an 
Agreement was an earnest of the greater fact that they would also meet 
“as confederates in a great and noble umhotaking.” The hand that 
signs the agreement to suspend civil disobedicaiee and observe certain 
other terras should also be the hand that would collaborate to draw up 
the scheme for self-governing India and ratify the Statute of West- 
minister when it should come. 

VIIL The Red Tape and Coxstititionaj. Tetiiee* 

Jt was this imv)lication and promise of the Agreement which made 
it so important a document both for tho:?e who would fain maintain the 
staliiH quo and those who would like to see it changed rf)ot ;ind branch. 
(Conservatives feared it and bureaucrats iLafcd under il just because 
they thought that established and constituted authority was ^i(‘]ding and 
surrendering to forces that challenged it and would, if unchecked, 
subvert it — that it meant the beginning of the end of the Britii^h 
governance of Imka. Nationalists accepted it .and even regarded it a> 
a triumph for their cause, not because it conferred upon them any new 
rights ai.d privileges or brought India practically any nearer to freedom, 
but because they thought that by making the Agreement, the Govern- 
ment had definitely accepted the i)riiiciple of Indian collaboration in the 
matter of actual Indian administration. The 19th January Declaration of 
the Premier nad referred to a transition jieriod leading .to the realisation 
by India of the goal of full responsibility. Now, transition iieriod has 
no meaning unless and until a real start has been made. And it cannot 
be supposed that a real start has been made unless and until those in 
authority seek the co-operation of those who more than any others 
represent the will and choice of the people, in determining their policy 
and in their working of the administration, and tlms share responsibi- 
lity with them. So long as the Executive is irresponsible and the 
legislatures not truly representative and powerless, Authority should be 
prepared to sacrifice sufficient red tajrc and stretch its constitutional 
tether to the reeprired length in having to go in search for its true 
collaborators. Jt may have to turn not merely to its Ilxccutivc Councils 
and Legislatures, but also, when occasion for it should arise, to its 
prison cells where its political proteges are lodged. For under the 
existing conditions, the truly representative Indian — the elect of the 
people —he who can act as their agent and deliver the goods for them 
— may more likely be in the latter places than in the former. Respon- 
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sibiJi^y cannot be shared with one^s own nominees or witii those who, 
though elected, have been made paralytic for all piJrj)Oses except for 
that of wagging their tongues. 

IX. Forces Thai Maitf.r Most 

And there is no reason why Authority should feel diiniriif^hcd when 
occasion does arise for it to unlock tlie cells of its political prisons 
for the purpose of finding its true collaborators and sharers of its res- 
[)onsibility and control. Mr. ('hurehiiTs flirg at the peace jiarleys in 
tlie Yervada Jail had been as badly eoneeivrd as aimed. There was 
simply no question of Government standing and waiting in the corridor 
(>f the Jail W’ith a begging bowl in hand — going upon its knees and 
suing for peace. Xo body in his senses would think that. If it is w’ithin 
the eoiTipetene(‘ (»f the Gov(rnineiit to ]-icn)i]lgate Ordiiianccs, it is 
surely w’ithin tlie comprJeiKC of <he Go\erniiient to withdraw them also: 
if it can shut up without trial men under Ordinances and Kegulations, it 
can also release tlicm when it should think it convenient or expedient 
to do so. Its red tape is long rnongh and its eonstitnti( na! tether is 
elastic cnontrh feu* such purposes. And if it chooses jt^ colleagues and 
])artncrs from amongst its late oppomnts and adversaries, it does so 
because in the sifting and diminating proe*e-s of the struggle* it has 
found the forces that matter m(‘st in tlie* politie-al or etther activity of 
the nation, with which it is wFc and exqx'dient, thcre-fure, to form 
new attachments and alliaiu'cs. For no Government, lio'evevew strong, 
can permanently maintain it:e)f at the requisite* level (J eftieif^ncy and 
usefulness by kee])ing itself detached from, or (q>])oscd to, those forces. 
History has again and again r(‘corded tlm discomfiture of tho.^e that 
attempted tei do tiie impossible'. In fact if is the vital function of every 
living and thriving governmout to sift out siicli elements and such 
forces in the- national “medium^' as can be assimilated into it with ad- 
vantage. ^Sometimes by such assimilation it< hard shell itself is broken 
to jiieces. Still it has got to be done. It must cx]):iud and grow by 
taking in those elements anel forces. Otherwisr, it.*? hard ^liell shall 
break and it sliall not survive the sma-h up. 

X. BAKeiAi.Nlxo WITH Law i.kssnk^ 

It is true that llie Gandhi-Irwin talks had eommcnced w^hen the C. D. 
Movement and the governmental reaction thereto had not yet ceased. 
That is to .say, negotiations opened while hostilities still proceeded. 
In the bureaucratic appreciation of things, tiiis raised an internal sedi- 
tious and subversive movement to the dignity and importance of an 
hostility between two sovereign states. It was this that made the whole 
affair of the Delhi talks especially repugnant to sonic official and non- 
official (piarters. It was like listening to and dealing with an opponent 
who had not yet laid down his arms. It was to make the cessation of 
a subversive and unlawful activity dependent upon the Government 
having first agreed to oiler certain terms and fulfil certain conditions. 
Bluntly put, it was tantamount to bargaining with lawlessness and 
unconstitutionality. It was known that the Delhi negotiations had almost 
been wrecked upon the questiou of an enquiry into alleged police 
excesses and some other allied matters. And it was no wonder Gov- 
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«rnmeut could uot be expected to lightly let down its own (dficers nor 
light-heartedly hang its own authority. 

XI. Emerukxcv Methods of Reform 

And yet apart from the question of the proposed enquiry, the 
average bureaucratic appreciation of the position was again superficial 
and wrong. They talk of extraordinary measures in relation to emer- 
gencies or extraordinary circumstances. Now, extraordinary devices 
may be necessary not merely for the purpose of government maiiitain- 
iug its stability, political and financial, but also for the purpose of 
government of)larging and broadening its foundations in the will and 
consent of the people. That is to say, occasion may arise for emergency 
measures and methods of readjustment and reform also. M^hen forces 
in the land not only threaten to be but actually prove subversive, the 
emergency is one that calls for as much power to adapt and adjust to 
new and revolutionary changes as jmwer to maintain and stabilize all 
those elements that have to be maintained and stabilized. If power and 
authority have to be assumed to deport and intern a man sometimes 
without trial, courage and statesmanship has also to be mastered to 
treat with opposing elements sometimes by conciliatory and responsive' 
instead of penal and preventive action. 

XU. PouTicAj. JIjstorv of the Lauteic Hau’ of ll*31 : 

WiiAT It ? 

The Pact had however already been a settled fact, and those whn 
held the reins of goveniLriciit, from the Secretary of State downwards, 
in their public utterances left no trace of doubt that they meant to 
keep their part of the engagement. 8till we thought it proper to allude 
to some of the dee;pcr reasons why the Pact was uot (|uite liked by the 
true bureaucratic heart or by the instinct of the average dominant 
class. It is important to bear this in mind, because the political 
history of the latter half of 1931 is virtually the history of the develop- 
ment of the influences, open as wclbas secret, that brought about the break 
up of the Pact with the Congress first in London and then in India. 
After the Second Settlement with Lord Williugdou in August, Mahatma 
Gandhi sailed by S. S. Rajputaua to take part in the deliberations of 
the second session of the R. T. C., having accepted the principle of 
federation, and safeguards “in the interests of India.^’ The 19th January 
Declaration of the Premier had already, be it observed, committed the 
British Goverumeut to these two principles. The K. T. C. business, 
after the participation in it by the Congress, proved to be even a more 
complicated, tangled and hopeless ailair than it had been when it had 
met without Congress representation and under the brooding shadow 
of the prodigious national struggle going on in India. AV’^e shall briefly 
record the main facts of the second sitting later, but we may state 
even now that though Mahatraaji did not formally withdraw from the 
Conference and though he gave his consent to some of the minor 
matters of detail, no body was left in any illusion that the Congress 
and the Government had again come to the “parting of ways^* so far 
as the fundamentals of the future Indian constitution were concerned. 
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This of course did not as yet mean the break iip of the Delhi 
and Simla Settlements. Those Settlements had not committed the 
Congress or Government to the acceptance by either of any proposals 
regarding the constitution made by either. They had simply suspended 
hostilities, and made certain adjustments to give relief and redress. 
'Phe Congress had not, for instance, accepted the position that Army 
and F'oreign Relations would continue to be administered as Crown 
Subjects under the control of the Governor- General “during the transi- 
tion period”, and the Government had not accepted the position that 
India would be free to sever her connection with the British 
Commonwealth of Nations when she wanted to do so, or that 
the debts and financial obligations of the Government of India 
should be a subject for scrutiny and possible repudiation. Yet when the 
second session of the Conference ended, it was clear that the (Congress 
and Government would again, sooner or later, — and as all the open and 
subterranean dispositions of the forces indicated, sooner rather than 
later — come to grips with each other. Mahatmaji himself was of course 
not for immediately resuming hostilities; would stretch his co-operation 
to the furthest limit and give the Conference ‘every chance”. And 
though he parted company with the rest of the Conference on the vital 
issues, he would still lielp the various Committees to be sent out to 
India, provided he could usefully do so, and provided also the state of 
things in India, already very tense, did not become such as to force 
his hands and smother co-operation. At the same time he left 
ns ill manner of doubt that India could not alfonl to rest on her 
oars, and the failure of the conference would again plunge India and 
Britain into a struggle which in point of magnitude and intensity would 
far surpass the struggle that the Delhi Agreement had cried a halt to. 
“If necessary India would sacrilice a million lives” — this is what 
.Maliatmaji said. 

XI IT. UxsF/nuj: tiik Srm.ET) Fact 

Inflnenoes had already been at work to unsettle the settled fact 
when Mahatmaji sailed for England; and the long-drawn episode of the 
Conference did not suppress but rather disclosed the combinations of 
forces heading for a crisis both in India and England. The difference 
between the Congress point of view and that of the commiinalist 
minorities had never been so much stressed and accentuated as they 
were during the second session of the Conference. British opinion as 
reflected in the Conference had, again, never asserted itself in so 
pronounced a manner against the fundamental demands of the Congress 
as it did during the second session. Perhaps the third law of motion 
which makes action and reaction equal, or the law of electric conden- 
sation which makes the accumulation of the positive charge on one 
surface vary pari passu with that on the other, was operative. In the 
face of the great challenge of “the only true representative” of a great 
national organisation in India, the “nominees” of Government (as they 
were called) felt impelled to combine and make their counter challenge 
look almost as great and formidable. 

XIV. War Mind That Still Existed 

While we say that the Agreement had not been liked at heart by 
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a considerable section of the dominant class, official and non-official, we 
should not omit to say that it had not been liked either by a con- 
siderable section of the Indian nationalists. Not to say of the youth- 
ful votaries of the cult of violence and of communism, many of those 
who subscribed to the creed of the Congress and followed its methods, 
had not been happy with what the Delhi conversations and labours 
had produced. The terms which had been offered by the leaders for 
peace during the abortive 8:ij>ru-Jayakar negotiations had not yet seen 
anj^ sign of their sure and substantial fulfilment. To some it appeared 
that what concessions it liad made had been mad<‘ in a haggling spirit 
and not in a generous and gracious manmu’. This might have been 
the view of a war mind that still existed and not the view’ of one that 
had ceased t(' exist. Whatever might have been the legal construction 
and implication of the several clauses of the Document, there is no 
doubt that its great authors had meant well and liad been inspired by a 
spirit of mutual accommodation and manifest goodwill. P>iit eertair) inci- 
dents following upon tlie signing of the agreement and certain circums- 
tances connected wnth the practical interpretation and obsorvanee 
thereof, Imd gone, as we satv in a preceding Introduction, an unfortu- 
nately great length to undo the good cHeet of the agreement. A general 
amnesty to all political convicts and nndertrial prisoners should, in the 
judgment of many, have been an act of grace on the part of the 
Government that would have appealed to the human imagination of 
India and her generous heart, and thus helix^d to pn)clnee afid main- 
tain the reepusite calm atmosphere for the gn^at constitutional labours 
to have proceeded steadily apace. No body of course (‘xpected that 
by releasing the prisoners of violence atid the so-eailed oommunists 
Government would have fortliwnth converted them to a political faith ji 
shade milder than what tln^y professed. Still it should not have bet'U 
forgotten that many of these prisoners had been smarting tinder what 
they and many of their countrymen thought'a sense of injury. Many 
youngmen had been arrested on suspicion and shut up without trial ; 
whilst some (Others had tlie misfortune of having their trial protracted 
through “an ago”. These tilings, necessary though they might have 
been for reasons of state or otluTwdso, had had very wddespread and 
prejudicial repercussions on the temper of the peoi>]e. Now, if Govern- 
ment had seen its way to releasing these prisoners, that act by itself 
would not of course have converted and “redeemed” the hardened 
“sinners” ; but it is very nearly certain that it would have evoked a 
gcDerous response even from them, and induced them as a party to 
stay their hands during the period of the negotiations here and in 
England. And that would have ])rodnced the necessary calm atmosphere 
as nothing else would Jiave produced. For, what complicated and 
marixjd the situation more than any other single factor was the “vicious 
circle” or “ring dance’^ of violent crimes and repressive measures aimed 
at them during this so-called half year of truce. Rightly or wrongly, 
the party of violence felt that the truce applied to Congressmen and 
not to them, and that therefore a state of war still existed between 
them and the Government. Many wished that they too had been made 
at least a passive or sleeping partner in the settlement. Rightly or 
wrongly also, these youngmen of the extreme party had been angry 
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with the Congress for their having, as they thought, throw*) them 
jiractically overboard when making truce with the Government — for 
their having failed to make their release also a condition precedent to 
any pact or settlement being made. 

XV. Disarm VK Forces Gathering Momentum 

During the period of truce therefore disruptive forces not only 
continued to work but gather momentum. Two main streams of such 
influences — one in Dengal and the other in the United Provinces — and one 
f>ther mifior current in Bardoli conspired to undermine the entire 
edifice of the provisional settlement and bring it down in a crash. 
Bengal had its Chittagong and Hijli and what seemed to be retaliatory 
political assassinations and new Ordinances and exceptional methods to 
(leal with tlie situation created by them. U. P. had its increasingly 
acute agrarian situation and the perpetual menace of the no-rent and 
no-tax campaign and the Instigation Ordinance ultimately promulgated 
to cope with it. 

Almost as soon as the ink was dry on the paper which bore the 
signatures of the parties making the Delhi Agreement, the Congress and 
the Government began to find fault with each other and quarrel as 
regards alleged lapses and breaches on the part of either and non- 
observance of the letter and spirit of the mutual engagement. The 
Congress began by complaining that the release of non-violent prisoners 
had not been proceeding apace as it should have proceeded according 
to the letter and spirit of the Agreement^ and that the Government had 
not been moving with grace, earnestness and speed in this matter. And 
it proceeded to allege that magistrates here and there had been interfer- 
ing with peaceful picketing anci other lawful activities of the Congress. 
As-Jsome matters related to questions of fact and others to questions of 
interpretation, enquiries had to be instituted both by the Congress and 
the Government, and correspondence unceasingly passed between them 
as to the proper construction to bo placed on the relevant clauses of 
the Heitlement. 


XVI. Privileged Status Of Congress 

The Government rightly claimed that the Agreement had not made 
any act lawful wdiich w.as unlawGil under the ordinary law of the land, 
and further, that the Agreement had not conferred any special rights 
and privileged status on the Congress as distinguished from other 
Indian citizens. The Congress, on the other hand, tacitly assumed, if 
it never openly declared, that by accepting the principle and policy of 
the Settlement, Government had admitted, in principle at least, the 
right of the Congress to be consulted on all vital questions aflecting 
the Indian people. And one would be disposed to think that the 
Congress — assuming it was the most popular and democratic organisation 
in India — was also right in taking this view. The two views — 
that taken by the Government and that taken by the Congress 
— seemed to, and as a matter of fact did, conflict with each other ; 
but still one would be inclined to think that with wise and liberal 
statesmanship on one side and patience and charity on the other, they 
could possibly have proved more accommodating to each other. The 
t) 
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Congress should have moderated its attitude of exulLition that the battle 
had been won and that it was time to gather its spoils ; and the 
Government should have risen superior to its sense of diminished 
prestige and wounded pride that it had lost the day by having had to 
treat with the leader of a subversive movement, nneonditionally relea- 
sing him and his colleagues from custody, and without first having 
taken from him an undertaking tliat he and his ‘‘seditious gang*' would 
behave in future. Oji the one Jiand, it should not have been forgotten 
that India was passing through a deep and large-scale u plica val which 
could not be aptly described by the ordinary penal names and dealt with 
by ordinary penal sections ; that the case was one not lit for treatment 
by established jurisprudence and legal procoduie, but by broad, enlarged 
ideas and methods of making and readjusting democratic constitutions. 
The rules which reign in a normal house are no longer the rules when 
its old foundations have to be dug up and new foundations laid. A 
national upheaval has a destructive and a constructive phase. Some ol 
its destructive work is also essential. lint it should not destroy too 
much. Nor should it destroy too little. Wiiilc it should destroy and 
remove all that is crumbling and all that encumbers, it should not 
de.stroy the ground plan and the inateriahs to build with anew. Gov- 
ernment should check its work where it should be checked, and help 
it where it should be h(‘Iped. By doing this properly and wisely, 
government establishes its tith* to existence and allegiance. Now, if 
government should feel called upon to arm itself wuth enuTgency 
jmwers and have recourse to emergency methods in dealing with what 
must be regarded as unnecessary, unwholesome and menacu’ng aspects 
of the destructive work of a popular movement, it should also be 
prepared to go beyond the ambit of its .settled tradition and ordinary 
procedure in having to deal with those aspects that arc essential, and 
ultimately, fruitful and constructive. Those latter should be dnalt with 
in a sympathetic and hcli)ful, and al.^o, if need be, in an out-of-the- 
common way. In other words, if the iminciple of ordinance-making 
be right when occasion arises to arrest and su]>i)ress large-scale ])opular 
onslaughts upon constituted authority, the i)rinciplc should be h(*]d to 
be more unquestionably right when occasion arises to redress large- 
scale popular wrongs or ukm'I large-scale poi)ular demands for expand- 
ing and sharing constituted authority. The red tape and the constitu- 
tional tether, as we said, should be long enough and elasti(3 enough 
for that purpose. It should bo long enough to go the whole length of 
the necessary settlement, and clastic enough to bear and stand the 
strain of new adjustments and new constructions. 

XVII. Thk Truce : What was tt for ? 

The Government was of course right in its view that the Agreement 
had not in any way placed the Congress above the ordinary law and the 
obligations and limitations of the ordinary citizen; But recognising 
the strength and greatness (Lord Irwin himself had called it “the 
great organisation”) of the Congress, the Government had already held 
parley with it, and modified its policy, and to some extent, its adminis- 
tration also according to a seltlttinent arrived at with it. As we saw, 
it was both perfectly wise and constitutional to do so. Now, the point 
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was this : If Government had acted wisely and constitutionally to 
consult and, to some extent, act on the advice of the Congress even 
before the formal declaration of the truce, would it not have acted at 
least as wisely and constitutionally if it had continued to lend the 
same ear of consultation and extented the same hand of co-operation 
after the declaration of the truce ? And what was the truce for ? 
Was it not for seeking and ensuring the co-operation of the Congress — 
the factor iu Indian politics that mattered much more than any other 
single fiicfor or even indeed than the sura of all other factors 1 

Xyjll. To WfiAT Tkaxsfkr Aitiiority? 

All official promises and pronouncements had referred to the goal 
of fully responsible government. Surely a determined start had to be 
some day and a determined step forward had to be taken some day 
if the goal were not to remain a mere utopian dream. Autocracy must 
sooner or later cease to exist and responsibility must sooner or later be 
transferred to the a( --credited agents of the people. The Congress had 
proved to be a more accredited, authoritative and powerful agent ^ of 
the peo])le than any other political body in India — more accredited 
and powerful than ev(*?i the various legislative bodies. The Government 
had virtually recognised this by coming to terms with it after it had 
put forth a most determined tight. It had found that if responsibility 
were to bo transferred to and shared with any popular and democratic 
institution in India, it was the Congress organisation par excellence. 
It was this that was in a position “to deliver the goods.^’ The Prime 
Minister might say from his place in the Conference and House of 
(knnmous that the R. T\ C. bore quite- a rei)resentativc character, and so 
sponsor the counter claim of those who during the last session opposed 
the claim of Mahatma Gandhi that the Congress representative was 
the only true delegate to the R, T. C., and that, therefore, the others 
wei*e there simply as the nominees of the Government. The late 
Mou'ana Mahammad Ali, Dr. Moonji and some others had however a 
correcter appreciation of their position during the first session of the 
R. T. C. However th-cit might be, it is undeniable that the Congress got 
its colours recognised by Government inviting Mahatma Gandhi to 
talk the civil disobedience affair over with it ; and it had its 
credentials endorsed by Government settling with its agent the terms 
of an Agroemont that should be binding on both. Hence the (juestion 
arose : Should not Government have continued to concede to the 
Congress — as a genuine agent of the people or at any rate of nationalist 
India — the same position of its non-official adviser and collaborator as it 
had done during the momentous fortnight at New Delhi when the terms 
of the Settlement were being hatched under the joint wings of Lord 
Irwin and Gandhiji ? That would only have anticipated and prepared 
matters for what was coming. For, it had long been clear that it was 
the Congress or some organisation like the Congress that would some 
day step into the shoes of Government aud be charged with the 
responsible task of running the new democratic constitution. Authority 
and responsibility reposed in a democratic body, such as the Congress 
partially was, could expect to be stable and permanent. All makeshift 
arrangements would succeed in producing conditions only for a very 
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unstable equilibriiiw. A K.T.C. packed with coannuimlisls did not case 
the situation in India. So a government packed with rcforms-proritoers 
and place-hunters would not make for lasting peace, order and good 
government. 

XIX. \VorLi» Be Eplers of Isiha 

Ministers have sometimes been found among those who have had a 
close shave at the gallows. In India also the ministers of the future 
swaraj government may have to be drawn from the ranks of a very 
tough and inconvenient stock. Only such “fellows^’ may be found to 
wield power with advantage and discharge responsibility with satisfaction 
to those concerned. And if that be clear, why should it not be clear 
as well to the present rulers of India, that some practical training, some 
actual probation, some real initiation must forthwith be arranged for, for 
the prospective, would-be rulers of India ? And should it not be clear 
also that this training, this probation and initiation cannot be provided 
for those who are and rc’.nain, mere dolls and puppets and by methods 
that hold and control the perpetual leading strings ? Responsibility must 
to-day be shared with, if not transferred to, those who would bo called 
upon to rule to-morrow. Called by whom ? Not surely by Government. 
Th«y should be the elect of the people. And the C’ongrcss had far gi’eater 
claims to being thus called upon to undergo this apprcnticeshi]) and 
probation to future rulership of India than any other political body. If 
therefore the Congress claimed any special status -not unconstitutional 
but only extra-constitutional for the present — by virtue of this rightful 
vocation ; if it regarded itself as the spokesman of the 
])eople and intermediary between them and Government, 
Government should have, in spmt and, as far as desirable in letter 
also, admitted that claim, and not have continued to regard as an ex- 
enemy and potential foe its rightful probationer and legatee in respon- 
sible government. It was of course not just to say that the Govern- 
ment as a body continued to regard the Congress as an ex-onemy 
and a potential foe even after the Agieemcut had been signed. It 
was willing to co-operate and seek co-operation. The many consultative 
committees that anxiously deliberated to explore all possible avenues 
of settlement of the differences that cropped up in U, P. and elsewhere, 
and the lengthy and the bulky files of correspondence that passed be- 
tween the Congress Executive and Government re: methods and means 
by which tangled and twisted affairs might ])ossibly be eased and 
straightened, were all evidence that Government was quite sincere in its 
determination to discharge its obligations : under the Settlement. And it 
was plain also that Government was equally determined to maintain 
its rights under it. 

XX. Harmony With Discordant Note^ 

But whilst this was admitted generally, it was not so generally 
believed that the Government attitude was a perfect symphony with- 
out any discordant notes that both jarred and marred. The war ment- 
ality with its usual accompaniment of jealousy, distrust and appro ’ 
hension still lingered, so it was believed, in some Government quarters. 
Perhaps the bureaucratic cast of mind stiffened too under the anti- 
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Cungrciis infJucnceH of the noii-o/fieiul vxj)]oitarH uud die-hard©. 
Ab we Baw, the principle and poiicy of the l\ict was wronnf and un- 
palatable to Kiich habit of iniiid. It was openly hinted that sinister 
inflnenccB to wreck the Settlement were in operation even on the 
heights of Simla and in Whitehall. The Pact was looked upon as a 
shame born in a moment of weakness out of an unholy alliance with 
the enemy. Some therefore in the responsible fpiarters were possibly 
eager to atone for the late weakness of the Government, and 
were in secret confabulation for concerting measures for having 
the shame undone as speedily as possible. But we need not linger over 
such reports of the omniscient lobby and special corresj)ondents. It was 
undeniable that Government had not failed and had not been tardy in 
issuing instructions to its officers to carry out its obligations under 
the Agreement. And it was probably not correct to maintain that the 
othcers generally had omitted or neglected to carry them (uit ac- 
cording at least to tlie letter of the Settlement, 'hhe spirit was perhaps 
not caught and entered into in some cases. And as the letter, divorced 
from the spirit, lends itscilf so readily to misconstruction and confusion, 
the observance of the letter by some oHicials re»ulted in a growing crop 
of acute ditfcrcnces, and soon the would-be co-operators were Been to 
fall out from each other. The officers maintained that they were doing 
all that was Immanly possible to implement the Settlement, and that 
dilferences wore simidy due to Congress perversity or obstinacy. Under 
the cloak of the Pact, the Congress was bent u])on consolidating their 
))Osilion as a parallel goviTimient and authority in the land. Under 
the cover of the truce the subversive activity of the ('ongress and 
active preparations for the coming ‘*war’^ continued. Flouting of cons- 
tituted authority and instigation of tlie people for offering active resist- 
ance to the normal and lawful ])rocess of the administration were 
tending to become the order of the day. The C-ongiess was iu for 
rei)lacing the so-called dictation and coercion by Government by dicta- 
tion and coercion by itself. The position was fast becoming such as no 
self-respecting government could tolerate for a day. 

XXI. Clouds no bkjceij than the Palm of Hand 

This, in substance, was the growing feeling iu some government 
quailors. And as the sequel showed, this ultimately became the attitude 
of the OovciTiraout itself. The subdued, isolated murmurs mingled and 
gathered volume and acquired pitch and ultimately became the deter- 
mined tone and voice of the Government. The Huai despatches of the 
Government reviewing the break-down of the Settlement and justifying 
the plan of its new oHensive against the Congress, said about the deeds 
and motives of the Congress wdiat we have said above. Even the last 
letters of the Viceroy to Mahatma Gandhi, who had just landed in 
Bombay, refusing to discuss with him the matter of the Ordinances that 
had been promulgated in Bengal and U.P. and N. W. F. while he had been 
absent in England, and saying to him bluntly that the Government could 
uot be cxi)ected to make their policy or their action dependent upon his 
judgment ( as if Mahatmaji had ever claimed or contended that it 
should have in any case to be so ), showed that the clouds, no bigger 
Ihuti the palm of one's hand, which had been at first scattered here and 
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there over the Indian firmament, at last {gathered thick and menacinj; 
over the heights of Simla, and became the starting centre of a great 
thunder storm breaking upon, and sweeping over, the vast, teeming ])lanes 
of the Indian continent. 

On the other hand, it is probable that some of the followers of 
Gandhiji, though of course not the great leader himself, did mean to 
make use of the truce and the great accession ot prestige and Influence 
in the eyes of all the world which the truce had brought to the Congress, 
as a position of vantage not only for consolidating their possessions but 
also for starting a fresh and decisive olfensive against flic Government. 
They continued to sjieak of truce as distinguished from peace, which 
latter, they said, W’ould never come till India had her full demand 
conceded ; they kept up a perpetual call to arms, and never tired of 
of dangling the threat of renewed civil disobedience. It seemed as 
though some would have continued to do so even if, according to th(*ir 
stock-taking, Governmenf had observed, strictly and without fail, the 
whole letter of the Agreement. For, they really cared not for the 
letter. They cared not for it for their part or for the part of the 
GoNXTumont. What really mattered was the spirit. Had there been a 
real change of heart and was the Government willing to transfer respon- 
sibility ? That was the cpiestion. 

XXII. That Was The Question 

X<»w, nobody would say that this was the (piestion. Nobody 
would expect that the ('ongress which had put up a dttennined fight 
would be content with (piibbling and wrangling over the lefter of a 
scrap of paper which made truce but which did not in any way enlarge 
the liberties of the people, or confer upon ihcm any right they had not 
possessed before. The Congress meant business as well as the Government. 
Still one would think that it would have been better if one or two things 
had been more steadily borne in mind. First, the officials as a body 
were bureaucrats wedded to certain st(‘reotypcd ideas and rigid 
traditions. They could not be expected to move out of their wonted 
groove all on a sudden. They would take time to adapt themselves to 
the tremendous change coming over the form and spirit of the Indian 
Government. Perhaps some would absolutely fail in the attempt, while 
others might succeed. But whether they succeeded or failed, they c<nild not 
as a body be expected to be ready to run the rac(‘ with the most fleet- 
footed of the Indian Nationalist team on a day’s notice. The fast-runners 
should therefore have been both patient and forbearing if they found 
their comrades of the Indian officialdom lagging behind. L(‘t them not 
slacken their own speed if they cannot or ought not to do so. But 
let them not turn back and fall upon the laggers behind. 

Possibly, these are toiling their best to come up. Many who 

were outside the fight felt that it would have been more becoming if 
Congressmen had commanded a little more charity to concede that 
many Englishmen, official and non-official, had also started on the same 
journey with them, and if some had been positive drags on the way, there 
were many who were honestly toiling to come up and be quite in line 
with them. 
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XXIII. Elementary Law of Human Pashions 

Secondly, it would have been well, it was also felt, if the elementary 
law governing human feelings and passions had been more steadily kept 
in view by both the parties. A settlement may settle some external 
relations, but it does not straightway settle the feelings and passions 
of the human heart. It does not wield the magician’s wand to forth- 
with change all base metal into gold. It is not expected that just 
after the truce, the ex-enemies will throw themselves into each other’s 
arms and hug each otlier in a passion of rapturous love. A truce 
brings to a sudden stop a good deal of stir and commotion on either 
side, and this is nearly always converted into latent, pent-iii> heat. A 
great deal of mutual distrust and apprehension remains over even wlen 
the late belligerents have met in a peace conference and settled their 
accounts. T'his is bnt human nature taken singly or in the masj?. 
('omrad(*ship in heart and alliance in soul is, and cannot be, formed on 
paper. It is gradually formed by coo])eration in the same kind ol 
work, and in the process of sharing the same cares, burdens and lespon- 
sibilities. If therefore Congressmen found that some officials and non- 
officials were still furious at the turn of events, and in their anger and 
supposed humiliation obstructed the way to peace, they should have 
remembered that it was just tlie weak side of human nature asserting 
itself on the other side, and also that this weak side of human nature 
was, possibly, assertive on their side also. Not all of them, surely, were 
ready to rise non-violent in tliought, word and deed and converts to the 
gospel of Buddha the morning following the fateful night in wlii(*li the 
Settlement had been settled in New Delhi. Bearing in mind this common 
human nature and the possibility of its open or veiled working after 
the agreement had been made on paper, both parties should have 
exercised a little more of the spirit of charity and forbearance. They 
should not liave wasted their breath in a wrestle over trivialities such as 
the number of non-violent prisoners still unreleased, the order of some 
local magistrates to ban peaceful picketing etc.» the rate of rent 
remissions in certain districts. These were more or less distractions. Even 
(^littagong and Hijli might by some be regarded as distractions, though 
of a most unfortunate kind. Those who had kept out of the fray — the 
Liberals for iustiince — would have the Congress concentrate on the main 
work wliich was the necessary spade work in India and the constructive 
work of the Conference which was to meet in London in November. 

XXIV. The Sun of Indian Swara.i 

\A’'e should have to put up with the fog more or less so long as 
the sun of Indian Swaraj did not shine and lift the fog. That sun 
should be made to rise and shine. It is no use fighting the fog. True, 
it was not expected that the sun of the Congress aspirations would 
rise and shed its first splendour on the St Jaine.s’ Palace in London. 
It would rise and shine over India herself. Still the Liberals thought, 
and many others thought with them, that the R. T. C. should have been 
allowed to begin its momentous second session under the best possible 
auspices. That would have put our English friends of the Conference 
to their real test and given the Conference itself its full measure of 
chance to succeed if indeed it could in any case succeed in full. But 
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it met after tlic troubles had proved so acute in India (in Hardoii and 
elsewhere) that Gandhiji had been forced to threaten that lie would 
have to decline to have anything tn do with the Conference. Tliis 
crisis was tided over by the Second Settlement with the Government 
in August. But he had still apparently' to sail in troubled waters. 
Government too continued to feel nervous over the imn’easing iriseen- 
rity of their anchorage and moorings. Tlierc had be('n no communal 
settlement though Gandhiji, Bhopal and Ansari and others had tried 
their level best to arrive at a satisfactory solutkm. Tliiulus and Mussal- 
mans, Nationalist IMussalinans and Cominiinalists, Hindu Sabhaites and 
Congressmen, Sikhs and the Punjab Mnssalmans had all found them- 
selves in a quandary over the question of the electorate .and repre- 
sentation in the Legislative bodies. As Maliatmaji said on a later 
occasion, all had begun gloating and fighting over the eareass and tearing 
it to pieces, ('hittagong, Hijli, political murders, threatened no-tax 
campaign and goven-nment reactions to them punctuated the lofty 
rhetorical periods of the Indian and British delegation assembled in 
London. Now, it was felt by many that it would have been better if 
the R, 'P. C. experiment had been allowed to begin and proceed 
under more congenial conditions. Many wished that difrercfjces had 
not been stressed so much and agreements obsemred so miicli. ifi India 
and in England, when the supreme task of the day wa- to find an 
agreed solution of the Indian problem. 

XXV. WfiAT Lif5i:iiAi.isM LiKi: ('u.\(.in>s m ]>(> 

This was tlie orthodox liberal, non-combatant position. Prominent 
liberal leaders had tried to do their bit by acting, whenever oppor- 
tunities presented themselves, as the go-between to bring about truce 
and a calm atmosphere for tlie R.T.C\ to proceed to a successful issue. Of 
course there was, as there still is, a good deal of difference between the 
Congress outlook upon things and that of the liberal or moderate 
politicians. The latter were responsivists and co-operators in principle, 
if not always in practice. They were content to be half-hoggers or 
even quarter-hoggers where they could not be whole-hoggers. To the 
aggressive and militant younger school, their rccip(‘ was indeed often 
stale, tame and jejune; but still these older men preferred generally' to 
drink their bottle of mild beer in seclusion and peace, and would not 
be tempted to strong drink for the excitement and riot of it. Some 
could not stand strong drink, while others had outgrown it. Now, many 
of these men were glad when truce was made with the Government. They 
thought and others thought with them that the London Conference 
would gain weight and achieve snecoss with the now assured Congress 
adhesion to it. They were therefore anxious that this assurance and 
this prospect might not bo jeopardi.sed in any way. While some 
militant Congressmen feared that a premature cessation of fight and 
excitement would numb and cripple the lioart and motor centr(?H of 11 h‘ 
great Congress organisation, the liberals and moderate politicians pre- 
ferred to look the other way and feared that a continuation of fight 
and excitement after the truce, woidd tend only to complicate the 
already tense and tangled situation and make any prospect of honourable 
settlement and peace recede farther and farther. They would liave 
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Jiked therefore Oandhiji and the Congress to realize that the redress- 
ment of any partieiilar Indian wrong (as for example the internment 
grievance in Bengal or the agrarian trouble in the U.P-) would in any 
case follow upon and should not therefore he made a condition prece- 
dent to Congress crying halt and co-operating with the liberals and also 
Englishmen in the great work of hammering out a free and stable 
constitution for India. This one great task could not be allowed to be 
sidetracked in consideration of the urgency and insistence of any 
narrower problem of the hour. I'he Congress and Mahatma Gandhi 
should not have swerved from their path — which after the truce was 
the exploriiig of all possible avenues for the final settlement —distracted 
by the cry of the passing problem. They shonld proceed straight to 
their job. Congressmen should not have, for instance, daily dangled 
their Ihreat of civil disobedience and Mahatmaji slionld not have sent his 
fortiiiglitiy “nltimatnins" to the Vi(‘eroy, because Indian othcialdom 
could not forthwith bf* veered round to view things as Congressmen 
view(‘d them. It was to be remembered that Indian ofilcialdom like? 
oflicaaldom all ovct the world could not be expected to outgrow their 
Iiabit of miiui and tlieir tradition*.; in a day, and farther that they were, 
and to some extent were bound to be, tied to the obligations and limita- 
tions of a particular type f)f governimmt, however autocratic that govern- 
ment might in fact be. Maj(*sty's government must be carried on ; 

the suj)rem.‘.cy of law mu^t be maintaifjed — they thought and said. 

XXVM. A(iI{KF.Nfi:N1 : A Ma'ITFR of And a Te.st 

Inhere was some truth in this liberal position — one would think. We 
all knew the rejoinder of CVmgressmen to this. Fight is life, and to 
cease fighting, (‘specially when the objtH't has not been attained, is to 
stagnate and vegetate. Besides, an oligarchy, ]nirticnlarly an alien 
oligarchy, can be made t(^ yield to po])n!ar d(*mands only under a per- 
petual and persistent strain and stress of popular resistance to its en- 
eroaeliing authority. Quiescence in the ruled in the eye of the ruler 
imbecility. Perhaps iii.iny younger (Congressmen aceepted this war phi- 
losophy as their n(‘w gospel. Their philosoidiy might have been riglit or 
wrong, but it is undeniable that even in internal disputes, eontiicting 
claims an* often settled and pe:ioe is signed nndt'r the shadow of big 
gnus and bomb-lad<*n aeroplanes. The hand that carries the white Hag 
has a pistol soniew'h<*re up its sleeve. This has been the way of actual 
or potential violenct*. This and the cult of Ahimsa, of which Mahatma 
is the greatest living apostle, are of course poles asunder. But many 
( •ougressmen, particularly the younger section, would fain jettison a 
eargoload of ab.stract prineiples if t\\at would only save their vessel of 
Hope from a watery grave, and bring it safely and speedily to the pro- 
mised haven of Freedom. 'To Gandhiji himself however the Agreement 
was, firstly, a matter of honour, and secondly, a test. He would keep 
his word with the Oov^'rnment, and he would keep his word with his 
Hock. Ho must see to it that tliere was no breach of it on their side ; 
uud he could not allow any breach of it on the other side. That was 
also a matter of honour with him. He could not leav^e for London in 
the teeth of a serious breach on either side. Besides, observance <d’ 
the Agreement was a test according to him of the sincerity of British 
7 
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purposes and intentions in India. It was, tlierefon*, no nse goinj^, it 
the test failed in vital points. It was also a test foi* the f)eopIe”“(>t 
their sense of honour and loyalty and discipline. 

XXVIl. Peacf: Likki.v To Pass 

We have now at some length dealt with the view-jioints of the 
various parties to the handlinjr or mishandlino- of the /ndian politieai 
problem. The Governinent were of one mind no dotibt, but possibly 
not of one temperament ; the Congress too was of ono mind, but not 
of one temperament. There were overzealons oHieers in the one (*ami) 
and hot-ffospellers in the other. Mahatmaji when he at last sailed from 
Bombay on the 29th. Angjiist stressed the need of a ])(*ae(‘fiil atmospliere 
being maintained, of earrying through a constrnetivt‘ programme Avith 
special reference to the fourfold evil of drink, drugs, foreign cloth and 
untouchability, of the revival of the village industry of spinning, and of 
promoting unity amongst all classes. It was essentially a message of 
peace and constructive labour. On the other hand, I*t. .lawlmrial, living 
as he did near the storm centre of the V. P. agrarian tronblt's over 
which he had had apparently an inconclusive talk with the Viceroy 
(“neither satisfactory nor unsatisfactory ’0 in tin* third week of August 
(when Mahatmaji also had talked with the Vic(*roy). asked the (awnpore 
Political Conference (October o) to remember that “ independence was 
the chief aim”, and warned the people “not to be misguided by the 
truce” since “the fight could not stop till one volunteer survived”, and 
wanted all to concentrate on the work of “strengthening tin* ('ongress 
organisation”. This was interpreted in the government (piartcTs as a 
threat of war, if not actually a declaration of war. At any rates it was a 
fighting speech stressing the need of the fight tlmt was to (‘ome rather 
than that of the peace that was soon likely to |)a.ss. 

XXVin, Hlndu-Moslkm Tan(;li: ; lTs(’Arsi:s 

We have seen that the Ilindii-Moslem tangle in India has perpetually 
baffled all attempts to solve or simplify it. Those who liave studied the 
recent history of sjiecial electorates in India liave generally agre(*d 
in thinking that this evil is a modern creation due to the operafiou of 
various f.actor.s of whicli communal emphasis and political fraiu’hisc on a 
religious or credal basis has proved to be the most potent and important. 
Communal troubles are the effects rather than the causes of the 
communal emphasis as expressed in special electorates, reserved seats, 
and so forth. Mahatmaji made this absolutely plain after the informal 
Committee of the Minorities Sub-committee over which he presided in 
London had failed to arrive at an agreed .solution. “Dangle special privilege.s 
before the eye of any coramunit 5 %and chances are ninetyiiine to one that it 
will jump at it and swallow the bait. And once it has tasted the sweets 
(poisoned though these are) of special representations and reservations, 
the chances are again ninotynine to one that it will refuse to part with 
them and oppose any attempt, however wise and well-intentioned, to 
induce it to do so. It would be more than human if it did not do 
so.” — This is our version of what Mahatmaji said on that occasion. 
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XXIX. CuM^^^^^*ALI^T AND NATIONALIST ArrmJDKS 
AJl Parties Mosleiu Conference had praciticalJy endorsed the 
Fourteen Points of Mr. Jinimb. Moslems to have spocin} eJectorates 
till they voluntarily eschew thorn and fro in for the common electoral 
roll ; they must have statutory majority in Benfral and in the Punjab ; 
they must have 33 p. c. representation in the central Icffis/aturc ; and 
they must hav(^ wei^hta^ifes in the provinces where they arc 

in a minority. "J'hese were the cardinal j)oints. Others related to 

the Nortli \Vestorn hVontier and Sindh which Jattor must be separated 
from th(^ Bombay Presidency. The views of the Hindu Mahasabha, 
the Sikhs and even of the Nationalist Mussalmans were in essential 
respects conflictinj^ witii all this. The Nationalist Mussalmans headed 
by Dr. Ansari tried in Deilii and in Simla their level best to induce 
their comnuinalist brethren to be more reasonable and accommodating 
in their attitude and ])roiios:ils, but they failed. The communalists 
insisted on all Mussalmans presfuitin;^ an united front ; would on no 
account countenance a Moslem India divided an^ainst itself ; and would 
ask the nationalist Mnssalman- to ce.as^* to make pact and common 
cause with (heir “enemies’’, d'lie latter of course retorted that Congress- 
men and th(' Hindu ^Maha^abha and the Sikhs were not “enemies^’, but 
their f(‘lh^w countrymen having; a conimunity ot interests and traditions 
with them ; and that the rc'ul enemy was the die-hard and the reac- 
tionary who would for tlieir own purposes set the communities by the 
ears, and that therefore it would be suicidal to make a pact with them 
and obstruct the path of united India marchiri^ in unison to her goal 
of liberatioto Special ])reserv(‘S and berths for the Mussalmans would 
(uily accentuate the ditfercnces, and without helping forward the cause 
of Indian juaice and progres>, would rather contirm the Mobamme.dan 
ma-^ses in their general backwardness and political incapacity. Fair 
(ield and no favcuii — common electoral roll and an open arena are the 
safest in.».uranee for the creation and develo])ment of manhood, political 
or other. Protection and tariil walls in political enfranchisement and 
education arc opposed to all the sound principles of democracy, and 
are bound to prove ultiinatoly detrimental to the interests of those lor 
whose bciu’lit they are set up. The commumilists would think all this to 
be utopian dream and unpractical talk. Protection was necessary in the 
lirst stages, they said. In the name of democracy they would not allow 
oomc communities to lord it over ^omc others. 

XXX. Nationalist Moslfm-’ Move 

However that be, it was soon ])Iain that the Communalist and 
Nationalist Mussulmans were destined to i>art company with one 
another. Patch up peace' was now and again attempted to be effected 
between the two wings, but without success. The nationalists were 
accommodiiting, and were even prepared to concede the substance of 
the comnuinalist demands, but the communalists would not budge from 
their position. Jt was suggested in the nationalist papers that many 
under-ground influences were at work to make them adamant. Wc do 
not know. Dr. Ansari made a most vigorous speech on the question 
when replying to the address of the Calcutta Corporation ; but he was, 
according to all admissions, more conciliatory and accommodating as 
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the President of the Faridpur Conference. This Conference passed 
some resolutions that would seem to bridfje the bleach, but as Maulana 
Daudi said, the proposals were deceptive and unaccoi)fable. I’he fact 
of the matter probably was the Maulana and those of liis way of think- 
inj; believed that it was they and not the so-called nationalists who 
possessed the ear and eoiiuiianded the confidence of tli<^ t:rcat Moham- 
medan community. \Vc overlook the sufrfrestion tliat they were besides 
backed and braced up by their supposed w’ith subterranean or 

celestial powers. 

XXXI. CoNoRi>s W. C. Fohmi'la : Flow Acckim f:i» 

Meanwhile the C'onj.o*ess Working Committee had forged a formula 
re : the communal question (Bombay, July l.'J). It recommended adult 
franchise with the understanding “that no franchise shall be acceptable 
unless it reflects on th<‘ electoral roll the proportion of population of 
every community”. It was contended that the W. ('. n^solution eoneedrd 
the substance of Moslem demands. But it maintained that separate 
electorate was injurious, and Mo-^lems were a>k(’d to give it ui>. l>r. 
Ansari championed and (wplaiiied the W . (’. fortniila, at which M. 
.Shaukat Ali felt disa|»pointed, and called it "an eyt' wash". I>r. Moonji 
congratulated the M'. C. u])on this achievement ; wliile l>r. Kiehlew thought 
that the founula would give a further lease of lift* to eoiDiniinalism, 
Religion, in his (»pinion, should never burn the basi- <'f political n'pre- 
sentalioii. It sho\ild also be noted that lh(' All India Hindu Maha- 
sabha meeting at A kola in the second we<'k (»t Angn-l mubr the 
presidency of C. Vijiaraghavaehariar did not approve' of the ( W', C. 
formula; W’hile the All India Mosh in (V>nfcrenee meeting about the same 
time rejected the f<*rmula a^ unacceptable, and he’d out the threat <4 
non-co-operation in the R. W C. in ea.^f‘ the Moshu) demands wer(‘ not 
accepted. And all this ehallenge and I'onnter challenge w< nt merrily o!i 
while the communal menace wore a very diabolical as]>r( t in (’hittagong 
(though leaders denied tiiat this w^as really eomnuiual in origin ami 
inspiration) and in Ka-hmere (though lure tor> Hindu Maliasabhait(‘s 
and others alleged that the (rouble was largely engineered and wirrpullcd 
from British India. Later we witnessed the march of synii>athctie dalhas 
from the Punjab). 

XXXII. Xj:n Aiuution T<> R. ('. 

The Nationalist Moslems too met and eonferrf'd at Meerut Bonrbay 
and elsewhere explaining their own attitude and position and demanding 
repn'sentafion of their point of view in tfu' R. T. (\ They w^ere an 
im))ortant and growing party of Moslem thought and feeling in India, 
they said. In fact, theirs was the j ariy of the future ; the rising gene- 
rations were largely shedding the communal obsession of their elders. 
During the last movement several thousands (.f tliem had eourt(>d imj>ri- 
Honment and othorwrise passed through the hery onleal. Therefore the 
Conference in London should not go without lepresentatives of this 
new party also sitting in it. It could not aft’ord (o be ])ackrd with the 
representatives of only one school of Moslem thought and attitude. It 
was believed that Dr. Ansari^s name amongst others had been seriously 
discussed between Simla and Whitehall before the New R. T. C. person- 
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nrl was announcrd on An^^nist 4. It was nowhere to bn found in Ihn 
Jist of diftin^rninhed naniOK whiVh included those of Mahatmaji, Pt. 
Ma/aviya and SrocniHii Xaidn. Sir AU Imnm was the solo ropresenfatiw 
of the new order in Moslem India, while the (lommnnalist Alosleins had 
an acccH.sion of strength j^ivoii tr» it by tin* addition of three names — 
AI. Daiidi, M. Shaukat Ali (in the place of his late brother), and Sir 
blbal-^thc! poet laureate of Asia wdio was droaminir of a ^reat North 
Western Mohammedan Province as an eastern bulwark of a cninpacU 
(■(^herent and far>llunjr Pan-Islamic Federation. The new members were 
ainontr fhe most active', of the Ibnind Tablers, but poor Sir Ali Imam 
was, so it seemed, etVectively ^ajj^ed after he had set foot in England. 

XXX 11 1. (’MANof; <>r Huinsu (b»vr:i:vMi:M A.m> Tiir: 

(’nAN(.Kn Srn AiioN. Xo Chi\v(.r-,o v. 

TowaixE the end of y\u"iHt before Mahatmaji sailed for L<'‘ndoii, 
the Labour (rf»vernment liad been overtaken by a i^rave financial aiid 
political crisis wliieh in dramatic «piiekm'>> had ehaiux^'d the eliaraeter 
of the Ciovernnv'nt. A National ( Jovcriinu'nt fiad been formed and the 
Labitiot had been n'con-.titnted as to inelud< leader- of all the three 
pa^'ties. Mr. Macdonald wi»o htill remained at hi' ])o^t at the helm ( f 
atVaiiv a' tin* Ib'ad, was \irturilly cut otV fiom the trunk of hi^ party, 
and some of hi> trinted (‘tdlea;^U(' - who tound them<('ive" imw niiabic 
to worship "witii him in the -ame taritVi>t temple w* re sent into the 
wilderiK*^' . Mr. Hetin was « f tho.a' %\h'* thii ' went into the wilder- 
ness. He eontinued in the L [ . howevtr wher* we ^aw him doin^t 
now and then ;i bit of -im erelv symoithetii - pf akintr. t )n the ;')rd. of 
^''epteinber Hi.-. Il)tdine,'< the Maharaja <^>f Hikanii Uiade a statement 
reatlirmin^ the adhedem ol the fVim e- t.* (he prim i})le of federation 
( which had been supposed to have been shaken by the attitude of 
Maharaja Patiala and some of the lesser "(ate-' k But Bikanir fxave hi- 
.adhr ion to the ]>rifU'ip!e of fc(b ration subjeet t'> tlie (’ondition that 
India remained under the (k'own. and the sovereiy^nty oi the states and 
their treaty rit:hts were not touched, d'he m nditions attaclicd to the 
deed of acceptance' w’ore such as the < ongress delegation could not 
easily be induced to subscribe to ; yet Bikaiiir’s statement allayed for 
the moment the suspicion that the Princes had been planning a strategii* 
retreat from the position tliev had taken np during (lie tirst session of 
the K. T. (\ 

On the 4th. .i new I’ress I5ill intended to cope with encouragement 
<»f violence was foreshadowed in the Legislativ(' Assembly showing that 
the Government still meant to govern and would not abdicate in antici- 
pation of the coming of the millennium in India. .\nd one would con- 
eode that there had been imovocation enough to goad Simla on to such 
penal measure — though uoii-official member^ iu the Assembly stoutly 
ojiposod it as being both unnecessary and useless. Sir Abdur Rahim 
J^aid that the Bill really aimed at control of the entire i*ress. In the 
latter part of duly the Bombay acting Governor had been shot at while 
a guest at the Frrgusson College, and Mr. Garlick, a senior judicial 
officer of Bengal, had been assassinated in Court ; and it was alleged 
that this was to avenge the hanging of Dinesh Gupta iu jail. However, 
when on 7th. September the Federal Structure Sub-committee met. Bri- 
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tieh delegates, and in particular. Sir Samuel Iloaie, assured the Indian 
delegates that change of government did not mean change of Ciovern- 
incnt s policy in regard to India, and that (he conservatives were as 
anxious as any one for (he settlement and ensuring both sound govern- 
ment and good will. 

XXXIV. The Siuond SrrriLPMEN t 

After many anxious talks and negotiations with Mr. ICmei>on. Sir 
d. CYerar, the Vierroy and the Bombay Governor on the (piestion oi 
alleged non-comj)Iiance by bc^th Hid(‘s with the terms of the Delhi 
Settlement— negotiations that had not often been satisfactory in lesiilt 
and had sometimes been very i ear the breakitig point — Mahatmaji was 
at last able to sail for London and make his virgin speech in the 
Federal Structure Sub-committee. As we have seen, ohservaiiee o{ 
Settlement by both ])arties was a matter of honoui' with Mahatmaji. It 
was also a test. lie had naturally therefore made it a er>ndition prece- 
dent to his going to th(' Conference. Ilis liberal friends took, as we 
have also seen, a dilferent \ iew. Before his departure' for London, 
Mahatmaji had been able to per-'Uade the (lovcrnment to make a 
second Scttlrment, unde-r which, amongst other thit)g^, enquiries had to 
be instituted int(’ the ceu.dition of allaiis at some of the imp«utant 
centre- of the unrest that had, for some time past, been brcwirjg in 
the land. 

XXXV. Mahatma.ii In R, T. ( '. 

tbn tie* l.’'th of S(‘pfember Mahatmaji spoke (fnr L' tninntes) in (he 
K. S. ('(.mmittee in wliich he bri(*flv narrated (hr* hi-tf)ry of thr* (Vm- 
gress mcA'ement and dwelt on it- claims a.- the tno-t rr ]»resen(ativ»* and 
important political organi'^ation in India entitled to spr'ak and (n'at on 
her behalf : he also read and explained thr* Conjrress mandate which 
detinitely tixed indepr rjdenee as the goal <*f India ; bnt thi,- did not 
l>reelude a partnerslii;) betwra n absolute erpials la id “by the silken <'or<l 
of love’’. Thi^ clear and forceful expositimi of the Congress position 
by Mahatmaji was rather well leeeived in lOnghiiid, and it was not 
thought that it was in the nature of an ultimatum. Before thi^ on the 
LUh. Mahatmaji had broadcasted to America “appealing to the cons- 
cience of the world oFi behalf of the seiiii-starved millions of India ’. On 
(he 17th. he spoke again in the F. S. C. in which he ermfessed to a 
feeling of being oppressed by the sen.se of unreality ; In' eornplairn'd oi 
(he Committee’s interminable proceedings ; he urged (lovernment to 
place their “cards on the table”. Method of rrleetion (direct and indirect) 
was also diseusssd in which connexion he remarked that In* was “not 
frightened by indirect election”. Ilis plan was to make the villagea of 
India the electoral units for the Jegi.«latiires. Thr* villagers were ((» 
elect (he “electors” for these bodies. This was indirect election. But 
his id(a w'as to re-cstablibh and reinstate the ancient Indian village com- 
munes, and make them act as integral autonomous units in the life of 
the nation. As he said in his address to the M. P.’s ( ‘J3rd. )— the 
villagers’ interests must be pararaouiit ; control over the army and foreign 
relations was essential for giving adequate relief to the villagers by sav- 
ing enough money for improving their lot and carrying through u great 
and comprehensive scheme of reconstruction. 
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Meanwliilo cIoudH had bofMi g.^thering thick and soinbro on the Indian 
riniiamont. Kvery trace oT “blue sky and fair hoavfMi” was diHappoarino. 
Tliere was a recrudescence of communal trouble and revolt in Kashmere 
for which military precaution had to be taken. The hapi)enings were 
serioJis enough to send their reverberations throufjjh the whole length and 
breadth of India. l-pon the murder of a Maliomedan police officer 
at ChittagonK, tlie undertjround mines of mob violence catij^ht the spark, 
and exploded to brintj: about a <’-olos-<al disaster especially to the Hindus. 
A 'J^)wn Hall meetin<( was held in (’alcutta in which leaders who had 
made local empiiries (►penly allej/ed not only the connivance of some of 
the lOuropeans and Indians of f 'hittap^on^* at what happened but al.so an 
instillation by them and snine of tin* Anj^lo-lndian j^apers of the diabo- 
lical deed in pursuit of a policy of reprisal for politi<‘al murders. In 
fact, so ^p’ave and so tlirect wen^ th«* alle^^atioi^. tfiat the (i«»vernment 

was moved to appoint an official committee to empiire into them. The 

i-eport submitted by them was however not published thoiiu:h the Ikm^^al 
t 'oun(‘il aflked for its publication. An iiK-ident of even {greater tnii^ic 
importance was tin* shootiin!; and killing; of t^vo detenu*-^ in the Ilijli 
Hetention ('amp - Santo^h K. Mitt<*r and d'afakc'^wer 8(‘n. T'in*ir dead 
bodies were brought to C'alcutta .and carried in iirocessimi tt) the biirn- 
ine p;hat. And tliis naturally becaiiKf the occasion for the manifestation 
of a d(*ep and oreat popular excitement. An Kmiuiry ('omniittee wa.s 
attain n:rant<*d by the Ciov(*rnm(‘nt. Hut this time it was a public en- 

(juiry and the report was made public which said that the firinn[ had 

been '‘indiscriminat(* and W’ithout justilh ation". The^^* happenninc; were 
most unfortunate*. While they ^ave a new momentum to the growth 
of violence in Heiiijal, tliey were also an incentive to 
CJovernm<*nt to have its p(*nal armoury fillc*d well and timely with 
extiaordinary and drastic weapons of otfence and defence. The arena 
was s|)n*ad for the continuation and intensilication of the grim and 
gory “ring dance” of violence. The indirect conseipiences of the inter- 
play were even more imj)ortant than tin* direct. H orsad and Hardoli, 
Allahiibad and Ibie Bareilly, ( 'hittagong and Hijli provtnl, for the Indian 
public, far more dism.il and dynamic than they l(>oked. And so did 
the tresh murders of British and Indian otlicials Uhe C\>o!uilla .Magis- 
trate was shot dead by two school girls in their teens ; while the 
Dacca Magistrate and the President of the lOuropean Association in 
(^dentta narrowly e.scaped being killed) far as the temper and 
leelings of the British f)ublic were concerned, rerrorism tended to 
draw out more and more of the tough and stitl' side of human nature. 
And these reactions on the general temper of the two peoples 
concerned were certiinly nut such as could make easy au amicable aud 
friendly settlement. 

XXXVn. FiNANCiAr. (kusis 

On the 14th. Viceroy’s addre.ss to the Assembly contained a twofold 
related to the need for maintaining a peacefid atmosphere, 
and the other to that of a concerted effort made by the Qovermiient 
and people for stamping out terrorism. The new Press Bill aiming at 
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the suppression of instillation to violence had already been placed on 
the legislative anvil ; and the Viceroy speech not only had that ifi 
mind but jiossibly other and more drastic measures that might have 
been then only in club talks or even subconscious contoinidation. But 
not only was the Indian sky then overcast with the dark thunder cloud 
of terrorism and the sombre storm cloud of the agrarian trouble ; the 
very groundwork of the Imi)erial as well as Indian financial adminis- 
tration was then exj)erieiicing a mighty eartlujiiake. We referred to tin* 
tinancial crisis that brought about the disruption of the Labour 
Government in England and patched together a so-called National 
C’abinet under a Labour Prime Minister reigning but (as it was 
supposed) hardly ruling at 10 Downing Street, and an out-aii-out 
Conservative reigning as well ruling at the India Ollice. The Gold 
Standard was suspended. The trusted and stable British sterling was 
rendered an erratic and lluetuating thing. It was feared that it was going 
to run a race with tlie continental mark or other wild and volatile things in 
])oint of such erratic feats as looping the loop. In Indian I'xchange the 
rupee had b(‘en first linked with lOd. English money at gold point or 
a<‘cording to gold standard. This was snbse(iuentiy raisi'd to Isd. 
gold. This raising of the exchange value benelit(‘d Ih*itish trading and 
other interests, but it made India - a S(‘ll(‘r chiefly of raw niatcuiaU —a 
great loser. It was comi)uted that India had lost to the tune of many, 
many crores on account of this one serious ('xchange h:indi<*.aj> alone. 
Indian publicists and financiers often inveighed at this false Exchange 
policy and impeached what they calh'd “the iinancial mal-administratioii 
of India’*. Of course Indian Einance Members and otlna* authorities 
had now and then attempted the jugglery to convince their critics that 
the raising of the ratio had not acted prejudicially on the linan(*ial 
condition of India, but had, on the contrary, benefited her. It had been 
as usual “in the interest of India”. But apart from all the niceties and 
intricacies of the science of (’urrency and Excliange, the man in the 
street preferred to abide by the rules of his simple arithmetic and not 
by the axiom.s and postulates of any financial hypergeometry. He would 
calculate thus : 1 take a bale of cotton to a British market and sell 
it for say KiOd. With this money in my pneket I come baek home 
and go to a Bank to change it into Indian money. I should liave been 
paid exactly Rs. 10 if the ratio had been ;it I lid. Ihit I must take 
I80d. or 20d. more to my Bank if I am to receive Rs. ]() in (*xchange. 

1 lose therefore owing to the higher ratio of exch.ingi*. t )n tin*, other 
hand, a Britisli trader s“lis a commodity in the Indian market iind is i)aid 
Rs. 10 for it. When h(‘ change.s it into English money, he gets IsOd. If 
the ratio had been at lOd, he would have got JOOd. only, that is, 20d. 
less. H(‘ is a gainer therefore t(» that (?xtenf on aecoiiiit of the higher 
ratio of excha/»ge. This is the calculation of the man in the .street 
umiutiated into the mysteries and subtleties of science and sophistry. Now, 
Pt. Madan Mohan and other leaders ixnnted out that the acute agrarian 
situation in U. P. and elsewhere was due no doubt to world depression 
bringing down prices to a low level so that there was no sullicient and 
adequate return to the agriculturists for thei.^ agricultural produce ; but 
they submitted that these general causes had been assisted and ai'cen- 
tuated by the wrong Exchange jmlicy of the Indian Government. 



V. p. sirvATioy 5 : 

XXXVIlJ. Rrj>Ki:% Nfav Ajjjascf: 

This 18cl. ratio )iad boon at efolcl point. That Iiad kopt the poor rnpoc 
at least a d(*pcndal)Io thiii^. Wedded to a ^rold standard it was 
even rosjiectablc*. But a siinph; decree from Whitehall divorced the 
Indian riii)ee from its natural and respectable alliance with ^old and 
wedded it to the erratic stt rlin;;. This linkintr of the ru])ee with the 
fluctuating sterlin^^ nu'uh* it los(* its domicile, nr as it was called, its 
natural h‘vel, in the world market. The Indian Merchants’ Chamber 
(Bombay) took strong e.\e(‘i>tiofj to the statement of Sir S. Hoare (the 
new Se(U*etary of State for India) re : the surrender of the gold point, 
and said : “'Phe rup(*e should be link«‘d to gold to secure a true gold 
standard, and not to slerling which was fluetiuiting and de])reciating in 
Pu’ius of gold.” The I'Vdciatinn of Indian ChanibcT of C’ommerce and 
Industry also sruit a telegram to the State Secretary and ^lahatnia 
Ciandhi iirotesting against the -tep taken behind the back of India in 
a matter so vitally aiV»‘eting her interests. On the ‘J.oth. the Legislative 
Assembly in Simla iii'O fal a r< -selntion regarding what was called White- 
hall dictation. A .'-ecauid I'inance Bill had also been introduced by 
the Financ'e Menilxr to rai^e more money by taxation (whieh 
tfmehed nf>t only Incomes and Postal Kate- but the poor man’s 
salt aN<0 to make the two *end< of administration meet. This 
was ab'o stoutly oi)posed by the As.-embly which turned dov.m the proposal 
by a majority of votes. Governmeut tried to untie the gordiaii knot 
fir''t by adding the ( roveruor-General’s recommendations to the pro- 
l)osals ; but the attemi)t having failed, the knot was tiually cut by the 
Govenior-GemTars certiticatiou. The nationalist pajicrs waxed indig- 
nant over the whole l)u-«iness and exclaimed — “financial autonomy of India 
in action indeed” ! Mr. Slianmukham C’hetty who moved the censure 
r(‘solution (carried l\v (it votes to 40) denounced the policy a.s “politi- 
cal eimincipafion campled with economic slavery”. Tlii.s he .said was 
indirect j)reference for British agai ist foreign countries whose trade 
tot.'dlc'd (l* ye.'ii.s ago.) d>l» crores against IT'J 'uith England. The Indhui 
Gidd Kcserv(* was depleted to the extent of (‘>0 crores through the 
lOxcluuige j)olic} — lie also infornu'd us. On tlie other hand. Sir S. 
Iloare met some Indian K.T.(\ delegates to explain the (joverimnmt’s rupee 
move. Sir Henry Strako.scli. a finance authority, was present to answer 
(]nestions askid. Mahatmaji was also present, but he reserved judgment. 
Subsefiuontly he .^aid tliat lie wa.s unconverted and unconvinced. 

XXXIX. U. K. Agrarian SrrrATioN. 

It was gvmerally feared that the U. P. agrarian situation would in all 
probability prove to be the grave of the Gandhi-Irwun Pact. An Agrarian 
Committee had been ui)i)ointodf but it soon came to n deadlock. There 
had been (id p.c. increase of rent during the hat SO years. It was ciniraed 
that this should be brought back to the old level Landlords would 
thereby lose 4¥j crores. As a counterblast they demanded that Govern- 
ment should abandon land revenue to the extent oi IV 2 crores. Govern- 
ment could not agree to this. They would fall back to the level of land 
revenue as in 1901. Congress W.C. mot (Oct. 27) at New Delhi to con- 
sider the situation. Pt. Jawharlal strongly advocated a no-tax campaign 
in U.P. But C.W.C. would rather wait till the return of Gandhiji. It 

8 
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also endorsed Mr. Aney'a award in the Hon^al Conp;i'osH election dis- 
pute. Congressmen and Government ofiietrs were however still discussing 
rent remission in U.P. and trying and hoping against hoix* to find an 
way out. And it slionld bo noted that th(‘ (\\V.C\ did n(»t block the 
way. It was still averse to the starting of a no-rent eampaigtt. 
Mahatmaji had indeed wired to f*t. .1. N<‘hrn that nothing was to be 
expected from tlie H.T.C. Hut this as lie ^nbsecpiently explaimd referred 
to the agrarian situation. On the lllh. Novi'iiiber, th(' Agrarian 
Committee report was published. Tin* aetual rc missions meant saeiiliee 
of land revenno to the extent of 1 (u on* and 1^0 Jaes. I ids was tlie 
limit beyond which (loveniment eonhl nf*t go. ( 'on^ress deinitndcd further 
reduction of current kiiaj’if rents linn due Aoeording to its demaiai, 
the total rent remissions siioidd b<* t> and Ij on ire.*^ "total increase 
.since iPUl- “IN'aee or no p{’a(*e, (Single-'' w'^idd come between the land- 
lords and tenants ; it woidd never eountenanee the utter e('ouomie 
ruiiuition of the pt'asaiitr}’ in the ])io<<'ss nl ia*nt realization.’ I lie 

deadlock continued till OeeemlxT. In the week we find that tli(‘ 
U.P. Government ndiisid further discussion on the ground that “interim” 
advice had been given by the Congress to (“ultivators to witlilioid i)ay- 
ment of rent iiending negotiations. Doth the (lovernmeiit and the Provincial 
Congress Comimttca' issiual statements (‘Xplaining their respective 
positions. The curtain however w’as rung clown uneeremonioii.sly on the 
whole affair of negotiations by the j)romnlgation i>n 14th. neeember of (he 
U.P. Instigation and Emergency Powers ( Irdinamx'. It w'a" (»n tin* 
Bengal mode!. It was to provide againt iij.*^tigation and also to arm the 
Government with special and very drastic pow’crs to control su^pectid 
persons, to take jiossessioii of property, eontrol tran.'-port, impnx* colleetive 
fines and making parents and guardians liable for thf‘ ol^onei s of young 
persons. A similar Ordinance had been i>romulgal('d (Nhtv. I’sj in 
Bengal (extended in tlie first instance to ('hitt.agfuig). It had among of her 
things vested Special Tribunals with very extraordinar;; pi ui rs n*: 
procedure and passing of .‘^ent<‘nees. 

XL. R.T.C. Vkssf.i. Saii.in(j in Pi:i:ii.ors Zum; 

'ilie K.T.C. vess(‘l had at first been .-ailing on wliat ^ec•nled to be a 
placid and charted sea. But .‘‘Oon it fnimd it.^elf drifting to a peri)ou^ 
zone where .sunken reefs lurked beneath a tleeeptiv<‘ .‘surface placidity. 
The vessel had been foredoomed to be WKcked on the communal rock. 
Mahatniaji’s first speeches on the F.8.C\ w^ere not taken as (‘ontairiing an 
ultimatum. Still he wa.s not mincing matters. On the ‘JTth duly he 
said in an interview — “If ministers w'aiited to mark time and .sliiint the 
Indian settlement he would wi.-h to return to India.” Summing up the 
position he said there had so far been mather progres.s nor retrogression. 
But things were not at a standstill and .some at least of tlui iiifluene.es 
had not simiily been marking time. Things were moving but not in the 
direction in which the Congress would wish them to move ; aud 
influences had not been marking time but burying mines and trimming 
and connecting their fuse. On the 28th. tlie Premier of course referred 
to the Hindu Mo.-leni question as an “internal question” in regard to 
which Government arbitration would be unacce]»(able to all. “You should 
be your own scapegoats, for if you are responsible, you will and must work 
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out an ai^rocniont.” “(jlf>vcrmn(*nt arbitration the most unsatisfactory 

solution'’. 0.1 the other harul, If.II. the A^a Khan had broadcasted to 
America — ‘ I'liey will resist to tie* last afiy attempt that Jirider the colour 
of democracy places tie in at tin* mer(*y of other sections. Moslems will 
however finht shonldfT to ‘^houhh-r with the Hindus for a constitution 
jrivine stabli; and just (Ieino(*raey.” I'ln* A^a Khan had, it would seem, 
already picked n|> some of the stock and choice vocabularies of British 
conservatism. Mr. .linnah too had been in such a li^htinj; mood while 
addressing thf‘ Mn>!em Studrmt^’ rnion io Bf)iiibay that Mr. Chapla, 
a nationalist Mn.-l<*in leader, had tlioiifrht tit to characterize his speech “as 
unfortunate and mi-elii^vni-.” Bi;r Brother had never of course 

cared to <*oner'al hi> (‘(Kit of mail in soft difilornafic trappincfs. He was 
foj’ /hrhtiM;^ “a thrm-aiid Handfii-”. In a Madras address ho was also 
reported to haV(‘ -::iid that non-vi'»ler)ce iiad never been his creed. Had 
this avowal an imi)lied relation fo his jiroposed metluxl of fiprhtintt a 
thousand (landlii^ / Wo d » not know. A Bombay Nationalist Moslems' 
iiifM'tine w;|.^ h<>we\<‘r -.nu^ht to b'* broken np by a lathi charge by 
some eommiinali^ts. But who w uld dare sngeest that this was done 
under the if^piralioii (tf any f»t‘ the high apo-th s of swe(‘t reasonableness 
and Moshmi unity V 

XU. TaUv-^ in Loxoon : Othef,' MiNoniTiE>. 

Mah.ilinaji had talk' with Mr. dinnah in the last week of September 
rm the I lindii-Mo^h in ({UCNii .11. He was ready to concede practically 
the whoh' d -mand but he would consult the Nationalist Moslems. He 
would ill jjarticular h ive Dr. Ausari in the R.T.C. Pt. Malaviya and Dr. 
Mo )uji w(’re wateliing tiie (l‘‘V(‘lo]nnenfs with evident anxiety 
()ct<*br*r opens with the dissolution of the Parliament. The Communal, 
deafllock still remained. 'I'liere were adjonrninents of the Minorities 
Sub'C,ommi(tr(* in the lope that .‘'rmu* kind of settlement would be 
reached. An informal Committee w'as constituted with Mahatma as 
presid 'iit to thresh out the whole (pie^^ion. Mahatma's ‘‘blank cheque'* 
had ahinned the Hindu Mah.i'^abhaites as well as the Sikhs. Mr. Jayakar 
in a lett '1' to the Mahatma said that the blank cheque had a “romance 
about it’' but it wholly unsuitable. The situation was further 

comiilicated by Mahatuiaji conceding vspecial re])resentation to the 
Moslem^ and Sikhs but stoutly denying it to the Depressed classes 
and other minorities. 'riiis naturally provoked a most determined 
opposition from certain scction<. Mahatma said that special 
repre:s(Mitatinn of the Mo^lf'ins and Sikhs was accepted by him for 
“historical reasons.” It had been a legacy to the (^'ujgress under the 
Lucknow Pact. (But did it apply to the Sikhs ?) The Congress 
position wMs explained by Mahatma as aiming at the elevation of the 
Depressed (Masses which could rn>t be achieved by special representa- 
tion, but by adult snil'rage and declaration of riglits, with a right to 
appeal to the highest tribunal in the land. The Lahore Resolution and the 
W. C. Resolution at Bombay had formulated the Congress view. 
Special representation given to the De])ressed Classes would vivisect 
the great flindii society and divide the peaceful Indian villages into oppos- 
ing camps warring with one another for a dubious mess of political 
pottage. Pt. Malaviya also thought that the purpose of national govern- 
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mcnt would be defeated if special ropresentafion wore irifjodueed. This 
nttitndc however provoked op])ositiori not only from Dr. Ainhedkar who 
said — “the untonehabJes are not ITindns^\ but also iron) the Moslems 
and Sikhs and some of the in-oniinenl nationalists sneh as Sir 'Pc j fhiha- 
dur Saprii. In fact, the minorities ineludincj: tlie Mc'slcms and Siklis 
pooled their resources and made a eommon cause and took a common 
plea. They drew up a “Bill of Rights” eontaininfj: 11 clauses deiininj^ 
their special rights as to franchise, citizenship etc. And tlicy claimed 
that they represented j). c. of the Indian poj)ulation. Be it said 
in fairness to the fair sex represented in tlu* JL 1\ (\ that it refused to 
have anything to do with the Minority Pact or special representation. 

XLII. Why Mahatma Opposkh Sitatal RjHTiKsKN'iATioN of 

I>FPI,KsSi:i) ( ’l.ASsKs 

Mahatmaji opposed special rcpre<entati(m of the Dcjvressed (/lapses 
in their own interest. lie claimed that hc' rejUA'sented them— in fact 
that the C’onj^rcss rc‘prcsented ho p. c. of the »»}’ India. And he 

made it jierfectly clear that he would not only have nniveival adult 
suflfragje (barring for the ])rc‘><‘nt the Moslems aiid Siklis if tlu'v should, 
pending: the referendum whieh was to follow, re fuse to inb shoulders 
with the Hindus at the jndD, but that he W'mid forthwith admit all 
classes including: the untouelmbles to certain common and fniulaiiiental 
rights of social status and civic liberty. As he* ^aid at tlie tinal sitting ed’ 
the Minorities Snb-committoe : ‘'Ib'avem help India il India i.■^ to have 
representatives elccte*d by racial greuips.*’ Spf'tdal rcjiresernttition for 
the Untouchables wenild be “a ))erpetnal bar sinisteT*’. That the 
Untouchables’ spokesman in the R. T. C\ had distrusted liiin had been 
“the unkindest cut of all.” “1 will lu^t sell the vital inte're*>ts of the* 
Untouchables even for winning tlie frecde>in etf India.” “I claim that 
in my person I represent the vast ma.-s of UntoneliaMes. If a refer- 
endum were taken, I would top the poll.” Special electorate, he added, 
was no removal of the bar sinister which was tlic shatm* of tlic orthodox 
Plindus. “I would far rathcT Ilindui.^m died than nntonchahility lived.” 
He did not mind if the Untoucliablc.s watc converted to Mahamnied' 
anism or Christianity. But there rnu.-t be no division in tin* villages. 
*T will fight it with all my life.” Hc also explained wljy the II. M. 
Settlement had failed. The very communal emphasis had defeated the 
purpose. The communal question was not the fulcrum ; the R. T. C. 
bad not been called for that. Britisli statesmanship and Britisli pledges 
certainly soared higher than that. Sir IL Carr’*- and oth(>r^’ Agr<‘ement 
(the Minority Pact) was not dc.sigmd to aeliievc responsible govern- 
ment, but share jinwer wdtli biircaueraey. “If that is the intention.... 
J wdsli them well, but the Congres.<* is entirely emt of it.” “The Con- 
gress will wander in wiiderrjes.s rather thati go in for it.’^ It was nut 
to be expected that after 10 years’ exp^Ticnce of this scheme which 
made us live in reserved compartments and in mutual distrust if not 
antipathy, it was likely (hat we should rise one fine morning 
hugging one another in an exuberance of fraternal love. Responsible 
Government, if it were to come, must not undergo vivisection. No 
government, would stand the strain. 
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MAHATMAJrS CONCESSION’S TO DEMANDS 
XLIJI. Mahatmaji's C()N(‘e.ssi()n.s to Demands 

We need not review the dreary and i>rotracted business of the de- 
tailed negotiations. The Afoslem delegates raised rather than lowered their 
demands in the sceond session. We need not trace the erratic <airvc 
of those demands. IMahatmaji, as we saw, was prepared to concede the 
substance of th(*m without haggling, and his attitude in this respect 
was both misunderstood and viewed with grave misgivings by the 
Hindu Mahasabha, tlie Sikh.s and many oth( rs. Ilis conc(‘Ssion to t\ie 
Conununalist demands was subj^*et however to certiiin vital conditions, 
hhrst, the Moslems must make common cause with the Hindus or 
rather with the Congress in the matter of Puma Swaraj. Secondly, the 
Nationalist Moslems must be cori'^nlted and an agreed j)Osition must 
be evolved. Thirdly, no other Minority mn^t he unfairly and unjustly 
treated and placed in an nnsatisfactory i)osition. The commuiialist 
d(‘lcgates would not corm* dowfi and met t tiiese eonditions even half 
way. It was hinted by some London correspondents that they had 
been in s(‘cret cordial CutenU* with the die-hard section of British 
'loryism as represented for example by Lord Llyod, Lord Hentford, 
I^rrd Syd(‘nham and others. They were said to have beerj braced up 
whcn(‘ver signs of weaku(*ss or (*f yielding wen^ indicated. Sir Ghuznavi, 
for exam[)l(‘, arrived in London in the nick of time (so it w’as suggest- 
ed) to save the situation when sneh >igns were developing. AVhatevcr 
truth there miglit or might m^t be in such allegations, wo find that 
the Moslem delegates persistently refused to have anything to do with 
f(‘deration or eentral respon.-ibility, unles*; tluir entire communal 
demand were first ccmcedf d, or as tli(‘y liked to put it, their special 
int(»rc-'ts were adccpiatcly safeguarded. They a!,-o persi^tontly refused 
to submit tlieir plea to arbitration or de(*i<ion by an outsid<‘ (and, as 
Mahatmaji suggested, judicial) tribunal. After Mahatmaji*'^ refusal to 
enneed(‘ special representation to all minorities other than the Moslems 
and Sikhs, tlu're was made, as we saw. an offensivi* and defensive 
allianee amongst all the minorites (with the exception of the women 
delegates'). Tluir “bill fd' right.^” gave up of course the absurd game 
of tryini’: to make the majority community a minority, but still its 
upshot was, as Mahatmaji said, not responsible government, but sharing 
power with the bureaucracy. The Premier had on one occasion vali- 
antly (*tr(TC(] to arbitrate if all parties %vould accord their consent to 
this ill WTiting, but is was an olVer that Mahatmaji was not in a position 
to accept. It is to be observed in fairness to the Premier that, though 
he had laid stress on the need of solving the communal question (and 
no body would join issue with him in that), ho had never perhaps 
intended to sidetrack or delay the eonstitutional issue pending a solu- 
tion tluTeof. Some of his sermons in the R. T. V. contained ydirases 
that might have jarred on aecount of their familiar tone on the ears 
of th(‘ deh'gates ; but there w^is perhaps nothing to make us suspect 
that he was talking pure claptrap or bunkum, when he was asking 
the dolegates to "face the facts” and not “stand in the way of the 
GovernmenP’ trying to do justice to India. It wn\s just likely that he 
felt liimself in as complex a tangle as his Indian guests found tbem- 
f^elves in, and was as anxious to find an way out as they. He was 
ready to help and seek help, and it would perhaps be unjust and 
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unchnritabJe to suf^^est that his hoavt was gladdened and not dismayed 
at the turn of ovonts which tonded to make confusion werse and still 
worse confounded. Hut at the same time it must be rcmombcTed that 
he had packed tlie H. T. C. with the nominees of Simla and M hitehml, 
and though of course he had attempted to mend matters a little by in- 
viting the Congress also to participate, he failed to attach to th<* 
sole Congress delegation the measure of weight and importance that it 
deserved by reason of its unicim* position as the accredited ref)resenta- 
tivc of (he best organised and most virile national institution in Jndia. 

XLIV. Tin: Rkpoiits Ani> Tun Conijukss Position 
About the constitutional achievement of the second \L T. P.» the 
Jess said the better. The F. S. C'.’s report was incons{'(jiiential and 
made only minor changes in the recommendations of the tiisf session 
report. Mahatmaji had his Note of Dissent. He was opjjosed to the 
proposal of two chambers in the Lep^islature with co-ordinate powe/'s. 
lie was prepared under certain conditions to .sUf)port a small second 
chamber consisting of the nominated delegates of tlie governments rd 
the Federation, advisory in function. He was also opposed to special 
representation of landlords, European and Indian coinmeri'e and labour. 
Xo nominated members in the House of Representatives, though specia- 
lists may address the House. Indirect election on the basis of village 
units and adult sullragc. As r(*gards, of couive, the v’ital point of con- 
trol over the vital matters of polic> — political, financial and inilitar\ — 
neither the first imr tin' second report contem;)latrd giving that control. 
And it was this that the ('migress could not do without, i'olicy in 
army, exteinal relations and finance must be substantially under i)opu]ar 
control even during the so-called period of trauHition. Safeguards and 
all necessary adjustments must be solely and clearly in the intcrc'^t 
of India. India will respect the just rights not only of the Service." 
but also (hose of all other foreign interests ; will continue to seek and 
have the lidp of the bureaucracy in the matter of future administra- 
tion ; but she will not share re.sponsibility with tluMii. I'hat was the 
(>ongrcss position. There was hardly any substantial advane.e made to 
this position in the second report. The Premier on the l.Mth. November 
and on 1st. December spoke in the R. T. C. on the policy and plan of 
the British Government. It was practically a reiteration of the jiolicy 
and plan as set forth in the Ptth. January Declaration. 

The reports of the various Ommittees were? provisional as regards 
certain matters, while divergent opinions only w^'n* recorded as regards 
certain others. We must leave our readers to the good otliees of the 
White Paper. We do not deal with them here. We have simk^m al- 
ready of the Working, Federal Finance, P"act Finding, Franchise Com- 
mittees that were set up to explore further into the details and intrica- 
cies of the future Indian constitution on the spot and report. Some 
thought this was the only way to continue the work of the R. T. C. ; 
while others asked — if this meant businc.ss or simply marked time. 

XLV. “No WRiiCKiNG Policy” 

The General Election in England had been a “tariftist victory,” and 
the House of Commons had been packed with Tories just as the R.T.C. 
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liful pncked with tlw *'yoinincos'' nnd CoinmnnnliHtH. Tlw ''Daily 
Herald'^ bad sufTf^ostod that the Tf>ri('fi now i/» ovcrwiwiminfr majority 
would i)rovo too poworfiil for those who ifitended to do their duty by 
India, and that tlieso elements in lea^^iie with the niorf‘ i>Iiant materials 
in the It. T. (\, would be able to wrectk it. In fact, they were plaun- 
injr to wreek it—said the ‘‘Daily Herald”. Both Sir S. Hoare and the 
IVeiniio of course ])romj)tly and sfojitly repudiated the insinuation, but 
observant and wary minds an*, atid wert*. iidI easily reassured. “Tiion* 
is no }.o>in<.!: baek to tlH‘ Simon report“we were assured. But on 
November J' W(^ lind 2!< firominent Houndtablers ineludinj; Gaudhiji 
addressintr a letter tr» the Premier a.skin;r him not to think that iVovin- 
vimdal Autonomy ordy without central n‘sponsibiiity could meet the 
])re.s<‘nt Indian situation. Provincial autonomy must be takefj as jiai't of a 
compact and coiiipr hcrjsive scheme of ccnfra/ rc^pnn^^ibiJity, oiynnicuHy 
related to if as units are re/afc’d t'» the whoh-. Jamal Mahamiuad was the 
ofily Afahammedaii di'h^rafe who signed th(‘ doeiim# nf, Jn deference to the 
wishes of tliesf* members, the Ibemier thought it expedient to d(‘for the 
jrrant of JVovincial Autonomy only in the lir^t instance. But not only 
tliis but tlie whoh* (piestion of responsible uov(Tnrnei»t was pr)stponed 
to an uncertain futnn* date for decision. Possibly anr>ther Coiderence 
would .n(*et aftir the Gommittees sent <>ut to India had reported. Then 
a fresh tam.i>ha of rocket-brine; and communal inud-throwinf:^ in London 
perhnt)s. Mahatmaji had, it is true, at a certain sfa^je < f the t Vmfer* 
ence asked for the immediate introduction of Provir»cial Autonomy 
pemlin^ the setth'inent of certain tc'chnical dlibculties inseparably con- 
n('C,t('d w’itli th(‘ introduction of fed<Tatit)n and central responsibility, 
d'his a^^ain had mad(* M<*ssrs Sapru, dayakar and other friend.s nervous, 
as his blank cln (iue, his opposition to sj)ecial n^presentation of the 
l)ei)re‘-sed (lasses and others, and his !-ather socialistic renderint; of 
the la'lation between th(‘ haves and have-nots in Future India had 
alarmed or wauTi(‘d them. But as Mahatmaji exi)lained, hi.s idea of 
provincial autonomy ( witli no reserve powers for the Governor, and 
practically no overriding ])()W<‘rs for an outside authority) diifored from 
tile U. T. G. brand as real pearl of the first water ditVer.s from third 
rat<* imitation pearl, ’riu* federal device did not work very happily in 
the s( cond U. '\\ G. As Gaudhiji said—it proved to be “another apple 
of discord.” In fact, tin* participation of the (’on^ress in the K. T. G. 
liad made all the lietcu’iJj^nmeous elements in it feel uneasy, nervous, 
suspicious and alert. It was felt tliat ('on^re.ss meant to dominate the 
situation. 

XLVJ. R. T. V. Anu Apteu 

This not only made the would-be co-operators jealou.s and distrustful 
of one another, but it .stiflened the back of Authority. \\"e have be- 
lorc dwelt at some length on the inner and temperamental causes which 
had been undermining the Pact with the Gongn ss. The happenings in 
India accelerated the i)roce.ss. There was no settlement of the 
agrarian dispute in U. P. Congress withdrew from the Gordon Enquiry 
in Bardoli. Th(» Bengal Provincial Conference at Berhampore pro- 
tested against Ordinance-nde, decided to boycott all British goods. 
B. P. C. C also threatened to bt‘giu direct action on its own responsi- 
bility if the C. W. C. would not tuiike common cause with it as regards 
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Hijiif Ohitta^oni; and the Ordinances. The European Associations and 
many Anglo-Indian papers? had again boon breathinp; hro. Such stray 
remarks by responsible cabinet ministers as — “(lie Hritisli soldier 

will never consent to serve under Indian orders”, “there was no 
prospect of a considerabh' reduction of the British Army in 
India”, “safeguards must be real and there would no relaxation 
of them without the oonsont of Parliament” — wore taken by 

many as throwing a Inrid, signi/ieant side-light on the approadiing 

shadow ('f tlie c.c'ining <»r(ler. Several drastic ( )rdinan(‘(‘s had a)r(‘ady 
been promulgated and some of the Ootjgrcss leaders already arn^sted 
(including tlie “Frontier (ramlhi“) wlnm Gandhiji landed in Bombay, 

cancelling his American and Enro|»eaii tours, in response to urgent 

calls from the Gongress 1‘resident and Fxeeutive. He had already con- 
tradicted th(' Italian report that he had made up his mind to “rem‘W 
the fight” upon landifig on the Indian shore. He arrived with a per- 
plexed but open mind to s(‘ck light from both the (jiiarteis - nationalist 
and government. He wcmld diMaivs ^vith all and tlam mak** up his 
m\nd and udv\-e t\\e i\ N\ . t'. and also Government it t\i< y \v<'u\d \\ave 
his adviee. The Yieeroy and \\is <.'ounei\ were t\\en in Gaieutta. Prae- 
tically every body was bn-y ]>nrying the tniee and no one wa- tonnd 
praising it. Gandhiji wantt d to interview t]n‘ Yieeroy ami se(‘k adviee. 
The Viceroy would iimhr no eireiunstanccs diseiH^^ tin' (fidinam is with 
him. Gandiiiji prays reconsiderati<ni of the d<'(‘i^ion an«i l<'rwar<G for 
information the Hf'.^olutions of tin' W. (\ to meet tin* situation in east* 
Government r('fus('d to revive the Agreement witii tin* (’ongre‘->. \\\* 

would rder tlie reacb r to tin* lil<* of oorrespond(‘in*e itself. It an int<'r- 
esting and instruetive la'ading. Governnn'ut, lioyyever, rr gards thiv as a 
threat and snys tliat no government can aet under threat ami nbs<'r\e- tliat 
government eamiot make its policy d(*penden( on the judgment of Mi'. 
Gandhi. It i?' fully prepared to meet tlie revival of ('ivil I )isob(eli('nee. 
Gandhiji exi>lains that In* had of eourst* no intention to dictate jioliey 
to government when he s<mght an interview to dis(Mms tin* new measure s : 
that the G. W. Besolutions wa re hypothetical ami nn'ant no tliH'at. After 
this, the .arrest of Mahatinaji and other h*ad»‘rs and tlm banning of ( 'on- 
gress organi''ali(U) eame a^^ a matt(*r of (-(mrse. , Spt^f tul/if ('ontr ihuful 
by Prof, 1 ) MulhnpfuUtud. ) 
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The Working Commillee Proceedings 

iiOAfnAY-:th. 7 // rjth. july mi 

The Workinf) iUmimitter mef at Maul Bhatuiii, OuDiderK Boiitbatf frotn July 7 
it! TJ. 19H7. Alt the viPtuhern of (he Co/untittee uerc present. Pandit Madan 
Mohan Sfalui'iya, Syt. C. P . Pa/(t(/oj>nlaehnriaf, />/'. Pattabhi Pitaramayya and 
Qopahn ntihif Phrnedhry nere also prc'^ent hy sjtecial inritation. 

Th<* ininiitoH of fh<* InHt of the Committee were confirmed and the 

lullnwir)^' rf^^olutions were pjiKsed 

1 -I N'lK»-IilUTr‘<tl FlNAX< lAf OllI.KiATIONfi COMMITTEi'. 

J'he \V<)ikiii^ Conimitl(‘e hftvinp'^ received the report of the Committee appointed 
i>y it <m l\n:mcia\ ohVi^tuvous (iicvil Uritavu and India. p\acea on record Ua 

\Vi;\ukH to live uniivuTH (d live v*'\K>n and uppvt‘c\al.<*A live '^vcal paina which vhe^ have 
he>^lowt‘d on livAAV work. 'Vie- Sccreiurc'^ are authoiinva lo artanye tor the ear\\ 
{t\ddicat\on ot Uie t'--p'>n. 


11 -FrNI»AMI Nl \1 (’oMMITTF.r 

Ihe n'jTorf of the l‘ uudamcfil a! liijjht** (\nnniitt<e was placed belorc the Working 
toinraiite<’. The WTtrkine ( '(trnntif tee thanked the member!* oi the Committee tor 
their liibotir.H tittd rosnlreH that tfn x'cn-tari*" hIiouIcI ifive due piiblieity to the 
report anti receive sueli ttiriher sucifestioiis on the sut>ject an may lx* sent by 
public hcxiies and individuals. 

It nuH iiirthei /•molted that the report he plaiaal Indore the A. I. C. C. with 
^iich recomm“nduiiotis a'^ the Working t'»'mminef may makt* on it. 

1 1 1 - HiNPt sTam .'^i:v v Faj 

In view ot misiipiueheii-tiouf* ih.a’ ha\c arisen in regard to the relation of the 
flindustaiii S<*va Fa! with the (\uigi,-.*. and iti view of the f.ad that imauihoriaed 
volunteer orgariiHjil ioii'< arc working in varioU'* part^ (>t the country in the name of 
the C’ongreHH. the Workitig Committee nsolve!* that 

1. I^e HiriduMtnni Se\ .k Fal is hendkv recv»gni*'ed as the i’eiurul Volunteei 
Organization of the Congress, working direct iy under the authority of the Working 
i.'oijimittee or such person nr persons it may appoint in this Ixmalf. anil with the 
loilowing functions ■. 

(a) Jt shall uaM iis a <luly autborisial institution foi the training ot otlieers and 
mstnudors. 

ih) It Hhiill enrol and truin r*sTuit‘' in Kaniatak or such other place at* may i>e 
dtiermined by the Working (’ornmittee from time to time, and they will form a 
permanent Central ('ori>s for oftieern' training and will he liable to i>erve wherever 
iieceHHary. It may also havi- training cent^e^ and camps for officer** and inatructors 
in other auitahle places, 

(c) It shall lend the services of officers and instructors for provinces at the 
hitter’s expense. 

(d) It shall have power to form volunteer corps in provinces wherever so 
required by Provincial Congress Committees. 

2. All ’Provincial C'ongress (’oraraittees are hereby authorised and required to 
form duly recognised volunteer coips. 

3. No such corps shall be recognised unless all the members are members of 
the Congress and conform to the Confess creed and who^e officers are holders of 
certificates from the Hindustani Seva Hal. 

4. No volunteer board or corps not previously recognised by the Working 
Committee shall work in anv Congress province in tm^ name of or on behalf of the 
Congrws. 

9 
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5. Jttwabarlal Nehru is appointed the nieiabcr in eburpe on tn-bnlf of the 
Working Committee of the fluid Central Volunteer Or^^Huiaation oi the Congreflfl auu 
N. S. Hardikar, the Organifling Secretary thereof and they will flerve during the 
pleasure of the Working Committee. The meinber-iii'charge flhall frame the ruleK 
of the said organization so as to bring it in conformity with this rcfloJution of the 
Working Committee and Bhall define the duiiefl and qualifkatioiifl of ofhoerfl and 
memberfl of volunteer corps, provided that Riich rules flhall take efIVet after being 
first sanctioned by the Working Committee, and on the aeeeptunee by the A 11- India 
Board of the Hindustani Seva Dal of this resolution. 

I V— CoMMi NAi. ruoiiu: MS 

The following statement was issued by the Working C\)mniiiiee : 

However much it may have failed in the realisation, the Congrts^i has, Iroui its 
very inception, set up pure nationalism as its ideal. If has endeavoured to break 
down coniimmal barriers. The following I.,ahore rcsr»lM(ion the rnlmiimfing 

point in its advance towards nationalism : 

Tn view of the lapse of the .\ehrn Ju porr ji i.*. unnecensary to declare the 
policy of the ('ongres.s regarding communal qiiesiions, the Congress Ixlif'ving that in 
an independent India communal qucHiions ean only l»e sulvetl on strictly national 
lines. But as the Sikhs in jxirticiilar. and the Muslims and the other minoritieu in 
general, had expressed dissatisfaeiion over the .solution oi communal qiiestiouH 
proposed in the \ehru Report, this Congress assuii'H the Sikhs, the Muslimfl and 
other minorities that no Holntion thereof in any future constitution will be accepk- 
ablc to the Coiigiess that does not give full satisfaction to the parlies eoncenied. ’ 

Hence the Cungresfl is prtvluded fiom setting forth any communal flolution at 
the communal problem. lint at this criiieal juncture in ilie history of the iialimj 
it is felt that the Working C'ommitfee should sugge-st for :idoj)linn by the eouniry 
a solution, though communal in appearance, yet as nearly national as ]>osflib]e and 
generally acceptable to the eomnmnilies concerned. Tiu‘ Workin;: Committee has 
inereof after full and free discussion passed the following scheme • 

1. (a) The article in the constitution relating to Fundamental Rights shall 
include a guarantee to the eonmmnities eoneerned of the protivtion of thdi 
cultures, languages, scripts, education, profession and practice of religion, ami 
religious endow’ men ts. 

(b) Personal laws shall be protected hj ->pecitu- jdaoiNions to be mnlKHlied in the 
constitution. 

lO Protection of political and other rights oi minority communities in the 
various provinces shall be the concern and be within the jurif»iliclion of the federal 
government. 

2. The franchisi' shall be exlimded to all adult men and wnrm n. 

(iVofe. -The Working C’ommitt(*e is oommiticd to Adult Fianehi.se bv the Karachi 
resolution of the Congress and cannot entertain any allernativt* franchise, in view 
however of misapprehensions in some quarters the ('onimiltee wishes to make it 
clear that in any evtMit the franchise shall lx* uniform and sr) c.xtcnflive to retteri 
in the electoral roll the proportion in the population ol every eominunity.) 

3. (a) Joint electorates shall form the basis u) repn sentaiion in the tuuire 
eoijsiitution of India. 

(b) For the Hindus in .^ind, the Muslims in .Assam and the .'>ikhs in Punjab 
and North- WeBtern Frontier fYovinees, and for Hindus and .Aluslims in any 
province where they are less than 35 per <’eiit of the population, scats shall be 
reserved in the Federal and Provincial LegiHlutnrcs on the basifl of pupulatiou with 
the right to contest additional seats. 

4. Appointments shall be made by uon-pariy l*ublic Service (’oinmiBsioiiK which 
shall prescribe the minimum qualifications and which shall have due regard fo 
efficiency of the public service as well as to the principle of equal opportunity to 
all communities for a fair share in the public services of the country. 

5. In the formation of federal and provincial cabinets interests of minority 
communities should be recognised by convention. 

6. The North-Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan .shall have the same 
form of government and administration as other provinces. 

7. Sind shall be constituted into a separate province, 

provided that the people of Sind are prepared to bear the financial burden of th« 
separated province. 
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R The future eojifU it ution of the muntry Hhall he /ecJcial. I’he residuary 
powers shall vent in the fedenitinu unitn. unless, on further examination, it is found 
to be H^rainst the best interests of India. 

The Working; (’ommittcc has adoptfd the fore^oin;; seh^'me as a compromise 
between the proposals based on undiluted r-oinniunaiisn) and undiluted nationalism. 
Whilst on the one hand the Working ('ornmittee hopes that the whole nation will 
endorse the scheme, on the other, it assures those ■who take extreme views and cannot 
adopt it that the* (’onimitteo will Lladly. as it is bound to by the Lahore Resolu- 
tion. ac<'ept without reaervnti<in any other srheme if it commands the acceptance of 
all the parties eoneerned. 

V - Kn UKNriIMKNl (»X RAILWAY" 

The Working" (’Minmiiti!!', having carefully ronsidered the sit nation in respect of 

retrenchment on the rail\v8}s it appears to it that, not withstaridinfr technical 

objections and preeedenfs to flic contrary, the demand of the All-India Railway- 
men’s Federafion for a Hoard of t 'ou'dliafion to examine the policies and methods 

of rctrent hniciif, specially so a*- f<» avoid fhc dif^ebnrf^L’ of the lower paid staff’, is 

lUst and reasonable. 


VI — ri.jjx.i; f-oi: Kx(Lr.*>i(»N oi Foreion Ci.oim and Varn 

Re-.'iuh'td (hat any pledge in ‘ onneef ion with Ibe < xchision of foreifin cloth and 
yarn, irn’onsistent wiih the following; pledire, shall be held to be invalid 

“We pled|;c oiirsclve*- that w*’ slmll the following conditioiiB so long as 

(be ^Vorl^i^g ('omniittcc of (be ('ongrcs.s does not give express permission by reso- 
lution to do (jihcrw ) r ; 

1. Wc iindrrtake not to purchase or sell an> foreign yaru made from cotton 
wool or silk or ch>(h nmnnfaetured from such varn. 

2. ^^’e undertake not tri juirchase or sell any yarn or cloth manufactured by 
mills that h.ivc not a'"('ep(cd tin* Congn-'S condition". 

ii. Wc iindetiake not to -r-ll in this country any foreign yarn made of cotton. 
W(H)I or slk or cloib ni.innfactured from "iich yarn or silk that may be lying 
with Us 

VII \ VI 1-1 Mol CHAlUl.n Y FoMMtriEK 

Ibc Worknir t’omniiti*(' rd opinion that tlic work of tht' Anli-rntoucbability 
f’ommittei' mLiicIi liad merged m trie campuign of last \ear. should be revived and 
therefore instructs .Tnrnnaliil Rajaj fo take the iieeesBary sppti for the purpose. 

Ibe Fonimiltee shall* have such! powers of fo-oidion and the like that may be 
rcfj Hired 

VIII-Tf:MI]l Mills LnEMPIIUN ( oM.MllILr ANi> LABUt R (’CNOIllONS 

Ihe Woiking Ccinnjittc ’ is of fianiiui (hat the Jexlile Mills Exemption Com- 
mittee should (iid^avcinr, whtrrvcr p('F‘'iblc and necessary lo prevent by amicable 
arrangement aii> jicmdisutioii or victimization of labour * in the millts which have 
Bigned the Congrts^ dcelarrition and to help in the bettering of labour conditions 
m these mills. 

IX—iswApEsin Hoaui» 

that the (jUtsiiou of apfiointing a Swadeshi Hoaid be |)OBtpoijed to the 
next meeting. 

X Delhi Elemion Disi'rn 

.lawabarlal Nehru madr a statiment in regard to the Delhi Election Dispuie. 


X1- Kaka( HI RiHi'.nioN Ct>.MMiTTEi: and A. 1. C. C. Quoia 
Ihe Working ('ornmittcc regrets that the Reception Committee': of the Karachi 
(-ungresB liaa not yet acted in accordance with Article XVII, Claiiso (61 e'>f the Con- 
grcBB CoiiBtitution and made the paymeniB provided therein and rcqiiebtB.the Working 
(bmmittcH.’ of the Hecej)tion Conimittce to pay to the Treasurer of the Congress the 
quota of the I. C. C. without further delay, 

XII— Berlin Information BrRKAr 

R^d Mr. A. C. N*. Nambiar’s letter dated June 7, 1931. Resolved that £*20 be 
Hem to him to pay off the outatanding liabilities of the Berlin Infornifttiou Bureau 
and that the Bureau be closed. 
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XIII— All Partils Accounts 

Resolved that the balance of the All Parties account nniountiuj: to Ks. j.OSb-j*!! 
be transferred to the {general funds of the Congress. 

XIV’— AiiMi:i)ABAr> OruicE Accounts 

The accounts of the Ahmcdabad office of the A. I. C. V. froui April J;?. 1031, the 
date of the office, to June 30, 1931. were submitted and passtd. 

XV— Cawnpore Enquiry Committee At ( O unis 

The Secretary submitted the audited accounts of the Cawnpore Enquiry Com- 
mittee. The Working (Committee sanctioncxi the expenditure so far incurred amount- 
ing to^Rs. 70-4-9 and rrsoh'cd that as Rs. 900 have already been sent by the 
A. I. C. C. Office and Ra. 50 have been received by donation, the balance of Ks. 
J. 220-4-9 be now paid to the Committee. 

XVM— Authority to Treasi rek 

Resolved that ?rcth .lamnalal Bajaj, Treasurer, be empowered lo operate on the 
accounts already opened in the banks in the name of the All- India Tilak Memorial 
Swarajya Fund and further t^eth Jamnalal Bajaj is hereby empowered to appoint 
from time to time an attorney or attorneys who shall jointly or severally have 
exactly the same powers to operate on the Ali-Inclia Tilak Memorial Swarajya Fund 
Accounts as arc hereby granted to the said Seth Jamnalal Bajaj. Provided however 
that the devolution of any of the said powers does not absolve the treasurer from 
any personal responsibility to the Working Committee. 

XV'II— Next A. 1. ('. and WoKKiNCt Commjtjei: Mixtini;^ 

Resolved that the next meeting of the A. I. C. C. be held in Bombay t*n August 
I). 1931 and following days and the next meeting of the Working Committc'c be held 
on August 4 and 5. 


XV^III— ^TATKMLNI RrOAnDIM’ BREACHt.S ol I HE DeI.HI SeTILEMEN! 

Ihe following statement was issued (»n behalf of the Working CommilKse : 

Among the important things that the Committee eonsidcred was the hirious ques- 
tion of the eomj>Iaints received from various provincts alioiit breaches cd the ficlhi 
feeltlcracnt by provincial authorities. It is unneccssarv for the Coiumittc'c to 
more on this question at present as it is taking necessary 6tej»s in (he matter and 
is not without hope of obtaining relief. 


The All-india Congress Committee 

BOMRAY^fith. ArorST Rdil 

Enthusiastic scenes marked the proceedings of the A. 1. C. C.. which began on thp 
67/^. August 1931 at ihe Mahavir Jam Vidyalaya. Bombay under the presidency 
of Mr. V^allabhbhai Patel, Congress President. 

About 180 members were present. The spacious hall, which was tastefully 
decorated in Khadi, was packed with the visitors. Prominent on the dais besides the 
raerabers of the Working Committee, were Pandit Malaviya, Mr, Abbas Tyabji, Dr. 
Pattabhi Hitaramyya, Mr. T. Prakasam, Mr. Bambamurti,‘Mr. S. Batyamurti. Barrister 
Abbyankar. and other prominent Congressites, 

Dibaffiliation of London branch 

After the minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. Pandit Jawabarlsl 
read to the meeting, the Working Committees resolution disaffiliating the London 
branch of the Congress, 
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Mr. S. Satyaviurti protcHted against Ihia action of the Working Committee decrib- 
ing it as ultra vires of its powers. He pointed out that the constitution vested 
powers for disaffiliating the branches only in the A. I. C. C. 

Pandit Jawaharlal explained that the activities of the London branch for a long 
time past had been directly oppostd to the objects of the parent body, as evidenced 
by the innumerable cables concerning its proceedincs during the past tuo ycart*. 
He added further that the London branch had not paid its affiliation fees, except 
tor the first year and letters had remained unanswered. Tn March lO.iO. continued 
Pandit Jawaharlal, he addressed the Ix>ndoD branch to show cause why it should 
not be disaffiliated on those grounds, but no n ply was rcceiv« d. Hence the resolu- 
tion of the Working Committee only sought tf) regularise the position. 

Mr. Satyamurti maintained that whatever might b(‘ tlie reasons which justified 
the Working Conmiittec’s action in passing the resolution it rested with the A. I. 
C. C. alone to disafliliate it. He, theiefore. prrtposed that a statement should be. 
circulated among the members explaining the situation as far as it affected the London 
branch and that, meanwhile, consideration of th<- rpicstion should be adjournfd to 
the 8tb. 

Consiiti kn^ lies 

Mr. Snitiamurti aKo objected to the Working Committees rf‘'ulution (ailing 
upon the iVovincial, District and Village C'ommitttis to frame their riilts so as to 
make the constituencies single-mcmbt r const itneru io ( ii tin frround that according 
to the constitution of the (’ongress. tlu* A. I. C, (” was th( only competent autho- 
rity to introduce any such (hange or mteiftre with the nutoriomy of provinrial 
committees. 

After a good deal of cliseu^^sion. it wa*^ agreed to "iibstitufe the (Mud" ‘calls upon 
lb* Provincial (^imraittees " by the word** ‘ fht Working Coniroittee rctommcnds to 
the Provincial Committees’ . 

1. Condemnation of Crimes of Violence 

.\ftcr a proKingdl debate lasting five hours thi toiinwing it^obinon wa-’ 
passed 

The AlMndia Congress (’ommittee deplores the atunipteil assass.'naticn of 
Ern«;st Hotson. Acting (iovirnor of Iiomba> and the a^'-essination of Mr. R. K. 
tiarlick of Bengal. 

While condemning all political murdcs. tin A I C. regarcU the atttmpifd 
assassination of bir Ernest Hotson -Acting tiovtinor ot Ronibay. ns the more oon- 
demnable. inasmuch as it was an act done by a sMuJtut of a college that had invit€*d 
the Acting fTOvernor as its honoured guiesi. 

‘ T'hc A. I. C‘. warns those, who secretly i i ('penly ii(>pro\e (>f or encouiage 
such murders, that thev retard the progress of the country. 

‘The A I. (\ C. calls upon the Congress organisations to (any on special 
propngandi. against all acts of public violcnct even where provocation is gi^cn for 
such acta. 

'‘Further the A. 1. C'. C\ appeals to the Nationalist I’reBS to use all its influence 
in this behalf.' 

(iANPHIJi's Appkai. 

Mahatma <inndh\^ moving the resolution, made a long speech reiit-ratiug 
biB unflinching faith in non-violence, and strough condemning acts of violence as 
gravely jeopardising their hopes of attaining Swaraj. 

Half way through the proceedings, a parly of 2CO mcmbeis ol the Naujawan 
Bharat Siibha, carrying red posters, bearing hostile slogans, marched in procession to 
th(* meeting place, ana indulged in angry demonstrations against the Congress n,nd 
shouted “Dow'n with CJandhiji ‘Down, down with the Round Table Conference* 
nud other slogans. 

Speaking on the resolution M. (iandhi said : 

"1 hope you all have understood the meaning ol the resuhUion. and tberelore it 
IS unnecessary for me to burden you with u Hindustani translation. I want to tell 
you, there is much more in my heart than what I have stated here. 1 tell you this, 
because I have framed the resolution myself and bccnu‘*e I know I can carry you 
with me. Further I have to inform you that there was no difference of opinion 
among the members of the Working Committee on this resolution, and thcre/ore I 
hope this House will have no diftVrence of opinion on it. But still I don't want 
you to accept ii without argument or discussion. I want you to express your 
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opinion on if, and if you don't agree with it, to throw it out. Thif rcbolution has 
not been brought to deceive ouraelveB. Englishmen or the world at large, but it has 
been moved to dcclure what the CongrcBs creed is. The Congress is striving for the 
attainment of rurna Swaraj by non-violent and i)eacefiil means. We have decided 
to follow the path of ]>eaee, truth and righteousness, and so long as we believe 
in it and the world also believes that that is our wav, it becomes obligatory upon 
U8 to stick to it strenuously in thought, word and deed. It also becomes our 
duty to prevent those who want to from following violence and vc must try to win 
them ovir. 

“In 1920, when the Congress adopted non-violence as its <Teed the argument was 
brought forward why the Congress Hhoiild take notice of what non-Congressmen 
did. It was also asked why tne ("ongress slioiild not allow others to do what they 
liked, w^hile it followed its own path. If was said that, if the t'ongros wanted to 
follow non-violence, even submitting pafienily to the violence done against it by its 
opponents, (hr t^ongress had no business to advise others. Evit since this contro- 
versy started, my reply thereto has been that the Congress claim*' to represent and 
speak in the name of India, and its fight has been for the good of t'very Indian 
whether he be a Hnulu, Moslem. Parsee or Christian. We claim to e.vert influence 
on fliera, represent them and speak on their behalf, and our fight is not meant only 
for f 'ongressmen. 

“Last year when we ' urritxl on the struggle for freedom, the whole eixintry back- 
ed us all. Those who ]iarticipated in the struggle wen* not all CongrcHsmen. Our 
strength haJ been immensely uicreasfd by working for all and accepting everybody’s 
help. The Government has admitted the" strength of the Congress not because they 
consisted of :-ome thousands, but they have recognised the strength of tbt' ( 'oiigrcss 
because they know' that the masscB are behind ilicm. I>o yon lalievc that if yon 
declared von bai t* nothing to do with the masFes and your t'l^bt wap only for the 
raembcTS of the (^ongress. your word would carrj the same weight as it does todny ' 
Those who commit violence, you must remember, arc also our Incihrcn. and it is 
our duty to prevent them from committing violence. When we claim to represent 
them wV nui^t also acce\)l responsibility for what they do. In 1921, 1 had madf 
it cb.av that w^ shall rcHponsiblc for the actions ol non- Congressmen also, mid 
you knou’ I Mispended my work once or twice for this reason. I hh^v, sinh siispen- 
Bions did ijt>t make our cause sufler, but they disiimuly helped ns. There arc still 
peofile Kaving that f <omniift(d a blunder w’hVn i stopped ttiv fight in Lardoli. They 
Bay that if the fight had continued, by this time wc would hair won freedom. I 
don't think so . and I still believe that what I did was <’oiTect. The present awakening 
in the country is due to that action. 

“<^n formei occasion*' v>hen wc c(»nd(:iun<(I violence, we also praised the sjurit of 
sacriliee of young men. but I am afraid wc iiressed it too far and that we reached 
the limit when we passed the resolution at Karachi about Bharat Singh and his 
comrades. When I moved that reBolution. 1 felt that his aacrihee was great and 
his character splendid and spotless and if I did my best to save him from the 

gallows that was the reason. Wc passed the resohilion in the belief that it would 

nave a sobering eflfect on the youth. But I failed in that attempt. I am not 
unaware of the increased strength of the youth but it is being misused, and 1 
should confess I did not get the success that I wished. On the contrary, it was 
exploited very badly and 1 am very sorry for it. There are those who accuse me, 
in respect of that resolution, that f wanttrd to placate the Voutli and 1 wanted to 
carry the Congress with me in the Delhi Agreement. My reply to such eriti<e is 
you cannot claim to know what is lu my mind, (bid alone knows it. I can say 
this much. I shall never commit such blunders. If I do so. I shall not be true to 
the. Congress. For some it mav be a (luestion of mere Ipobey, but for me it is my 
dharraa. I do’nt attach so much value to the Round Table* Conference as to the 
observance of the Delhi I’aet, whereby we have been benefited and. even now, 1 do 
not feel we were mistaken in accepting it. On the contrary we have gained much 
thereby, and will gain more in the future. You may consider it worth consigning 
to the wastopaper basket, but nothing w'ould eonvince me. 1 am also aware of the 
objections that too much is made about the acts of our young men, while Govern- 
ment's acts are ignored. I say it is no business of the (Jongress to take notice of 

what the Government docs as it is trying to change ihe system of Government. 
Experience has taught us we must sound a note of warning against violence.” 

Gandhiji further asked the House to consider the proposition dispassionately 
before they gave their assent to it. 
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The raoctiiif? (hen Rdjourned for half an hour for submission of ameadmeii(«. 
Discushion on Amkndmenth 

When the moetin/i re- assembled, J/r. J. M. Das Oupta (Bengal) moved an 
amendment which fell through for want of a seconder. The amendment, 
while deploring the recent nets of violence on certain (xovernraent officials, sought 
10 repudiate the attempts made iti certain fiuarters to connect the Congress with 
these nets of violence. He added that if tW Government had taken advantage ol 
ihe Truce by releasing poliUeal prisoners, dropping political proseentions, withdraw- 
ing ordinances, stopping all illegal detentions and completely putting an end to its 
repressive policy, the country could have been saved from all these outrages since 
the truce. Further, it eondernned the poliey of the (Government in trying to sup- 
press violence by violence, thus produeing responsive violence and hatred and creai- 
ing an atmosphere uncongenial to the success of the Round Table (’onference. 

Mr. Sartn^strara Sastri (Andhra) moved next an amendment for the deletion nt 
the second and third sentence and for omission of the word ‘ publie” before thr 
word “violence ' in the fourth sentence. He explained that he was against the idea 
of eondemning acts of violence as such, without appreciating the motive. He oli- 
)iH*tcd to the ( ingress interfering with the activities of other jiarties, fiiit want**d 
lo leave them iilone as thf' (.’ongress was leaving panics like Liberals. 

Mr. lir^h (tuida iHelhi) moved a !lrd amendment wanting to add the lollowing 
-.eiitence to the reS(»!iition : “The A. I. (’. t\ trusts that the Government will also 
rf‘iiliHe its reMpoiHihilit Y on this behalf and take early steps to stop such provoca- 
noiis which b'd mi‘^gnided young men to commit ugly acts of political murder.’ 

.1// , Santhamarti ! Andhra) disapnrovixl of the whole resolution, and wanted tin.' 
tollowing instead to be passed ; “Tm* A. I. i\ C. calls upon the Congress organisa- 
tions to carry (»n propaganda agaiiiHf all acts of violence, both on the party of peo- 
ple as well as on (lovernmenf officials even where promeation i.s given for siieh 
deeds. 

Mr. Saiiibaiiiurti niaintiiined that all um* of force wu» not vifdenoe. He cou.si- 
(b'red only such force, as violence as was unjust, and unrigbleouB. lie further 
urged the audience not to submit meekly lo Goverumenlal violence, \>ul to carry on 
propaganda against all kinds of violence. 

There were three or touv amendments to the same effect. 

Itr. Pattahhi Sertirannah, suppoting the original resolution raid • Any attempt 
lo tamper with the original resolution would result in mutilation >nd any additional 
nder would be ^iifs rfluous. He therefore apfvalc'd to the House to accept ir as 
prcMenfed. I 

Pandit Jnn'ithdrla ! . supporting the resolution, said liiui they were nor trying to 
apportion blame between the (iovernment and the youths in the matter of violence. 
But IhaviiU' accepted non-viobmce us their en*»‘d, it was their duty to follow it 
nntlinching y. IL* advled that the umeiidiucnts inipli»‘d that they wanted to condemn 
the action of the revoluliiinaries but did not want, to alienate their feelings, in other 
words, were willing to wound but afraid to strike. Hecimclnded “If you really 
bclit've in non-violence, you must adhere to it”. 

Pandit Mcilarii)(i also uiidresslug strongly urged tin* House lo accept the i. solu- 
iion as presenUHf by Gandhiji. 

(tandhiji, replying to the debate, reiterated that as lonp as the. Congress creed was 
non-violence, the resolution proposed would not admit of any amendments. He 
further pointed out that as far us the Government’s n'pressive policy was concerned 
that was the place where reference could be made. 

The original proposition was carried b)" an overwheimiog majority with only 
three dissenting. The Committee then adjourued. 

H0MBAY-7th. AUGUST MI 

2. National Flag 

The flag resolulion of tin* Working Committee was taken up to*day. The following 
IS the text 

‘The National Flag shall be three coloured, horizontally arranged, as U'fore, bur 
the colours shall be saffron, white and green in the order stated Here from top to 
bottom, with the sninning wheel in dark blue in the centre of the white strif^ ; it 
being understood tuat the colours have no communal signifleanee. but that saffron 
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shall represent couraKC aud flncrificc, white, peace and truth, and Kr<*<^n shall repre- 
sent faith and chivalry and the spinninp wheel the hope of the luasBes. The pro* 
portions of the King should bo fly to hoist ns three to two’ . 

Bpenkiog on the resolution, Pandit Jaivahmlal Nehru laid stress on the fact that 
the present flag had created certain associations with it, and it would not be proper 
to change it fundamentally. 

Dr. Syvd Mahmud seconding the resolution, du-lared that the new flag was much 
more beautiful and better than the old one. 

Mr. Fulchand Mehta (Karachi) moved an ameiidnient that, in addition to the 
charka in the centre, a scythe, sword, crescent, hammer and stars, should be 
included. 

Mr. Satyamurti moved : “That the A. 1. C., after considering the report of the 

Flag Coninlittee and the Working ('oiinnit tee’s resolution thereon is of opinion that 
the National Flag now in vogue should be retained.*' 

Recommending the nmcndmoni to the House, Mr. Satyamiirti sanl that flags 
were not created i)y individuals, bur they grew from convent ion.s anil as such they 
could not be changed by anyone. He appealed to the House not to be carried away 
by sptxiches, but to consider Whether it was ncc<*ssary to change ih<* present flag at 
ail. H(' coiiBidercd that the new flag rccommendt‘d by the Working C’ommittite was 
unworthy of any nation. He maintained that it would be ruinous if they changisi 
the flag which had grown as a result of convention and for the sake of which 
many had made great sacritiec.s. 

Mr, Sidhtiu (Karachi) oppostxi Mr. Satyamuni's amendmeni ami added that the 
prixient flag had somehow come to have communal signitii'ance and hence it should 
be chaiigi'd. 

Mr, ruj'shuUiuidas 'ianduu moved that Kt-sari colour iiiNtcad ot red be iidoptt'd 
keeping the present flag otherwise intact. 

On the conclusion of the debate the amendmenis were put to vole and declan-d 
lost. The ouginal propositiim was carried by an overwheliniii<- muioritv. 

3. Fundamental Right! 

CiuUfk" (1 lArticic il) ol the I'uiidamenlal Rights Feonomic Programme read 
‘'Every citizen ol India has u right to free expres.sion f»t t>pinion the right of lre<‘ 
association and combination, and the right to assemlfle peaceably uini without arm's 
for purposes not opposed to law or luoraliiy. 

A scries of ametidments wen* moved to this clause which when put to vote, were 
lost and the original einuse adopted. 

Mrs. Lalshini]>ati (Andhra), wanted to add .*( ruiei that every a'iti/en should have 
the right of civil resistance to oppression. 

Mr Muushi (Bombay), wantea to include the words ire<*doin oi press niter the 

words “free expression of opinion" h> he muiniaincd that the clause as it sfi)od 

would not include freedom of l)rc.'S^. 

Mr. Satyamurti (Tamil Nadui, observed that tin* clause as n stood, was 
comprehensive cnoug^h to include freedom of jiress also. 

Clause (2) read : “Every citizen of India shall enjoy freedom and light to fnsjly 
profess and practise his religion subjeet t<» public* order and morality,’ It was 
carried without any amendment. 

Clause (3) read : ‘The culture and language of minorities ami the diflerent 
linguistic provinces shall be protected.’’ It w'as carried. 

Clause (4) read : “All citizens of India are equal before the law’.' 

Mr Snru'es):arn Satsri (Andhra), wanted to add at the end of the clau.se that, 

women should not suffer any disability regarding their inheritance and marital 

rights, etc., because of their sex. 

A similar amendment was moved by Mr. Katesvfara Rau (Andhra) also. 

Both the amendments were lost and the original clause adopted. 

Clause (5) read : “No disability attaches to any citizen by reason of his or her 
religion, caste, creed or sex regarding public employment, ofllce of power or honour 
ana in the exercise of any trade or calling.’’ It was carried. 

Clause (6) read : “All citizens have e^ual rights and duties regarding wells, roads, 
Bohools aud places of Dublic resort raainfained out of public funds or dedicated by 
private j^rsons for the use of the general public.'’ 

Mr. Kaleswara Rao (Andhra), wanted to add the words “tanks and cbo Itries ' 
alto, but the amendment was lost and the original clause was carried. 
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Clause (7) read : “Every citizen has a right to keep and bear arms in accordance 
with the regulations and reservations made on this behalf.” It was carried. 

Clause (S) read : “No person shall be deprived of his liberly nor shall’his dwelling 
or property i)c entered, secjuestered or confiscated, save in accordance with the 
law.” 

Afr. Kalrstrara liao moved an amendment to the cfTect that there would be no^ 
eonliscation of property ('xeej)t in ease.s where criminals used their property for 
commission of crime. 

Mr. K. M. Munshi fP.omhuyi. moved that the words “sequestered or confiscated” 
he deleted and the following words be substituted in the ^Jrd clause "and in eonsi- 
d Tntion of just eompc'ii'^ation previously determined.” 

Roth tlu! amendments were lost and th(‘ original clau.se accepted. 

(’lause (P) read : “ Hie .Stalin shall observe religious neutrality regarding all 
religions.” 

Mrs. Kii DKthi'h't' I ('Dtotfopdilhijaiju iKarimtak) wanted to add the words “except 
icU!irdiii|j soeijd hgisho ion allceiing the [m>gres.s and w’elfare of the people.” 

d'he amendment was lost ami tin* original clause adopted. 

Clause (i:)i r. ad . " J^'ranchisi' >,hall be on the basis of universal adult suffrage. ' 
li was carried. 

roii Cu.MPrr.sonv Pri.mary EnucATiox 

('lausedli read : “ The .<ia(e sli.ail provide for free primary education.” 

Mrs. r i < ’ huttcpa'/hffin/a wanted to include the word “compulsory” 

in-iore pnmarv edmaition. while S^ami Goviudanand (Karachi) ivanted to make both 
j)iitn:irv and se -ondary edm atioti compulsory. 

Mr. Sat ifdhuirti. Mii»p(inine Mi'". Kamaladevi's araeiidment, expressed surprise at 
ihe Workine 1 viininitti'e - turning down the suggestion regarding compulsory primary 
edueatioii, reeoiniuende 1 hy the snl)-eommitt<’e. The problems of India, he addeJ, 
Mould he ^i)l\el iK)^ hy eo‘;npronus( s, hut hy free and compulsory education. 

Pautlit Ja/i\ifi(irlul, on behalf of tile Working Committee, said that he favoured 
eompiilsory education Init tlic Working (.’ommitteo thought it would be difficult to 
enforce it in the mIioIc of India. Mrs. Kamaladevi's amendment was accepted. 

Clause (IJ) reail : “'rin' State shall confer no titles.' It was carried. 

Clause (Id I read ; “‘riuTc shal he no capital punishment.” 

Mr. K. M MuiKfii tlun moved that the following be added as sub-clause (14): 

“ Every eiti/.t'n shall entitled to have a fixed dwelling, to trade, to acouiro pro- 
jicriy, ami to enjoy all civil rights and likewise to be treated equally regarding legal 
proseeniions or legal protection in all parts of India.” 

Mr. Viswanath (Andlira' seconded it. 

Frekdo.m or Movemext 

Sordiir Surdt/I Siiupi. Member. Working Comniiltw, explaining why they omit- 
ted that clause, said the Fundamental Rights Committee was under a misappre- 
hension that in tin* t^Mar.v] Government, there would be two Indias ( British and 
Indian States ). It Mas because of this view that, he added, the Working Comit- 
tee omit!(‘d the said clause. 

Afr. Satifamurfi moved an amendment on similar line.s, and in commending the 
amendment to the Hons,- for their acceptance, expressed surprise at 8ardnr Sardul 
Singh's remarks that India Monid h.ave one Government. He added that his 'per- 
sonal imj)reRsion from the proceedings of the Round Table Conference was that 
Frinees M'.ould never guarantee the rights of their people and therefore he thought 
the lights of such citizens should be guaranteed. 

After a great deal of diseiis.sion. Mr. Aiuushi and Mr. Satuamurti agreed to r 
eom])ronise and aeee|)ted tin; following resolution which the' House adopted by an 
overM’helming majority : “Every citizen of India is free to move throughout India and 
slay and settli' in any jiart thereon, and acquire property and follow any trade or 
calling and be tre.afcd eiiually regarding prosecution or legal protection in all parts 
of India.” 

Mr. ^ianrcifU'ant Sasfri (Andhra) wanted another sub-clause to be added to the 
etfi‘et that it shall be the duty of the State to maintain all unclaimed and deserted 
children out of the State Funds. At this stage, the meeting adjourned. 

10 
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When the All-India Conp:reRfl CommiHoe re-assomblod this nioruin/r, Mr, Sidhira 
(Karachi) again asked the President to inform the House about Mahatma (tandhi’s 
going to London to participate in the Round Table (’onfercnce. 

The President informed the House that Mr. Gandhi would make a statement on 
that question at the end of the session. 

Mr, Satyanmrli (Tamil Nadu) referred to a resolution of the Karaelii Gongross 
which authorised the Working Committee to send the Congress l)(‘k'gaiion under 
the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi to R. T. C. and expressed his surprise how the 
Working Committee had fixed upon a single representative here. Therefore he 
wanted to know the reasons, which induced the Working Committee to tnke such a 
decision, which he pointed, would be best done by having a d(‘bate on the subject. 

The President agreed to allow tin* debate at the end of the session. 

The La hot r PROiiLiiM 

Thereafter the House proceeded with the discussion of the fundamental rlglits and 
the economic programme Article two whereof read : “The Stat(‘ shall safeguard the 
interests of industrial workers and shall seeure for them by suitable h'gislatioti and 
in other ways, a living wage, healthy eonditions, limited ^\(»^k aiul hours of labour, 
suitable machinery for settlement of disputes between empKners and workers anti 
protection against economic consequences of old age, sif’kms.s and unemployment.” 

Professor Ramja (Andhra) wanted the inelusion of agricultural labourers also, 
because he maintained that agricultural labourers consisted of the* so-called untouch- 
ables and as such they experienced considerable ditlieuhios. 

Pt, Jawaharlal Nehru opposed the amendment on the ground that the })arli- 
cular article only dealt with the industrial labour. 

Professor Rang^i expressed surprise how Mr. .lawuharlal advanced Socia- 

list and arch rebel” could oppose his amendment. 

Pt. Jawaharlal resentixl his remarks and the President asked him to uithdraw. 

Mr. K* M. Munshi (Bombay) moved another umendmenl to tlie clleet that 
“organisation of economic life must conform to the princijdts of justice and it may 
secure decent standard of living”. Mr. Munshi wanted this to be added to the sul)- 
clause. The amendment was carried. 

Article three read “Labour to he freed from serfdom and (‘onditions bordering on 
serfdom.” 

Mr. Satyauiurti wanted to have a clause substituted by the hdlowinc. No 
person shall be compelled to labour against his will and without due eompeiisation 
except when such labour is imposed by law” us he maintaimd that the W'orking 
Committee’s recommendation uas vague. His amendment was. howeier. lost. 

WoMEX W O KKE KS 

Article four read : “Protection of women workers and specially adequate 
provisions for leave during maternity period”. Mrs. Karnaladevi ( ’hattopadhyaya 
objected to the word protection, because her past expt'rience had showed that 
women were shut up disabled and eripjded under the false guise of “protection”. 
She added that she was sure that there would lie some conseryatives in the Swaraj 
Government, who would exploit the word ““proleclion” and eojitiniie to k(‘ep women 
under their thumb. Mrs. Karaaiadevi’s amendment, however, did not find favour with 
the House which rejected it. 

Article five read : “Children of school-going age shall not b(‘ employid in mines 
and factories.” Miss Kameswaramrna (Andhra) wanted to ineludo household labour 
also, as a large number of children were employed in it but her amendment was 
rejected. 

Article six read : “Peasants and workers shall have right to form unions to 
protect their rights”. Mr. K. M. Miimhi (Boml^ay) wanted the following to be 
substituted in the place of clause six : — ‘‘Wage- earners and salaried employees arc 
entitled to co-operate on equal terms with employers in regulation of wages and 
working conditions as well as entire economic development of productive forces 
organisations on both sides and agreement between tln^m will be recognised.” 

Mr. Satyamurti opposing the amendment maintaiiH*d that the words, peasant s 
and workers, were comprehensive than what Mr. Munshi had suggested and added 
that workers were not employers and hence could not have the same powers as they. 
If Mr. Munshi’e amendment were accepted, continued Mr. Satyamurti. workers’ 
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cauHC would not be advanced but they would be playing into the hands of the 
communirits. lie further asked the rresident whether the amendment was in order 
when the latter rulwl it out of order. 

Land Rkvknck 

Aitiele seven read : “The system of land revenue and ttniire and rent shall be 
reformed and (qnital)le adjust merit made f>f the liurdc n irnmtdiately ^rivin^j relief to 
the smaller peasantry by subs antial ndiictinn of apieultnral rent and revenue now 
paid by them and in ease of nneeonomie holdings exrmptinp them from rent so 
fon^ as necissary with sueh reliif as iiee(Bsary to holders of small estates affected 
by such exemption or reduction in rent and to the same end imposing a graded 
tax on iirt incomes fidtn land a reasonable minimum.” 

d'his Arii le inviud a most Inat'd debate and the largest number of amendments, 
all of nhich were lo'^t. Mr. \'i-wan.iijian lAndhrn) wanfid to add the following at 
the end of the Article ; “'riie ^y'^tem of rcb^rm shall aim at the gradual elimination 
of all interinediaiies between the (iiltivators and the state.” Mrs, Kamaladevi 
seconded, lloth the mov< r and seeonder maintained that under the present B;p8tem 
of land iv\ei]ue ih<‘ eulfiuitor nas being exploited and erushed oy these inter- 
medial ies who ^\ere ^^n king their life-blood like horse-Ieeehes. Two or three Other 
amend rmn IS, also of the same iharaetir, were moved. Mr. T. Prakasam (Andhra) 
op]toried strongly both the economic programme and the amendment and asked the 
House \Nlure their ]ir<'gramme was leading them. He said they were confusing the 
issues and the tirojio^'iiion as it stoot] was nothing but “sovietism in disguise.’’ He 
added he eoiild not iindersiand how anyone eonld compel zamindars to cut their 
lent. ( 'onduding he said if the Hon>e * pas-ed the resolution, they would not 
1 h' eiibaneiug iluvr ]jre>Jiigo and niuhl look ridieulous in public eyes. All 
amendmctits mIkii pul to voU* failed and ilie original danse was adopted by an 
ovei w helmin'.' mi.j' 'nty. 

Ai this <tngc. ihe ilou^e adjourned till 3 p.m. 

Whmi ii r.-io-.'mliievl in iti(‘ afternoon Mahatma f4andhi made the expected 
stiilement concerning his atieiidanco at the Pound Table Conference. 

The (AniimiUei* then re^uimd dtbatc on the remaining clauses of the Working 
Commit ti'e's resolution on the liindamental rights and (conoraie programme. 

Article eight which read ’'Death duties on guaranteed scale shall be levied on 
property above a lixt'd minimum” was adopted. 

Mi lita r V Expicnditck i: 

Altaic nine read : Tin re shall be a drastic reduction in military expenditure so 
as to bring it dtnvn to at least onc-half of Ihe present scale.” 

Mi. .Saryaniuiti ( i’ami! Nadu) moved an amendment that the following words be 
added I efore the clause “the policy ol peace with neighhoiiring States will be pursu- 
ed.’’ A ^ast majority of his countVymen wanted to pursue a policy of peace with the 
neighbouring countries and as such his suggestion would be proper. 

Pandit .lawaharlal said the addition of the words suggested by Mr. 8atyamurti 
was iinnciessary because no country says it w'as pursuing a policy of war with its 
neighbours. 

There were two other amendments also but all were lost. 

Artich* ten read ; ‘’Exjienditure and salaries in civil departments shall be reduced. 
No servant of vSlate other than specially employed experts and the like shall be paid 
above a certain fixed miniinum which should not ordinarily exceed Rs. 5(X) per 
month.” 

Mr. Sarveswar [:r>astri (Andhra) moved that Ks. l.COO be sulistitiied in place of 
500, his reasons being 500 would not induce proper persons to offer thcroselvefi for 
fc^tate work and such servants would be tempted to receive bribes. Mr. Kaleewar 
Kao (Andhra) seconded the amendment. Mr. fc?alyamurU lurlhet supported the 
amendment. The amendment was lost by 34 against 48. 

Article eleven read : “No duty shall be levied on salt manufactured in India.” Jt 
was adopted. 

Article twelve read : “The Htato shall protect indigenous cloth and for this pur- 
pose pursue a policy of exclusion of foreign cloth and yarn from the country and 
adopt such other measures as may be found necessary against foreign competition.” 
The article was adopted. 
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‘Article thirteen read : “Intoxicating drinks and drugs shall l>o totally prohibited 
except for medical purposes'’. It was adopted. 

Article fourteen ran : “Currency and exchange shall be regulated in national 
interestB,” 

Mr. Satyamurti wanted to have a clause as “The S(:if<- sh:i|l b;nc pourr 
to control the currency and exchange." but the nniendmeiii v>i\- lo-i. 

COXTROI. OF Kf.Y IxIH’ 'TUII> 

Article fifteen read : ‘‘The State shall own or control key ituliishiis and sii\u(s 
mineral resources, railways, shipping and other means of ]uil)li( tran^poit. 

Mr. Kaleswar Rao wanted to include the control of mountains, forests and 
water-works in the Article, hut his amendmtait was lost. 

Art’cle sixteen; “Relief of agricultural indebtedness and oonlro! of ii'^nry diiK't ('r 
indirect.'’ was ado]>ted. 

Article seventeen ; “The .'-^tafe shall provide for military ira'iiing oi oiti/.'-ns >^0 as 
to organise means of national defence apart from ngnlar iniJitary force*. * (t nas 
adopted. 

Then nJl the sevenfoen ArtieJes, cxceptiof^ two. were ad. '; ?, (/ h ronout uded 
by the Working (.’omniitfee. “The fnndainrntal right-* an apj'.'ie.r-i lo :i!! rin/tn.s. 
including States' snbj^fts." This nas moved as an additional uundMi e;glii<en. 

by Mr. Sbarnia. Mr. Safyamnrri supported ii. Iiut on a *ji(r:al retjiie^f frinn 
Gandbiji not to press the question, it was nithdiaun. 

4. Albindia Flag Day 

The Committee then adopted a resolution calling upon all ('.ai-irss oieani-i.iMns 
throughout India to celebrate 30th August ' f'dag Dav i.\ hoi gin;; tin nen 
National Flag. 

5. Disaffiliation of London Conjtresi 

After Gaudhiji had made his statement regarding his /join;' to 1/ n ii.ii tlie 
Committee took up the discussion of PHiulit Jawaharlal's s’.ifemcnt on rea nn-* 
for disafliliati’ig the London Branch of the ('ongns-:. 

Mr. tt^atyamurti said, after having read tlie statiinent still ilj-rnnh* tin- All* 
India Congress Committee should not take the action snci’emtfl hy ihe Woj']:i),;- 
Committee in the absence of any explanation from the London Branch, ngardinu 
their conduct. He added it was constitutional for any braneli to criiiciM' tlie action 
of the parent bodies. He therefore moved the amendnuni that th'' cciiitomplated 
action should not he taken. 

After a great deal of discussion, the amendment was tmt to vote and lost bv 
against 40. 

With this the official business was over and the ('ornmitlee took uj) tin discuss- 
ion of a number of private resolutions tabled by the members. 

At the suggestion of the President, the consideration of all private u"-olutions 
was deferred till the Working Coramittee had consichred them. 

Concludii^ the session, the President thanked all the inernbers lor th(ir co- 
operation and all others who rendered assistance in making the session the success 
It was. 

Personnel of Congress Delegation 

Although Mr. Satyamurti withdrew his two motions regarding ))nblie dibt and 
coraraundl solution, ho wanted an explanation from (he Working C’ommittee for its 
^cision to send a sole delegate to the R. 1. C. contrary to the Karachi resolution. 
Jie also wanted to tell Gandhiji that ho should not make improvenunt of !h<‘ 
condition of peasants a condition for his going lo London as he thought they would 
not come within the truce terras and as such it w'oiild be improper if the ronuress 
broke away a chance of settling the constitutional question. Referring to (he Wor- 
king Committee's decision to send a sole rcprescniative, he said the cause of (he 
country would be better served by sending a delegation consisting of more than one. 

f I'cplyinm said Mr. Satyamurti was speaking without going into the facts 

or ihe truce which clearly included the peasants of Gujerat and the Pnited Provin- 
ces. All along his negotiations with the Government, this question has been taken 
as prominent as the peasants had taken a prominent part in the civil disobedience. 
Ganahiji therefore expressed :the hope that Mr. Satyamurti would withdraw hit 
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remarks. Mr. Satynmurti acrordinji[ly withdrew his remarks and apolopised to 
(Jandhiji for inakini^ Hindi remarks le^ardin^; the delineation. He said the Working 
Comrnittie had fully weighed the pros and eons of the (jiiestion and decided upon 
the procedure, (landhiji added if jlr. Satyainurti tliought. they uero poinn to get- 
tlieir (iemands liy argtinient. he was mistaken as most things at the kounfl Table 
(’onferenee would he done ludiind the eurtains and tin; whole tijing weiild be stage- 
managed. Referring to Mr. Sutyanmrti's argument that various othtr interests wert; 
<o'er-R*presented and tlnrefore tin- Cnigns^i shfuild liave ade<pi:ite i'(-[>n.^entatioii. 
( landhiji said that that was the very rt a-'U) why tln-y had decided upon a sole 
rcpreseiitalivie trandliiji adde<l th'-y louli not settle sindi d*-iieafe f[Ue-tir>MS by 
argument a^ days of areum'-nt leoi g'.uie long ;ig->, but tliin;;., could l»e settltd only 
hv negotiations. For such delp atr m gutialKUis. (landhiji maintainefl. a single re- 
presentative was miieh bett-r sui!<d than a *bl<eation and a'-kfd Mr. Satyamuni to 
liave faith in iheir rcpre-mitativ *>. and add d it hi' h;id : »' faith in the eajjacity of 
one reprt'st-ntative. lie could not hav. b«!t.-r faith in a d' 1< -.tf.on cmisistiug of more 
than one. Mr. Saiyamurtt tlnr'Upm "‘ud lie dared not say after ('landhiji’s lucid 
statement lie wtis not convineed an 1 *-ven it h-’ was not e<jnviijced. he would not say 
so and w'ith<lrew his (dtje-Uion. 


The Working Committee Proceedings 

AUMK!)AlKiD~'^i!>. rn hth, ^EPIEMI'KR lOr,J 

Tht W'orhinj ('nuf m nuf af /' c (tuirnf V fhjaintha Mnnffiaha^l fforu 6'ey>r- 
rn/^n'r s fn //, p*.)/. S'a/'/fir I'.t llahhhha t I'tttd }n( </ ntni the i<iHnn ni'j nirmhcr^ 
mru piyi<e//f lK>\ JA A. An.«iri. S> th JatHHnliU S/ff. R<iirii<lrn Prasart 

Siii'iliir Sunt If t S(h'f/i ^ '<n< i ^t,a r Stp, M. A. K. F. Xni'n/if/n. Di\ d/r/A- 

mud, S/f,\ Jairafnii i < DouLtfram and Ai/f. -/.iff liaria^ X'l/ni. 

Syt. Ahba^ 'I’yabji and I )r. Jhattabhi Mtaramayya vcie uImi pie‘'ent by spi'cial 
iimtiition. 

The minttlf's of thi' last M'.'-sions of the Ounmitlie In Id in .\ugusf lOill were 
confirmed. The following re-solutimis wtTc passed; - 

I-— rrvl>ll*i:MlAL ELIg’lloN 

In view of the uncertainty of the political situation tht' \Vorking Coniniitter re- 
eoniineiids tliat the time for tlie nomination ami final election of the President of the 
mxt ('ongress be extended to Nowiiiber Td. and iteemiber dl rc'^pcctively. 

1 1— Ratii'k A TioN <u I'nr.sinuN I S ai iion in an EMrRor.Nt y 

The Working C’ominittee having ('(unsiiU-red the facts and circumstances that have 
arisen since it passed its reholuiions on August ]3, P.kll in Bond)iiy deciding that 
the Congress should not parliei])ate in the Koiiiul Table Conference and in parti- 
cular the agreement dated August 27 entered into by Mahatma Gandhi, on behalf of 
the Congress, and representatives of the Government of India in isimla, as contained 
in the communiiiiu* issued by the (Jovcrnmeni and the letters attached thereto, and 
having heard the President thereon, confirms the said agreement, and further ratifieft 
the action of the President, on behalf of (ho ( ommiltce, in an emergency which did 
not iiermit the culling of a meeting of the Committee in time to deal with the new 
situation (hat had arisen. 

II1'~Waui:s and \Vorkin<i Hoi ks op Tlxtill >Vorker> 

In pursuance of the resoluiion of the Committee on Textile Mills and Treatment 
of Workers passed on August 13, 1931 the Committee authorises the Textile Mills 
Exemption Committee to ask such mills as arc working morel than 10 hours a day 
to adopt a ten hour day. and those mills which have reduced the wages of their 
operatives to restore these wages. In case of non-compliance with the request after 
due notice aud opportunity have been given tho Exemption Committee is further 
authorised to remove their names from the list of approved mills. 
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IV— Or(^anizatioj! of Women Voj.unteebs 

The Workinp; Committee hiivinp; consiilered the .report of the Momher-in-C^har^rc 
and Orpoiiising Secretary of the Seva Dal on the organisation of a (^(‘iitral Women’H 
Volunteer ore:anisation acce])t the recommendations made' in the report that, pendinj.' 
the appointment of a Central Women’s Committee or other arratip,-ementH bein^c niadf- 
a woman oruaniser be appointed to work in an advisory capacity on tin' lines 
sn^^p:ested in the report. The Central Hoard is authorised to makt* this appointment 
and to takt^ all oflnr necessary st('ps in this behalf. Such organiser will act under 
the su]i{'rvision ol the (''entra! Hoard. 

V— IT. S. Dai. Hfooet 

The provisional budget oi the Hindii.stani .'^ev.a Dill was pi. icid !•< idn the Commi- 
ttee. Jl was that tlie budget be retrained up(») the end el 1 irreai ber Ib.'d 

and presented aa im aftei' elmr^c has b(“<'n f;iken oier of the Jissif'- et the old .'*'e\a 
Dal. litsolrrO further that meanwhile the Member in Clnir^'c lx anilK>rneil to diiiw 
up to Ks. J.yO from the Tn'asiinr. 

Vl~Ti:x rii.i: Mili.^ Kxi:mi’-iion Commii rrr 

/mvo//"/ ihiil tin' Textile i\lills T'xt'mj>i ion Commitli'e be reconstitutc'd and should 
con'''ist oi the tollowinj:-: — >hri dantnalal Hajaj (Hombay). .'"hri I\Inthuradas 'I'nenmji 
(Rombay), Shri .lawaharlal Nehru. Mr<. S.-irahidevi Atubalal ( Mimediibad/. Shn 
tShankerlal Hanker is appointed Secretary of the C’ommittt'e. 


VJI-pRr^"- Hii.i. 

While the Working; (Committee has all alom: ojiposed and eondtniind xinlenee. it 
ennsiders the Tia'^s bill now belore the Assembly to be a drastic and wholly un- 
warranted measuri' in that it constitutes an extension of the itenul law niul an at- 
tnek upon iiroptrry and the liberty of the Press. 

'Dm' Comnnii' ^ 'deelares that thV provisions ot the bill are so wide and va^;ui: 
that ’ iiaiy lie made to eomjiri-^e any net or activity tm the part «d the 

pniilic, and has ^ood rea.soiis for its a])prehensions in view of tlu' inti’rpretation put 
upon the word by the (boennnent in the matter ol (he tiuee jtrisoiu rs still m jail. 

Further the Woikine Coinmittef looks u]>on tin* proposed mea.siirt' as a re-emn t- 
ment of the ITcss Ordiiiaiiee of last year in a mneh more expanded form and lluii- 
fore considers it a war measiiie soinrht to be re-enaeied dining' tiiiee lime and a(’< or- 
dinp:ly a.- a distinct breach ot the Delhi ^tttlemenl. 

\'11I~-Hi:ea(JII> of Si:n]j..Mi:M 

In ea-e of Bri-aehe-' C)t the Settlement on the jiart of (Tovevnment otheials or other 
mattei’H of complaint, the President or tlu' secretary of the PrOMiieial Conpoess 
Committee eoneerned should endeavour to ohiain relief fiom the npr» senlatives of 
the local Covernment. In ease relief is not fortheoniin;^ the mattei should he leferr- 
ed to the Piesident of the A II- India ('onjrress (.’ommittee. 

Information in reprrd to all important matters should however he promptlv sent 
by the Provincial ('unp:ress (.’ommitiec to the All-India Conp^ress Committee otfiee at 
Ahmedabad. 

IX— C|;aNI J OR UVER'-EAs Work 

Resolved that a monthly prant of Rs. L?j to Pandit Hanarsidas Chatnrvedi for 
OvereeaB work be sanctioned for six months, 

X— INIHAN (’'1LLIERIE8 

Whereas Coal Mining is of preat importance as a basic industry, essential for the 
development of the industrial life of the country in all directions, the Committee is 
of opinion that nil possible cneourapement should he extended to Indian entirpriBe in 
this field. Th('. Committee, tliorefore, recommends to all industrial concerns in this 
country, particularly the Textile Mills, to confine their jjurehnRc of coal as far aa 
possible to the promiee of the Indian owned and managed collieries. 

Resolved further that an authorised list of Indian owned and managed collieries, 
subscribing to the Congress conditions be prepared. 
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XI— Declaration ry Indian Collierieh 

Rrmlird that the Indian Mininj^- Federati<»n he requcBted to Hubrnit a list of 
Indian CollierieH the proprietors or agnnls of which agree to lulti! the following 
conditions : 

W'o hereby declare : — 

(1) That we have full sympathy with the national aspirations of the people. 

{/) That not less than 'i’o per cent f>f the .share capital of the company is held 
by Indians. 

(.{) That not leas than 7j p<‘r cent of the Directors of the Company are, and will 
contunn* to he, Indians. 

(,4) d'hat there is no fon ign intcre.st in the Managing Agents' firm. 

(.')) 'I'hat the projwietors or i)arrners of the Agents' tirrn are not iiiterrstf*d in the 
ini]>or( trade of forsign yarn or fonagn pieeegoods or of foreign eoal of non-swadeshi 
coal. 

(0) Mi.'it we will assist in the [>n»pagafion (d Swadeshi by ndraiiiing from explo- 
iting in our own interest the situation ariMug out ot the niovcmcnf in respect of pri' c 
or (]U'ility. W'c undertake to luakt' available the produce ot our mines at r(*a8onal)le 
rates and* not ('xceediug those that prevaded (»u or about Si pteiuher 11. I'toi. 

Ill puisuaiicc of ihe above (h elaratiou wv hereby un<l« rtake to do as follows : — 

il) No person eonneeted with the inuniigernciit ol the miils uill cngaL'c himsidf 
in propac inda hostih* to the national movement. 

(d) L'ecruirmcnt ot Mall' will be n^strictcd to Ind^an^, e.\cej/( for special 
leasous. 

(.1) We sliall pa^s early ae possible the iiisui\ujee, hankiiic and ‘-hipjiing 

l>Usin('ss of our Cutnjiany to Indian (’ompanies. 

(41 We ^hall beiueforth cmj)l(»y. as far as possible ImiiaiiS as olu Auditors, 
Solicitors. ShiopiiiL’ Aireuts, buying or s'elliug hrokiTS. eontraeiors. or suppliers ol 
coods required for our business. 

(.■>1 ^Vc shall purchase foi our busiiKss, a- far ns pf»ssible. articles of Indian 
inauufaciure and >m 11 only l>uy such foreign articles as aie indispt nsabh- and as 
eaiiiiol be re]tlaciHl lij, Indian Swad-’^hi. i l.ist such artndes as are iudi=^pen'-af»le 
lb eu(do-<ed h<'n-\Mlht. 

(9; I'ersous eonneeted with the manugeuieut of our tirm will wear Swadeshi 
elolli. 

(7i W’t' shall 'Secure to Ihe optTatives of our luim'S a .satisfactory scale ol wages 
and satisfactory conditions of WMik and life. 

tS) We uiKlcrlake to supply evuy yeai the audited balance ‘‘beetH of oui miiifii 
to th<‘ C'ongre.“'s. 

.Name of the Company 

address 

Name td the Agents tir IhopiiiSors 

XII- AuoVNTs CoMMITTEf 

lictiolrni that a evuiuuinee e(msis\ing of Messrs, ,1. C. Kumarappa. C\ li. 
>o}Miviwiilla and Kishovilul Mushrawalla be appointed to report on the method of 
keejhiig aec'-unts by Congress Coininittees and the audit and inspection oi such 
aeeiiunt-i. The c»)mmitfee will al<o suggest forms for the purpo.^^e of accounr kf^ep- 
mg. Sbri Kumarappa will net as the convener and the committee will st-nd their 
n‘port by the end of October. 19‘{1. 


D^LUl~'j:th. TO'lUth. OCTOBER mi. 

I'hr \V(trki^>() (’nnitTutfcr met in Delhi on L*7. 2s and i\() Oetobrr. >^ardar 
^ allahhihni presided and the fnlln/r//i</ iririnbds lecrc pre.s'cn/ . Dr. ^J. A. 

Ansan\ Maulana Ahul Knlarn Aiad, Shri Jui/enf/ra Drnsad, Sardar Sardnl Sing 
( awe ska r. Shri M. S. Aney, K. /'*. Nariman, Dr. .Mohamad Alam, Dr. Syed 
Mahruud, Shri .'airamdas Doulatram and Shri ’airaharlal Nehru. 

The following were also present by special invitation : Shri C. Raiagopiilachari, 
Dr. Pattabhi Hitaramayya, Khan Abdul (4haffar Khan. Shri Gopabandhu Choudhri 
aud Hhri Mauilal Kothari, fShri Nirmal Chander Chauder, Shri T. C. Goswami, 
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niid Shri T. A. K, Shcrwaiii and Bhri PiiriiHhottamdiis Tandon ^ were alHO 
present by invitation when the resolutions relatinu: to Bengal and V. P. were 

considered. 

The minutes of the last sessions of the Committee held from 8 to 11 September 
1921, were eoniirmed. Audit and inspection reports of the following ])rovinecs were 
placed before the Commitlce : Ajmer, Jlelhi, Punjab. Assam, Bengal, Utkal and 
Andhra. The Accounts of the A. I. C. C. otlice for .Inly, Atigust and St'ptemlter 
w^ere passed. The following resolutions wvw passed. 

1— Award in Rknijai. Eli-xtion Di'-rrii' 

The Working C’ommiltee reeords the report and award dated Srptember 2'), I'HI 
on the Bengal disputes of Shri M. S. Aney. 

The Committee thanks Slid Aney for his servi('<‘s in this conmetion and lor 

bringing about a seltlenuait ia'tween* the partie-- 

lu })ursuaneo of the settlement Shri M. S. Ainw i^* a))pointeil to suj)ervisc the 
ensuing general elections in I’.engnl to be held in aeeordanei' witli tin* terms ol the 
award. 

I I—PnovfNciAi. Coni kirction 

Resolved that ilie A. I. (\ (’. members of province" thai have n. : ; u.! t)u* annual 
contribution clue to iIk* A. I. C. shall not be permitted to take )>iii in tin- nn'ct- 

ings of the A. I. C. C. and that the detanlting Provincial Con- o r be 

notified accordingly. 

ill— Rrv. OriAM v’s Vi"ir TO China 

The Coinmillee sanctioned Rs 4<>i0 towards the expeii'^i s m. mied !>> Hei , 
(Jttaina (.n his visit to China in 19?9 to attend the Mute funeral ni I *r " Uit Vat- 
Sen on behalf of llie Congress. 

d'r.xTii.i: Mill." CoMMirrKr 

The Textde MilN C’ommittee's expens, ^ i>^. 53S-l-'t u|>'.. ;1 w.-re 

Fnnetioiied. 

The Textile jViills C’ommittee’s budg*1 foi Rs. for foin tiMbn;' '.I Td-'tl 

wa*- also sanctioned. 

V— Ba(jiielkh \ND Distrk 1 

Resolved that Bagla Ikhaiid district at present included in tlu' .\jinij Hajimiana 
province lie tran*=ferreii t.» the C. P. Hindi province*. 

VI— Ahdttino; Insiu'otor 

The C'ommitfee c(ttiiirni' (i the appointment of Shri Radha Krishna Tew.ari as 
Auditing Ins])eetor of iIk* \. I. C. C. till the end of liecember 1931. 

VI f - ('AWNi’ORn KNcaTiiY C’oMMinr.i, Exi’rNSi> 

The (2otnmi(t<‘e sanetio-icd the Cawnpore Eiujuiry Committee's fnrtlier (Xpens^f^ 
amouiitinc to IN 

Vffl -N ext (iEXEral Emttions 

In view of the fact that 'be last Congness eleeiioiiH were held only a lew months 
ago and it is nr-i (b-'rable to hold fresh general eleetions ao sotm after the last 
elections, it i" resolved tirtt all local and provincial elections, except as jirovidcd for 
below, shall be pom d till such time after the CongrcRS ns may be notified here- 
after. The memoers of tin* All-Iiidiu Congress (’ommittcu* how(‘V(*r shall be freshly 
eleetf'd l.v all ibovineial Congre.ss Comniiltecs before .lannary iil, 1932. Provid(‘d 
ili.tt in tie ea^e )f Beng-al, local and provtiic-ial elections, shall he held in accordance 
with Syt. .M. Aney's award ; in tlie case of the Punjab local and provincial <lc< - 
tions on tin* iM*( occasion were largely based on arrangements Ix'lwern various 
grnuT.'^ • and in the case of North-West Frontier l^rovinec such local nml provin(*ial 
elcciMMi shall be held SO US to complete the process of reorganisation by the end of 
January, 193‘2. 

IX— New T.\xation 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the financial policy proposed by the 
Government of India in balancing its budget by imposing fresh and heavy taxes 
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(inrin^r fl ti^ic oI‘ economic dcprcHsion. iii.sread of takin/j: adequate measures to 
priM;^ about a drastic n'diiction of exjxiidilurc over-duo, is a further proof of 

the urgent necessity for tlio imnu'diate transference of the j>:overnnn‘nt to the ludiau 
p<iOple tlKMiisclvcs. 

This CiMninitt(*e strongly j)rotests in j)arlicnlar ai^ainst the proposal to impose an 
additionid duty on salt, as a ))n‘aeh of faith by the Government ot India in regard 
to the implications in th(‘ Delhi Settlement, of a complete and early relief of the 
burden on the poor in this rt•^pect. 

X — t Y Ayi> ExcfiAXoi: Polk y 

'J'lie Workini: Committee is of the r)pinion that the cmrrency and exchange policy 
rcteiiily adopte^l liy the (Jovermnent fif India in eomplete disregard of Indian 
opinion and at tlio behest of the British (Tovennmmt, linking the rupee to the 
pound sterling, instea<l of leaving it to tind its ouii level in terms of gold, is eon- 
eeiv(‘d solely in the interests of Britain so us to jiroviilo, //?/<'/• a/io, a baek door 
preferenee for British imports into India, and is caleulated to work against the 
inti'resis of tlu* ma^^ses oi Iinlia. inasmm-h as it d^ploies the- already too slender gold 
resourees of tlii-. country and is bonml to em Imrans India both in regard to the early 
(‘.sialilishnn lit of a Iteserve Bank and the due seltleimait ot her htreign obligations. 

d'hr' Working ('omniitlee warns the British (h)vernf.ient that the responsibility 
for pursuing siwli a selltsh policy should rest entirely on its own slioulders and that 
the iiijiirioiis temiPs aeeruiiic to* India th.ivfrom would be duly taken into aeeonnt 
in the’ settlement of liiiaiiciul ohligation^ lietwetn India and England. 

XI— Chitta<:oX(, 

The Wi>rkiiig Comiuiitie having considered the report of the non-odiciai Commit- 
tee of Kn.jiniy on the liapjH-nings in the town and distiict of Chittagong on August 
:;i last and tin three ^uilxequent days reeord.s its severe eondemnatioii^ of the local 
police' and magistracy who, ^ith the assistance of certain non-oflicial Eiiro])eanH and 
hooligL'ins. intlietdi terrible lo.ssi-s and indignities on innoeeiit iieoyile in pursuance of 
a policy ot tcrrorihutioii. 

The*(\)inmirtee notes with satisfaction that there was in reality no communal 
strife in Chittagong inspit'* of deliberate etlorts to create one by the (mployment of 
hooligans whose activities were intended to give the occurVenecB a ebmmuual 
colour, 

'I’he (’ommiiice is of ojiioion that the least that the (ioveniment of Bengal should 
do is to coinpt iisati' those who have suHercd, and to punish all those whose respion- 
sihility for the incidents is cstabli.shed. 

XII— ill.iii 

'rile \V(irking (!omniillce rec'ords its dt'cp sorrow at the tragedy of the Hijii 
DiMention C’amp tor detenus, resulting in the death of two and injury to 20 detenus. The 
(k)mmilee, while awaiting the report of the ('ommi>sioii of eiujuiry appointed by 
(Jovernmenl before expressing its linnl opinion on these tragic occurrences, feels that 
the Govi'rnment is speeially respoiiHihle for the lives and well-being of unarmed men 
detained in custody by (Jovernment without trial, against whose Jetention the nation 
has for long proiested ; and callous disregard of this fundamental duty of Govern- 
ment must be met with piini^.hment of those who are guilty. 

Xiri- Allauaii.M) Disriucr Cox<jri:ss (\>mmi ftke’s Applk ation to 
Start Satyaoraha 

The Committee has considered the stattiueiils of the Presidents of the United 
Province-^ Provincial Congress Committee and the Allahabad District Congress Com- 
mittee about the agrarian situation iu the United Provinces and the resolution of 
the Allahabad District Congress Committee asking for permission to f iler satvagrnha 
as against the present agrarian policy of the United Provinces Government and in 
particular, the 0 ])prcssive collectioii of rent and revenue at a time when the agricul- 
turists are unable to pay on aeeonnt of acute economic depression. 

The Committee realises that the agiieulturists of the ITtiited Provinces have been 
subjected to a great deal of hardship and oppression, particularly in the course of 
the past live months, and that they have now to face a grave crisis. The Committee 
feels that it is the duty of the Congress to assist them in every possible way in 
removing the economic hardships they suffer from. In the opinion of the Com- 
11 
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mittee however the question of defensive notion should first be considered by the 
Provincial Con ‘jress Com in it toe. The Coaiinifl<*e tlurcfore nfeis (h(‘ application 
U) the United Provinces Provincial Conpress Coinuiithc and in the tvint of the 
Irovincial Conpresa Committee lu'inp of (tpinien that it is a lit ease f(>r defensive 
satyagraha on the j)art of lh(‘ apriciiltiirins, in lijins (d tlu* Simla Agreement dated 
August 27, this Committee authoiises the Pitsidtnt to eonsider the i )t]»lieulion and 
to give such decision on it as he may consider neecsmiy. 


BOMBAY- :th. <( sdi. N(/]'i:mbkj: io:n 

Aji cmvrgeHi hteeting of the Working (''onDnUtrc nas fa hi tn romhiUj on Soifni- 
her 7 and S\ 1931. Sardar I allohhhhoi Bait I gHstded and thr fidlctrijnf no n, ho/ s 
were present : Seth damnalai BajnJ, Shri M. S. An/ //. Shri h. J'. 7\a) iman. Shrt 
Jairan/das Daalatra/n and Shn Sn/raha/ial Nehru. 

Shri Manilal Kothari and Shri Shankcilal Hanker \\eie als(» pre^’enl bv invita- 
tion. 

The minutes of the lust s(‘ssit)iis of the t'omniittee laid on Oitolxr k7. ‘.18 and 

29. 1931 were contirnud. Audit and inspe<‘lioii re)K*its ol liimil Nad and Karnutak 
were placed before the Committee. 

The report of the* work of the Hindustani Se\a Dal fiom Am-iist 10. 19.11 to 
October 31, 1931. ])resented by the O ntral Hoard ol the Dal. \m»s aiso placed before 
the Committee. 

J — H i • h( . irr S a n ( r i o n 

Iri view of the larpc expenditure incurred in eomniunieal inp the teims ol ihe 
Delhi Settlement to fb'ovim'ial C'onp^•^s (.\)ujmjttees by tilepnim. and tlie atlditiomil 
expenditure incurred by ha\ing another olliee oi the .ill India C'onv'ie-s ('(.mmittee 
ac Ahmedabiid, a further sum of Ks. J.0CK.» vas sanetiuntd under the head of 
‘Tostage and telegrams”, making the total under this head Us. 

Under head “Miscellaneous,” an additional Us.^^U ^^as sanetiomd mnkini! the 
total Rs.750. 

Resolred further that the expenditure incurred in publiejitions, iiieluding 
BulletiiiH. be transferred to "Ihiblieity” and this head be renamed J'lildaatioti'' and 
Publicity.” 

II —MAii.v'i'.MA Candiii’s m'T’iir. piax.r.A.MMi: 

The Working Committee eonsid(T<*d a eabbjjmm Irom (Janijliiji ngarding his 
fuliire programme. The Committee authonsjd tin J’n^ideiit to cable to liim to the 
effect that his furilier eontinuame in the Ihoind 'lable Coidennce tij'piaired to them 
to be unnecessary, but in view of \aijoiis tacts and < in um-'Uiiua whieli wen- better 
known to him, as he was on the spot, tin- i'umminee It It liie final division to him ; 
further Gundhiji's attention was to bi* diuwn tt» tlif lapidh woisening situation in 
Hengal, the Frontier l’io\ince. the I’nited iToxinees and el.M uhen-. Tlie ('ornmiitee 
were of opinion that Gandbiji’s early retmn to India wa'> dtsiiable and a long eon- 
tincntal tour would be iiiadvisable. 

1 1 1 — H£:n ( . A t .'^n [ ' A 1 1 1 » .\ 

The Working Committee having now eonsidt-red the rt port of the ollieial Inqiiirv 
Committee into the Hijli Detention Gamp tragedy find that, ihe charges made 
against the Government of Hengul and the oftieials'of tlie camp have lietn in the 
main fiubstantiated ; that the administration of the camp was ineomj^'tent and cure- 
less of precious human lives, and the responsibility for the tragedy must largely rest 
with the high official.s W’hose gross niismunagement was responsible for the camp 
fitaff acting in a sjjirit of vinaictiveness ; that the (iovernmenl of Hengal showed 
callous disregard of the truth and deliberately publisln‘d (•omniunitpn s which have 
be(*n shown to be fal.se. 'i'h(‘ Committee trust that those who haviJ been found 
guilty will be adeipiately dealt with and full lompensation will be given to the 
sufferers. 

The Committee are of ojhnion that the Hijli and Chittagong oeeurrenees hav(* 
demonstrated the incompetence and inbiimunity of Govirnment otiieials. Instead of 
rooting out the causes of discontent and releasing the det< nus and following a policy 
in consonance with the Delhi truce and with the attemjUs being made to bring 
about peace between India and England, the Governrnent have pursued a terrorist 
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policy in Flenpil jiiul have now added a new ordinance to their armoury of repression 
which j^ives free scope to the police to arrest and detain without, trial anyone they 
ehooHt*. The ('oinrnitteo realise (hat these powers of .arrest are being grossly abusea 
and no one in IJ«‘ngal is free from their ap]>lication. 

Th(i tloinmittce n’.alise that tlnse oecurreiiceH have deeply moved the people of 
India, and particularly of lh*ng:d. and have given them great provocation. But the 
(’ionnniltec! wish to warn all concerned not to ho led away from the path of non- 
violen<‘e in spile; of any provoeatinn that might he oft’ered. The (?ommittee greatly 
regret and eondcnin I lie recent violent attempts made on the lives of Messrs. Durno 
and \’'i!lier.s a/)d wish to empha.si'*^; that public violcjice on ih(j part of the people 
can only hinder tlie nation i/i its march to freedom. 

The T'omniilfee fully appreciate (he gravity of the situation in Bengal and ear- 
nestly appeal that the peofth* of that fndvince and of Itidia will not allow’ themselves 
to he dcHeff'd from tin* riehi t>at}i hni will organise themselves and keep ready for 
united and efr'*clivc action. 

VI (i AND HI \Vi:t:K 

Tlic (’oniniittce oflcr tltcir congTatnlatioii'' the general j)ul)li(‘ as also the various 
f'ojigrcss and other organisat ions tor the wlioh hearted and gratifying response they 
hav(' accorded to the apjjcal issued l»y the President of the (’ongress in connection 
with the cel('l>rnti()n of t)ie (iandhi V.’cek‘ by readily taking np the stocks of kbadi 
that had ac-umnlatcd in tin- various parts of the country. Thi* Committee express 
their thniik'^ to Svt. .Manil.il Kothari for his (irehss ftl'orfs in making the etlcbration 
of the ‘(;;md!ii \Vc( k’ a signal sncc<*ss. 'Ihc ( V-nunittce trust that the people wilj 
mak(' every endcavonr (n enaf«‘ and niaiutam a steady and ample demand for khadi 
by restricting (luir purchase f(» hand-spun ami hand-woven cloth so as to enable 
the Spinmrs' .\ssociations and the vaiieus khadi r»rganisations to offer the much 
m'cdcd supplementary work to tin- village population on a continuous and adequate 
basis. 

V -\V\nNlNO A'.AIN'I SlMT.lOlV KhaT'I 

The attenfinn ot tin' Ct inmitier ha\ing l»eru drawn to (he gnat harm that is 
done to tile caii-c of klmdi l*y -omi- dealers in ‘^wadeshi clotli pas'-iiig cfl’ coarse 
cloth not. made from liand-piin ^ani as khadi. the (’I'nimittre ronsidir it necessary 
to express tlieir ‘-tnuig disapproval of .‘•in-li practi<‘(S and nrgt' upon all dealers in 
pwado.shi elotli to lielp the khadi mo\cm<nf by nfraining strictly from selling as 
khadi sucli cloth as is not eciiifi«d by the A. I S. .\. I'ho (’ommittec request all 
(’otigress organisatiorns and Boy<ott ( ’oniniittec.s to arrange for necessary vigilance 
so as to eliniirialc (omplelely (he Mile of spuri()U^ khadi from swadtsbi shops. 


BOMBAY- Vf^fh BBC. IBB to IB JAM'ABY W.tJ 

Tentative Plan* for Civil Disobedience 

In view of the situation created by tlie Ordinances the (’ongress Working Com- 
mittee reassembled at Bombay on the 21)tli IJeeeiuber and eontiinied its deliberations 
till the 1st .lanuary and passed the following resolutions;— 

The \V orking Committee has htard Mahatma (tandhi’s actonnt of his visit to the 
West and considered the situation created by the extraordinary (Jidinnnces promul- 
gated in Bengal, the United .I’loviuces and the Urontur rrovince and by the actions 
of the authorities including the numirons arrests n.ade. among tlicse of Khan Abdul 
GhafTer Khan, Mr. iSherwani and Pandit .Tawaharlal. and by the shooting in the 
Frontier rrovim-e of innocent nun resulting in ninny deaths and many more being 
injured. The Working Committee has also setn the telegram from the Viceroy 
in reply to the telegram sent by Mahatma (iaiidhi to him. The Working Coniniittre 
is of opinion that tla se several acts and others of li sscr gravity that have taken 
in some other provinces and the teUgrnm from his Excellency the Vieiroy seem to 
make fnrthir co-operation with (he Government on the parl‘ of the Corgress utterly 
impossible unless the Government policy is radically changed ; these acts and the 
telegrams betray no intention on the part of the lumancMacy to hand over power to 
the people and are calculated to demoralise the nation. They also betray want of faith 
in the Congress, from which eo-operation was expected by the Government. 

The Working Committee yields to no one in it 0 abhorrence of terrorism on any 
account whatsoever, whether resorted to by individuals such as recently witnesstd 
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in Bengal, but ir condemns \^ith equal force the terrorism praclisi'd by tlic Govern- 
ment as evidenced by its recent acts and ordinances. 

No JuSTIFirATTOX FOR Oni)IN’A\eKs 

The Working Committee marks the deep national humilialion over the assjissinal ion 
coraniitted by two girls in Comilln and is tirmly convinced tli.il sndi a <iimc docs 
great harm to the nation, specially when, through its greatest ju>liti{al mouthpiece, 
the Congress, it is pledged to non-violence for nchit ving Swaraj. Ihit the Working 
Committee can see no justification, whatsoever, for the Itengal ( )idinance vhich seeks 
to punish the whole people for the criim* of a few. 'I'hc real nmudy li('s in dealing 
with the known cause that prompts such crimes. If the I’xngal Ordimince has no 
justification for its existence the ordinances in the T'nitid I’rovinecs and the ITonti- 
er Province have still less. Tlie \\'orking ('ominiiKe is of opinion that in the 
arrest and imprisonment of Mr. Tasaddmi Ahmed Khan Shervani and I’andit 
Jawaharidl Nehru, who were procci'ding to Donihay to confer with Mnhalma 
Gandhi, the (iovernment have gone ('ven I'cyond the finiils co!ifnni)latcd by the 
ordinance in that there was no question wliatsoever (d these gentle nan taking part 
in Bombay in the no-iax ('am|)aign in the t'niied I'toviiH-e's, 

The committee eonsufcis that on llie Governnn nt h own showittg the re appe*ars 
to be no warraret for eitlicr the promulgation e>f the* orditianco e>r tfic arrest and 
imprisonment witheuit trial of Khan Abelul (Jaflar Khan and his cei woikcrs. J’he 
committee re'gards the shooting in the ]»ioviiicc as a wantem and inhuman act arid 
congratulates tfie men e)t the Frontier upon their comage and endniancc, aiiel thy 
committee has no eloubf that if the Frontier peoph- ntain a ii(iii-vi(>lent >])irit 
despite grave provocations, they would nuiterially aehnnee tlie ean''e e>f Ind’a's 
independence. 

The committee e'alls upon the (iovernment of India to iiistiiiile a j nblic and 
impartial enquiry into the events heeling to tJie nrdmancis. ilic nc'oMiy ot 
superseding the ordinary eouits of law and legislative ma<“hin(iy and tlic necessity 
of the several acts committed IhtTcundcr and thereafter. If a i>roper emiuiry is 
set up and all facilities arc given to the committee for ilie piodiuiion oi i\idenec, 
it W’ill be prepared to assist the enquiry by hading evidi'iiee before it. 

Pn i:mier*s Decj^.v r .vtr^ n I atisi a o ro i: 

The commit tee regards the Premier's declaration as wholly unsat isfa<'t(»ry and 
inadequate in terms of the (’ungre^s demand and opirn'S that nothing short of 
complete independence carrying full control of dehiiee with such sahgnards as 
may lie demonstrably necessary in the interest ut the nation can be ngardid by 
the Congress as satisfactory. 

The committee notes tliaf the F>ritish Government was not juepared to regnTd 
the Congress at fli(‘ Bound Table Conference as entitled to speak on behalf of the 
nation as a whole. At (lie same timt' the conniwitee rciogniscs ''ith sorrow that 
communal harmony could not he attained at the said confcnriec. The committee 
invite.s the nation, therefore, to make a ceaseless cfi{>rt to (limonstrate tlie capacity 
of the Congress to represent the nation as a whole and piomote an atmosjdicre lliat 
would make a constitution framed on a puiely national basis acceptable to the 
various communities composing the natii’n. 

Meanwhile the committee is pn pared to tender fo-opeiatimi to the (lOvcrnraent 
provided the Viceroy reconsiders today’s telegram of Mahatma (iaiuihi and adequate 
relief is granted in respect of the ordinances and its lecent acts, free scope is left 
to the Congress in any future further negotiations and consultations to prosecute 
the Congress claim for complete independence and the administration of the 
country is carried on in consultation with jiopular reinesentalivcs, pending the 
attainment of such independence. 

Civil Disorldilni i: Pj.an 

The absence of any satisfactory response from the (Jovernment iii terms of the 
foregoing paragra])h, the \V^orking Committee will regard as an indication on the 
part of the Government that it has reduced the Delhi pact to a nullity. In the 
event of a satisfactory response not forthcoming, the committee calls upon the 
nation to resume civil disobedience under the following conditions and illustrative 

heads : i i* 

No province or district or tehsil or village is hound to lake up civil disobeuienec 
unless the people thereof understand the non-violent nature of the struggle with 
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all itB itnplical ions and aro ready lo undergo fiu/fmnfia invoIvi/iK loss of life nnd 
oroperty. Sonviolcnco niusl ho Dl).s<*fved in (hoii^dif, word a/jd deed in Iho face 
of the vest pn)voofn ion, it h<*i/i/i: understood cnwpaiL^n is not one of 

seeking rorm^^o or in/hetin^^ injuries on the oppressor but is one of eon vorfiiij^^ him 
ihrou^rh seif-KulIerin^,^ and Kelf-i>uritiea(ion. 

Social boycott with the intention of ifjflictiii;^ injury on (Government ofheerH, 
|)olic(‘, or anti-nationalists should not he undertaken and is wholly inconsistent with 
the spirit of non-vioh'iicc. 

It should ho homo, in mind that non-violent crimpaitins are indepcnd<*nt of pecu- 
niary assistance. Therefore there should la* no lured M.)lunteers hut their bare maiu- 
Jonaiier ami tin* maintenance of the dependent ^ of ))oor men and women who noKht 
liav<‘ been iinprisomid or killed is permis->ihle. where\cr it is pos'^iliie. 

[kneott of all foreij.oi cloth, whether of Ilritish or other eoiintries is obliiratory 
under' all eircumslarn'cs. All Congressmen and wone n are cNpeetcd to use hand- 
spun and liandwo\en Khaddai’ to the exclu''i‘'n of even .nil <loth rnanufactured in 
indiLO’mms mills. 

l*ick»*tin^ of liipior shoj»s and ioreicn clotli shops should lx; vigorously concliic- 
led cliietly by women hut aiwajs S(> as to ensun* peihct non-violence. 

The unhe(Mis('d manufaeture and eolh-etion of salt shonhl he resumed. 

It proees-iions and demoiistratious are oijrauised only lliose stiould join them who 
w’lll stand chari^es or hnllets without, moving ftom their res}»tetive plaee.s. 

I','veii iu a nou-\ i<-»leut w ar Ixiyeofl ot eoods rnanutaetured by llie oppri ssor jh 
pd’fecily lawtul iua^niuch as if is ne\er the duty of a \i<‘tim to proniote or retain 
i-ommereial relations with the oppressor. Therefore, hoyeott of I’.rifish eoods and 
Ihitish eoneeriis slioiild he I’fsnmcd and viuoroimly prose«'Ut<d. 

(’ivil hnoi^'h of non-moral laws and ot law.s and orders injurious to the peot>m 
wh(‘n‘ver it is eonsiderul possible and advisable may he pne tised. 

All important orders issued under the Urdiuauces may civilly he disobeyed. 

.\ri‘L.\L lO WoKJ.l) OriNioN 

The eommittee tin n further discussed a re'-olution drawing tlv' athMition of 
other nations of the world to the sitiiatjoii in India, pai tieularly lo the jL'Ovuuiince 
of the country by CrdinanccH and urj^injr tlnni in ilie name of iiberiy and justice 
lo iiitcr\eiie ill Indian atfairs. 

(1) A Mou-vi(deiit and ri^iliteons nuoenn nl dc]K‘nds for its ^ucci .».s upon jraiherin^ 
round it the strenelh of public opinion. This public ojiii.ion of the wnild, the 
Workiutr (’ommittee poalidiilly neknow ledpie is heinp^ slowly iuit suiely drawn in, 
in an ever-inercasin;.': dej^re*' towards India'.s li^ht lor national indcjtendenre. On the 
eve ol fresli ordeal whereto tlu; nation has hcen summoned, the Workinjr ('omraittco 
invites (hi* free peojiles of the world and iluir (Jovernments to watch and study the 
progress of the mo>enu'nt and. if tiny are convinced of the justness e>f the unique 
means ado|>t,('d by the Con^Tcss lor reaching the national p*al. to ^ive to the move- 
ment tlieir i-nli^htened support in a ^uvaler and mort‘ efleetive measure than herr- 
tolore. In the opinion of the M'orkin^: Committee the non-violent method adopted 
hy the (toiij^ress p;ivcs it worldwide importance and if the method becomes demons- 
Irably siicees fnl. it is likely lo furnish an tfl’eetive moral ecjuivalent for war and 
thus make a laHtinj 2 ; contribution to the ])ropress of humanity ^roanin^ under the 
deadweight of armamcntB. 

EoRKKiN Cloth I>oy((»'1T 

(2) The Working Committee njrpeals to all foreign cloth- merchants that it is 
now high time that they gave up tJieir foreign cloth trade. They must recognise 
that trade in foreign cloth is opposed to the best interests of the ' nation and that 
their full-hearted cooiieration with the, nation is sure to lessen the sufferings of the 
people inasmuch as foreign cloth trade is a powerful factor in tightening the foreign 
yoke and iu further impoverishing the peasant rv which lives in a state of chronic 
distress. 

Mills Co-operation Inviied 

(d) The Working (k)mmiltee trusts that the owners, agents and shart holders fo 
the indigenous mills will give their unstinted support to the nation in the ordeal 
whereto the W^orking Committee has invited it and, therefore, hopes that they will 
not exploit the struggle for multiplying profits or for damaging the khaddar 
moycinent by competing with it whether by spinning or weaving no. (?) counts or by 
Belling their manufactures under the name of khadi. 
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AssURAivCE TO ZEMINPAUS 

The conimitlee pnssed another reaolntion asHiirinp: the zeinintlars that there was 
no design on infereFts Icptimntoly acquired and aj)j)ealin^ to the /anded and monied 
elanses to help the Con^^reF^. 

rrULK’ AFKEI) TO FoKKOO SOME AMENI 

The Working Committee, also, resolved appealing: to the piihlie to deereaRe the 
consumption of articles whereon custoniH duties are ]>avMl)le and. also, to reduce 
the use of State set \ ice sueh as railways, and posts and teiejrraphs beennsi' that 
would not only deeiea^ic individual expenditure in these hard times but in the 
case of jroods covered by the customs will encourage 8wadeshi. 


The Gandbi-Willingdon Correspondence 

The following llie text of (he tel<*;.;Tajdiie eorrespoudeuee thiil pn-^'^ed bctwien 
Mahatma (JamJhi and I lie Viceroy 

Mshatma's Wire lo Viceroy 

On 2'.t !\Ialiatni.i (iandhi i\ired lo the \’ieeroy as follows : 

I was not j:re{>an'd tm landing yesterday to tint! th(‘ Fnmtier ami I . 1*. Oiili- 
nances. shootings in the I‘'rontier and the arrests (d ^ain<(l e(>inrad(.s in bcUh. on 
(he lop of the ileiii/al Ordinanee awaiting me. I tlo not know uhellur I am to 

repird ihe'C an indication that liiendly relations betuttn us an elosid or 

whether jon expect mo still to see yon ami reet-ive p:uidam'e Irom \ou as to the 
cour^^e 1 am to pnisuc in ud\ the CoufiiTSs. 1 would esteem a wire in re]>iy. 

The Viccroy’i Reply 

'The rtj'lv from the prival<* s' cretary to the Vi('cro\ dahxl /vr . .>1 was as 
follows ; — 

His Kxcdhncy di.siit,^ me to thank you for your leleirram I>e('. in which 
you refer to the JiciiL'nl and Fnited iToviue*-'. ami \. \V. I‘\ I’nnmees (lidinanees. 

In repaid to Ucncal it lias been ami is m < cssury for the < if)vermm'iil to take 
all possible measures to prc\cnt dastardly a'^sn.-sinat ions of their ('fVieeis and of 

]>rivate citizens. His Kxcelltncy '\^i^hes me t<t say that he and bis (itoirnnunt 

desire to have friendly relations awIIi all political parties and with all •■lions (d 
the piil.lie and in particular to secure the co-operation (>f all iri the p:reHt 
work (d eonsiitiilional reforms which they are deiemiined to jmsh forward with the* 
minimum of delay, ('’o-operation. howev'-r. must he mutual ami his Kxtalleney and 
his (iovernmeiit e-annot reconcile the a<'tivities of the ( 'on^iic'-s in the Fnited Fio- 
vinee’R and the N. W. F. I’rovineis with the s])irit ef frank co-oper.'ition which the 
KOod of India demands. 

As rf‘f!;ards the Fnited Provinces you are doubtless aware tlial while* the local 
(iovernnient were ent^a^^Td in devi.^in^ nu'ans to jrive all t'ossihle relie f in the* e'xis- 
lin^'- situation, the Provincial Fon^^ress Fommiftee* authorised a iio*rrnt eanipaij:ii 
which is now hein^; vi^^orously pursued by (’on^'re'ss orp-anisations in that provim'c. 
This action on the part of (vin^reKs Imdie's has compelleei the (iovernment to take 
measures to prevent a general state of disorder and the sjneadin^ of class and 
communal hatred which the eampai^rn. if continued iineheeked. would inevitably 
involve. 

In the North-West Frontier Province Khun Abdul tfiaflar Khan and the hoelies 
he (‘ontrolled have been eonlinuoiisly rii|.'at;ed in activities a^rninst (Tovtrmnent and 
in fomentiiifr racial Iiatred. He and his friends have persisti'iitly refused uU 
overturt*8 by the Chief CViminissioner to secure their eo-operation and rejecting the 
declaration ol the Prime Minister Lave declared in favour of complete inde'pendence. 
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Khftf) Alxliil (iliaflar Khan d(‘]iv(‘rf;d numtTOiiH finfocbea open to no other 
ronstmctioii than as incitement to revolution and his adherents attempted to stir 
lip trouble in the tribal areas. The Chief Comaiissioner with the approval of hia 
Kscelleney’H ('Jovernment has shown the iitmont forbearance and to the last moment 
continued his effort r to secure the assistance of Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan for 
iMiriyin^i: into etlVct with the least, possible delay the intentions of his Majesty’s 
(lovcmment re^ardin^ the constitutional ndorms in the province. The Government 
refrained from taking special measures until the activities of Khan Abdul Gliafl’ar 
Khan and his associates, and in particular the open and intensive preparation for an 
e.iriy conflict with the Governmiint, created a situation of such a ^;^rave menace to 
the peace of the jiroviiiee and of the tribal area as to make it i i possible to further 
delay action. 

I’lis Excellency uiid»*rstands ihat Khan Abdul Ghaflar Khan was in Au^uat last 
made rc.sfimjsible* for leading tin* (’on^ri'ss movcaneiit in the province and that the 
voliiiit<‘er or;j:anisationH lie controlled were sjxcifically re<*(i(.rniscd by the All-India 
t’onvress Goiniuittee as (Yiiurress organisations. His K\cellency desires me to make 
it clear that bis respotisiliilit ies tor peace and ruder make ii iiiipossibie for him to 
have any dealin<j \\ith persons or oiyaniMil'ons upon A\lj('ni icsts the re-spr iisibility 
lor the ueiivities abov«' oullineii. 

You have ^oursrlf been alisent from Imlia rui l.u<iiie<H of the Kound Table 
( 'oiit- n-nee and in the li^bt of the altitude win- h vttu have ol)servt‘d thisrc, his 
I A.M'lleney is unuillifii: to b‘lie\r* that you ba\e fiersonally any sliare in the 
le^ponsibillt \ tor. or that ^on approve r.f tb** r. cent aetiviti; - (>t the ( 'on^^ress in the 
I’nilel I’joviiMM's ;,n«l in tli-' Xorih-West rnuitni. If this is so he is willing to 
see you and to e^ive you his views as to the way in \Nhieh you can best exert your 
inliueuce to maintain the spirit of co-op<*ralion uhich amaiahd iht' piocccdings of 

the Hound 'lalde Confen'He •. Hu» his Excellency feels huund to empliasise that ho 

will not he prepared to discuss with you the riKaoures which the Government of 
India with the full appro\al of his MajcHty’s (iovernimiit ha\c found it necessary 
to adopt in I'a-neal. the I’oited i*rovinccs and the N’ori h-We-'l Frontier rrovincc. 
Thes(‘ iiic.'isurcs mil 4 in any case he k< pt in lorec until tiicy havt' senad tlnr 
purpo.se fnr uhich they were imposed, namely, the fiiest rvatiou ul law and order 
csseiitiiil to aood p,i>vernmeiit . 

On nrcipi of your rc\»ly his lixeellency proposes to ]>uhhsh this corre.-pondeuce. 

Mahatma^t Rejoinder 

'I’he foIIouiiiL' i^ ^lahatma Gandhi's n joindiT to iht X’iccroy's rt ply dated 
.1 (////oi/ // IP'il : — 

J thank Ids I'ixcelleney for his uiie in re))!y to mine of ] >ee. JP. Jt prieves me. 

lor his VX. ellency has rejected in a manner hardly heliltinu: his hiph position, the 

itthiincc nviu' ' in the (ricndliest spirit. 1 hail approached us a seeker uantina linht 
'•ii (inesiions u herein I desinsl to iiuderstaiul the (Jovernment virsi(’*n of the very 
S'’noii>i and e\i raordinary measures to widt h I made refereim*. 

Instead of appreciaiiiip my advama* Ins Excellency has njeetid it by nskine me 
t<» ii pndiate my v.ilned eolleaumcs in advance and tellinj: me that even if I heeanit' 
puiliy of such a dishoi.oui ahle conduct and sotuiht an inierviiuv I could not even 
discuss these matters of vital importance to the natimi. In my opinion the 
constitutional issue dwindh's into insip:idficanrc in face ()f the ordinances and acts 
uhich must, if not met with Htuhhorn resistance, end in the uttir demoralisation of 
tile nation, I hope no self-respect iiip Indian will run the risk of killinp the national 
^f»irit for th(‘ doubtful contiMp:«ury of securiiur the conslruetion, to work which no 
nation with a stamina may he left. 

Eel me also point out that as to the Frontier rrovinec your telecram contains 
a narration of facts which on the face of them furnish no warrant for the arrests 
nf popular leaders, the jiassiiip: of an extra-leiial oidinanec making life and property 
tiflerly iiiHeeuie, and shooting nnarmtsi peaceful crowds for darinp: to denionstrato 
apainst the arrests of their trusted Iciulers. If Khan Saheh Abdul Ghaffar Khan 
asserted the rip:ht of eomnleto independence, it was a natural claim and a claim 
made witli impunity by tne C’ongress at r.ahore in 1029. and by me with energy 
pttt. before the Hritish ’CJo\erninent in London, Mort^over, let me remind the Viceroy 
Hint despite the kuowltHJge on the (ioveriim»‘nt's part that the Congress mandate 
J'outained such h claim I was invited to attend the London Conference as the 
RongresH delegate. 
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Nor am 1 able to detect in the mere refusal to atteud the durbar aii otteiiee 
warranting: suinmary imprison ment. If the Elian Saheb was fomentiii^»: racial 
hatred it was undoubtedly re^;Tottable. I have his own declarations to the contrary 
made to me, but assuming: that he did foment racial hatred, he was entitled to opeii 
trial where he could have defended himstdf against tlu‘ accusation. 

Ke^ardinji; tin* United Provitua^s, his Excellency is surely misinformed because 
there was no no-rent eainnai^n authorised by the Uonjiress but whilst negotiations 
were proeeedin^ between the ({overnment and tlie Congress represv'iitatives, ihe 
time for the eollection of rents aetually arrived and rents be^an to be demanded. 
Conjjressmen wore, therefon*, oblit^ed to advis(‘ the tenants ti» suspend ]jaymeiit 
pending’ the result of the negotiations and Mr. i\ A. 8. Siierwani had 
ottered on behalf of the (’onuress to withdraw this advice, it the authorities 
on their own initiative susjvnded collect ions pending negotiations. 1 veiitun* 
to su^i!;est that this is m)i a iuail<*r whieli can he summarily disniissed 
as your win' has done. 'Flu' <‘.mt roversy in the irnited Provinces is (jl 
lon^* standing and involves th»‘ welbhein^ of millions oi peasantry known to be 
economically croutul down. Any ( Jo\ ernimail jealous of the welfare <»f the masses in 
its eharj^e wauild wet-ome the voluntary eo-oj>eral ion of a body iiki- the Uonf^ress 
which adinilte<lly <'XiTcis.‘ ^rcat inllmaue ovm- the masses jiiul \\]i..s,> om* ambition 
is to serve them faithfully. And let me add that 1 repiid the w iiJiholdin/j: of pay- 
ment of taxt's as an inalienabl»‘. ancient ami tiatiiral ncht of ptopic wlio iiave ex- 
hausted all other means of .st'rkjn^'^ frtV'dom tr-nn an unhearihle (‘eonomie bnrd(*n. 1 
must n'pudnitc the sneiiestion tliai the Uoneress has llie ^IIL'lltes( deMic to promote 
disorder in any shapt‘ or tonn. 

As to Helical the Congress is at one with the < biveriitne.il in eondi-miiinc assas- 
sinations and ct>-opei'ut(' with tlie (lovernmeiit in im'usures (hat may be tound 
iiecc.ssnry to stamp out such crimes. Hut whilst the Uoncre-s would londemii in 
uiiineusun^l terms (he meihod.s of terrorism, it must re«^;Bt within the liiuifs ot its 
prescrihed eri'cd of non-violence such mea>ures ol legalised ({o\eiiiiiietii terrorism as 
art‘ betrayed liy the Haigal (trdinanee and acts done tlirnaiiider. 

I heartily assent it) the pnipositiotj iaul down in your telegram that eo-ojieralioii 
must be mutual. But ytmr telegram leads me irrt‘sistil)ly to the com'iusion that 
his Excellency demands eo-operation from liit* Congress without returning 
any on behalf of the (lovernment. I can read in no other way Ins 
peremptory refusal to discuss these mallets which, as I liave endeavoured 
to show, hav4‘ at least two sides. The j)0})Ular side 1 have pul as 1 uiidcr- 
stand it. but bofop' enmiuiruig myself to a delinite judginenl 1 was anxious to un- 
derstand the ()tber side that is the (h)vernmcnl side, and thep teiidi r my advice lo 
the Congress. 

With rcfiMiaice to the last para ol your telegram i may nut re])udiate tin* moral 
liability for tin* actions ol my eolleague.s whet]n*r in the Eronlier province oi th«* 
Ibtited Provinces, but I eonh‘.ss iJiar. J was qiiiie ignorant of the detailed action,-, 
and activities ot my colloagut’s wliilsl I was ahsetii trom Imli.i. and it was beeanse 
it was ne<*essary for me to advise and guide the Working I'omtnittee ot the (’ongres.s 
ami in order to eonijdde my knowledge lhal 1 .sought with nn open mind and with 
tilt* best of iiit(*nlions an interview with Itis Ex(*elleiicy and <l<*Iil)eralely asked for 
his guidaiiee. I cannot i-oiice'il from liis Ex<*elleney my oi)inion that llie ri'oly he 
has eondeseeiidcd lo send was hardly a return for my friendly and well-meant 
approach. 

If it is not yet too late I would sisk his Excellency to rccoiisidtT liis decision and 
see m(‘ as a friend without imposing any eondilions whatsoever as to the scope* or 
subject of discussion and 1 on my part can promise that I would study with an 
open mind all the facts that he might put before me. J would unhesitatingly and 
willingly go to the respective provinces and with the aid of the authorities* study 
both sides of the question and if 1 came to the eonelusion after such study that 
the people were wrong and that the Working (..'ommitlee including myself were mis- 
led as to the correct position and that the overnment w'ere riglit I should have no 
hesitation whatsoever in making that open confession and guiding thi* Congnss 
accordingly. 

Along with my desire and willingness to co-operate with the (lovernnienl I must 
place my limitutions before his Excelleney. Xon-violenee is my absointi* creed. 1 
believe "that civil disobedience is not only the natural right of peo])le f‘Sf)e(*ially 
when they have no effective voice in their own (fove.’^nment but it also is an efli^c- 
tive Bubstitute for violence or armed rebellion. J can never, therefore, deny my 
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creed. In pursuance thereof and on the strength of uncontradicted reports suppor- 
ted by the recent activities of the Government of India to the effect that there may 
be no other opnortunitv for me to guide the public, the Working Committee has 
accepted my auvice and nassed a resolution tentatively sketching the plan of Civil 
Disobedience. I am senaing herewith the text of the resolution. If his Excellency 
thinks it worth while to see me, the operation of the resolution will bo suspended 
pending our discussion in the hope that it may result in the resolution being finally 
given up. 

I admit the correspondence between his Excellency and myself is of such grave 
importance as not to brook delay in publication. 1 am, therefore, sending my tele- 
gram and your reply with this rejoinder and the Working Committee’s resolution 
for publication. 


Viceroy** Rejectt Mahatma * request 

The private secretary to the Viceroy telegraphed as follows to Mahatma 
Gandhi, dated 2nd January :~ 

His Excellency desires me to acknowledge the receipt of your telegram of the 
Ist. January which hii'^ Iximi consideicd by him and his Government. They much 
regret to observe that untier your advice the Working Committee of the Congress 
has passed resolutions which involve the general revival of Civil Disobedience unless 
certain conditions are saiisficd which are stated in your telegram and the resolutions. 
They regard this at lit tide as the more deplorable in view of the declared intention 
of his Majesty’s Government of India to expedite the policy of constitutional reform 
contained in the Trime Ministei’s statemeiH. 

No Government consistently with the discharge of their responsibility can be 
subject to conditions sought to lie imposed under the menace of unlawful action 
by any political organizai jon, nor can the Government of India accept the position 
implied iii your leli^gram, that their policy should be dependent on the judgment of 
yourself us to the necessity of the measures which the Government have taken after 
the most careful ajid thorough consideration of the facts and after all other possibl® 
remedies had be'oii exhausted. 

His Excellency and his Government can hardly believe that you or the Working 
Committee contemjilate that his Excellency can invite you with the hope of any 
advantage to an interview held under the threat of the resumption of civil disobe- 
dience. They must hold you and the Congress responsible for all consequence* 
that may ensue from the action which the Congress have announced their intentiou 
of taking and to meet which the Government will take all necessary measures. 


Mahatma** Last Me**age to Viceroy 

Mahatma Gandhi replied as follows to the Viceroy's telegram ou the 3rd, 
Jamiary 

“Thanks for vour w ire. 1 cannot help expressing deep regret for decision of hi* 
Excellency and his Government. Surely it is wrong to describe honest expression 
of opinion as threat. May I remind Government that Delhi negotiations were open- 
ed aud carried on whilst civil disobedience was on and that when pact w’as made 
civil resistance was not given uj), but only discontinued ? This position was reas- 
serted and accepted by his Excellency and his Government in Simla last August 
prior to my departure for London. Although I had made it clear that under cer- 
tain circumstances Congress might have to resume civil disobedience, Government 
did not break off negotiations. That it was made clear by Government that civil 
disobedience carried with it penalty for disobedience merely proves what civil resis- 
ters bargain for, but does not in any way. affect my argument. Had Government resen- 
ted my attitude it w'as open to them not to send mo to London. On the contrary, 
my departure had his Excellency’s blessings. Nor is it fair or correct to suggest 
that I have ever advanced the claim that any policy of Government should be depen- 
dent on my judgment. But I do submit that any popular and constitutional Go- 
veniment would always welcome and sympathetically consider suggestions made by 
public bodies and their representatives ana assist them with all available informatioB 
*bout their acts or Ordinances of which public opinion may disapprovs. 

Ifl 
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*1 claim that my messages have no other meaning than what is suggested in last 
paragraph. Time alone will show whose position was justified. Meanwhile I wish to 
assure the Government that every endeavour will be made on theipartof Congress to 
carry on struggle without malice and in strictly non-violent manner. It was hardly 
necessary to remind me that the Congress and I, its humble representative, are 
respoDsiple for all consequences of our actions.” 


Mahatma's Home Coming— The Historic Week 

28th. December 1931 to 4th. January 1932 

The following article from the pen *of Sj. Mahadco Desai is rei)rodiiced from 
the Young India' : — 

December : Arrive in Bombay. The first news given to (hmdhiji is that of 
the arrest of Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru and shootingH on the Frontier. Warm reception 
at the pier and scenes of unprecedented enthufiiastic reception by crowds who 
dotted the whole route to Manibhiivan, (hindhiji's Bombay home. Jn the evening 
Gandhiji addressed a meeting at Azad Maidan, described by the semi-ofiicial organ 
the Evening Nava of India as biggest meeting ever held in Bom))ay, and the most 
peaceful and orderly. 

Id his speech Gandhiji welcomes the news of l*t. .lawaharlal’s and Mr. Hher- 
wani’s arrest, of Khan Abdul GafTar Khan's deportation, and of tlie shootings on 
the Frontier of unarmed crowds as the most fitting Chri.stiuas boxes that Lord 
Willingdon could send him. He condemns ns reprehensible the murcltr of a Bengal 
Magistrate by two girls and also condemns ns unbefitting of any civilised Govern- 
ment the orainanoe in Bengal which was calculated to emnsculule a whole province. 
The U. P. and the Frontier ordinances were, if anything, even worse and he 
declares that he could see in the atmosphere no sign to justify the hopes for peace 
that he had been nursing. But he do(*s not, he cannot in the nature of things, 
advise Satyagraha, without exploring all the avenues still open to him. IJe warns 
the people* however that if the campaign has to be resumed it would be a much 
more terrible ordeal for the people. ‘Bullets, this time, instead of or in addition to 
lathis. Be ready to offer yourselves willing sacrifieeh on the alter of free*dom. 
Pledge yourselves to go through the utmost suffering and also to refrain from the 
least little injury to any one.' 

At 10 P. M. Gandhiji addressed n meeting under the auspices of the Welfare^ of 
India League. Narrates in the course of his speech pbasant experiences in London, 
but regrets that instead of finding an echo of them in India ht‘ finds himself face 
to face with grim reality — an ordinance in the Frontier Province ‘‘for which there 
is no parallel whatsoever, an inhuman piece of legislation, if it can be called by the 
name of legislation." He had not yet heard that the penalty for defiance of an 
order was bullets, except when the defiance was violent. Pt. .lawuharlal had 
postponed the Provincial Conference pending Gandhiji's arrival and was actually 
leaving the area of his activities to attend the meeting of the Working Committee 
of which he is General Secretary and to meet Gandhiji but he is arrested. He had 
pledged himself to so many British friends that he was going to try his level best 
to avenues of co-operation, but he confessed the events left little hope for co- 
operation, unless he had lost all sense of self-respcet and rewrite the history of the 
last 45 years of his life. He found himself in impenetrable darkness. How could 
he hope to succeed when there was utter distrust of the Congress. 

If the Congress had done anything immoral, unclean, violent or secret he would 
understand distrust of it. But when it was an open organisation pledged to non- 
violence and truth and when it always believeu in placing all the cards on the 
table and was yet distrusted, it must wander in the wilderness and allow itself 
to be crushed to atoms. 

Questions asked by Englishmen at the meeting indicate their hope that the 
ordinances may be withdrawn if Gandhiji could hold out any hope of co-operation. 
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Gaudhiji said it would certainly remove a block in the way and make atmosphere 
more favourable. 

‘Would you not visit the Provinces and meet officials before you condemn these 
ordinances?’ is another question. 

‘May 1 tell you’ said Gandhiji, ‘that I tried thrice last year to visit the Frontier 
province and failed ? After the truce 1 asked Lord Jrwin if 1 might do so. I 
wanted to co-operate fully and so I would not only have his permission but 
encouragement. But he said ‘no’. Then I j)leaded with Lord Willingdon 
twice, but again failed. Lo*'d Irwin felt that my presence there would 
create a fcrirnait. J^ord Willingdon felt very much the same. If you like 
J shall try it a fourth time, but if any of you have the ear of Govern- 
ment. I would ask them to be my attorneys and obtain Government’s permission, 
for 1 do not like to commit Civil Disobedience if I am ordered not to go. For I do 
not want to start C-ivil Disobedience at the wrong end. I would start it at the 
right end and put (iovernment in the wrong. 

‘But how would you deal with seditious organisations subversive of Law and 

Order 

‘Sedition is an clastic term, but even if you mean by subversive’ organisations 
wanting to usurp the i)Owcr of (Toverninent, they should not be dealt with under 
ordinances. Do yon know the trovernment is fast estranging even its supporters 
by these ordinances. ’Fhev may verbally say ‘yes', ‘yes’, but they really mean ‘no’, 
‘no’. But yon want me to think of Bengal and say what I want to do to stop 
assassinations. No society should tolerate assassinations I admit. But does it mean, 
thercfori‘, that all su'^pects are to be treatt^d as assassins ? W’hy. I would ask, are 
there assassinations in Bengal and in no other province ? I would go to the root 
rnuBc of the disease rather than deal with the sym})toms in a haphazard way. I 
will tell yon. you will not stamp out assassination by ordinances. Two mad girls 
assassin a*t(;d an innocent inaL^i'^tratc. They had drunk deep of the poison of hate 
and exaggeration, but beneath it all tluTe is a substratum of truth which would 
dement not only unsophisticated girls in Bengal but any one in any province. T 
yield to no Englishtiian in condemning violence and would go with them any length 
to stamp it our in a humane manner, but never in the manner of General Dyer. 
Do you exjx'ct to hammer out a eonstiiution in this atmosphere of ordinances? It 
is a forlorn hope. It does not redound to the credit of Englishmen to rule by 
ordinances nor to the credit of India to be ruled by them. 1 am quite prepared to 
make a heroic etfort to stamp out terrorism, but it is no use asking me to do bo on 
Government terms.' 

‘1 landed,’ he said concluding the speech at about midnight, ‘in the hope that 
I shall find out ways and moans of tendering co-operation but when I find that at 
every sti p there is a huge boulder, what am I to do ? I am dying to find those 
ways ana moans, but see not a ray of hope. In a state as the present, people 
believing in violence would rise up m armed rebellion, but what are people pledged 
to non-violence to do ? Their only remedy is nonviolent disobedience. 1 want every 
Englishman and Englishwoman to search their hearts in these days of Christmas. ’ 

20ih Dec'itnhcr : Addressc.s girls of the Women's branch of the Hindusthan 
Seva Dal. Implores them to do penance for the crime committed by the Bengali girls. 
T see no bravery about their deed. It was a wicked and cowardly act. Bravery 
consists in la\ung down one’s life, not in taking an innocent life.’ 

Meeting of the Working (,-onimittee. With its approval Gandhiji sends a friendly 
telegram to the Viceroy aScing for an interview and guidance. ( Text elsewhere ) 

noth December : Meeting of the Working Committee. Gives them a detailed 
account of his work in England and listens to representative workers from Bengal 

Visits ailing friends, and reminds his staff that before actual arrest or round up 
comes, they should hasten to fulfil their obligations, one of them being to send best 
English lever watches to the English detective officers who accompanied him through- 
out his sojourn in England and Europe. 

-Vst December : The reply from the Viceroy arrives.— not from the Viceroy but 
from his private secretary (Text elsewhere). 

Gandhiji sits down to draft a reply and submits it to the Working Committee at 
about 11 p. M. After fullest discussion the Working Committee adopts it. The 
telegram is released for publication at 2 A. M. 
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Ut January : Consternation in every quarter. Even the usual loyalists are 
considerably a/^itated over what by common consent is a spurning of a peace Oner 
by Government and deputations of di/lbrcnt bodies wait on Gandniji. 

An English friend told me that ho was ashamed of the Viceroy’s reply and that 
he knew that his feeling was shared by many. 

Another English friend who was disgusted with the condition laid down in the 
Viceroy’s telegram that Gandhiji might come but not to discuMs the ordinances 
•aid : ‘What then was Gandhiji to go there for ? To play marbles with .Lord 
W’illingdon T 

The response from the people is amazing. Represent at ives from almost all the 
important merchants’ associations in Tkmbay see Gandhiji to discuss the future 
programme and how best they could help the work of the Gongress. Though they 
are not Congressmen, they dare not withdraw their sympathy, tor the work of the 
Congress which appeals to them irresistibly and the ’Viceroy’s insulting and un* 
gentlemanly reply has hurl them too most* deeply. 

The prayer gatherings go on swelling like a snowball with the result that lest the 
terrace of the Mauibbavan and the stairs should come down with a crash, Ciandhiji 
suggests an open space for the prayer. The vast eornnoiind of the Lady Northcoto 
Hindu orphanage is kindly otlcred by the trustees and both iJie praycrs arc attended 
by thousands of people. 

2nd Janvarij : Deputations continue to wait on Gandliiji. (handhiji sends tclc- 

g rams to Dr Sapni and 8jt. .fayakar to acquaint them with the situation. Dr. iSapru 
opes that GaneJhiji might yet see the Viceroy — bow and under what conditions ho 
does not stop to discuss. 

The Welfare of India liCague. where the withdrawal of the Ordinances waa 
discussed as a possibiiitv the^ other night, fevl that they must send a telegram to 
the Viceroy deploring the attitude of thei Viceroy rendering it imptissible for Gau- 
dhiji to have an interview with the Viceroy. A deimtation of their Council wait on 
Gandhiji who thus unbosoms himself before them 

“My telegram was in a studiously courteous language and in the friendliest tone. 
My fiiends objected to the word “guidance” but I pleaded w ith them and got them 
to*agrce. You w’ill sec that the Viceroy has placed himself completely in the wrong. 
And arguing about the ordinances was the wrong way o! going about 
the thing. He forgot that I had not approached him ns an ordinary 
citizen, but one who had constant dealings with him and one with whom 
he had to discuss the future plans as to how best to help in the K. T. (’. work. It 
is irrelevant for him to say that I could not discuss the ordinance. The second 
condition is insulting viz. that 1 must repudiate my ccdleogues. ’J'ho fact is that 
Government has over-reached itself. It is not Lord Willingdon's langimgc. It has 
been drafted for him. It is a terrible aflair that (Jovernment of India should net in 
this light-hearted fashion though they know that any error may lead to a terrible 
situation arising in this country. If you are convinced that Government of India 
have committed a grave error in repelling my advances and in hanging the door in 
my face, then you should move heaven and earth to compel Govern nieiit of India 
to reconsider their decision and see me as a friend without putting any conditions. 
But why should I have got the Working Coramiitee to pass a tentative resolution, 
you w'ill ask. Ts it not that you want to go with a loadid pistol ?' No, because 
the Government of India knew that the Congress was an institution with Civil 
Disobedience for its creed. The Congress had done enough to lend the country and 
Government to believe that in no connection with a raovernuU for redress of wrongs 
the Congress would not advice an armed rebellion but a non-violent disobedience. 
Evidently they overlook the fact that Civil Disobedience had become a pcrmissiblo 
thing. In the Delhi Pact Civil Disobedience was not given up, it was only discon- 
tinued during the truce. In Simla, when our final ktteis were exehangea— letters 
which were published as part of the Second Settlement— -I said in my letters that 
if all steps fail, we reserve to ourselves the right of Civil Disobedieiiee. Govern- 
ment’s reply finally banging the door is thus a direct breach of the Delhi Pact and 
of the Simla Pact’to which Lord Willingdon was party. You have thus got to 
see the enormity of the error in which Government of India have been betrayed. I 
therefore suggest to you that you follow your telegram by further action and go 
over to the side of the Congress if a simple thing like an interview cannot be 
granted. 
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‘‘It grieves mo to find the suggestion being made that I was overborne by wy 
extremist colleagues. I am the arch-extremist. I have not found colleagues who have 

f iven more loyal allegiance than has been given me during the last four days. 

here has been no goading on the part of my colleagues, and all resolutions and 
telegrams have been drafted by me. They have accepted me as an expert in these 
matters and left the whole field open to me. We difcussed for a long time and 
the senso was that wc may pass the tentative resolution, but not inimisli it. It 
was I who said ‘no’. If I suppressed if. I would he unfair to the Viceroy and the 
nation. Having passed the resolution, I said the Viceroy must be placed in pos- 
session of the full facts. They agreed. My colleagues are not wedd(^d to Civil Dis- 
obedienre nor to Non-violence in the sense" that I am. It is not a be-all and 
end-all with them as with me. ]5ut th^Te was no course open to me. A man to 
whom it is open to declare an armed rehcllioii may j)arlcy, hut a man who has no 
such alternative — how can he parley ? That is what has happened, for civil dis- 
obedience is rny creed, how can 1 give it u]) ? That is why, though I am miserly 
in expending national money, I paid for the full text of the resolution being tele- 
graphed along with my reply. 

“The way to follow out your telegram is not to senrl me to the Viceroy but to 
see the Viceroy yourselves. All you have got to tell him is that when you are 
al)Out to cm hark’ on a big constitutional .ad\ance it should be absurd for the head 
of a State to refuse to see a public man.’’ 

The Deputation after hearing (Jandhiji authorised their president to send another 
telegram assuring the \'iccroy that (ianahih had an entirely open mind and that 
it was all the more necessary that he should have an opportunity of fully discus- 
sing the situation with His Excellency. 

There are rumours of impending arrests of leaders at any moment. As we were 
sitting discussing things unlill about midnight, the At^ffociated Press was good 
enough to convey i)y tele))hone contents of the Viceroy's reply to Gandhiji’s reply. 
(Full text arrived actually at 2 A. M.'). Ihii Gandhiji had no" hesitation in dicta- 
ting his own views to the A. P. I. interviewer who had anticipated the telegraph 
office. He remarked how the Viceroy had heaped error upon error instead of avail- 
ing himself of the locus jwcnitetiiiae that (iandlnji liad offered him, and expressed 
his amazement that the Viceroy had introduced an argument which was not ger- 
mane to his repeated request for an interview'. He exposes the hollowness of the 
Viceroy's excuse and calls upon the nation to respond to the challenge. 

3rd January ; At the four o'clock morning prayer delivers a stirring little message 
to the people which is as much a religious sermon as a call to the country 
in a unique? crisis ; “You have been my companions in these prayers for some days, 
and now' that the struggle is resumed again and I may be taken awav any moment, 

I hope you will continue to have your prayers regularly morning and evening. Let 
it become a daily obligatory ritual for you. Prayer plays a large part in a self- 
purifictory .sacrifice and yon will sec that it will be a veritable cow of plenty for 
you, and w'ill make your way clear. The more you apply yourselves to it, the more 
fearlessness you will experience in daily life, for fearlcssuess is a sign and symbol 
of self-purification. I do not know a man or a woman who was on the path of 
self-piirificntion and was still obsessed by fear. Generally there are two kinds of 
fear in men's minds — bar of death and fear of loss of material possessions. A man 
of prayer and self-purification will shed the fear of death and embrace death as a 
boon companion and will regard all earthly possessions as ^ fieetmg 
and of no account. Ho will sco that he has no right to 
possess wealth when misery and pauperism stalk the land and when there are 
millions who have to go without a meal. No power on earth can subdue a man 
who has shed these two fears. But for that purpose the prayer should be a thing 
of the heart and not a thing of outward demonstration. It must take us daily 
nearer to God, and a prayerful man is sure to have his heart’s desire fulfilled, for 
the simple reason that he will never have an improper desire. Continue this ritual 
and you will shed lustre not only on your city but on our country. I hope this 
brief prayer of mine w ill find a lodgment in your hearts.” 

3rd January : Gaudhiji had evidentlv no mind to send any further reply to the 
Viceroy and he sent a cable to Mr. ifoarrbin of the Commonwealth of India 
League who had been kindly sending cables for having the truth about the situation. 
Oandhiji explained that Civil Disobedience was no new thing, and that the Govern- 
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ment excuse was hollow. “The fact is that Government cannot tolerate rising power 
of the Congress and consequent rise of the people’s spirit.” 

Later in the morning he felt that he must send a final telegram to the Viceroy 
offering another Locm Poeniicntiae if ho would take it. (Text elsewhere). 

Leading Liberals and leading merchants continue to come— Sir Purshottamdap, 
Sir Cowasji, Sjt. Jayakar, Sir Pheroze Sethna among them. The last entreats Sardar 
Vallabhbhai to pursiiado Gandhiji to postpone his departure. They were all in 
communication with the Viceroy and if the Viceroy permitted a deputation of them 
to wait on him, Gandhiji should be at their disposal for consultations. It was most 
pathetic. Thev did not seem to realise that it was no use knocking at the door of 
one who had barred and bolted it. But the »Siirdnr agreed and Gandhiji postponed 
his departure. 

The day : llh Januarif And it wa*^ good. Never gloat on others failings or mis- 
takes, but if these good friends gave the Viceroy to add one more blunder to the pile 
that he had already made how can one help it ? They had counted w ithout the 
government who had already completed their arrangements while these friends were 
arguing w’ith them and imploring them. 

The day was spent in giving these fiiends Jong, patient, eleventh hour interviews, 
in giving messages to various bodies and organisations and in drafting a comprehen- 
sive resolution for the Indian Merchants Chamber of Commerce the members of 
which had stood solidly by him during these days of trial. A message was also 
given to the Indian Christians— followers of the Prince of Peace— through a 
representative who insisted that his word must reach the community before he was 
imprisoned. 

But W'hile he was forging these links of love, Government were busy forging their 
infernal chains for one whom no chains but those of love can bind. 

Aud so like the thief in the night they came and stole the nation’s idol away— 
the process being the same as last year, the weapon pressed into aid being the old 
rusty Regulation xxv of 1827 for removal of inconvenient persons without assignable 
reasons. That they had been ready was apparent from the lack of date on Mr. 
Maxwell’s letter to the Police Chief. 

The Police Chief asked for control of the telephone, stopped all egress from and 
ingress to Manibhuvan and began operations. Gandhiji was silent but smiled 
when Devadas woke him up with the news that the expected messengers had arrived. 
During the few minutes that he had at his disposal he wTOte two brief messages— 
the first to the raillhands in Ahmedabad and the second to the peojde of India 
through a note to Vallabhbhai who he did not know’ was under arrest the same 
time. The message for the nation w’as as brief as it was inspiring : “Infinite is 
God’s mercy. Never swerve from truth and non-violence, never turn your back and 
sacrifice vour lives and all to win Swaraj.” Father Klwin was sitting close by. Uo 
addressed, a few lines to all Englishmen through him : 

“I am glad you have come. I would like you yourself to tell your countrymen 
(Englishmen) that I love them even as I love iny own coiintrvmen. f have never 
done anything towards them in hatred or malice, and, God willing. I shall never 
do anything in that manner in future. 

“I am acting no differently towards them now from what I have done under si- 
milar circumstances towards my own kith and kin.’’ 

Some one suggested that he should break his silence as this was an extraordinary 
occasion. He has done so once or twice. One occasion I remember was when he 
bad the news of his dearest comrade Maganlal Gandhi’s death and he had to console 
his widow. But to-day s was no extraordinary occasion. It was more natural for 
him to march to and spend his time in Yeravada than to stay out. Ho bad famili- 
arised India long ago with Thoreau’s dictum that under an unjust Government all 
Belf-respecting citizens could not live except iu jail. And who has lived up to it more 
truly than he ? 

The hymn of the true Vaishnava which corresponds to the beat itudes— the true 
Vaishnava being the truly blessed man— was sung by all present who touched his 
feet to bid him farewell and receive his blessings. None was happier than he whose 
every breath and every movement is an act of consecration. Prayer, he had said 
the day before, takes one nearer to God. I am thankful that it was given to me 
to be the privileged witness of the truth in him during all the days of the sacred 
week. 



Ike Second Agreement— 27th Aug. *31 

Mahatma, the Sole Congres* Representative 

At A result of conversations between Mahatma Gandhi and representatives of the 
Government of India at Simla, it was ajcroed that Gandhiji should proceed to Lon- 
don in order to attend the Round Table Conference, on behalf of the Con^^ress, and 
Gandhiji sailed accordingly on August 29 from Bombay. 

The agreement was published by the Government of India in an official commu- 
nique to which wore attached letters from Gandhiji to Mr. Emerson, Secretary, Home 
Department, Government of India, and from Mr. Emerson to Gandhiji. The letters 
were integral parts of the agreement. The text of the communique and the letter! 
is given below : 

Official Communiqua 

1. As a result of conversations between His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. 
Gandhi, the Congress will now be represented by Mr. Gandhi at the Round Table 
(.^inference. 

2. The settlement of March 5, 1931 remains operative. The Government of In- 
dia and the Local Governments will secure the observance of the specific provisions 
of the Bettlernent in those cases, if any, in which a breach is established and will 
give their careful consideration to any prescntalion that may be made in this respect. 
The Congress will fulfil their obligatrous under the settlement. 

3. In regard to collections of land revenue in the Surat District, the point in 
issue is whether in those villages of Bardoli Taluka and valod Mahal, which were 
visited by Revenue ()ffi<’ials. accompanied by a party of police, during the month of 
July 1931, more severe demands, having regard to their material circumstances, were 
made from revenue payers and enforced by coercion, exercised through the police, 
than were made from and met by revenue payers of other villages of the Bardoli 
Taluka. The Government of India in consultation and full agreement with the 
Government of Bombay have decided that, an inquiry shall be held into this issue 
in accordance with the following terms of reference 

‘'To inquire into the allegations that Kkatedars in the villages in question, were 
compelled by means of coercion, exercised through the police, to pay revenue in ex- 
cess of wlial would have been demanded if the standara had been applied, which 
was ado|;icd in other villages of the Bardoli Taluka, where collections were affected 
after Marcl h, 1931, without the assistaiiee of the police, and to ascertain what 
sum, if any, was so paid. Within the terms of reference evidence may be produced 
ou any matter in dispute.” 

The (iovernment of Bombay have appointed Mr. R. C. Gordon, I.C.S., Collector, 
Nasik. to hold the inquiry. 

4. In regard to other niatLers hitherto raised by Congress, the Government of 
India and the Local Governments concerned are not prepared to order an enquiry. 

5. In regard to any further matters of complaint by the Congress, not coming 
within the specific provisions of the Settlement, such complaints will be dealt with in 
accordance with the ordinary administrative procedure and practice, and if any 
question of an inquiry arises, the decision as to whether an inquiry shall be held 
and, if so, the form it shall take, will be made by the Local Government concerned 
in accordance with such procedure and practice. 

Gandhiji'i Letter to Mr. Emerson 

Letter from Mr. Gaudhi to Mr. Emerson : Simla, August 27, 1931 

Dear Mr. Emerson,—! have to acknowledge with thanks your letter of even date, 
enclosing a new draft. Sir Cowasii has kindly also communicated to me the 
amendments suggested by you. My colleagues and I have very carefully considered 
the amended dralt, which we are prepared to accept subject to the following re- 
mark! 
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In paragraph 4. it is not possible for me, on behalf of the Congress to 
iubscribe to the position taken up by the Government. For, we feel that, where in 
the opinion of the Congress a grievance arising out of the working of the Settlement 
is not redressed, an inquiry is a necessity of the case, because of the fact that 
Civil Disobedience remains under suspension during the pendency of the Delhi 
Pact. But if the Government of India and Local Governments are not prepared 
to grant an inquiry, my colleagues and I have no objection to the clause remaining. 
Tke result will be, that whilst the Congress will not press for an inquiry', 
in regard to ‘‘the other matters hitherto raised” on its behalf, if 
unfortunately any grievance is so acutely felt that it becomes a paramount 
duty of the Congre.ss to seek some method of relief, in the absence of 
an inquiry, in the shape of defensive direct action, the GongrcBS should 
be held free to adopt such remedy, notwithstanding the suspension of civil disobedi- 
ence. 

I need hardly assure the Government that it would be the constant endeavour of 
the Congress to avoid direct action and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and 
the like. The statement of the Congress position given here has become necessary in 
order to avoid any possible misunderstanding in the future or a charge of breach of 
faith on the part of Congress. In the event of a successful issue to the present dis- 
cussions, I assume that the communique, this letter, and your reply would be 
•imultaneously published. 

Mr. Emerson’s Letter 

GovcrnmeiU of India, Home Department. Simla, August ‘27, 1931 

Dear JMr. Gandhi,— I write to thank you for your letter of to-day's date, in 
which you accept the draft communique, subject to the observations contained in 
your letter. The Goveruor-Gcneral-in-Council has noted that it is nut the intention 
of the Congress to press for any inquiry into those matters hitherto raised by them, 
but that while you give an assurance that it will be the constant endeavour of the 
Congress to a^’oid direct action, and to gain relief by discussion, persuasion, and the 
like, you wish to make clear the position of the Congress in regard to any future 
action that they may decide to take. 1 am to say that the Governor-General-iu- 
Council shares your hope that no resort to direct action will be taken. In regard 
to the general position of Government, I am to refer you to the letter of His 
Excellency the Viceroy dated August 19 to your address. I am to say that the 
communique, your letter of to-dny’s date aud this reply will be published simulta- 
neously by Government, 


Congress Charges Against Government 

On the 19th, August Mahatma Gandhi released the full text of the charge sheet 
prepared by him against the Government. The first clause denis with the Picketing 
of Liquor Shops. He says that in Madras picketing has been made futile as 
the police insist on volunteers standing at a distance of a hundred yards from the 
■hops, thereby making the shops out of sight. Lie adds that there have been prose- 
cution of peaceful picketers on faked charges, physical interference with picketing. 
asBult on volunteers and seizure of their movables. There has been prosecution ot 
peaceful picketers of liquor shops in Bombay, of defeating peaceful picketing ’by 
permitting the sale of liquor in unlicensed places and hours. He declares that the 
Bombay Government have defended these acts which adds insult to injury. Assaults 
on Picketers by Liquor Bellers have been connived at in Bengal. 

The second clause deals with the pending prosecutions in Surat district. Private 
parties have voluntarily withdravvn the complaints. They have been egged on 
ty the police to press the complaints. 

The third danse refers to unreleased prisoners and leaders in different Provinces 
The Bombay Government, in reply to representations regarding H. D. Rajah and 
Batanjl Dayaram, said that those two were guilty of inoitement to violence. 
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In the fourth clause Mr. Gandhi deals with the fines not realised before the 
truce and says that in Ihilsar, in Surat district, in five cases, people were asked to 
pay fines for having; used land for non-agricultural purposes. 

The fifth clause complains of punitive police at Chautala. in Hissar district, and 
at Naushara and Panuain in Amritsar di.strict not beinf' withdrawii. The Navjivan 
Press has not yet been returned. Guns and ^^un licences for participation in the 
campaign htive not been returned in several cases. 

The seventh clause says that an Ashram in Bihar has been seized under Ordi- 
nance 9 and has not yet been restored. Coriain lands in Karnatak have not been 
restored either except on an undertaking that the parties will not lake iiarl in any 
future movement. Itc^ardin*^ the sold lands eerluiii purchasers intendinji to reconvey 
thorn to the orij'inal ownor.s have been dissuaded from doin^^ so by the police 
authorities in Surat district. 

The next clause complaiies that for post.s rendered vacant in the Bombay Presi- 
dency diirin^^ the cain[)ai^n. Patels t't Mukhis who have been appointed for five 
years are beiii/i; treated as piirnnuiently a])poinU*J. Scvcr.il d'ulatis in Jahilpur. Kaira, 
have; not been reinstated. .Instice has not be(‘ii shown in the cases of two deputy 
collectors ami two nK*di(;al men who nsi^ned during the camjiaif:;!). 

Mr. Gandhi n(;xt ^ivo". cases of M'Vtjrul other.-? all over India who have not been 

shown .Iiistiee. l/ndcr the iminlinc ‘ ( haieral t’harc:e. " In* say? that in Surat iiinet(?en 

lakhs of rupees out of twenty iiave been jiaid out of the current dues. Congres-s 
workers claim that they are i'e.sp(»n^ible for the pu^meiits. Mr. Gandhi adds that 
to demand arrears or «Miirent dues now from tbo.'?e who plead inability is a breach 
of faith with workers and p''ople. Gongres.-^ worker.s had otlered to re-examine the 

eas(‘S su.s|)eeted by the authoriiies. What they re^-ent is coercive processes, fines and 

display of police who Hunoiind the imojile's houses. 

In" the rnited Provinces Congress woik ns sueh is being attacked at various 
])laees and peaceful meetings have been dispersed. Mr. Gandhi gives details of the 

number of alleged attacks in ditlcreiit places in V. P. and next refiTS to the doings 

of the zemindars which he alleges had be<‘n oceasioiud by the connivance, if not at 
the instuneo. of (iovemment otlieials who do not seem disposed to take note of their 
exeo.s.ses. Jn several cases villages have been suiToiiiid<‘«l by zemindars' men and 
people threatened. In Bai; Barelli di.strict there arc several hundred cases where the 
Hiniii, sujinorteil by the jiolice, ha'' icrrori*^! d the ki'eins and notices have been 
distrilmted among tlhin. warning tbem that they will be liable to be prosecuted if 
they associate with jiartieular Gongressinui. lie re are similar reports from the 
districts of Fyzaliad. Kheri. Fatehpur and Badaiin. all telling the same woeful 
talc. 

In Bengal and the Punjui) workers doing peaceful and constructive work have 
lieen arrested. 

In the X. W. F. P. then has been repression against Khudai Khidmatgars. lu 
Malkand Agency Khudai Khidmatgars have been harrasstd in all sorts of way.s. Jn 
Dauialpura Tahsil the z.iiidar, assist»*d by the fionlier eoiKtabulary, collected all the 
volunteers who had not paid the revenue dues, shut them up in a room and any 

one who even uttered a word was beaten. 'J'he same thing was repealed in .lamto 

Bakayaiia. In t^habciadar two Khudai Khidmaigars were Beeured by holders of 
jagirs from the Government and were ordered to gi\e u)) Congress work. On their 
refusal they were beaten. In Kohat the president of the local Gongivss Committee, 
while touring llangii with volunteers, was stoppi-d near tshiiivari by the police and 
fired at. The shot missed him. While retunimg (lie parry was hooted and .stoned 
and finally, charged wdth lathi.s. Copies of tlie May issue i)f Abdul Gaffar Khan’s 
magazine, which is devoted purely to the c.-mse of social reform, have been held up 
by the postal authorities without any reason being given. rnder section 144 all 
ineetinga and pioees.sioiia have been ‘prohibited in the ilfinia of Khalil and Mohmand 
in Tahsil Peshawar because the men have been civil resistera. 

Mr. Gandhi makes the gravest charges of mal-trcatment of women iu villages iu 
various districts of the United Provinces by agents of landlords in the course of 
collection of rents. He adds that ostensibly the doings of the landlords are occas- 
sioned by the connivance, if not at the inst.ancc, of Government officials, who do not 
seem to take note of exccs.scs. Jt is alleged that in one village no one was allowed 
to draw water from any well until a part p.iy incut wa.s made. In another place 
tenants w’ere made to stand in the burning sun. In North-West Frontier Province 
a landlord, assisted by the Frontier Coustabulary, collected all the “red ahirts" 
volunteers, w^ho did not pay the land revenue ana shut up six of them in a room 
13 
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full of hornets and set off the hornets thereon by means of smoke. VV^hen these 
volunteers were let out, there faees were terribly swollen. They were asked to sell 
their wives to pay the revenue dues. In another Frontier village the landlords 
caught hold of the “red shirts” who had been unable to pay the land revenue and 
made them to sit in sun with their hands tied to^etluT b('hind backs. Anyone 
uttering even a word w’as beaten with butt-cr>d of rifles as a result of which one old 
man collapsed. In yet another place when the red-shirts refused to give up (ingress 
work two zarnindars, who held gift-lands from (ioverj)inent. assaulted the voluntcers^in 
the presence of the police oflicer. One of them was made to lie in the hot sun and 
secured in that position by a tight string and hu i iliuted in a certain manner, which 
the Pathans consider an iusult only short of death. 


The Governmeot Coanter-Charge 

The following important Hlaleminl wa-' i-^sued by the tTOvernment of India 
from Simla on the 'Jiird Aurjiist : — 

“When Mr. (taiuihi visited .^'imla about the middl«‘ of July he gav(‘ to the 
Secretary to the (Jovi'rninent of India, Jfoine ]->eparlni( nl. two list.s ot eomplaints. 
The first related to alleged instanct's m which speeilic provisions of the Setilemeni 
had not been oliserved liy the Gov«Tnment, uliile liie second list contained com- 
plaints of a general eharacter uhieh did iu»t rtlate to hreaclus of speeilic iirovisions 
of the Settlement, btit which tiurported to show that the Local (Jovernmciits were 
pursuing a policy of oppression against the CoiigrceB and its niemtiers. 

“Mr. Ctandhi was assured that the facts would be ascertained from the Local 
Governments with as little delay as possible and tliat tin* ( lovi rnnuiil of India, in 
conBultarion with the Local Governments, eonid seeun* obscrvanei* of the Siiileinent 
in any case in which it was established that a bri'aeh of the rt^etlleinent had oceiir- 
red. 

*‘fn accordance with (his as.suranee. the lists were eoinmunieatid immediately to 
the Ijocal Ooveriiments, mIio wtre ask‘*d to rejiort facts. Tiie replies of Local 
Governments on jmactieally ail matters of complaint have been received, and siiiet^ 
Mr. Gandhi has published th{‘ list.s (.f complaints, the (Government of India consider 
it proper that the facts so far asetTlaiiu'd ^•houki also be published. JTu'y believe 
that the contents of the Inno attached seloduU> \m11 ona\)le the public to form a 
correct estimate of tlie jii‘'tifiealion fur complaints that have been made against the 
Local Government. ' 


flKl’LlRS FiioM IHi: LoiAL (ioVKJlNMJ'.NT,^ 

The staiemcnt then j)roeee(F to set k>rl}i in a columnar form the comi>laints 
made by Mr. rjandhi and the replies tlicn-to neci\cd from th(' Local Governments. 
The total number of complaints dealt with the majority of tthieh arc of a local and 
comparatively trivial importance in tluniselvis. is 79. 

The first schedule deals with tlie alleged instances of sjiceith* breadies of the 
Settlement and the second tvith general complaints made by Mr. Gandhi. 

The following is a Bummary of the more important iteniH ireated in the first 
schedule, 

CGvsk or Madras 

As regards the Madras Presidency Mr. Gandhi comiilaincd that the officers were 
circularized in July to the effect that peaceful picketing of liquor shops did not 
include picketing of “abkari" Bales. 

The Local Government replies that the Beltlcrnent merely lays down that 
picketing is not illegal in itself and consequently is not illegal, if resorted to at 
toddy Bales. The picketing of consumption of liiiuor may be resorted to, provided 
lawful methods are used. If illegal raetluxlB are employed or disorder enaues or ia 
likely, th« matter must be dealt with under the ordinary law. 
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Mr. Gandhi complained that Section Ml wa^ applied a^^ainst the members of 
Tanjorc Bar for picketint; liquor ahop salcH. The Government replies that thi 
alle^i^ation is entirely without foundation. 

Sir. Gandiii complained that peaceful pick(;terfl had been prosecuted on faked 
charges. The (rovernment remarks that the alie^?ation is unsupported by any speci- 
fie instances and that none have come to their notice, except one or two cases 
brought by private persons, >\hich have been found lo be false and have been 
promptly dropped. 

Mr. Gandhi complained of physical interference with picketing. The Government 
replies that the allegation is vagin*. and so far as it is general is false. The only 
inslaneo of the use of force on the part of the i)oliee brought to their notice was 
in Coimbatore, where light eaiu'S wa re employed to move on a largo crowd, and no 
eomplaint of violence was made to the District Magistrate. 

fx Bombay 

As rtgards the B;)nif)av Pn'sidency, Mr. (Jandhi complained that peaceful 
pickeliiiir was (b-fealed by prrmitting th‘* sale of liquor at unlicensed house. The 
Local (iovcrnmeiif renlics that this appear to be true only in Ahmedabad, where 
picketing is organised liy lalxmr unions which made no secret of their policy to 
ascertain the names of the cnstutners and secure their dismissal from work. The 
niiinbtT of extra selling places allowed is now being reduced. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the charge lirought by a private party against one 
Rafanji Dayaram wa.- instigated by the police and that Dayaranrs action was 
d<8cril)ed as violence. The (iovernment replies that Dayaram deliberately burnt, 
his tcrnuit s crop in order that the revenue due to the (lOVcrnment should not be 
])'iid and that such eonduet precluded liiin from the benefit of amnesty. 

“Naimiwax ' rRi:s> 

Mr. Gandhi complained that tlit‘ -Xaiijiwair’ Press had not he returned. The 
(iovernment rejilns tliat tin- delav was not duo to the dispute about the obligation 
of the (io\erntm‘iit to n'turn it, ‘hut about the question whether it should be 
relumed at Bombay or at Ahmedabad. It had h('on tak(‘n t(> P>ornbay for sale by 
the Government during th<^ Civil Disoliedicnee movement. 1 he ( iovernment were 
advised that the Settlement jnstiiied its delivery at Bombay. Ihe (iovernment have 
actually returned it at Ahmedabad. ... 

Mr. Gandhi complained that the Patels and Mukhi.s in (rujerat who were 
appointcfl for five years or until further orders were being treated as permanmily 
appointed. The Government re])lies ihat the appointment, until further orders, have 
only ’'cen contirmed where there was a definite pronii'^e (>f confirmation on satisfac- 
tory coi duct. Ah rc-gaids the appointments for .h years tlvse were sulistantive. Mr. 
Ciandhi contends that such appointments should be regarded as temporary the 
former incundiciitH reinstated. Pht* (iovernment replies that under Paragraph 19 of 
the Settlement each cast' i.s to he di'cidcd on its merits, the principle being that the 
vested rights of third parties should not be disturbed and that this principle i^e- 
ehidcs dismissal without reason hvfore the expiry of h years of the officer who han 
been appointed for that jieriod. 

^TrOKNTS RrSTKATKI* 

M”. Gandhi complained that children in Ahmedabad have been perm^entJy 
ru.sticatcd from Government and aided schools for taking part in the Civil DiBobe- 
dienec Movement. The Government replies that no breach of the fc'ettlement is 
involved, since it contained no provision for rcadmission cf students. 

The circular issued by the Ediieatioual Inspector that the girls concerned should 
not be admitted to any recognised schools has, how'cvcr, been ordered to be with- 
drawn, and if any circular was issued with regard to boys it will be withdrawn 

Mr. Gandhi made a similar complaint with regard to the students at Akola and 
said that a boy’s scholarship had been forfeited. The Government replies that such 
students as have applied for rc- ad mission have obtained it. As regards the scholar- 
ship which is a Government one w’hose tenure is conditional on good conduct, it 
remains forfeited for the time being, since the boy concerned was convicted for 
offences connected wdth the Civil Disobedience movement. He has, however, been 
readmittetl to the school. 
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In United rROViNCEs 

As regards the United Provinces Mr. (tandhi complained that students Hceking 
admission to educational institutions are asked to give nndertakingrt not to take part 
in the future political campaign. The Local (Tovcrnmet)t replies that no breach of 
the Settlement is hero involved and that the only undertaking required of exploited 
students seeking readrnission was that they would abide by the diseiplinary rules 
of the institution. 

In Tin: Prx.iAH 

As regards the Punjab, there are three complaints, two relating to the postings 
of additional police and one relating to non-restoration of a pension. In regard 
to the first two, additional }ioliee w<tc posted in village heciinse the crime during 
the first 8 months of 1930 was treble the amount nported in any of the previous 
three years. There wa'< a dangerous factional feiiing in the village and also an 
aggressive agitation. In the second ea^e, the inhahilnnt.s (>f the village were respon- 
sible in two years for 11 .serious eases of crime, including burglary, tlieft. kidnapp- 
ing, rape, cheating, illegal possession of arms and no less than 7 inurders. In nei- 
ther case is any breach iT the Settlement involved. 

The restoration of ])ensions is not covered by the .Settlement and (he particular 
case cited gave no ground for administrative action. 

f.v BiiiAit AND Oris.sa 

As regards Bihar and tlrissa. ]\Ir. Gandhi complained that peaceful picketers ol 
liquor shops have been molested and prosecuted. 'I'lie ( Jovernment replies that it 
is diflicult to deal wiht vague charges (>f (his kind and (hat there is no reason to 
believe that prosecutions have been started agaist ))caecful pieketers ^sho have not 
infringed the law. 

The general re.snli of the re]>lies of lh(‘ Local (Jov(rnmenls to these allegation'^ of 
specific breaches of the Settlement is that many complaints do not conic uitliin the 
scope of the Sottlemenl at all. In many other eases the facts sh(.o\ that tluTc lias 
been no breach of the Settlement. In two or tbno east's hreat'ht'.s of tlie Settlenu'nt 
have been cstalilishcd and have been reiuiired by the Local (ioverrnm nts. In otlicr 
charges, the (Tovernment have gone out of their way to take libiral administrative 
action outside the, seoja* of Settlement. 

The general eonclu.sion is to establish the contention of the Government that ihty 
have done their utmost honourably to observe the Settlement, and that the instaweos 
to the contrary are so few and of such a trivial character ns to show the hollowness 
of the Congress charges. 

flENKRAL ChAIU;I> 

The second schedule of the statement, consisting of general ('(>inplaint.s made by 
Mr. Gandhi concerning incidents which are not claimed to constitute sjiecitic breaches 
of the Settlement and of the <Tovernmcri( replies thereto opens ^^ith items connected 
with the colleetioii of land revenue in Bardoli. 

Mr. Gandhi’s contention briefly is that ihose who joiind the Civil Uisobedicnec 
MoToment should receive special eonsideration [»eeause of the losses they suffered in- 
consequence thereof : and secondly, that revenue has been eollcclLd by coercion 
exercised by the police. 

The repfy of the Government is as follows : 

It cannot be admitted that to demand arrears or current year's dues from those 
who plead inability is a breach of faith with the workers and* the people. Inability 
must be proved and not merely pleaded. The suggestion (hat unauihoiiscd arrears 
deserve at least the same treatment ns authorised arrears this year, has no force. 
Authorised arrears only exist when the crops, on account of which they arc due. 
were whole or partial failures and the eiiltivaters would not afford to pay their dues 
at the usual season. Unauthorised arrears in Bardoli exist, not because the ero])8 
failed but because the cultivators refused to pay their land revenue as a part of Ine 
Civil Disobedience campaign. The question whether any particular individual 
can or cannot pay owing to Iossc'.« of any kind is a matter for investigation 
in each case. 

In Bardoli, there has only been one attachment of property in connection with 
the realisation of revenue. The fact that the Collector has had regard to deserving 
cases is shown by the circumstances that he has suspended land revenue collections 
to the extent of about Rs, 18,000 and granted remissions to the extent of about Es. 
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1,900. The Police were not iiBcd directly for the collection of land revenue, but they 
were taken only to n few villa^^efl which the revenue ofticers were afraid to visit, for 
the purpose of collection of land revenue, without the support of the police. In 
rase of a disturbance their duties were confined to protecting the persons of the. 
Mamlaldar or the ])rincipal Revenue Oniccr at the villaf^c, to ^uardin^i: a house in a 
case in which attachment proceedinjijs were undertaken, and in some cases to accom- 
panying the inferior village servants when sent to call a defaulter. 


Raids in W P. 

As regards the United Provinces, several complaints are made. Mr. Gandhi 
asserted that on May 20th. the iKDlice raide<l the house, of ])ractically all tho 
(Engross workers in Hajhari in Muttra District, insulted the women, tore and burnt 
national flags, arrested 11 people and cooked up entirely false evidence against them. 

The Local Govemment r(‘plii‘d that lie* jxilice w^to sent to arrest the men siis- 
])ccled of a daroity. No complaint against the conduct of the ]K)liee was made 
at the time. Later, a youth of 10 filed a eom)>!aint, \\hieh was found to be baseless 
and dismissed, and the Secretary of the District Uongress Uommittee also made 
allegations in a letter but refused to suhstaniiate these on oath before a Magistrate. 

Mr. Gandhi complained that at Rayah Kahimatullah. a Congress volunteer was 
beaten with shoes hy the ])iilice on .Inly Uiih and that nil proseeutions of Uongress 
work(‘rs, including almost all the otliee-bearcrs of Muttra District, were in progress. 
The Government rejilics that no complaint of the alleged sboe-lieating incident has 
ever be n reported to loeal ofheers. that only *) Congress worker-^ appear to have been 
proscciitod and that the total of 5d mentioned hy Mr. Gandhi includes IS suspected 
dacoits and Hi persons alleged to havi* been coneerned in Lriek-tbrowing during the 
Muharram festival. 

Lara Lanki lNi jDr,N'i> 

Mr. Gandhi <*omplained of vari(ju> a!Ieg»(i incidents in Bara Banki. including a 
report that on .luiio i. the Deputy < 'oinnii'^'^ioiier went to Dadra. g^ot Gandhi caps 
i’‘*movcd and induced the people to sign a declaration that thiy had no Connection 
with the Congress. 

Ihe (Tovernrnent re[)lit‘S that the D'pnty T'ornmissioner vi'^ited me village to in- 
vestigate a complaint hy zemindars that their lives were in danger and that existence 
was rendtTod intolerahle bv the rigiii iioycott enforced hv ihe Congress volunteers, 
rile allegations were founu to be eoricct. The zernindarn servants had hern com- 
pelled hy threats to life and property to leave their employment. The cattle were 
not watered or fed and (he serMces of the wat{ rnien ami sweepers were withdrawn. 
Ine zaramdnrs were besieged it their houses nt night and fines were levied on anv' 
who showed himself well di.sposed to them. 

Ihe iteputy (Commissioner issued an order that boycott must cease under the pain 
o. imposition of punitive police on the village. No Gandhi caps were removed, nor 
WH9 any declaration signed. 

Mr. Cxandhi complained that in Bahraieh District. Congress woikers wore 
arrested and convicted under the pretext of private complaints of Chaukidars. 
zerninclars and their agents. The Govemment replies that this is entirely untrue. 


No Ill-Treatment to Women 

^^andhi complained that at Simaria village, in Goiula district, ‘Thakedars ’ 
I stripped naked and had sticks thrust into their private 

pans, and that IJ men were prosecuted for!using force against the "Thakedarsi*’ men. 

remarks that the village referred to is presumably ^?emri and 
mat. the allegations are entirely untrue. 

moU ^ Gandhi complained that numerous arrests had been 

Tvi District on pretexts held to be false. The Government replies that 

1 1- oth there have been 7 arrests in tliis District for offences connected 
I'our were for abetment of murder, two for speeches advocating 

authority. One of these cases hag now 
Court on appeal and the sentence of 3 years’ rigorous im- 
prisonment was upheld. ‘ 

Amritsar Incident Denied 

‘■M* station. Amritsar, the 
MSiriit Police Inspector abused Congress leaders and severely beat the Congress 
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doctor. The Government replies that enquiries shew that there is no foundation 
whatever for this statement. 

As regards Assam, Mr. Gandhi complained that one TI. R. Has was asked to 
show cause why his pension should not be forfeited for having supported the Con- 
gress resolution at Karachi. The (lorernment replies that tlie reason for the action 
against Das is not ns slated, but that as a (Jovernmont pensioner lie had indulged 
in undesirable political activities despite warninis. and had made a sj>eeeh in April 
glorifying Bhagat Singh and other murderers, and that nothing in the settlement 
relates to the restoration or withdrawal of pensions. 

In Tin: Frontiku 

As regards the Frontier rroviiiccs, Mr. (iandhi complained that Talisildars of 
the Malaknnd Agency told certain people who were undtrgoing eontinement that 
they would be releasid if they would consent to shoot the Khud-i-KhidmatgarH. 
They were further told that they could obtain ri'lease. if they would cateli hold of 
a' many Khuda-i-Khidmatgars as possible and release them after exacting Ks. L\X) 
from each of them. He further alhged that one Ahdiillajan /aildar of liatagrani, 
assisted by the Frontier (''onsiabulary. eolleefed all llie voinnfeeis who had not }>aid 
up their rVveiuie dues and shut up ti of thetn in a room, full of hornets, and set 
the hornets on them hy making smoke in the room, and when tiny were let out 
their faces were awfully swollen owing to lhorii(‘t>' stings. They WTre told by the 
son of Abdullajan to go and sell their wives to pay up their r('\enu('. 

Mr. Gandhi also eoiuidained that on .Tune 27ib Abdullajan and bis party caught 
hold of such Khud-i-Khiclmatgars ns had been unable to pay no land revenue and 
made them sit in the hot sun with their hands tied together oehind their backs. 
Anyone who uttered a word was bc.aten with the butt-ends of ritles. 

' Pi Ri: Fktion ' 

The (ioverneiniit replies’ that all these allegations are pure fictions. 

Mr. (raudhi eom]>lained that the President of the ('ungres.'; Cominittee of Kohat, 
while touring in the ilnnuu side with his \oluntecrs was stoitped near Shiiiovari by 
H levy of police and fired it. The shot missed him. While returning the party were 
hooted and stoned and tinully sulqeetid to a lathi charge. 

The Gove riinu lit replits that in the course of a village tour, certain CongresR 
leaders of Kohat District, ae^-ompanied bv a party of • K'tl ^^iiirts " and a crowd of 
about 2Ci0 peoyde, attempted on I’otli .tune, 19dl. »o enter a Shinwari village in order 
to hold a public nu'Cting. They had made similar aitem})ts cMrlier in the month, 
but the leading Malik of the village had succeeded in jiersuadnig the leaders to go 
away on this occasion. The ciowd persisted in a<ivanenig on the village in spite of 
the exhortations of the Malik that they should not enter the village. The Malik 
accordingly dispersed the crowd. Then* is no evidence that any shot was fired. 
The only injuries caused were slight scratches received Ity thrt'e Tied Shirts." 

Ban on Mr.griNt-.^' 

Mr. Gandhi complained that all meetings and jiroeessions have been prohibited in 
the elaqa of the Khil and Mohamand and in the Tah^-il of Ptshawnr. The Govern- 
ment replies that in view of the demonstrations that have been taking place on the 
Bara Road, for instance, the molestation of a dtspateh ridir and the attempted hold 
up of a British Officer on the Kohat Road, and in view' of the increasing disorderly 
nature of the proecssioris on the road, the Deputy Commissioner of Pishawar was 
authorised to issue and order prohibiting meetings, proeessions and demonstrations 
except purely religious purposes, in the Peshawar and Nowshera sub-divisions along 
an area of 4 miles on each side of the Grand Trunk Road from Attoek to Peshawar, 
for a period of two months. 

The general result of the replies to this class of comyilaints is to show that a 
number of them is entirely without foundation. In many others, the facts are 
grossly misrepresented or exaggerated. In others, where local officers had to take 
action, it was because of the activities of the Congress workers, which either Itrought 
them within the scope of the law or were such as necessitated preventive meaeures 
under the law in order to maintain law and order. 

It is admitted that no breach of the Settlement w'as involved and the replies prove 
the fact that such action as had *0 be taken was not in excess of the requin mints. 
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THE COUNCIL OF STATE 

President Sir Henry Moncrieff-amith 

There wjis a thin attandence when the September sesHiori of the (JoiineiJ of State 
commenced at Simla on the Ibih. Sc‘ptember lO.'U. After formal husineas the house 
adjourned till the next day, the lOth. September when non-official rcsolutiontt 
figured on the agenda paper. 

Kx('IIAN(;e Ratio 

Lain Jai/tliah Prasad moved n resolution askiiu; (lovcrnment to revise the ex- 
t'haiiffe policy by BtabliBin^; it at lOd. The mover said that the IHd. ratio had be€*u 
a dram on the country's resources. The position had been p:eUio^ worse during the 
last few months and ilie (iovernment h.ad to resort to aniticial methods of borrow- 
ing money at high rates in order to maintain it. The agriciilrurist had been very 
badly hit and lo-day there was no marker, for his produces and his land and cattle 
were*^ passing out of his hands. Jle urtrt‘J that in the interfi^^ts of the enliivator who 
was the backbone of the (.Tovernment they should revert to the U)d. ratio. 

Lahi lianisnran Das felt that the (fovernment sliotihl have reduced their demand 
of land revenue etc. by 12^2 per cent, after the ISd. ralio. Ife claimed that foreign 
invoBlors had benefited" to the extent of oO erores by the new ratio. 

Mr. Dennimi. finance secretaiy. in a wcll-rc‘:isuncd speech held that the question 
of ratio had been discussed ad nauseuiu in the legislature and on publie platform 
during the last few years. The Finance Member had on many occasions stated 
clearly the policy of "the (rOVcTiiment and the rcu.-'Otis for the adoption of that policy 
and the Viceroy in his speeeli on Monday indieatfd clearly that this policy was 
unchanged. ‘I will, however, state the position quite shortly. Fmler the Currency 
Act of Itt’T the (Joveniment have definite obligation to tmiintain the e.xchange v;due 
ot the rupee at Ib. r»d. and tin y wanted to use all resources at their command to 
implement this obligation. N(»i only this hut his Majesty's ( loveniinent have also 
promised financial assistance if necessary and I should like to l>ring specifically to 
the notice of the House the statement by the Prime Mmistir in thi.s connection in 
the last week of .lune. 

“It will not bt? p(Hsil)l(‘ to introduce the proiiosed constitutional changes if finan- 
cial stability is not assured and his Maji sty's (ioveriimcnt arc determined not to 
allow the state of affairs to arise which might jeopardise fiinincial stability and good 
governiiieiP of India for which the .‘secretary of State for India at present is respon- 
sible. They have therefore deei*led that should netd arise they will apply to Par- 
liament for authority necessary to enable tluni to give financial support under 
suitable eoiidilions to the (Joverimient of India for the I'Urpose of maintaining 
the credit of the country pending a Bcltlement of the eqnstitulional problem 
and formulation of provisions which will tnsure the maiiitt nance of India’s 
credit in future." 

The Hignificaiice of this slalcment is two- fold. In the first place, his Majesty's 
Fiovcrnment have ]U(miised that if necessity arises they will ask Parliamentary 
authority for giving financial support to India" Necessity has not yet arisen aiict 
we hope it wdll never arise as it would be far better for India to get through her 
present trouble.s without outside assistance. Hut the promise of backing from hia 
Majesty’s (.Government if properly appreciated shotild be very valuable in establish- 
ing confidence necessary for India to emerge snccesfully from the present depression. 
The second significant point in this statement is that it will not be possible to intro- 
duce the proposed constitutional changes if financial stability is not assured.” 

Proceeding, Mr. Denning said that the resolution before the House proposed that 
they should depart deliberately from financial stability and he doubted if the mover 
realised fully the effects of his proposal. He w’anted to know' if the House was pre- 
pared to face deliberately all difliciilties and dangers involved in unstable currency. 
VVith the example of Germany before them it was almost inconceivable that India 
should deliberately abandon that stability of currency which other nations were making 
Buch effort to maintain. The speaker claimed that depreciation of currency was no 
solution of the difficulties with which the whole world was at present faced, He 
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recognised fully that fall in prices had hit the agriculturist in India very hard but 
he asked the House to remember that the agriculturist in India was sufl’ering in 
common with the primary producer in every country of the world. He admitted 
that exchange at Is. 4d. would raise prices by about centum but so it would the 
prices of everything which the agriculturist hud to buy. Mr. Denning concluded 
that if the expedient of raising internal prices by depreciating the value of currenev 
was adopted, India would have to face all consecpienccs of loss of her credit which 
in the end might prove disastrous to the country as a whole. 

After Lala Jagadish Prashad had replied the resolution was lost by 9 votes to 2.']. 

Commerce Department in Provixceh 

Jafjanimth Pandit moving a ^solution for the establishment of a commerce 
department in the provinces said that the commerce of India was hopelessly disorga- 
nised and foreign trade was in the hands of outsiders who drained the country’s 
resources and closed the avenus of employment to the sons of the soil. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

PtAlLWAV Pa iniKT 

Mr. Ilutfsain Imam by another resdlution urged for the })resentation of the rail- 
way budget in the Simla Bession of the l(|^islature as he opint'd that it would make 
the* September session more interesting ana give more lime for diseussion of that 
part of the budget. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Indian Pesident.s in Burma 

Mr. Narayonsicami Chetty by another resolution wanted the Government to take 
immediate steps to effeetivelv safeguard Indian residents in Burma. 

The resolution was withdrawn and the Council rose till September 21. 

Indian Air Service 

2l8i SEPTEMBEJi ; — Chawdhry Mahomed Din moved a resolution urging that 
steps be taken for an early beginning of the operations of the Indian Air Serviees 
between Karachi, Delhi and Calcutta and for the subaeqm'nt dcvilopment of auxiliary 
air routes with a view to extend its benefits to other eiiics and districts of India. 

The speaker said that the interests at economy would not be properly served by 
suspending all activities for (he development of civil aviation. 

Sir Joseph Bhore opposinii; the resolution said that the Ciovernment had entire 
sympathy with the motion. They had already spent 70 lakhs of rupees on ground 
and other organisations connected with the scheme which they had hoped to 
inaugurate by the end of 1932. By a provision in the current budget the Government 
had hoped to some of their intentions into practice. But the state of the finances 
of the (Tovernment of India made it absolutely impossible to give efiect to the rc.so- 
liiliou. He, however, assured the House that when the material resources of the 
Government improved they would carry out the scheme in full. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

ScAi.E OF Govt. Officers’ Salaries 

Saiyid Hussain Imam next moved a resolution asking the Government to appoint 
a commission to revise the scale of pay and allowances of the Government of In- 
dia’s officers. The speaker said that the scale of the salaries of Government offi- 
cers was out of proportion to the income of the country and compared unfavourably 
with other parts of the world. 

Mr. Suhrawardy opposing the resolution characterised it as premature and mis- 
chievous. 

Mr. Emerson (Home Secretary) said that the question had received and was re- 
ceiving the closest consideration of the Government of India who, however, were not 
prepared to follow the method proposed by the mover. In the first place the Go- 
vernment felt that the situation brooked no delay while the commission would cause 
considerable delay. For it would take time to frame a report, have it considered 
by the Government and get their decisions on it. Secondly, the Government were 
anxious not to incur any unnecessary expenditure at present while the commission 
would cost a good dealof m oncy when the same objective could be achieved other- 
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wiR(\ Thirdly, difloront, n'ironchmoiit commit tws would huvc covered moBt of the 
ground HUf^p;(‘Htcd to be explored by the eornmiPHioii. 

Mr. KinerHOU added that the CVaitral Legislature was vciy fully reprcKcuted on 
these retreuehuieut eommittcefl and the (Joverniuent were very anxious to ellVit the 
utinoflt ceonoiuy in their cx])euditure. They were, however, unable to accept the 
resolution. 

Afr. n Imam wanted the (lovernraeuf to state if their proposals for reduc- 

tion ill salaries w'ould be laitl before the current session of the Le^^islatiirc. 

Mr. JOmersoM said that he was not in a position to make an announcement on th(* 
subject. The resolution was withdrawn. 

f.()( ATION OF LnDIAX SANDHURST 

Savdar Jofintniatli AJaharuj Pattdti moved his r<‘Solution reconinicndin^ to tlo- 
vernment tliat the Indian Sandliurst be preferably situated at Satara. lie said in 
c’hoosin^ Debra Dun, the (Jovernmeut would be i^norin^ tin* claims and eonvi'nienee 
ol a very lare;!* j^ortinn of the country and its pojuilation. I’hi' Indian Sandhurst 
should be l()cal»'<l in (Iv* southern Maratha country which wak; praetually at the 
centre* ot the Indian f*ontincnt soutli of the river Xariiiada. 

T/ir (■(>>iffuffndrr-/ff-('h/rf UiUnmvd die il(>nse that he had personally visitial 
the possibb* sites for the bv-ation of tin' Sandhurst ami on return to Simla bail 
Jield a met'tinn of tbi' military council. 'J'his meeting had lormcd u small expert 
eoinmittee which had tound tin* three ]»ossibb‘ sites tor the Sandhurst and had sul>- 
mitted their rejiort onI_\ la-'t w(*ek. I'liis report would lx* eonsidercH-l l»y the military 
eouneil mwl week ami till tlieir dei’ision was known he was unable to amiouiice 
an} decision, cither on behalf of the military or the (.iove»’n iieut. 

Fj.ao F(*jt I’nnmiT India 

M/\ K. r. Hnttifdsn (unij Atfinifiar moved the next resolution urging ‘the appoint- 
ment c>f a cominiiiei' to de^iicn a ibia for IJritish India with a view to the introduc- 
tion of a bill j^ivine ‘■latiitory recotinition lo it. rin* speaker said every Dominion 
in the British Kinjnri*. as also everyone ot tin* cnudl nations ot tin* world had 

a Ibie of its own and it was hi^h tiim* that the iJovernnicnt of Imliii look 

I’ui'ly st(‘ps to have a Mac tor British India aDo. 

Air. Kutersnn said the principle of the rcsidution bad the full syni])athy of 

(Jovernnieiif , but the (luesiioii was wht'ther the linn* was ript* for takint^* a step iu 

that direction. 'Fhe House know that a new const itiil ion was still in the making 

and they did not know what form it would lake. If it was a federal eoustitutiou the 

/bi^’ for India woiibl be the Ma<i for h'derul India ami not for British India tilso. 

'l’h(.* federal lla^ would ivcpiirc consultation with the federal units which diil not for 

the ])res/ It exist. The Home Secretary said a cnmmiti(‘c of the kind could only be 

appointed i’l response lo a demand by a wider imblie opinion. This was iackinw' for 
the proseiil. He also \u\d the House* that ciuestioiis liki* those of the llajr created 
communal and sectional feelings and ( lovernineiit f(*lt tliat in llie present atniosph(*re 

in the eountry it would not he wise to accentuate those feclinc. Lastly, he said 

there was the (juestion ol expenditure which (lovernmeut did not feel justilied in 

incurrint!, on the committee proposed. Mr. Emerson said (Toveriiment did not ft'cl 
it ])roper to i(‘^islat<* on tlie lluf!; when they knew the administration would soon i)as.s 
out of their hands to the representatives of the people. 

The re.HoIution wuis fnilher opposed by Rai Bahadur .Jafradish I’ershad and 
rejected by the (.'ouueil. 

Ckkdit Fauii.itif.s for Burma Indian 

Mr. Narayansicmni (V/rffij by a resolution wanted the Cioverument to aflbrd the 
necessary credit facilities to Indian traders and cultivators in Biirn a with a view to 
improve their present lot. 

Mr. Lloijds. opposing the resolution, said the question of grant ing credit facilitie.s 
was primarily the eoiicerii of the local Hovernmeut. The. (lovernmeut of India in 
their present* state of finances could not embark upon giving credit to traders in 
Btirmu which would neeesaitiile giving similar facilities in British India also. He, 
however, assured the Council that the local ({overnmeat were doing all they could 
and the Imperial Bank, he understood, had also stepped out on the scene to ease the 
situation. 

Provjdknt Fund Act AmexVdino Bill 

2drd. SEVTEMBEli -.—The amending Bill to thi* Provident Fund Act was intro- 
U 
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duced to-day by Mr. llossain Imam who HtaU’d that the objirt of hiB nnn'iidinent waft 
to remove the hardship now cauaed to the heira or iioniineca who predeeenBed the 
depoaitor. The ordinary law' of the land of exclusion ot remote relatives by the near 
relatives supervened to the detriment of the heira or nominees. 

Whkat Import Act 

Chaivdhry Mahomed Din moved a resolution ur^in^ upon the (lovenimont to 
extend the operation of the Whe:it Import Act lor the next two ydira. He said 
that discontent and diatresa alill prevailed amongst the eiiltivators and ui^ed upon 
the Government to declare that the Act tu* (xtended for two years and no exem]>tiun 
in future be jrrauted to the importers of whtat. 

Mr. Drake on behalf of the Government said that they fully sMn]-athi/('d with, 
and realized the dillieultks of. the cultivators, lie addtd'that tin; Gommeree 
{Secretary made it clear last March that the object of the Jiill was not to raise the 

f riccB of wheat to the dstrimcnl of the consumer but to ]>resirve a market lor the 
ndian wheat round almiit the Indian shores which mi^^ht have Ixrn taken up by 
the for(‘i}»:n wheat growers, 'Ihis pui|>ose was achieviil for the tlrsf few months after 
the imposition of the imijort dui>. IWii tire downwaid li'iiileney of the world wlnat 
prices continued till the level was r<‘iichcd when Indian wlnat conid no lon^c'i' be 
exported. Kefcrrine to i’xcm}>iioJi. Mr. I’rake (b'vernujeni had antuipaled that 
about 1.20.(J{.>ti tons of wheat wc)uld he im|ioned iiito Intiia aflci llm Act came into 
force on March L’O. These anticipations had come trtte and Jje cimld ijitonn the 
Gouncil that there was not much wheat whiih would be imjiorted umicr the e\eit»* 
j)tion clause tor tlm lemainin^ period ol the v\ct. Treat c'dine, iMr. i>iake said 

that it Avas more the sur})lus stock rather than the small ipiantitj of iinpoitcd wheal 
which was responsible tor tin* abnormally low piiccs t>l wlnat in liiclia. I'or alltr 
uJl the (pi'intily, little' over l.lb.tHw) tcuis. could not matt'riully allict tlic situation, 
lii this counecUon he uunouiteed that it etreumstauees neeessitated the e.\tensit»u td 
the Wheat Aet the (Joveniinent did not ste any justitictitn'ii oi eraniiti;^ any i.\eui- 
ptiou in future, lie oj^iK)sed the re.'^olutiou whieli wtis withdiawn. 

Lamuioi.iu'.rs axo Tnrin: ('o.n^u i r i io.\'- 
Sardtir Jatii/anuKfh MaharaJ j’andit movtd tin* next resoliiticn asking: the 
Government to ^ive ;ide(jUale representation ic) landholders in liii* luture constinit ion 
of India with a view to safeguard their interests. The speaker said tin' latidholders. 
though they were the backbone of the couniry. did not wi"«h to domiieile tin' fu luc 
constitution, j^ike princes th(‘y wen' bound to the British Grown through sanads. 
He regretted that the landholding class had been neglected at the Bound Table 
Cotiference but hoped that in the future con.stituiion their intensi.s would be 
adcfiuatcly safeguarded. 

t)ir C. 1\ Ramasii'fVi/i Iyer, ojipo.siiig the resolution, remindcil llu' House that the 
landholding interests wen* adequatc'iy rer>icsenlcd in the jiresent eunstitntion. Although 
every one renresented India at the Itound Table G'onfeieiice meinlxrs like the Maha- 
raja of Darhnanga, Sir P. G. IHitter and four otlnTh advanced the claims of tliat 
class. He also jminted out that the (tovernmenr of India in their dc’^palch had 
recommended special constituencies for landholders wiiich view had bt*cn accepted by 
the Federal Structure Sub-t'ommi(tcc of tJie B'ound Table Conference. Ht* advised 
the mover to pn-ss their claims befon* the Praiiehise Gonimitic'e which was sure to 
be appointed. 'J’he resolution was withdrawn and the Council lose for the day. 

OrridAL Bt ^iNKss 

2'ith, SKDTEMBEli ;--Thc Council of State held a brief sitting 

to-day to irausaet ofheial busincps. The Gonncil passed without 
umcudmciit five bills amending the India*/ M//fer Acf, the Indian 
i^ucecssion Aet, the Moden/ Vniro/.sity Act and the Imnd Cu.stonis Act 

as passed by the Assembly. “Ihe Council also passed tlie hilt to extend the poners 
of the sheriff of Catentfa as passed by the Assembly. Lastly, the Couiu il adopted 
a resolution moved by 8ir C. I*. Kamaswami iyer reducing the |»eriod imeceding 
commencement and following the termination of the Council of State for which the 
daily allowanee might be drawn by the members from seven days to three and 
depriving uon-ofitcial members of the Council of State of their existing option of 
reserving first class compartment or steamer cabin for their personal use and 
drawing the actual cost of reserving tempartment or cabin in lieu of the travelling 

allowance of 13-1 bih of the first class fare. The Law Member in eonueetiun with 

the proposal of equalised alloAvauces of members oi the Council of 8tate and the 
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Assembly hoped that in the days of finantdal crisis the members would pass a self- 
denying resolution which would be left to the unfettered vole of the Iloiise without 
the Govern menl taking part therein. 

Maixtj:xax( i: of Loads 

2*^7//. SEPTEAf HEIi \ —Thii Cyouncil of State passed without amendments to-day 
the Bill to amend the law providing for immediate eficct for a limited period of the 
provisions in the bills r<‘la(iim to the imposition or increase of duties of customs or 
excise as also the Bill to provide fur the protection of the heavy chemical industry. 
Both the bills were sent np by the Assembly. 

Thereafter, on the motion ol Mr. BrcbntT, the Council adopted the following 
rcpolution 

‘Jii view oi the present iinaneial stringency and notwithstanding anything 
contaim'd in the resolntiun on roads which was adopted by the Council on March 
1, 19:>0, the appmtiunment made among liovernor’s provinces and minor adminis- 
trations in the road dc’vcloinncnl account, may, in special circumBtances and upon 
the advice of the standing committee on roads ol the central Legislature, be made 
available as a temporary measure for cxpindiiure on the ordinary maintenance of 
roads, on eondition that the Iftcai < J(»\criimeiit or administration undertakes, when 
conditions render thih ja ssible, to ])rovi(l(‘ any sums which may have been so 
applied to maintenance (or cxpcndiinrc upon sclicnifs of development approved by 
the ( iovcrnor-( b’rural in (\<uncil on the advice of the standing committee on roads 
of the central l/<'gislaturc.' 

'J'hc ('ouncil then rose till luxt day the 2Dth Scfi.. when Mr. Lloyd presented 
till linancial statement. 

Pi;i:vf:xiir»N oi rniAi. Afrinr.vr- 

Mh. C)rT(tBKR ;-'rhc Tre'^s fhll pa'-sfd by tlie Assimbly was placed before the 
Council of State to-day and it was agn cd to take it into consideration at to- 
morrow's sitting. I. ala Bam^aran I>j.suml Sardar ^hivdev Singh >vantcd more time 
but the majority vnw w:i> lor the iarli» st consitleration. 

In the !ib‘<(‘jn e ot .<ir .b)s( ph jlhorc. Sir P. Iiamn«wami Iyer made a statement 
rcf.'Mrding the nsohition adofUed by the House in March last about the rccommend- 
.’itions concerning the pre\(ntion of indn-irial acculcnis adopted at the twelfth 
session of the Internationa! Labour ('onfei’t nee. He pointed out that since the 
resolution wa< adoiilcd the provim ial Governnunts were consulted. There was 
general agrct'ment on the jiari of Ie(*a! (lovernmenis with the principle underlying 
the rccoinnnndations but tlnrc was <(’'nsidcrablc criticism over details. The pre- 
amble to the rceommeiulations txtended its oldigation to agriculture. Taking into 
account the present conditions of agricultural work, the (Government of India agreed 
with th<' general \ iew of local (ho-ernments that in sonic respects the recommenda- 
tions weiii beyond what was p<e-«sible or necessary in the existing stage of the 
industrial leVeloiunenl. Labour still was largely migratory and insutheiently 
organised to he able to uiidert;ike the vaiious duties implied in the adoption of the 
re<'ommendalions. but Ineal ( iovernmetit> indicated that many of the items contained 
in the recommendations were aln*ady in operation in varying degrees and in certain 
directions further progress wa< poshilde. P>ur so far ns legislation was concerned 
the (Jovernmenf of India were not for piecemeal legislation and as the recommend- 
ations covered the same ground as was covered by the Labour Commission they 
proposed to proceed with tlu' latter. 

r< ixvi'.N nox riF. Feiiuni) LAiiorn 

(hi the motion of I\lr, Fmerson as amended by Mr. Whitly the House adopted 
the proposition passed by the Assembly for the non-ratification of the draft conven- 
tion concerning forced or eoinpulsory labour except in certain respects. 

Presf Bill 

(ith. ()(: TOBEIi Council of .State met to-day to consider the ITess Bill, as 

passed by the Assembly. 

A/r. Emcrs(,n in moving eonsiderntion of the Bill defined its scope and purpose 
and said that there could be no more conclusive proof of the prevalence of the evil 
than shown by the extracts from writings circulated to the members which though 
confined to the liengal press could be multiplied many times from writings in other 
provinces as well, lie contended that of the several factors which contributed towards 
the terrorist movement writings in the press exercised the most potent influence. 
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The oonfcHsione of those ^yho had been detected in erimcB of this character showc'd 
that their initiation into crime as from the time, of their readin;: revolutionary 
literature. He continued. ‘The ^^rentcst need at a time when Indiams' clostiny is in 
the making; is to have sound and sane public opinion. There have been many si^ns 
during the past (wo months of influences working towards this end. but can these 
influences possibly he sueeessful when their etlbrls are beinu frustrated by dissemina- 
tion of writings of this charnettr? Eefore there can be any progress it is neeessary 
to rid the press of this poison.' 

The Home tSceretary said that not only the Dill would (ualde them to reform or 
suppress objectionable writings but (he press would fetl a relief l)y the removal 
from (he eon)}ietitive held ot smh matter. He next recalled the words of the late. 
Mr. Eardh'y Norton who had said at an Aiipore ease that yimth after youth had 
confessed that he had been practieally debauched by writings in the vernacular 
press. ‘I do not think he could have used a more appropriate vord thiin ‘dehaiiched' 
in stigmatizing the process of contamination for vhich such paoers wen' responsible. 
A portion of the youth of this country is being daily debaucheu and we nave to 
check (hat evil. This Ihll has been rediieed to the iiarrowi'st limits. 1 will Ix' de- 
ceiving the House if I did not say that no room txists for tnrther adjustments. 
The (lovernment have on their o\mi initiative gone to the utnutst limits. ] claim 
that this Bill does mit give powers one jot in excess ol the purpose and that the :it- 
tainment of that purpose is ji matter of ncfessity for the well-l>eing and goiKl name 
of the country. I am contidcnt that this lloiist- will condemn in (he clearest terms 
the cult of violence and will give the Government the powers necessaiy to deal with 
one aspect of it.' (Applause). 

Motion rou m.i.ix i (V)mmitti:i: 

Sijcd Linnh (Patnat moved for reftrenc<> of the Bill to a sch'ct committee. 

While being in entin- agrccmciit with the }>riucjple of the nK'n''nn' hi’ n fused to he 
a party to the taking away (d ihc liherly of the pivsh es))eei!illy wlnn (he (ioveiu- 
rnent was irre.spon^'ive and irrespon‘-ihle. He remarked that tin* demand for sieiirity 
from a new press was unjustified and (he (juantum oi })uni.‘'hment for tin- old })r(“''* 
too high and he also complained that under the Ihll the powers ol tlie High Court 
were restricted. He confessed that all his ll.j amcmlmrnts on the ag('nda wire 
based on the dissenting minute of live members of the Lower Honsi- hi'uded by Sir 
Hari Singh (Jour and. while admitting that the Bill, as emerged Irom the 'se1e»i 
committee, was a great iinprovcincnt on (he one originally introdinafl he wanltd the 
committee to examine the provisions in the light of the (lissenting iniiiiitc. 

tiir C. P. Eaniasn ami hjcr pointed out that ail the 113 anieiidincnl< tabhd by 
Mr. Husain Imam were (he (‘xiict rejmoduetion of the anK'ndmenth tabled in tlie 
.Assembly. Perha})8 Mr, Husain Imam had a feeling that the Bill liavl not bi'cn 
discussed by the Asscmljly with great care. The Law Mcmi)cr asMircd the ('ouneil 
that (Onsiderable learning was displayed in all disi-ussions in th(' Lower House and 
every point of view was [)rcscuted whnh might mitigate tin- rigours of tin' Ihll. 
The changes made in the select committee were indeed fundamcnial. particularly in 
respect clause -b and any fnrtlur toning down would remJi r the provi^-ions 
absoluely nugatory. In paiiicular, the l^aw Member itoinicd out how safiguards had 

been introduced like automatic retnnd ot the deposit money if the new press did 

not commit any offenee within three months of the ngist’rntion and assured that 
tvery attempt had been made not l(» eiiitail the liberty of the piess. 

'I'hc select committee; motion was lost without a division. 

Speaking on the motion h>r <onsideration ol the Bill Mahamd 

Sithrairanh/ condemned violence. Iiiit did not think that tlie Bill would prevent 

terrorism ihat was working undergiound. While being j)r('j>nred to supfiort 
(he Bill to check terrorism in any form he wanted the (Jovernment to 
see that (he Bill did not hccomc an " instrument of terror to journalists in India. 

liai Jynhadnr Hamsarandas jvromised help to pilot the Bill and warned the 
Gvivernmcnt that the platform and processions were preaching violence 
more than the press: and gave an instance of how such processions ami 
plalforni speeches had been allowed to inflame the pco])le and cause rebellion in 
Kashmir. 

Mr. Emersna, Home Secretary, expressed appreciation of the House at the un- 
animous support to the Bill. He assured Mr. Brown that the Bill was intended to 
prevent the youth being led astray, dho present law eonld not i/Itctively deal with 
such cases as hud occurred in the Punjab where a dummy editor received a salary 
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^Thifh increased as he went, to jail. Thus the culprit escaped. The Rill \vould not 
hit any honourable journalist, but would in fact help such a journalist in creating 
sound public opinion. 

The Bill was iakc,n into consideration and the House rosi; for lunch. 

After lunch the Council sat just for 10 minutes and passed the Fress Bill as 
passed by the Assembly without any change. Stjed Ilm^ain Imam who had tabled 
so many amendments pressed one of them which was intended to reduce the deposit 
sceuritv and when this was defeated by 11) apiinst one vote and that of his own, 
he declared that In; did not intend to mov(‘ any of his other amendments and im- 
mediately lliereattor left tin* Fbamber. 

Mr. Ram^jirandfis moved a few amendments which were all lost. 

Hui’in^ the third reading there was only one speech by Rai Bahadur Juffdi.dt 
who HUpporied the Bill lu-eaiise it was an emerf^eiiCy measure for two years 
only. He, ho^^ever. warind tin- (loveinment tt» see that the law was not abused as 
that mjjiht add to the popular discontent. 

The Tresident adjourned the Council to Delhi in Xovember. 

Fin.\X( i: Bill iNinonrcKP 

2.'lrd. h'li :~\'hQ Council of .'^tate re-assembled today at New Delhi 

uhen th(* Snpplemciitary Finance Bill was laid on its table. 

The I'rr'sideiit communicated to the House two mcssaL'cs from th(' Vien'oy and 
f iov('rnoi-( iencral, A\hich the members received standing. Ihc first messnpc declared 
the ].(e^islii(ive Assembly's failure to pass the Supi>lenn. jitary Finance Ihl! in the 
form recommended- hy the Viceroy and certifud that the bill was essential for the 
interests ot Hrili^h India, and the other messnj^e askid the ('oiincil of iTtate to pass 
It in th(‘ form annexed to the message. The secretary laid the bill on the table. 

Sir .Arthur Me Watters desired directions re^ardinp: the i>ro^rcss of the bill, but 
siiu^cslt'd that it va^ important that the bill l»e passed at the latest by Friday. 

'Jdfh. Su\’KMBI'R -.—Sir Arthur M< IFu/ho'.*?. moving the consideration of the bill 
as recomnu ndtd by the Viemny, \M^h<‘(i the (.'oum-il to nalise that the taxation ]>ro- 
]>os}ils heiri^r of an ener^ency naiiiie had to be franud on some broad lines and that 
they were soniev hat in the natine ot raw meat, I’l.bke thetoimer I'inanec Bills, the 
]u-escnt measure had b( en before the eonntry tor over a month. 'I’he Finance J^foretary 
said that none disputed tin- fact that there va.-' a slate uf (nuipency, and he showed 
by timires that the (ioviinment bs'd (hu'.e e\er>thin^: possible to (fleet economies. 
’I'he onlv nlfeinati\e lift (ipeii to (ill n|» the ^laj* vas l>y additional taxation. Sir 
Arthur NleWattcrs a'-sured the Comic il that the action vhich the (iovrrnment was 
taking Mas similar to Mhat othc'r ( bneinnn nf** had taken to meet ( merpcncies. l>cal- 
111^ lU’xt with th«' picnision for 1 ^ months, the spiakcr said a bdl for six months 
Mould have left the country in a state ot sit-'pinsc and Mcudd not have rcsulttd in 
luin^iiifj; .noney to meet the Mtuatiem. A I >:!1 for six months, tlurcfore. would not 
acliievi* the desired result ot stahili/in^ the endit of the country. After chalinp 
Miih the economies >\hich tlic (n»vernmeiit had ellected and M'ith the taxation pro- 
posals, the b’inance Secretary stated (hat the (’oum il tvould realise that it was mere- 
ly an emergeiH'v meisiire ami that the burdi-n v)f taxation had beem viclcly and 
ivenly distrihiired. He nLU'etted that the bill bein;; a larlilird one. he would not 
be able to accept any amcmJnu'nts. lint he a.^^iircd the House that nil their su^^^es- 
iioiis would be taken note of, spi-.ially in \i(M of the forlhcominp constitutional 
changes. He appealed to the Coum-i*l to pus^ the bill. Mhich would help to restore 
eonrulence and enhance the credit of India. 

»S/> A/dmr Khan held that the reuK'dies nppliid by the Coveinment to deal with 
the situation Mere not the correct ones. He showed by tipnres that taxation had 
inereased by 1K).S ])er cent, since B)21-‘J2. with a ’eorres])ondinp increase of Rs. 
J19.1 crorcH in ex))enditure. The value of the rupi‘c in the same period had shrunk 
to lie. 0 8-4. 'i’he speaker held that the present was the most inopportune time 
to levy additional taxation and siippivsied that the civil and military expenditure 
should be restorcvl to the pre-Mar level, Mhieh would pive rouphly Re, 33 crores 
to the ( Jovernment. 

Mr. Miller (of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce) did not like the present 
Finance Bill and took particular ohjeetion to the provision for retrospective efVcct to 
income-tax. He had come to Delhi to oppose that provision, but in view of the 
statement of the Finance Member that it was necessary to give rcatrospective effect 
under the Income-Tax Act he would not oppose the proposal. He, however, sup- 
pcsted an amendment of the Income-Tax Act for the purpose. Mr. Miller also 
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objected to the IS months provision and wanted an assurance that an opportunity 
would be given to the House next March to consider alternative proposals for taxa- 
tion. The speaker next criticised the surcharge on the excise and import duties 
and urged their early reduction, specially in the case of petrol, which might njlcct 
railway receipts and freights. Mr. Miller lasly felt that the 10 per cent, cut mwtis 
income-tax surcharge from salark's did not show that (lovcriirmnt employees han 
entered into the sjiirit of the emergency. He also a])pealod to the (lovernmcnt to 
continue their activities for the development of civil aviation in India even through 
private companies. 

JJr. Basil said that last year at least Lord Irwin hsd listened to the Assemblv. 
this year the Government had dismissed the Assembly with tlic nninrk: Aon shall 
make no changi’. ‘Are we hen' for oratorienl gymnastics ?’ he asked. ^ An* we a 
body of incapables. do y(*u lack utterly a sense of humour ?' Mr. Ihisu dielared 
that a balaneed budget was au eye-wash because it had been nrodiiccd by raiding 
the sinking fund. This jirocediire was positively danger(>us and wiuihl not su]ip<ut 
(government securities. He pleaded for rctrenehment a.s tJi(' only trut' imtln'd of 
balancing the budget and warned that dimiiiishirg itfurns wouKl reduce ihe 
estimaluT revenue by I\s. 5 crores. 

Mr. Hussain Imam said that no country in (he world liad faced a similar situa- 
tiod by such hc.a\y taxaiion Taking tlu* case of Kngland. he s.'iid (hat that country 
wns nleeting only contractual obligations in the matter of di'bt. bin India was being 
asked to face not only contractual but also other obligations like railway nnniiilii's. 
‘What is the use of making ])rovision for the reduction or avoidance of debt when 
you are doing so by borrowing ? Vour treasury bills are at a vi'Vv high rate. Why 
boiTOAv at higiicr rates to pay for loans borrowed at lower rales wbere then' is no 
contraf'tiial (»blji:ation to meet them immediately ?’ 

He next said that retrenchment in England* was .snbstnniial lliis year, namely. S 
per cent,, while in India it was less than 1 per cent . during the cuiTtnt year, thouph 
it was in February last that the Finance iMcmlier tlnmght ot la trenchmi iit. 

.V/-. lannjn lu'iuiLuhi Nuflti declined to assist the Goxcrnmt'iil in cariyinL' a 
certitied bill into law. He felt that the (iovornment should ha\e aeeeptetl the verdn i 
of tlio Assembly as the credit of the country would rise* {>r fall to the (xteiii that the 
GovernnK'iit retained or lost the contidence of the public. The Govirnment had lam 
pursuing n currency policy which bad been against the interests ot the country, and 
surpluses had ol:en been eaten up by increasing the salaries of already heavily paid 
('m]»loyies and by exchange gamb!e^• Th(? geiieia! imprission was that the lio\ern- 
ment liad liecii baU-hearted in tarrying out retrenehments and their silence as to 
whether fulditional la.xation like cuts in salaries was of a KnipoiarY natnrt' Jiad 
createtl misgivings in the minds of the public. 'I'hc speaker warned ♦he (nivernmcnt 
that they could not bitlancc the ))udgcl by eerlilied taxation, and that the real 
remedy lay in ret rent hmeut. 

Sinlar Jiiffanriath Mahnrni Vataht stated that if he did not oj)})Osi' the bill it 
should not be interjtreled that In* apjirovul of it. 'I'hc speaker said the companion- 
ship of England and India in the jircscnt financial mi'-fortnre was likt* the fabit' of 
the giant and tin* dwarf, 'riie pegging of th<‘ rnpie to sterling and not to gold nor to 
any ratio that might be automatically reached it Irft to itself liave all the advantage 
and India all the disadvantages, lie did not c(»mplain of thi* surchaigeon income and 
supertax. \)Ut disapproved of lowering of the cxi iuptiou level, for incomelax as'^esMuent. 
The Hjx^aker severely critieised the enhaneement of the postal rates and regarded ns 
unsatisfactory the ])i'opOhal for flat raK- duty in Huhuies. 

Laid Jiiimitfirofi JJas naiil the credit of the country con/cJ l»r stalniised through 
au economic revival and not by additional taxation. On the other hand, the prevail- 
ing high rate of interest, the additional taxation and the high tnritr walls in foreign 
countries would retard Ihe progress of India. He criticised the army budget and 
iho uniform cut in salaries and said that, instead of solving the unemployment 
problem the (lOvernmcnt had aggravated it by retrenching a considerable number of 
employees. Proceeding, he said tiiat the refusal of the Ini})erial Jiank to advance loans 
even against (tovernment securities had given the impression that gilt-edged securities 
were not a proper investment. 'J'he speaker suggested a conference of Government 
and non-ofhcials to explore new avenues of taxation. 

Diwan Bahadur Nurayanasivami Chetty held that retrenchment had not follow’ed 
as quickly as one would wish. He suggested a thorough examin.q.tion to be under- 
taken soon to cut down the army and other expenditure, and assured the Govern- 
ment that if necessary retrenchment was made and if in spite of it more funds were 
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reciuired he for one would agree to additional taxation. The Rpeaker fitrongly 
protcBic^d iiguinHt the increaHed postal rates, the loweiiog of the taxable limit o*f 
income and put in a plea for the alioliliou of the surcharge upon income-tax and 
Huper-tax. He did not favour the new import duties and protested against sending 
out a large number of (ioverninent servants on tht^ phra of retrenchment, as the 
result of these dismissals would be a further depression in trade. He would pnder 
a reduction {)f salaries to a reduction of posts. The Hj)eaker, however, said that he 
would not embarrass ilie ( Jovornment by voting against the bill. 

Mr. II. I*. Jinnvn (CaJcUlta Knroj>ean Chamber) said he wonltl make many 
suggestioMH with a view to remove some of the t(Mtnrcs (.1 this noi'-oncuis l)ill l>ni 
this was not the ociMsion. The < iovernunMii's dillicnlty was mainly due to Iiaving 
allowed expenditure to exceed incomr. No doubt the icirenchinent Hub-comrnittees 
sat for months and prep.arrd big reports init their na-ommendations had not all 
been given ellect to. He saw no use of coiitininfig th<‘ wuik of tin* rctmu. hment 
eommiftees. It was now for the d»‘pait im iits thcnjs( l\rs not to r. ia.x their clf(nts in 
to lialaijcf' llie l>n(lgef. 

Mr. Ih’iii Ihis (Indian I'lirHtiani ‘'■.•ml tii.* jn-io iji<iid caiii* 1 fouid not brar any 
more burden :md if was a mistake fo suppose that by imrea-in:.' the iinjfnrt duti<-s 
tile (ioverninent roiild i-.xpeet a eorre'^pomliiiL' inerease in ihe revenue. Machinery 
ehould not be taxeil. not slmuld iimome-lax Ic vt l be lowered, iie wa-’ liirfhii 
opp(>si‘<l to increase in postal rates and he a>‘*eri<d that tiie Indian army was meant 
lor Impeiial pnrpo'^e. ( ‘oneluding. Mr. l>us warneil the ( io\ ernim nt HL-Min'^t di^ftensing 
with the scrvie<*s of low-jiaid clerks liecause ih“y wouli) mily swell ilie ranks of tlie 
imcmplu^etl and create a dangeimis situation. He siicij' -^ted that tlwre Nlimild be an 
income-tax on pensions puhl out of the Indi.-iii levenneand a tax on exporti'd manuic 
and oilcakes. 

.S’/r (./\'or<f»‘ said the hiliiatiou to-day wa- jU-t a*’ scfidij.. as ir was when 

tlu' bill was introduced. Iheie was no fpiextion of l>au'ainn»L* ta'-ties uv»‘i' taxation 
because liie (Jovernmeiit wanted every pie lhe> had budclteil for. 'i'he law (-f 
diminisliiiio return, might operate partly in ii'-piu (f imports but it it did in such 
a way as lo produce serious lo-*^ ot revenue itieii the ( roviTiinieiit would uinler 
seetioi) 2d of the >ea ('ustoiii'' Aet take exeeiitive a'-tiou jveiidilis: the -aiolioii ot the 
legislature. He was. how<v*i-, L'latl the HoU'i* had reiili^ed that it was iie-'e-ssarv to 
eineitieiiey measures to balanee ilie budtret. I’he reirem iiniont v in eoiineil e\ pmcliiure 
has lieen done to an a]»preeiable degree. NN'hile in Kaelaiid they had made I'ttreneh- 
meiits to the extent of a little ov«r pu cent : here in India they had efteefed no 
li'SH than lOd. j»er cent. In reiiard ivi military expenditure then* was no laiuo' 
margin ut redwetion. unle--^ ihere was a ‘'Ub>tantial leiluetion ot troops, jihe 
Coiiunandei-in-l.'hiel agreed.) 

He ■. cleomed any proposals to raise fre^h taxation. tt>r that would be eonsidered 
in eonuec ion witli the next budget in siibsiituiion ot any ot the jut'stiit ]U’(ij>o als. 

(’oueliuling. the Kinanee Member speaking in an oplimistie vein alxuil the furure 
said the positj<>n of India compared with other loiintries was sound and healthy, 
though the presi'iit .bill was most unplea^ioit. lly ihm l»iil the Imliaii cotton mill 
industry had a luieht future and it was significant that de^'pite the ojiposition to 
the bill from bu-^iucss centres, the feeling us leguids the iinure wa- belter than 
when the bill was intvoduevd. 

'Ihe motion for the eoiisidcration of ilie inii was mloptid without a divisi(.n and 
the (.'ouneil adjoiirmal. 

'J'he Council of .'^(aie as.sembied to-da.> to dismi.ss the .Supple- 
mentary J-'iiiaiiee Hill clause by elau.se. 

/>o/o Ii(//;/ Sornn Das moved an amendment of the dclclion of dairse 2 of (he 
l)ill which extended its period lo IS montlis. He ht'Ivl that in the abHoiiee of , the 
Government estimates of expenditure for the next jear the C’oiiiieil could not vote 
sujiplies for the next year. 

Mr. Hussain Imam asserted that the Finance Bill would not create a sense ot 
stabilitv us claimed by the Governiiient. The Finance Member had himself admitted 
that the receipt from customs were uncertain. » When, therefore, there was no 
certainty of the estimate-s being realised, there could not be any sense of stability 
in the public. He also refuted the Btutement that exc(‘pt by cutting down the 
Htieugth of the army the iiiililary expenditure could not b(^ reduced, for he held 
that economies might be efieclod under the capitation charges towards pensions, lie 
also claimed that India should be compensated for Irainiiig the British army iu 
this country. 
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Sir Arthin' Air Watters iisBorted that the clause was ot fundamental iinportan<*e 
to the hill and the Hovcniinent could not accept its ihlction or a liruifation of the 
period of taxation to six months. It was in the interests ot India tliut her fmances 
should be placed on a sound footinf:^ and the outsidi' public must be convinced that 
she was determined to achieve that obiect. 

The amendment was rejected by L'j votes to lb 

By the next amendment Lata Rant Sara a Das ojiposeil the imposition of an 
import duty^ on raw cotton. 

Sir Arthur MeWatter^^ fully realisi'd the loi'ce of the ar^^ument that raw 
materials should not bo taxed, but there were circumstances and casis when a 
departure from the normal practiee was in the interests ot the country as a whole 
and the present was such a case. 

The amendment was rej»‘eted. 

Lain Jdjfadish Prasait and Lala Ram Saratt Dtis niovtsl ann'ndments acainst 
the imposition of customs duty on machinery, claiming that the duty would rctaid 
the industrial progress of the country. 

Mr. Basft opposed the aniendimmts. H(‘ saitl the prii-e of machinery hud consi' 
derably gone down during the lust decade, and that a 10 per cent duty would 
incidentally assist the man u fact urtas cd machinery in India. 

Mr. JIussai/i Imam, on the other Imnd. lelt that the duty and the deprecialed 
rupee would have the efl'cct of a 1-5 per eeiit burden on niuchineiy. 

Sir Arthitr MvWattrrs stated that tlie 2) per ctuit increase ol the duly on piece- 
goods would ccunti'i'halance the 10 per emit duty on rnachineiy. He ilainnd that 
the etrect of the duty wiuild not be Iclt by the imlustrv at all. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The C'ouncil then consiilered and rejctUcd without any divi^^um Ihe amendments 
(jf Lala .lagadish Prasad and Lala Bam Saran I>as Uf^ainst tiit' imposition (d a 
surcharge on .salt and motor spirit. 

Mr. Lho.se Moulitk iie.xt moved an amendment imainst the (idiamenant of the 
postal rates. He was snjiporfed by Lala Bam Saran Hun and Lal.i .lagadi-h Prasad. 

Mr. vShillidy Indil that tin' enhanced rates wouM md alleet the jxistal noenins. 
The amendment was rejected by IS votes to ‘.i. 

.Mr. .lagadish prasad inovt'd an amendmuit against tlie l^l\^eling ()f the incidem e 
of income-tax and in doing so pleaded the ennse ot the joint Hindu lamilies. 

Sir Akbar Khan believed in the Moslem law and would have an nnifoim tux 
for poor and rich alike. 

Mr. Barn Saran Das wanted the Loverument to follow the English imome-ta.x 
Act by exempting allowances for children etc. 

Sir Arthur MeWattets. opposing the uinendment. pointi'd (uit the dilliiiilties in 
following Ihe English law in the matter of allowances in India. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Hussain Imam opposed the sureharge on incon. e-tax and super-lax while 
Mr. .lagadish l^rasad wanted to exempt inc«nn(‘s below ID. Id.lMj from tin* 
Biiri'harges. 

Mr. Lloyd ojiposing the inoiiona stated that the Hltct of the urnendincnts would 
he u loss of nearly a crore to the (rovernmeni in eighteen months. The ann-ndinent 
was rejected by 2d votes to and the motion lor passing clause d was next adopted 
by 22 votes to 11. 

The Council then adopted all the other elauses of the Bill without a discussion. 

The third reading of the Bill was opposed by J\Ic.ssrs. .lagadish Prasad, Bam 
Saran Das, Bangaswarny Ayyangar and Hussain Imam who warned the (iovernment 
against their irresjionsive attitude and feared their revenue anli« ipations would not 
he realised. On the other hand, the Bill would give a fre^h handle U) the Indian 
agitator to spread discontent amongst the people. 

Mr. Natesaii appealed to the house to pass th" Bill as it was essmlial for carry- 
ing on the government of the country. Sir Arthur McWaltcrs denied the sugges- 
tion of Mr. Bam Saran Das that fresh taxation was launched in and ceiliticatmu 
was resorted to at the behest of the Seeretury of State. 

The Bill was passed by 24 votes to 9 and the Council adjourned star itir. 



THE LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY 

PRESIDENT : SIR IBRAHIM RAHIMTULLAH 


The autumn BesBion of the Legislative Assembly fip. iiod at Simla on the 
7th. SEPTEMBER IfEU under tragic cireumBtaiiecH. Mr. K. ('. Hoy. foumicr of th»* 
“ABsociated Press” suddenly fainted in the Jluus.* and ho was taken to hospital 
where he passed a wav. 

Ten (fovernnicnt liills including the Bi// for Ihr heftor control of Hw and 

the Forcif/n Relations BUI were introdueed. The Press Bill wa.s introduced wuhout 
diflficnt. Mr. Howell was in ehar«;e of tht* Foreign Relations Bill. 

The Press Bill 

tSir .laniCH pointed out in respect of his Bill tha» having re^^^ard to the spread of 
the terrorist movement ii had hfc n considered ncf-e-'Sary to firovidc lor the better 
control of the and of uimuthoriscd ih‘w s-sh»‘els and newspapers. The duration 

of the Bill was one year hut the Government <oiild extend it. if ncccMsary, for a year 
at a time for a further period of two years. Ih** kec]>er of a press would he reijiiiied 
to deposit a Bccurity up to a inaximum of live th'Utsand rupees in the first imstam e 
uidess th(‘ Magistrate thout-dit lit to dispcuHc with it. 

Bll to -\mf.xi) A< r 

Mr. Shillidy introduced a hill umendin;^ sec of the Mines Act enahline; the 
district lua^istratos in pr{*Hidcncv towns to exercise pnweas and duties ( onferred U])on 
the district magistrates clsowhefe. 

BiiJ. TO A.mi:ni» Si'<( A< t 

Sir Lancelot (iraliuni introduced a hill amending se'-tioim 2id and iMti of the 
.SuccesHion Aet authorising' the Traill of prolmtc and letters of administration to a 
eompnuy on the lims of the LneliKh law. 

I’owKU or (’Ai.fT'TTA Siir.Hirr r.xTr.Ni'i:]) 

Sir \^. Graham also introduced a •hill cxicMulinj.j the powers of the slKTilf ot 
('uleutta to hold persons in lawful custody. Hus hill makt‘s it possible for the 
sherifl' to take persons lawfully in custody to and iroin thi* presidency jail without 
proewdin^s for a short distance bcAond the hual limits of ihe ordinary original 
eivil jurisdiction of the Ili^h C'uurl. I'hc nceessuy ot ibis hill has jicen Tendered by 
the closing of the Alipur hrid^rc for recon.st ruction. 

Bill rk : Alioauii rNiviTisiiY 

iSir Fazli iluBsain iutrodiicod a bill trivinj; ertcct to the amendments suggested 
by the Aligarh University autliorities and a])j>roved by the Visiting Board in the 
University Act. The etteet of the amendments projxisod is that the existing interme- 
diate coll'^ge there should lie abidished. the high school elasses Ik* transfered to the 
school and the intermediate classes to the university. This would be in accordance 
with the recommendations of the General Overhauling OommitttH* of the university. 
Amendments were also profK^sed whereby the university would be able to continue to 
maintain the Tibbiya Oollege of Unani medicine. 

Othf.u Offutal Bills 

Sir George Schuster inlroducfnl a bill to amend the Land Customs Act. The 
object of the Bill was to impo.so a deterrent ucnalty of . imprisonment to the extent of 
six months in eases of smuggling n<Toss the land frontiers of silver and other 
articles liable to a high rate of customs duly insteatl of mere confiscation and fine. 
The customs officers would have the option whether .to prosecute in petty cases or 
retain their power conferred under (he present Act to inflict the penalty of fine aud 
of confiscation. 

10 
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Sir George Rainy introduewl a Hill for the jimlrctioii of the heavy chemical 

industry. 

Sir George Schuster introduced a Bill to aimud fhr lair providing for ini mediate 
effect being given for a limited period to provisions in Jhlls relating to the 
imposition of or increase of duties of customs or excise, lie said the experience of 
the last three Delhi sessions illustrated certain disadvantages in th(‘ present proecdure 
as regards the budget and the Finance Bill and ]>aiMiciilarly had brought out the 
fact that the period of .‘10 days ]>rescribed under section J of the I*roviaional 
Collection of laxes Act was not sutliciently long. It was j>roi> 08 ed to extend this 
period to 00 days. 

Sir Faxli Hussain introduced a Bill ameudnuj the Ancient Mnnummls 

I^eservatum Act so as to facilitate the cooperation of outside agencies like 

archaeologists in exploration and excavation work. 

The Press Bill 

The following is the statement of objects and reasons ajipended to the JTess 
Bill 

It is the practice of a section of the ])rc'^s to give direct or indirect iiiGiteiiuMd 
to crimes of violence and in jmrtieuhir to encourage crimes of a terrorist eharacter 
by eulogy of those guilty of such crimes. Fxpericneo has also shown tliat propa- 
ganda in furtherance of crimes of xiolenet* is carricil on by means of leaflets, 

pamphlets, bulletins and the like. Having rcuanl to the spread of llu‘ terrorist 
movement and to the ineieasing number of ollcnces coimnitlcd in piirsiiance thereof, 
it is considered to be neiTssary to provide for l>»‘tt«T control of the jinss and of 
unauthorist'd news-sheets and news-papers in order to prevent the cncouiagcment 
now’ given in this respect. I'he bill is designed to seeiirt^ th(‘ retniisile powei s and to 
give them duration for a period of one year, with power to the ( Jovi-rnor-t .'crieiul in 
Council to extend it. if nccesoary. lor a \ear at a tiiiu* foi a fuitlui ]»eriod of 
two years. 

Bt’MM.XKY or I’KoMSloN- i)l BlIJ. 

Sub-clausc (1) of clause of 4 sets (*ui the objectionable mutter which lulls 
within the general clauses of the bill. (Mauris h to (> ])rovHl(' tor tlie control ot 
printing presses and are based on section :* to 6 of the Indian I'ress Act ol 11)10. 
The scheme of these clauses is briitly as follows : 

Sub-clause (1) of clause d provides tlial kcciiers of jointing jncsscs making a 
declaration for the liisl time under st-elion 1 <il the i‘ics« and Kegistration of Hoc»ks 
Act 1807 will be required to dtqio.-'it a security. iuil»>.- the imigi'^tiate ( s lit to 
dispense with it. 

By sub-clause (d) of the same clause if any printing jness already in ojicration 
is issued for printing objectionable matter, the ke» ja-r ma) be iMjiiired by the local 
Goveriimeiil to dtqiosit security. 

Under danse 4 the security given in nsiHct of any jirc'-s may be hnleitrd in 
whole or in part, if the pres^'is used toi the jmnting’oi ubjt ctionublc matu r. 

By sub-clause (d) the declaration made umicr the Ides'., and Ih'gist ration of Books 
Act 1807 in regard to a press beemnes automatically camalhd tin days aflei tht* 
forfeiture, and thereafter. 

By danse 5 if the keejar makes a fresh declaration he may be required to furnish 
an enhanced security. 

ITider danse 0, if the printing press is again used for the piinting of 
objectionable matter the enhanced security, ihi; juinting pri'ss and all ducnnients 
containing the objectionable iimtter may be forfeited by an order of the local 
Government, (‘lause 7 to iO provide similar mudiineiy for the eonirul of news- 
papers and are based on seetions 8 to 11 of the Indian Press Act of lytO. 

When a second order of forfeiture has beiai jusssed against the publisher of a news- 
paper, sub-clause (2) of clause 10 provides that no further declaration under the 
Press and Kegistration of Jiooks Act 1807 may be made in resjieet of the newspaper 
without the penuisHioii of the local ( lovcrnmeiit. 

ClaiiBCH 11 and 12 provide penalties for keeping or nsiiig a printing press and for 
publishing a newspaper wlien a security has been lequired but not deposited. 

Clauses 15 to 18 are supplenientury to clausts to lH and are intended to defeat 
the various ways of evading these clauseH by the use of dujilieating devices which are 
not printing presses, by broadcast iug of leaflets which are not newspapers and by the 
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publication of ncwfipapors in respect of which no declaration is made under the 
Press and Kc^^istration of Books Act 1807. The procedure in these cases is more 
summary. 

The clauses 19 to 22 ^iv(‘ power to forfeit objectionable documents which are in 
circulation. Similar provisioiis nlnwly e.xist in section OiiA of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure 1898, in section 191-A of the Sea Customs Act of 1878 and in sections 27- 
A and 27-B of the Indian Post Otlice Act of 1808. but these relate briefly to seditious 
documents and do not atlect much of the matter described in sub-clause (1) of 
clause 4. 

Clauses 2.'1 to 27 n‘i)ro<ln<*e sfvtions 17 to 21 of the Indian Press Act (d 1010 and 
]>rovide for a ri'feiv'ncc' h) the Jli/^di Court in ca-“S of forfeiture ordered under clauses 

1. f). 8. U) and 19. 

lMp(nri.\N"i Pkovi^io.ns or Ihi.i, 

.‘1. (1) Every person kf-cpini^ a printiriij: press who i- re(juired to m.'ikc a declara- 
tion under s<iflion 4 <tf tJm I'n-'-s arid R- id drat ion of Books Act of ]8fJ7. shall, at the 
time of making: the Mime, dejmsii with the mniristrate before whom the declaration is 
made a se<‘urity to such an amount not beine" less than Rs. .ntiD or more than Rs. 

2, tK)0,as the ma^ristrat^' may in eaeh ea'^e think tit to rcniiire in money or th« 
equivalent thereof in -eenntie> ol ih-* ( J.jverntn'Mif of Imlia ; provided that the 
niae:istrafe may. if he thinks /i‘ for spe^aal reasons to be reeordeil i»y him. diNpcnsi* 
witli the dt'posit of any s'*eiirif\ ; {>ro\iiled further lliat if a dejiosit has been required 
undei' siil)-s(*et ion ( from any previon^- keejn-r of printin^^ liri'ss tin* s»‘eiirity which 
may lu* required umltT thi-. sub-srction may amount to Rs. b.O'tr), 

(2) The inaLdstrate may at any tine* vary any ord**!' fixint.': the amount of secu- 
rity under (his sub-seetion or under sub-s*<*t ion fli. 

(d) Whenever if appears to the loe;d Coveniment that any printing: pn?ss kept 
in any piaef in the territories under its admini^itration in respect of which a decla- 
ration wh'- m id-' tiefore tlie eoinmeu.-.Mnent of this Aei under section 1 of the T*ress 

and l^*^i-.l ratiMii ot Books .\< t nf Pv'.T i-' in n- • for an\ of the purposes described 
in seetion ) .-«ub-s<>r itui d), t)i ' ]> .il (ioverninent may l>y noti-'e in writinp: require 
the keeper of such pias- to drpo^o with the maji^trate. within whoso jurisdiction 
the ])ress IS situated, seeuiiiy to -.ii b ati atnoiinf mU b ine’ l(*ss than Rs. bf>) or 
more (iian Rs, biM) /rs the hie.d r; oerinuent m.ry ibiidc fir to ntpiire, in meney or 
lhi‘ eqtiivaleiit thereof in seeiiri'ieN .if t)u* < ioverninent of India. 

Fouki:i rt td. or < rni i y 

4. (1) power to deel.in sicurity foilviied in cer'ain eas's. 

Whenever it ajqx'ais (•• the hx'al (lovernment that any printing joass ijv resjveet 

of which any sreurity has been depositisl. reijuircd liy section d, is used for the 

piirpo.sc *)f printinu: or publi^-hi: :: any nrW'^paptT. book dr other doeiinient contain- 
ing any wotaR. .sio;ns or v isddo p pn - ntaiiims whii’h arc likely or may have a 
tendency directly or indirectly, whether by inference, sutr^o'stion allusion, metaphor 
implieation or otherwise to ineite to or to' eiieonratre the commission of anv offence 
of murder or any otlenec invulvinf; \iolenee. or to express approval or admiration 
of any such oflence or of any person real or fietition^^ who lias eonirnitled or is 
allcf^ed or suppoHcal to have eommifted any such oth-nce. the local (iovernment may 
by iiotiee in writinf; to the keeper ol such* i>rintm^: press stalin^^ or de.scribing the 
w’ords, si^ns or visible reprt*M ntations whicli in its oj»inion arc of the nature des- 
eribed above, declare the security deposited in respect of such press or any portion 
thereof and all copies of sneh newsp.'jjver. book or olht'r documents wherever found 
in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of fen days from the date of issue of a iKUice under sub- 
acetion (1) Ihi* deelandiori made iri resp<*et of such press, undi-r section 4 of the Press 
and Repslration of Books Act of lSt)7, shall he deemed to Ire annulled. 

Dr.pusir ov EntruKR ^iu rurvY 

Deposit of further S(*cnrity where the security given in respect of any press 
or any [tortion thereof has bi'cn dtvlared forfeited* under sec. 4. 

Every person making a fresh declaration in r<*spcct of sneh press under section 
4 of the Press and UtiLUstratioii of Bt>oks Act, 1807, shall deposit with the magistrate 
before whom such declaration is made security to such an amount not being less 
than Rs. 1,000 or more than Rs. 10,000 ns the magistrate may think fit to require 
m money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the (lOvcrnmcnt of India. 
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(2) Where a porh'on only of the security ^iven is respecf of such press has been 
declared forfeited under section 4. any unforfeited balance still in deposit shall be 
taken ns part of the aruonnt of the security re<(uircd under sub-section (1). 

Forfeiturf: of Seffrity, Press a no PunoirATioN 

6. Power to dcolari' further security, printin'^ press and publications forfeited. If 
after such further security has been deposited the j^rintin^ ]>ress is n^ain used for 
the purpose of printing or publishing: any newspaper, book or otlu-r document con- 
tniuinp: any words, si^ns or visible representations which in the opinion of the local 
Government are of the nature tlescribed in section 4. sub-Hiv’tion ( 1 1. 

The local Government may by no* ice in writing to the keeper of sueli printiiif; 
press, stating or describing such words, sij^ns or vi‘^il>!e representations, declare (A) 
the further security so deposited or any portion thereof : (H) the printinj: Press used 
for the purpose of printing: or publishing sinh newspaper, book or other document 
or found in or upon the premises where such m‘ws|>ap<’r. book or other dofumont is, 
or at the time of printing the matter complained of, was ))riMted ; and iC) all eo])icK 
of such newspaper, book or other doeiiratnt whertoer found in Ilritish India to be 
forfeited to his Majesty. 

PFBI.ISItF.R OF XrWsi'AFr.R 

7. Every t>iil)li8her of a newspaper who is re<jnirc(l to make a declaration utjder 
section 5 of the Press and Uee:ist ration of Books Act. lsf )7 shall at the lime of 
niakin^r the same deposit, with the niairistratc before whom the d«‘elaration is made, 
security to such an amoutit. not bein^^ less than lls. oU) or more than K*-. 2,0tX> as 
the maicistrntc may in each ease think fit to reijuire. in money or the equivalent 
thereof in securities of the Govenimeut of India, provided that the mafristrate may 
if he thinks lit for special reasons to be recorded by him dispense with the deposit 
of any security, provided further that if a deposit has been re(piired under sub- 
section (3) from any previous publisher of the new'spaper the security which may 
be required under this sub-section may amount to Ks. b^Mf). 

(2) The magistrate may at any time «*auecl an order dispensing: wjtli seetirity 
and require security to be deposited and he may at any tini(‘ vary any order fixing 
the amount of security under this sub-scetion or under subsection (1). 

bl) Whenever it appears to the local Government that a newspaper published 
within its territories in respect of which a declaration was made by tin* publishers 
thereof before the commencement of this Act under section b of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act. 18 <) 7 ^ contains any words, sifrns or visible representations 
of the nature described in section 4 sub-section (T) the local Government may l>y 
notice in writing require the publishers to deposit with the magistrate within whose 
jurisdiction the newspaper is published, security to such an amount, not beinp less 
than Rs. bOO or more than Rs. 5.000 as the 'local Government may think fit to 
require in money or for the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of 
India. 

When A 8ectrity May Be Forititeh 

8. (1) Power to declare security forfeited in certain eases if any new'spaper in 
respect of which any seeuritv has i)een de])osiied as rrqnired by section 7 contains 
any words, si^^ns or visible representation.s which in the opinion of the local 
Government aie of the nature described in section 4, sub-section (1). 

The local Government may by notice in writing to the j)ublisher of such news- 
papers, stating: or describinj: such words, sij:ns or visible representations declare 
such security or any portion thereof and all copies of such newspaper wherever 
found in British India to be forfeited to his Majesty. 

(2) After the expiry of ten days from the date of tlie ismie of a notice under 
sub-section (1 ) the declaration made ' by the publisher of such newspaper under 
section 5 of the Press and Registration ot Books Act lSb7 shall be ueeraed to be 
annulled. 

Sf/ ond SEt uniTV 

9. (1) Peposif of further security where the seriirify given in respect of any 
newspaper or any portion tlu reof is declared forfeited niuier section 8, or section lO. 

Any person making a fresh declaration under section 5 of the Press and 
Registration of Books Act 1807 as publisher of such newspaper or any other 
newspaper which is the same in substance as the said newspaper, shall deposit with 
the magistrate before whom the declaration is made security to such an amount 
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not bein^r lees than R«. J,0()0 or more than Rh. 10,000 as rho ma^^istratc may think 
fit to require, in money or fht! equivalent thereof in scrurities of the (Juvornment of 
India. 

(2) Where a ?)ortion only of the Boeurity t^iven in respeet of such ru'wspaper 
has been declared forfeited under section 8 or section 10 , any unforfeited balance 
still in depoflit shall be taken as part of the amount of security rcfjuired under 
section ( 1 ). 

FoRFKrrrRK or Sr^ tritv and Xfuspaper 

10 . (1) The power to declare further scfMirily and newspapers forfeited if after 
such further security has been deposited the newspaper nc'ain contains any words. 
si^nH or visible representations which in the opinion of the local flovernment are of 
lli(^ nature described in section 4, h»ib-section (1). 

The Local (Tovernment may by notice in writintr to the publisher of such news- 
paper statint; or d(‘scril>inij: hinh wortls, sijins or visibit; representations dc^darc fA) 
the further security de|)osited or any portion tln rcof. and (P>) nil copies of HUch 

newspaper >\herever found in India to lx- forbited to his Majes’y. 

(2) After the ex[»iiy of Kt day^ from the <late of the i'l-'tie of a notice under •-nb- 
section (h the declaration made by the publisher f»f such lu-wspajar tinder section 
b of the Press and Re/iistration of Books \et IStiT shall he d(‘ern(‘d to be ajoinllcd 
and no further det-laration in respc'-f of Mndi new•^pap(T .shall ije made save with 
the permission of tin' local (iovernment. 

11 . ( 1 ) Penalty for kecjniiL- press or publishing news}>Mper witliont making: 
deposit. 

Whoever keeps in his possession a press for the ])rintiiiLi of books or ]>ai>ers 
without makiii^^ a deposit under section or seetion b when nquin'd so to do 
shall on eonvietion hv a magistrate he liable to the penalty to which be would 
be liable if he had failed to make the declaration pres«-ril)ed l)y seetion j of the Press 
and Repstration of P)Ooks .Vet. l^tiT. 

(2) Whoever publishes any newspaper without makintr a deposit tindcT section T 
or section 9 when rcfinired so* to do, publishes such ntwvspaper knowing that such 

security has not been deposited, shall on conviction by a magistrate lie liable if ho 
had fail«‘(l to make the declaration under the Press and Registration of Books 
Act, 1SI)7: 

12. (I) 1 *ow'er to declare printing press forfeited if nst^l before deposit is made. 

Where a di'posit is required from the keeper id a j)rinting press under sub-section 

(2) or sub-section (2) of section .‘1 or under section 5. such jiress shall not be used 

for the printing or [inblishing of any newspaper, hook or other document until the 

deposit lias been made, 

(2) Where any printing press i*^ used in eontravention ut suh-scetion ( 1 ) the local 
f^vernment may by notice in writing to the keeper thereof declare the press so used 
or any »..th(T printing press found in or upon the ])rcinises where such press was so 
used, to be forfeited to his Majt'siy. 

KirrrRN or SErriuiv. 

Pk WluTe .any i^erson has deposited any security under this Act ccaseslto keep the 
press in res|xjct of which such security was dejuDsifed or laing a ]uiblisher makes a 
declaration under section 8 of the Press and Registration cd' Books .\ct. IS'T, he may 
apply to the magistrate, within whose jiiri.sdietion sueh press is situated, for the returii 
of the said security and thereupon sueh seeiirity shall uj>on proof to the satisfaction 
of the provisions hereinbefore contained be returned to sueh person. 

Power To Conduct h^r.Aurd and Seize Proderty 

14. Issue of a search warrant where any printing press is, or any copies of any 
newspaper, book or other document are dtxdared forfeited to his Majesty under 
section 4, section 0, section 8 , section 10, or section 12. 

The lo<*al (Iovernment may direct a magistrate to issue a warrant empowering any 
police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector to seize and detain any preptuty 
ordend to be forfeited and to enter ujam a search for such property in any premises 
( I ) where any such property may be or nuay be reasonably suspected to be, or ( 2 ) 
where any copy of sueh * newspajxT, book or other document is kt pt for sale, 
distribution, publication or public exnibition or is reasonably suspected to be so 
kept. 
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Here follow the provisionB in respect of iinjiuthoriscd news-sheets and newspapers 
ns also (hose relating" (o seizure of eerlain dociimenls. 

PO^VERS OE IlKai Gouri 

Then come the powers of the IJiph Gour( which arc defined ns below : 

2;j. Application of th(‘ Ili^h ('ourt to set aside order of forfeiture. 

Any person having: an interest in any property in respect of which an order of 
forfeit lire lias been under section Ti, section 0, section S. section 10 or se<*lion 19 may 
within two months from tlio date of such order ap])ly to the hi^h court for tlie local 
area in which such order was made to set aside such order on the ground that the 
newspaper, book or other document in respect of wliich the order was made did not 
contain any words, si|;ns or visible representations of the nature described in section 
4, subsection (1\ 

21 . Ilcarin;,: by a special bench. 

Every such aj»j)lication shall l>e heard and dclt'rmiiud b\ a special bench of the 
hi^*h court composi'd of three judges or where tlic bi^di coi;rt consists of less than 
tJirec of all tlu' judges. 

2j. (1) OrdiT ot sjxcial bench setting*- n.-id,' forlVifiire. 

If it appears to the special bench that the words, si/rns ctr visible' rcjircscntalicms 
contained in th(' iHwspapcr, book or other document in respect ()f which the order 
in (picstion Aias made were in»t of the nature described in section 1. snl)-scctii>n (1) 
the special bench shall set aside the order of forfeiture. 

(2) Where there is a ditlerenec of oihnion amoii}; the ind^:::es formin': the special 
lieneh tin* deeision shall be in accordance with the ojiinion of the majority (it any) 
of tliost' 

(■>} Where then' is no such majority whi<'h concurs in seltini: aside tlie order in 
question, such order shall stand. 

Evidenct' to jn'cvo' the nature or tendency of ncwsi'ap'Ts on tin' hearing' of 
anv such application with r ferenct* to any newspaper, any copy of sneli iiew.spaper 
}>ul>lishcd after tin* eommeiieemcnt of thi.s*A<*t may lie eiven in eviilenee in aid of the 
]>roof of the iialuro or teiuleiicy of tlie words, si^iiis or visible represi'utations eon- 
faiiK'd in such in wspaper in respect of which the order of forfeiture was made. 

L’7. rnH'cdure in lli^h Goiirt. 

Every hi^h court shall as soon ns convenimt may frame rules to n'culate the 
]>roced_iire in the case of such apjilications, the amount of the costs thereof and tlie 
exi'cution of orders passed theroii, and until siicli rules arc framed the practice of 
such court, in proceeding's other than suits and appeals apply so far as may be 
practicable to such applications. 


Foreign Relations Bill 

The following: is tlic slatcnu'iit of the ol)jcrts and reasrins appended to the Forei;:n 
ICelations Lill introduced by Mr. Jfowcll in tin; Assembly : — 

It is a recognised principle of international law that the states in their ndalions 
with other states are responsible for the acts committed by persons within their 
inrisdiction. In accordance with tliis ])rinciple most of the modern systems of law 
have made yirovision for the punishment of libels a^rainst the heads of foreijj;!! states. 
'Fhe English C'Ommon Law punishes such libels on the ground that they imperil (he 
peaceful relations of liis Majesty with the foreign slates. Under the existing law of 
Britisli India, however, powers are lacking to enable (lie (tovernment to (lischarge 
this international responsibility and of late a certain section of the Indian press has 
embarked upon a camfiaign of jirojinganda against the present ruler of an adjoining 
and friendly state and lias given utterance to the inflammatory ajipcals of a rival 
claimant in a manner scarcely consistent with the Government s obligations of neiitpi- 
lity and non-intcrhirencc in the internal affairs of a neighbouring country, (he in- 
dependence and integrity of which his Majesty's Government have by treaty under- 
taken to respict. The existing Government in at least one other friendly adjoining 
country has also been made an objrel of attack. Tlie bill is intended to bring the 
Jndian law into line with the English (’omnion Law. It reprodiiecs Ordinance no.lV 
of 1991 wliich wat lirornulgaled in April last. It provides a maximum penalty of 
two years’ imprisonment and fine for the publication of statements likely to 
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prejudice his Majesty's rolatioris with any frion(Jly Htatc but restrict the initiation 
of pro(^m]ings to complaint liy or on bcdialf of the (iovcrnnicnt. It also applies the 
provision or the (^odc of Criminal ProcfwJun* 1898, and of the Iijdian IVrst Office 
Act, 1898, relatin/u^ to the seizure of offending? doeuriKMiiH and it supersedes but <'on- 
tiiiues the operations of Ordinance No. IV^ of 1921. 


Death of Mr. K. (’. Roy 

8th, SEPTEMBER '. — In the Assembly this morning, Sir Tieorge Raifiy in moving a 
eom/«/ence on the death of Mr. K. C. Roy, said: “Mr. Roy was better known 

to us on the official bc.Jiehea, or to some of us, than any other non-otlicial member. 
For, I believe, it is more than 30 years since he became habitually a resident at the 
head quarters of the (lovernrnent of India as a ncwHj)aper correspondent and sul)- 
Hcciuently the head of a great and important Press agency. I remember well my.scif 
making his acquaintance about the year 1907 or 1008 when I was Pndcr-Sccrclary 
to the (xovernment of India. 

“Of his public career, I will only say this : As a veteran journalist, he occu]>ied 
a place at the very height of his profession in India. For (sght years he was a 
member cither of the Assembly or of the (buncil of State juid jii that cai)aeity, and 
more and more as time went on. he played an active and inHiieiitial ])art *itj all 
important public qiicstions. 

After som<‘ members had spoken, the President «aid: ‘ I wish wholly to a'Jso- 
ci.Hlc inys( If with wliat has said by honourable member, s on this oeeasion’’. 'i'iic 

President then adjourned the House as a mark ol n^spetf to the dccctiscd. 

In('('MI>Tax Pm. 

Uth. 8 EPTEM BER ; ■ After iuleriH'llalions to-day Sir (jcorijc Schnatcr moved 
referenee to a select committee ()f (he ifill to amend lhe Ineonu* Tax Act which wa.s, 
introduced in the Delhi Session and which bus since receiv'd o})injons. Tiie Fn»anee 
Member Huggested the following members for the ( ommittee: Mr. Shaniniikham 
Chetty, !8ir llarisirg (tour, Sir C'owasji .lehaiiuir Mr. S. V. Mitra, Mr. Anwarul Azim, 
Mr. ileathcote, Mr. Anklesariya. Sir Abdulla Siihrawardy and himselt. Sir Heorge 
explained the measure at great length. He leit crated that the object ol the measure 
was to make resid' nee the main basis of liability for jiaymeut of the ta.\. while 
still retaining origin and reiuittaiiee into Pritish India as the basis of liability in 
certain circumstuuces. 

The purpose of the Pill was to prevent flight of capital Irom India (o foreign 
countnes uiid further to see tltat Jiidian invt*siors invisti'd money in liritish India. He 
einphasised that Government had no intention (d rushing the measure and they 
were prepari’d to place all details before the select committee so that any injustiei' 
that mi^ht lie felt by any intere.sts might b.' removed. British Jaw was ha.sed on 
the substantial principle of making a man ])ay tax to some extent according to 
the ectuioinie allegiance he owed to the country in which he rcsiiKd or was domicil- 
ed, Ji was true that in India there was a eominunity consisting of ollicial.s and 
busincssmiMi wlio were resident imt not domiciled in" the technical sense. It was 
open to the C’ommiltee to amend the piovisioii in the P)ill in this respect and 
(fOvernment would not ohjeet to it on fin* ground that it defeated the j>nnei]»Je of 
the Pill. 

Afr. ShtuiuiulJnint ChcUij entered a strong plea for ibrowdiig out the motion of the 
Select Committee. The speaker at the outset made it char that he was not one of 
the persons wlio would be ntleeled by the bill ns be investcil his savings and paid 
iiieometax in India. The main reason for the bill atlvaneed by the Finance Member 
was that riovernment wanted to prevent flight of Indian Cajiital from India. Mr. 
Chetty said he did not wish to dilute on the various reasons for the Hight of Indian 
capital from this country but he could tell the House with eonfidonee that it was 
not due to any defect in law of income tax. 

Mr. Ileathcote opi)Osed the Pill oii behalf of the European commercial interests. 
He said it w’as not high taxation but lack of security for capital which was 
responsible for its flight out of India. Conditions in this country for the last three 
years had b(‘en such as to shake the confidence of any investor. The speaker did 
not think it wise to change the principles of income-tax in India only for the 
Hake of forty to fifty lakhs a year which it was expected the amended law would 
bring in. Mr. IP'athcote concluded that the Pill would not prevent flow of catiital 
out of India. 
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Mr, Mody (Bombay) did not approve of Government modellin^j: incornc-tax law 
on British Act in soma respects while leaving out others which benefitted small 
investors. England was a rich country with large surplus of capital which could be 
invested abroad with profit. It was justifiable if income from such investments was 
taxed. India, on the other hand, was a poor country and English analogy, therefore, 
did not hold good. Mr. Mody said capital was tiyinp out of British Jnaia for lack 
of opportunities, shaky contfition of hidin’!^ cralit and unfavourable economic 
conditions. 

After a number of members liad spoken. S/r Ilarisinffh Gour vehemently opposed 
the Bill and quottd all object ion.s advanced by incometax commissioners and others. 

It was 4-45 p. m. when the President ascertained and found that there was a 
substantial minority anxious to continue the debate to the next ollieinl day. The 
Assembly then adjourned. 

iNQriRV Into AoRirn.TrRAL Di^rnns,'-. 

JOlh, Sf'PTI'MBFR .— 'Son^oiWcial resolutions were discussed in the Assembly to- 
day. Ilnji Abdiil/a IlnrooH moved a resolution urging the introdinUion of legislation 
prohibiting the execution of decrees of civil courts against agricultural landholders 
and farmers and prohibiting the institution of new civil court proceedings against 
them for past debts for tht' next two years. He said that the existence of debts 
and the inability of agriculturists to pay it had been most harmful to the best inte- 
rests of the eonntry. Land was rapidly passing into the hands of non-agrieiilturists. 
The speaker quoted from the reports of Provincial Hanking Enquiry C-ommittees to 
illustrate the failure of the co-operative movement launeh<‘a to eliminate money-len- 
ders. The prices of food grains and other agrieiilturnl prodiici‘ had fallen ab- 
normally. He urged that the Viceroy should issue an ortliinnice giving efiecl to the 
resolution as soon as it was passed, as legislation meant time and the situation 
could not brook delay in action. 

Sir Fa'.ii Hussain, on behalf of the Government, opposed the resolution. He 
ftaid that unless a national reconstruction programme was adopted and vigorously 
pushet! through, there was uo salvation lor agricnltural India. This might souncl 
loo pessimislie, but it was always best to know the worst. It was true that 
legislation had gone far ahead to help agriculturists in the country, but there was 
a good deal rtill left to be clone. He regretted that he had not succeeded in devising 
a seheiiic for putting the rural population of India on a sound footing. 

Sir Zulfiqar All Khan, supporting the resolution, j)lead(d for the application of 
some sovereign remedy for ihis world malady of agriculturiii distress. He had 
known of cases in which families had committed suicide because they could not 
support themselves. The resolution was but a plea for a moratorium for two 
years. 

The mover withdrew the resolution, espeeiully as Mr. Amarnarth Hutt had a 
more comprehensive resolution for an empiiry. 

Mr, Amarnnth Dutt moved a rcHohuion urging the appoint nuad of e.xperts ami 
members of the. Legislative Assembly to enquire into the cause of the present 
agricultural distress and devise means for imjwoving the condition of the ugii('ultural 
population. The mover referred to agrieultiirul distress j^artieiilarly in Bengal, and 
alluded to the recent speech of Dr. Kabindranath Tagore on the subject. 

He said that he was encouraged to make an appeal for enquiry after the 
morning’s discussions on Haji Abdulla Haroon's resolution. Tliere had been 
committees and commissions in the past, but they did not touch tin* fringe of the 
problem as the person.s appointed to them could not fully understaiKl the real 
situation on the country side. This was why he was asking for a Committee with 
an absolutely diflbrent sort of personnel. 

Mr, B. Das, supporting the resolution, alluded to the battle over the ratio some 
years ago, when non-oflieial members had warned the Government that the 18d. ratio 
would run agrienliurisis. Their forecasi had come true. Mr. Das next criticised the 
Land llcvenuo and Exci.se policy of the Government and said that the system of 
administration should be sufticiently elastic so that it could be adjusted according to 
the resources of the country. To-day they were faced with an agrarian situation in 
which the land riwenue was fixed on the basis of high prices and the paying capacity 
of the cultivator had been reduced to the lowest limit by the full in prices of food- 
stuffs. 4o this should be added the present Lcaiii policy of the (iovernment, which in 
its turn W'as sure to ruin agriculturists Mr. Das stated that the Government to-day 
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was faced with a terrorist movement in the country, but if the present amrian situa- 
tion was not tactfully handled, it would breed a revolution which would sweep away 
not only the present system of Government but also the economic fabric of society. 

Mian Sir Faxli Htissain was ready to admit that there was a fcreat deal of truth 
in what the previous speakers had stated. He, however, assured the merabers that 
Government was fully alive to the situation and had already done a ereat dt^ to 
irive relief to the agriculturists. After mentioning what Government had dotie he 
said that these wx*re palliatives. It was ec|ualiy true that no local Government could 
put matters right in a couple of years. It wan also not right to get into the mood 
that India was the only country which was badly affected. He showed by illustra- 
tions w'hat sort of trouuitions exisu?d within the* British Empire. In (tonclusion he 
said if a committee was to ascertain whether there w’as agricultural distress in the 
country, such a commit (i‘e ^yn•* useless as Governmciit alnjady knew that. If a 

Committeit on the other hand was to devise means to relieve economic distress, then 
Governimnit had already before them the recominciidations of the Agriculiural Com- 
mission which had cost* them Id lakhs of rupees. He appealt?d to t!ic House to 
reject the resolution, because the real remedy lay in organising nation- building acti- 
vity in the eounlryside. 

The resolution was ultimately thrown out. 

The Press Bill 

SEP PKM BKIi .-The galhTie« were packenJ to-day when Str JantsB 

t’/crar, rising amid eheors. moved the reference of the Press Bill to a Select 
Ckmimittee consisting of Mr. Hagatrani Puri, Mr. G. S. Ranga Aiyar, Mr. Arthur 
Moore, v^ir Abdulla Suhrawardy, J)r. I>e .Souza. Mr. A. Hoon, Rai Bahadur S. R. 
Piuidit, Sir Abdur Rahim and the mover for rejiort by the 18th September. He 
wished the House to realise that it was with a deep sense of the gravity of the 
occasion that he made the motion. 'I'licre was no desire to introduce proposals 
involving serious <*ontroversies. At any rate, the principle of the Bill was not 
controversial. Public opinion had been shocked by the iirovalence and extension ot 
terrorist crimes and was insistent in the demand for a remedy. Sir James trusted 
that this would be retleclfni in the attitude of the House over the Bill. The 
country and tin* Govern rntait were factni with a serious situation. On several 
previous occasions when (piestions connected with the public security came under 
consideration, non-official members of the House had repeatedly assured the House 
that they would never fail to provide tlu* ( ioveriimcnt \>i‘b adequate powers when- 
ever an emergency arose. Such a state of emergency had arisen. The Bill w’as no 

indictment of the press as a whole nor was it any ritlection iijion the members of 
that noble profession. The press as a whole had always displayed wisdom and 
sobriety, but this Bill was confined to a small section of the press and its scope was res- 
tricted to wTifiiig*^ calculai(*d to lucite the people to murder and praise of murders. 
The Govenimeiit had not gone an inch heyoiul the actual necessities of the case, and 
their objective was immediate and confined, to prevent the encouragement of terrorist 
crimes. Proceeding, riir James Crerar quoted statistics to show the increase in terrorist 
crimes. 'I'liere were nineteen in 11)C9, seventyfunr in 11)30 and 118 in 1931. In 
the face of this serious and growing menace the Government nc*eded powers beyond the 
ordinary law. The ordinary law was only penal and punitive and therefore was not 
adequate or effective. What was w’anted was preventive pc>wer which the present Bill 
contained. The present measure, Sir .fames assmttHl. wa** not one of repression, but 
essentially a measure of protiH-tioii of both the public and th(‘ officers of the Government 
and more than all protection for young men w ho were now-a-days misled by the publi- 
cation of spwhcs applauding murderers. The bill contained 'sufficient safepiards. 
Violence and crimes were alien alike to Indian and British civilisation and their 
conceptions of civic conscience. Though it hael betMi statwl by sonic that the East 
was East and West was West, and never the twain shall meet, there was enough common 
ground for both to meet. The Goveriinicnt was eiititleel to the amplest measure of 
support from the public, from llie press and above all, from members of the AsBembly. 
Incidentally, the llome Alcmbcr acknowledged that the press had already support^ 
the Bill a great deal, and he cxjieeteil to receive further support. Political progress 
meant more than the progressive transfer of rcsjiousibility. It meant the desire to 
shoulder responsibilities and duties. In proportion us that desire to shoulder burdens 
and responsibilities accompanied the desire to acquire rights and privileges, to the 
extent that spirit was prevalent in India, to the extent that that was iutorpreted 

XQ 
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into forms of action, it was in proportion to these thing that the prospects of 
India’s future and progress now or in future, immediate or remote, must ultimately 
depend. Concluding, the Home Member appealed for the fulfilment on the part 
of unofficial membeis of their promises to assist the Goverinncnt w'ith special powers 
when the normal law* was found inadecpiate and said : "The fulfilment of those 
promises was never more immediutelv recpiired than on this occasion. 

^ On the motion of Mr. S. C. Mitra, the names of Sir Hari Singh Gour and 
Mian Shah Nawaz were added to the Select Coinmiiicc. 

Motion for Circulation 

Mr. B. /)a 5 moveti an amendment that ihe Bill be circiilaU'il for eliciting public 
opinion. He said that the motive behind the Bill was to siij>preHS the Indian rress, 
and thereby suppress Indian aspiraiion.s. This was no new game. SVhen the Mont- 
Ford Reforms were about to be introdneed. the Covernment apj^ointed a Sedition 
Committee and subsequently had the ' ’ . • . 

the constitutional ehang(‘S, ‘the Covci 
was a 
system 
wish 


Kowlatl Act enacted. Similarly, on the eve of 
L.V I iiir vtovcmmeut wcTe forcintT the ])iesent liill through. It 

'as a conspiraey of imperialists, Conservatives and l)u‘liards to eontinne the present 
vstem of Government as long as they could. The Government, therefore, did not 
..ish success to the Round Table Conhacaiee and through the Bill expected to ruin 
the harmonious atmosphere for a settlement in London. 

There could be another reason for the Bill. The tiovernment. as it w(Te. wished 
^ be prepared to deal with t he Civil Disohedienee movimient if it was started again. 
This was evident from the Bill before the HoiHe ^\llieh was idenlieal to the one 
introduced in January last, though the avoued object of the Bill liad beetj changed 
from suppresbion ot laudation of the civil disobedience movenn'nt" to “supprcBsion 
of laudation of the terrorist movement.” Proceeding, Mr. Das said that oven 
this object would not be achieved through this Bill. I'iie Government had made a 
wrong diagnosis. They should find out what it was whi('h made th( young men of 
? violent ways and decry even Gandhi. 'FiK'^e young men laughed at 

tne Assembly and at tlie members ol the Assembly. He howi'ver assured t]i(‘ Govern- 
ment that he was beiiiiid them in suiqiressing the tt'iTorist movianent, l)ut it must be 
done on the right lines. He held that the jiresent law in the count rv was adequate 
to detil with newspapers ouilty of laudation of terrorism. The bill liout ver disijlavcKl 
mentality of the Government. The Gov(>rnmeni did not like tlie Gandlii-Irwin 
Fact and ui violation of the spirit of the Pa(‘l, they wwc lying to force the Bill at 
the mstigation of their friends in the .Vnglo- Indian Press. He was surprisi'tl that the 
(Government took no note of the writings in ih(' Anglo-Indian ITess wliich had bi'cm 
£reating hatred lietweeii race and race and class and eia>s. On the otlu*r hand they 
had surrendered their judgment to the si'ciion of ih.* Pre^s. He ai)j)ealed to tlie 
Government not to lend their ear to tht‘ Anglo-Indian Press and to do justict* to 
India. In surprising the Indian Press they would he surprising the national consci- 
ousness of the country. Th(‘y shonkl also realise that t'verv crime which was enin- 
mitted 111 the eountrv' was the result of the high-handedliess of the ijoliee. The 
(Government should not flout jiublie ojaiiion, which was clear) v against the Bill. They 
should not give the impression to the public that tht‘ s})irit of oiipression and siuv- 
pression was still alive, and lastly they should n(>t do a thing which might throw 
Moderates like himself into the other camp (of the Congress j. He remined the House 
that w’hen the Civil Disobedience movement was going en in th(‘ count rv, he remained 
a member of the Assombly, and helped the Governinent . To-dav, if ‘the Bill was 
passed, it would spoil the aimosidiere necessary for tIk* success of tht* Round Table 
conference. He appealed to the Government and the House To aeeej>t his motion. 

Mian Shah Nawax supported the select commit teci’s motion, bm criticised the Bill 
as too vagpe and wide in its scope, though the operative clause was restricted to 
violent writings. He considered the security dt*manded of presses and newspapers as 
^cessive I iiless therefore the Bill was suitably modified in the Committ^ the 
Douse should not pass it. ’ 

Ari/iur J/oore in supporting th(; »Seleet Committee’s motion, objected to a mem- 
indulgiiig in detailed criticisms at this stage. As for 
of the fact that the “Statesman.'’ with 
persoiialiv connected, had throughout been sympathetie to Indian 
aspgation^ a foct which Mr. B. Das himself had often te 8 tifit*d to.^ 

-^VHi mterippting asked “what about the telegram sent by Mr. 
Arthur Moore to London, that Mr. Gandhi should not be permitted to go to London T 
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Mr. Arthur Moore denied knowledge of any moh telegram. Proceeding Mr. Moore asked 
if it was fair that, just bceausc in the face of the tremendous outbreak of violence in 
wWch innocent persons had bmi shot down, a newspaper, for the sake of its own 
honour, had called for nuyiHurcs to deal with terrorism, any racml>er should forgot, 
fa^’ts and turn round and say that Anglo-Indian i>rcsKmpn were standing for the 
policy of Mr. Churchill. ITe‘repudiaf(‘d the siiggeiision that Anglo-Indian papers had 
any sinister hand in the bill. The i>ill. said Mr. Moore, would suppress no newspaper 
not even tho most anarchical rag. It merely cali^vj upon a paper, in the first instance, 
to mend its mar)ners and ch.arjg** its tone, hut if still it w'ent on with incitrnnnr to 
murders and violence, then it would l)e calbnl upon to depof^it a security. Proceeding 
Mr. Arthur Moore said that Indian dailies of great p pute like the “Hinefu” of Madras, 
the '‘Leader’* of Allahabml, anrl the “Tribune” of Lahore had nf)thing to Liar under 
the Bill. The Bill was o]iportuii(‘ b-eniisi' the stale of things w'as serious. Liberty 
and licence could not go together. When* wa-* the hoastifl liberty of the Pre.ss in 
India to-day ? There was very little of it. The right wing of the Congress, wWch 
sincerely believed in the non- violent prcje-hings of Mr. Gandhi, was being terrorised 
and intimidated by the left wing consisdnL'^ of revohitionaries. 

Mr. B. Das as* a Congressman ])rotestf‘(l against this sug-jestion. 

Proceeding. Mr. Moore f|nntt^l lengthy extracts from the Government memorandum 
supplied to members eoioaining strong writings inciting to violence. One of the 
newspapers quot(‘d was t)ic “Shramik" of ('aleuna and tin* other the “Sarhahara.” 

Mr. Ijalchaud Xavalrai asked why .‘iction against ih»‘se pa]H;rs was not taken ? 

Mr. Moore asked if .Mr. Xavalrai was tiefeuding the paper.s. 

Mr. Moore, proceeding, assjired the House that ihert* was no danger to the respon- 
sible Ph'.ss, and gave further quotafiotir. in HUp| 0 ort of the Bill, when the President 
advised him not to indulge in such long quotations, wasting the time of the House. 

Mr. jNIoore said fliat even these few quotations Ite had cited were enough to show 
the intol raiib- sta^e of things in th-- country. iMr. Moon" traced the movement to 
the efforts of the Third rufeniational at Mos<* wv for the violent overthrow’ of the exis- 
ting Government, and asserted that iIj-* )■ ft wing of the Gongress was being usetl to 
break down society. In this programin * young men were being consecrated to des- 
truction. The Assembly could not '-i: idle \vh«*n e'Ttain persr)ns were clamouring for 
blood. If there w'as any sincerity, an\ io\u!ty to the teachings of Mr. Gandhi, if 
there was generous response to the rec<*nt ap)>enl of Dr. Tagore, then lei the 
Assembly got on with the Bill as quickly us possible, and discuss it. (Applause^. 

Mi?. GiirzNAvi's Tirai>i: Against Congress. 

il/r. A. n. Ghu\nari congraf ulated the (hivcrnment on bringing in a bill, which 
was most, urgently needed in the country. Tin* bane of the country had been weak 
Gov«*rnment, which allowed the (’ongres^ to pass the Independence resolution at 
Lahore and let Mr. Gandhi march t\vr» humlted railos to defy the law’s of India. 
He referred to a recent ])nbiica’iun called the “Decline and Fall of the British 
Empire”, the author of which maintained that l^ords Hardinge and Irwin were 
responsible for breaking up tlie British ]}Ower in India. Mr. Ghuznavi said that 
praises of murder in th(' Indian I'ri’ss were responsible for converting misguided 
youth to the cult of murder. Even the (,^lrpo^atIon of Calcutta, w’hich was a civic 
body, had j^assed a resolution pruising The sacrifice of Bbagat j^ingh.” It was to 
the credit of a great friend of the Finuuee Member (who was absent from thu 
House then) that the resolution was not allowed to bo rxi>iinged. Mr. Ghuznavi next 
referred to a school in Calcutta where 20.tXX) hoys were made to say every morning 
“Beat Englishmen.*’ 

Mr, S. C. hitra ; Sir, on a point of order. How is this relevant to the discus- 
sion on the Bill ? 

The President : It will be relevant. The speaker holds that the Bill did not go 
far enough. 

Mr. Ohuxnari : That is my contention. Life has become intolerable at the hands 
of Congressmen and the (.'ongress press and it is high time their activities were 
curbed. Mr. Ghuznavi held that the Bill only aimed to deal -with the praise of 
murder, and appealed to the House to accept the motion of the Home Memner. 

Mr, C. S. Rantja Aiynr severely eriiieised the Government for bringing in a Bill 
for which there was no neoil. The sedition law, according to Sir Lawrence Jenkins, 
was all embracing and covered every form of offence. Sir James Crerar brought in 
the Public Safety Bill and wanted its immediate passage, stating that otherwise the 
heavens would fall. The Public Safety Bill was not proceeded with. Did the heavens 
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fall ? Mr. Ranga Aiyar attributed the present Bill to the instigation of the Anglo- 
Indian Press. Haa not, he asked, the “Statesman’’ of Calcutta tiskcd for the depo- 
sition of Lord Ripon because he pursued a policy of conciliation ? NVas it not the 
“Statesman” of Calcutta, which came down upon the Viceroy of India because the 
capital was transferred from Calcutta ? 

Oue member asked : Did any Anglo-Indian paper want the murder of l.ora 
Ripon ? ' , . . T j 

Mr, Kajjga Aiyar nn^worod that the arrest of Lord Ripon at the \ irm^al Lod^e 
was surely worse than murder. Mr. Arthur Moore had (pioiod nianv eA'racts. Did any 
of the papers quoted enjoj* a good c*ireulation ? i\nd wh}' did the (rt)vernmenf not 
proceed against tne papers ? ()b\'iously. they wanted to collect some material from 
a few uninflucntial and unimportant papers and give a bad name to th(‘ entire Indian 
Press. Proceeding, Mr. Kanga Aiyar read out a tcli'gram sent by Mr. Arthur 
Moore, as leader of the European group in the Asstmhiy and by the h‘a(I('r of the 
European group of the Bengal Conneil. to Mr. Ramsay Ma(‘l)onakl, Mr. Lloyd 
George and Mr. Baldwin stating that “as the Congress had agreed to stn-ession from 
the Empire, and as the Congress was under the threat of the terrorists, they should 
not receive Air. Gandhi in London.” He dei)loniI that such a telegram should have 
been sent, when negotiations were proeetniing b(*l\V('on Mr. Gandhi and Lord 
Willingdon. That showed how utterly bankrupt in sJate^manship the European 
group was. Air. Arthur Aloore further gave an interview to the “Madras Mail” 
representative at Calcutta, in which he |joint(‘d out that the Labour (iovernment, 
since the outbreak of terrorism in India, had shown itself ineapabb' of discharging 
its responsibility, satisfactorily. That intjwview. combined with Air. Arthur Moore’s 
telegram to the* British leaclofs. clearly sh(>wed how Anglo-lndia did not likt' Mr. 
Gandhi going to London. But Air. (iaiidhi was now on his way to l^ondon with 
the olive branch, not of truce, but of peace ns Lord Willingdon put it at tlu' Ghelms- 
fqrd Club Dinner. Mr. Ranga .^iyar proceeding critieist^d the operative clause of the 
Bill. He w'as in complete sympathy with the view that terrorism must i)e put 
down, but he obje<*ted to a Bill of this (le>eription, with too wid»* and too vague 
clauses, when the sedition law of the laud was (juitc sufficient. In siii)port of his 
contention, Mr. Ranga Aiyar rpioted extracts from tlie opinion of .'^ir Lawrence 
Jenkins and his own experience ns Editor of the “ludependent” at .Alhihnbad. So 
long as Clause 4 of the Bill remained, he would oppose the Bill tooth and nail. 

Mr. Ranga Aiyar was continuing in this strain when at (piarier t() six the 
President aseertainc“d that he wanted to take an hour more and therefore adjourned 
the House till Alonday. 

The Viceroy’s Address. 


piarier t() six the 
therefore adjourned 


74t/i. SEPTEMBER Ivord Willingdon’s first ad<lress to the Central Legislature 
was delivered to-day. The following i.s the text of His Exeelleney's s|H'och 

“Gentlemen of the Indian Legislature, — As a preliminary to my general remarks, 
this morning, I wish at once to make reference to the tragic death of iSir S. Pearst, 
the Chief Commissioner of the Xorth-West Frontier Province, which occurred a 
Nathiagali on the 9th this month. Jn him the (iovtTnmenr of India have lost an 
officer of wide experience, sound judgment and imnieiisc kiKiwb^lge of the Fro^*er 
whose services could not be sparm at th(' present juncture, f wish to jaiy th'is 
brief tribute to his memory and to tender to Lady Pears an t‘X])resKion of my deep 
and sincere sympathy, with which, I am sure, you wdll all (k‘sire to be associated. 

I consider it a gre^it privilege and pleasure, as tin* Vie(Toy India, to meet to- 
day and welcome the Hon’ble Members of brith our Legislativi' (’hambers who are 
gathered here to assist and advise my Government on important matters which will 
be before them, during this session, for their consideration. I should like to extend 
a spernal word of greeting to you, Sir Ileniw^ Moiicriefr Smith, who. as ITesident of 
he Council of State, have upheld the dignity and nsefnlness of our second chamber 
tduring the period of your tenure of that high office, and I am delighted to extend 
an equally smcerc greeting to my old friend, the President of thi* Legislative 
Assembly, for I feel that it is to nie a particuhirly happy augury that in his person 
I am renewnng an association full of pleasant memories of the days when Sir 
Ibrahim Rahimtoolah gave me such valuable assistance in guiding the destinies of 
the Presidency of Bombay. 

We arc mk at a time when the future development and progress of India is 
ragaging the attention of our delegates in London, and we ail trust that their 
diBcussions with their British fellow -dElegates, which have just recommenced, may 
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produce the beat possible resultK at a time too when both th(* politi(!al, the financial 
and economic conditions of the country are causing us all the j 4 reat(?Bt anxiety and 
concern. Jt is, surely, a time when, more than ev<T before, all raee‘i, classes’ and 
communities in India should cultivate the spirit of eo-riperaticm, ol mutual eoufklenee 
and trust. For, is it not true to say that we all have a preat conim()ii purpose in 
View namely, the handing over to Imlians of the respr»n.sibility of the adminir-tration 
of their local’ aflairs with a view to Mruriii^' for India an absolutely cfjual pf>sition 
nlon^rside the other Dominions within the IJritish Empire'/ 

Let m(‘ now ^ivi* you some irjfonnation as t(» sijeh important happetiin^'^s that 
have taken pla<*e anil such fresh problems that wiil ha\e to be siin '- last the 

Hoij’ble Memlters met for their adminisfrativ(‘ duties. 

I am friad to he aide to inform you that, in the fi^ !d of external afiairs, our 
forei^^n n'latioris are of a ptTftH-tly sati.sfaetoiy eharaeter luid that our r(‘lations with 
the foreign] States wh(>se bountlaries adjoin India eoniinu«' to })e most cordial in 
cverv way. 

Intek-Lmpkkiai. Kelatiox's 

Let me Him your attention for a lew moments to infer-Imja-rial relations. As 
Hoii'lde Mfanbers are awan*, tlie (JovtTnmont of Inrlia dej)nied the lit. Jfrm’ble V. S. 
Sriiiivas;i S/istri to r(‘j»re.seni them before the .Join! Select (‘ommitree of the two 
FTouses of Parliament in l.oiidon r)!! tin- qiiotion of East Africa. Mr. ,'^a.stn frave 
('vid(Mic(' before the (’ommitfee towards the tnidille tif .Tniie, and wi<lespread satisfac- 
tion will l)e felt at till' fact that on the question of eloper union, the views which the 
CoviTmuent of India finally antfiorised him to express on their behalf were in 

complete aeeord with those t>t non-ollieial Indian oi)inion both in thl^ country and in 
Fast Africa. My Government now await th<‘ report ot the Ctnnmittee willi jiTcat 
interest. 

Th(‘ <le])ression in the nild>er anil lalK'ily in the tea industry has seriously 

afl’eeti'd the Indian lalxuirer in Malaya and Ceylon. The (Governments of those two 
territories have sliown a commeiidalde spirit of *eo-o]»cration with us in oiisurinj: that 
the measure of >;',(Titiee iin}ios«il by tlie economic ori'^is on the Indian labourer is not 
pvo]>ortioiiately ^reati'i’ than what he eaii lejiitimately be expietod to bear alon^ with 
other elemcntN (Mi}iay:t'd in the industry, and that the labourer who is not ))re])ared to 
boar his share of the sacrifiee is rejIalriattHl to thi> country, free of cost. My 
(rovonunent are watfdnnfi the economic situation, in far a^ it nfteeis the Indian 

labourer, with constant and syjn])athelie vijLiiliinee. aixl will do all that lio in their 

power to safeguard liir* interists. When the order in ei'uneil on this subject of the 
franchise in (/cyloii wa'> first promnljrated, there was i-nnsidtTabh' mis^dvinp as to its 
efl’eer on the Indian as])irant to the voti*. It was feared that the recjuiremcnt of a 
eertifii-ale of i)eimanent siitlement would have the efleet (»f deharrinf: a many 

Indians from claiming; the franehis<*. Hon’hle MemluTs will !>♦' elad to hear that th(‘ 
majority of Indians who have sought admission f<i the electoral roll have clone so. 
on the sfroiif«'^th of domicile, which can be established by a proof of five years' 
continuous residence in the i^lallcl. The total number of Indian electors is over 
1(X).fX)0, and it is hoped that, as the Indian i>opulation ol Ceylon learns to appreciate 
the value of (he vote and of orputisatiou. their numlxn^ will increase. Meanwhile 
my Govoriimont have learnt with great satisfaction that one i>f the State C’ouneil 
has secured a seat in the ministry. 

The Cai’e Tow n Conference 

Early in the new year, representatives of (he rTOvernment of India will meet the 
representatives of the rTOvernment of (he Fnion of J^oiith Africa to eomsider matters 
arising out of the working of the Cape Tinvn Agreement which w’as concluded in 
1027. As HoiTble Members an* awere. (he I'nion (Government, in deference to our 
representations, have agreed to posti>one the eonsidernticni of the Bill to regulate the 
tenure and owmersliip of immovable properties hy Indic.ns in the Trnnsval. until after 
this Conference, which will also consider this projected measure of legislation. My 
(Government an* deeply appriviativc of the spirit of friendliness, of which this decision 
of the Union Government is a sign, and earnessly hope that it will help to ensure, 
for the eonferenee, an issue satisfactory and honourable both to India and South 
Africa. Non-official Indian opinion, both in South Africa and in this country, has 
been greatly alarmed by this Bill, as also by certain other legislation of which the 
recent amendment of the Immigration Act of the Union in respect of the value of 
Transvaal registration certificates is the most important. The Government of India 
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are of opiiiioii that there is justification lor this feeling, but do not despair of a 
Batipfactory settlement of all these questions, provided the represent at iveB of both the 
Oovcnimcnls apjiroach them with the earnest resolution to mnintain, iiiid indeed, 
improve upon the friendly relations which the (’onferein'O of lUli? did so much to 
establish. I feel etinfitleni that the interests of fndin will he fully maintained by her 
representatives under the wise and aide ehairinaiiship of Sir Fazal-i-Hussain. 

Fai.l in Fnin:s of AoKicrr/miAL Produce 

In his speech, at the opfuiinp; of the Le^rislative Assembly in January last, my 
prt'decessor made refeniiee to the eollapse in the world ])ri(‘es of agricultural proauetH 
and the cUstl•e^s whieli was thereby being caused. Except in a few cast's, there has, 

I am afraid, lieeii no impioveineiit* in the irtiid of prices since then, and the situation, 
for a eouniiy. which is as deptaulcnt as India on the price she realises for the pro- 
ducts of her' lichF. is one of great anxiety. My (lovernment have been watching the 
Bituatii n with (‘oncern. I am glad to he able to say that liie re))orts which we have 
received show that tlie Local ( Jovernincnts have been adopting virarons measures to 
gnipph‘ with it. Substantial remissions and suspensioiis of land revenue have been 
granted wlien-ver the situation rendered such a course necessary, and similar measures 
have been adopted in nspeet of local rates and irrigation dues. In several jirovinees 
agricultural loans havt* been given on a liberal scale and concessions made in the 
mat ter of the repayment of outstanding loans, and where necessary, measures have 
also been taken to'open test r- hef works and to distribiUe gialuirious relief. 

In ^ladras and tiic rniD'd Provinces, Committees were njipointed by the Local 
frovemmenis to enquire ini > f!ie existing sit nation and suggest measures of 
relief, and tiio recommendations madt' by those committee'^ are being 
given cff'cet to as far as possible. Tbe harvest prospects in themselves, I am happy 

to be able to say, are }>romising. The reports which we have received, show that 

except in Sind, I'pix'r Burma and in particular parts of Ik'iigal. which have ri'ccntly 
been visited lyv most dis:is!rons ft lols. the condition of (uops and the agriculiural 

prospects ore gcivTaby speaking Mtwfadory. What. then, is wanted to l>ring about 
a geiioral improvenieiit in th(‘ situation, is a rise in price's. that, we must, I am 

atraid, wait for the revival which, we all hope, will not be much further delayed 

in the general economic conditions throughout the world. 

Df.TEO AVION TO (iKNF.VA 

India, as one of the original signatories of the ('ovenaiit of tlu' League of Nations, 
has always taken a prominent part in the didiberalions of the \sseml)Iy ; and in 
accordance with the desire expressed on many occasions by the Indian Ivgislatiire, 
our delegation as is well-known, e nieerns itself no only with its .primary objects of 
disarmament and pe km', but also with other beneticont and humanitarian activities ; 
and in these as well as in the matter of cu-operation in economic and social spherefl, 
which form a ronsidtmable part of the League’s functions, India is largely concerned 
and her delegates have always evinced therein a lively interest. I am sure I shall 
be voicing the sentiments of all of you when I wisli Sir B. L. Mittcr and his 
colleagues on the delegation every Aiceess in the work of the sessions which 
commenced last Monday. 

Labour C’ommismon’h Heport 

111 addressing you last .laiiuary at Delhi my predecessor referred to the Royal 
Commission on Labour ])rosided over by my Rt. Hon’ble friend Mr. Whitley which 
was then engaged in the concluding Hfage.s of its work. The report of the 
Commission has since been published and their rceomnn'iidations are receiving the 
careful consideration of the Government of India. After eonsiiltation with the 
Provincial (Tovernmonts proposals for legislatiiui will in duo course be placed before 
the legislature. The thanks of the Goveriiraent and the people of India are due to 
Mr. ^Vhitley and his colb'agucs for their valuable report, based on a very thorough 
investigation of the conditions of labour in this country, 

I shall also like to acknowledge the invaluable serviees rendered, on behalf of 
India at the International Labour Gonferences by Sir Atul (-hatterjee, who has 
recently relinquished charge of his duties as the High Commissioner for jfndia. 
Sir Atul was associated with the international Labour Organisation from its incep- 
tion in 1919, Out, of the 15 sessions of the Conference held so far, Bir Atul 
attended no less than 11, and from 1926 he has been in addition, the permanent 
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representative of the Government of India on the (»overnin^ Body of International 
Labour Orfifanisation. Hia election as the President of the International Labour 
Conference in 1927 was a si^ajal honour to India, 


Ketrenciiment Enquiry 

1 now come to the matter which is that of most immediate Ipractical iojportance. 
the financial situation. At the outset, I must express my appreciation of the 
services rendered by those chosen by the Le^^islaturc to represent them on the 
various retrenchment committees. This is an occasion on which my Government, 
in a desire to act in a manner responsive to public opinion as represented in the 
Legislature, have invited the unotlicial representatives to join with them and lend 
them their support in performing a very dilliculr, a v<My unpleasant, but yei a very 
necessary task. It is with great appreciation that 1 have been able to note how 
whole-hearted has been the response to this invitation. During the past months a 
great number of your members have Ihmti devoting themselves in di/Ierent places to 
an exhaustive examination of the various fields of public expenditure. Tinir work 
has been given ungrudgingly often at great inconvenience and personal sacrifice. 
One member, the late Mr. K. ('. Koy, whose untimely and tragic, loss I and all of 
you so deeply deplore, eontinued his labours on one* of the most arduous sub- 
committees, almost to the very moment when he was struck down. I am glad to 
have this ojijmrtunity to exjiress the appreciation and thanks of myself and of my 
(tovernment for the public services thus rendered by all the members of these 
commit t(vs. I'hcir interim reports will receive the most urgent cou'^ideration by my 
Government, for the introduction of practical mc.isurc.s brooks no delay. 


Govts Fi.n’axciai. Pi. a ns 

l/jl me now say a few words about our financial plans, in the present cir- 
cumstnneos, India, like jiractically every other couiitry. must regard it as her 
foremost duty to devise means to weather the unpr(*<'c<lcntcd economic storm which 
is now disturbing the whole world. It is cssi'iuial, in tin' intertsis of the country’s 
credit, that special action in this matter should not be delayed, and you will be 
informed shortly of my Government's proposals for dealing with the situation. 
For the present, it suffiees for me to announce clearly and decisively, that we are 
determined to ni<‘(.*t the situation adcfpiatcly ’and to maintain those principles of 
sound finance which India has always followed. 

This time of constitutional change is not one for making dangerous experiments 
M’ith untried methods. On the contrary, wo sliall work on aj)proved ])rmciple8 
which, in the long run, always reward those who have the courage and tenacity to 
hold fast to them. 1 would add that the rumours that my government i>ropose to 
meet the difficulties by such methods as hiwcring the value of the country's cur- 
rency, a ’c entirely unfounded. The plans nc«'cssary to restore the financial equili- 
brium will inevitably demand sa- ritiees from all classes, from the highesi downwards, 
and 1 am confident not only that these sacriticcs will be willingly made but that 
India will emerge succcs.s fully from her f)resent troubles. The intrinsic position of 
India is Thoroughly sound. She has not pledged her credit to finance extravagant 
or unproductive expenditure. Her trade is based on cominodiTies which are necessi- 
ties for the world, and she can jnodiice them on terms which can compete 
with any other country. Such difficulties as we must now encounter are caused not 
by any internal defects, but by an economic cyclone which has come upon all the 
world, and which no single country, by its own isolated action can alleviate. Our 
task in these cireumstanecs. is to preserve the situation until the force of the tem- 
pest is past, and in order that we may siieceed in this task, the one great need is 
that all classes and communities in India, officials and businessmen, Indians and 
Europeans, Town and Country should pull together with a common efi’ort. This is a 
time for all those who are serving India, or who owe to her their political or 

economic allegiance, to put public interest above all thoughts of private gain or 

f olitieal advantage. This is the appeal which I wish to broadcast to the country, 
f it is heard, then 1 can safely prophesy that India will emerge strengthened from 
her trials, and that in the years to come she will be able to look back upon the 

present purging process as an event which though painful at the time, was a 

blessing in disguise. Public finances will have betm thoroughly overhauled, and the 
new constitution will start with troubles of this kind behind it. and with a clear 
road for improvement in the future. 
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The London DiscrssioNs. 

The eyes of India are now fixed on those statesmen who are sittin^j: in London 
and carrying on the work of constitutional reform which nvcivcd such an auspicious 
beginning last Winter, culminating in the announcement of His Majesfy's (rovern- 
ment on the 19ih January which w<*nt far ahead of my previous dwlaration of 
their policy and set the stage afresh for eo-operation in the great task of Indian 
constitutional reform. The delegates attending the ConfiTeiicf will be confronted 
with many difi’icult details, but it is a matter of the greatest Maiisfaetion to know, 
that every party is now representtH.1 at the lunind lable ('onfenmee and ii is my 
earnest hope thiit in r»‘gard to eonstitutioiial matters, including an agreement on the 
commiina/ f/nest/on to the nati!ifnction of nil conunnuitir'-. o^rrinlly the /ninor/fh s. 
the safegnarding of whose rights has biHri assured by IIis Majesty s t I'ovcrnrnenf . 

I would point out that in matters atli-cting the n'forms, my ( iov(‘rn/ncni has not 
been idle. Sine * the ndjoiirnnient of the lionnd jab/e ( Vinfcrcncc last W'intc'f, 
apart from the m.iterial snpplicHj to the Secretary of State, it itas M t tij) i>ii<jnirifH 
on the lino'< dinvtcd l>y flic C'onfcrcnec. 'J'he c.vp« rts' proposals on the financial 
con.se(|ncn{‘i*s of iJie sepnrntion ot lUinnn have Ihvn snlnniticd for conHidcration 
to ilu' Standing Fin niec (’om!nitf(‘c, Copii'S of the report of the Northwest Frontier 
Province Subjects ('ommiittv ha\c btvn supplied to all the members of the legisla- 
ture. The recommendations of the Committee have been conceived on generous 
lines and will it is h »ped meet the aspirations of the Frimtier l*rovinet' to stand on 
a position of constitutional eiiiialily with the other pr«>vinees. Tin* Sind rmancial 
emjniry is now in progress, and plans have already been nnide to set up the Orissn 
C’ommittce during the cold weather. The Federal Structure Commit ftr in London 
has already resumed its laliours aecompanu'd by tht‘ good wishes td all in India, 
and i must empiiasise, onee again, the supreme desirability of maintaining ])eaeefnl 
conditions in India during the discussions which are now taking place, and 1 appeal 
with ail rtie emphasis at my command, to those who have the interests of this great 
country at heart, to pre.-^erve an atmosphere of pi*aee and traiujuillity. 

Tf:rkori.st ( )i'tra(;ks 

VVe must all have been shocked and horrified at the brutal and senseless mnrJerH 
and attempts to murder which have taken place in this ecnintry during th(' last few 
months, and I am sure we should all wish to express oiir deepest sympathy with the 
families of Mr. (Lirliek and Khan Bahadur Ashaiiuilah Lieut, llext uho* have all 
met their deaths at the hands of ihe.se assassins and by whost* deaths we have lost 
three officers who, in th(‘ir sov<Tal ways, were giving valuable si-ivice to this eoiuurv 
and the British Empire. 1 think loo that we should wish to express onr feelings of 
grateful thanks for the providential escape, from death, of Ills Exeellemy the liover- 
nor of Roml)ay. A disquieting feature of the.se tragic happenings, lies* in the fact 
that these outrages have been (tomniitted, for the most part, by immature youths 
who, at the most emotional and snscepfihle time of their lives, are bting literally 
exploited, through the teachings and writing.s of revolutionary leaders, to carry out 
their criminal and murderous design.*^. While the local ( Jovernnients are j^rimarily 
eonciTned in the arduous and dangerous ta«k of combating tJiis movement, 1 bel 
that they are entitled to receive all the assistance, within reason, that we are able 
to give. * I am confident that I and My Ciovernnu-nf . in the pia-formanei' of onr 
manifest duty, can rely on the support of the Hon ble Members In taking all neces- 
sary and reasonable sUqis to stain}) out these terrorists and revolutionary aetivitif'S 
which are destroying the fair name of India in the eyes of the world. 

Burma Situatiox 

I am glad to be able to inform the ilon'ble Membeis, that the Hituation m Burma 
which has, for months past, been causing u.s much anxiety and concern, has. within 
the last few weeks, been showing signs of marked improvement. It is a matter of 
particular gratification that there has been a ceHsation, which I ho})e will be main- 
tained, of racial and communal strife. I })rofoundly trust that, before long, peaceful 
condiiiouB will once again be the happy lot of that province. I am sure you would 
wish mo to express our thanks to the officers and men, both of the Army and the 
Police, for the admirable way in which they have carried out their duties under most 
difficult and trying conditions. While we must all pymjiaihise with His Excellency 
the Governor of Burma and his Government and the difficulties that they have ‘had 
to surmount, I can confidently assure you hat their one desire is to get baef to 
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normal eonditiona, as »oon aa p wsiblo, to pursuo a policy of clomency aa far as 
circiimstaacca will allow arid to Uk-' all practicable measarea for relief of the 

economic diatreaw. i . r 

In leaving you to curry on your duties, 1 trust that the great Providence may 
uuide you in your labours, and that the results of your deliberations may prove of 
lasting beuelit to your cMiutry and to all classes of its i>eople. 

Debate on tbe ProM Bill 

Alter the Viceroy's address hid been delivered, the Assembly re-aascmblad 
flt 12-15 p. m. and rtsurn ^l discussion on the Press Bill. Mr. C. S. Ranga lytf . 
eoiitinuiiig his spwch, referred to the V^iceroy’s address and said 

on the Opj>ositiori benches fully agree with His Excellency that young mm 
with immature ideas were being ea'idoited by terrorist leaders. I, on behalf of tho 
Opposition, assure the Governni 'nt that we will give hJJ necessary and reasonable 
support to stamp oul the tcrroiist movement from India, as we are convinced that 
renorist crimes an* hump -ring the cjuntry 's progress. ' Proceeding, Mr. Ran f(a 
Iyer said that the measure before the II jjne was neither necessary nor reasonable, 
and therefore would not remive their .siif»port. H i maintained that the Bill was 
powerless to stop t'Ti* irist j'ri'ii 's in India. Youngrinm were influenced, not by the prt‘ss, 
tml more by the platform. Why .■’hoald there be one law for the platform and another 
lor the Press? Mr. K inga Iyer next referred to the speech of Mr. Ghuznavi on {Saturday 
last and said tliat h<' had siik'c received a ti^legram from the .Mayor of t ’aieiitta, pointing 
out that thi* statemenf that children in (,'orporation schools were made to repeat 
Beat the Englishman*' was totally false, d'lie speaker next referrtid to the resolu- 
tion of tile Cvjngress Working Committee and said that it was not proper for the 
Government to proceed with the Hill while Mr. Gandhi and other delegates to tho 
Kound Table t'onferenee were out of India. Mr, Ringa Iyer said that th^*y were 
nut a party to the truce. l>ut were mere ^l^vetator.s. Sometimes, however, the 
spectators haw more of the game than the partieipants, and he was afraid that the 
Government was no; playing the game. In the next 0 months, he said, it would 
be deeided whether the Government of India and the Government in Britain stood 
between Mr. (bindhi and the light of the world. If Mr. Gandhi came back with 
Dominion Suit us in hih hands there would be no nee.l for a press measure of this 
kind. fi)r then the agitation would have ceaseti and the j)eople would be in power. 
It had Ihvii said that evi n sel f-goveming India would need a measure of this kind, 
were tin; .same eireunislances to prevail. Tuc circumstances that existed to-day 
would have dihappeared with ih*‘ aehnwemeiit of their object, namely Self-Govern- 
ment, and in a Helf-governing India there would be an atmosphere of non-violence. 
Wiiere, however, violence and tern)risin reared up their heads, tho ditl’eren 'e from 
present conditions would be that a Govern m ail res|>onsible to the people and 
prepared to lake i)ublie opinion with them would be bringing an wider measure. 

in conclusion. Mr. Kiiiea Iyer said that were the Civil Disobedience movement 
to restart again, .‘«ub-elaiisc one of Gause four of the Hill eould be exploitetl by an 
ingenious exeeutive for tho suppression of votaries’ of civil disobedience in the pre^.s. 
Mr, li inga Iyer wound up by reminding that Sir G. P. Kamaswami lyei at the 
Lucknow* (^^ngress. tiftieen years ago, had moved a resolution for tho repeal of the 
Press Act, quoting Milton’s famous lines from Areoj)agitiea. and wondered at the 
turn in the wheel of politics. (Applause). 

Sir C. I\ Rj?nana'umi Iyer. Liw Member, followed Mr. Ranga Iyer and made 
a powerful speech in which he attempted to clear a good deal of the 'rnisapprehen- 
sions surrounding the Hill. At the outset he joined Mr. Ranga Iyer in paying a 
tribute to the Viceroy for tho great lead given in his speech which was charac- 
teristic of His E.xcellency’s opiimism for the tutiire of thi.s country. Referring to 
the nattering and also embarrassing statements of Mr. Ranga ' Iyer about him 
(speaker). Sir G. 1*. Rainasw*aini ulUnued that he had not d'*parted trom the ideals 
for which ho stood fifteen years ago. If he had. he would not have ^ne to tho 
Hound Table Conference, nor stood there to-day for what he regarded as a duty 
to the country. Mr. Gandhi himself had spoken in scorn and anger against those 
who debated that the profession of journalism directly or indirectly encouraged 
violence. Let it not be ignoretl that Congress had coudeinned violence, and that 
Mr. Gandhi was no^admirer of terrorism. There was thus no iutriusie breach of the 
Delhi Pact. 
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Mr. Ranga Iyer who had repeatedly stated that he was the President of the 
Upper India journalists’ Association had done himself less than justice when he 
stated that the power of the Press was nothing compared to the inliiience of the 
platform. But J:Jir Rutnaswaini atlirmed that in India the press, both English and 
vernacular, exercised iiiHiience out of all proportion to the numerical circulation 
of the paper. Wh) could deny that every day in obscure villages journals were 
read and commented upon and re-read so that back nuiiiberR of journals were 
in fact live issues ? The present bill was not intended to strike at the liberty of 
the press. It was an essentially one topic Bdl because it was conliried to dealing 
with terrorism and act of violence. Proceeding, Sir C. P. Ramaswanii compared the 
old press with the present one and emphasised that the Indian press could not 
be thrown out of the gear. The oliject of the Government was to see that there 
should bo a live, active and responsible press and that press in India should bo 
purgt‘d of its excrescences. 

On an interruntion by Mr. B. Das, Sir C. P. Rimaswanii Aiyar said : “I shall 
invite my friend to compare the old Press B II w'ith the present one and find 
out for himself whether the present one is ii >t contin“d to terrorism only, while 
the old one was more comprehcnaiv The evil is undeniably there, and the quest ion 
is how’ it should be met. Ttiere might, he the cult of violence continuing in India 
even after Dominion {Status was achieved. For, was il not a laet iliat in Ireland 
after it got Home Rule the cult of vi.jlenec had mit died down, and the Irish 
Government woxs compelled to take stern measures for the protection of the people* 1 

But violence w’as opposed to Indian eultnr*, wheth-r Hindu or Mu-lim. Violence 
was disfiguring the poiiticil and social life of th* coiintry. {:^ir C. P. Raraaswami 
quoted a few telling sentences from writings in the pres.s, and sai I that the 
Government’-' object was to cradiciie anl suppress the ment ality which was respon- 
sible for such writings. 

The opinion of Sir LawTon ’c Jenkins about the old Press Act hud been quoted 
but let it be remembered that those opinions were eontined to wriiings in the 
“Comradt*” ease. There was the fundamental ditfenneo between the ol.l Ihcss Act 
and the Prenciit Bill. Government was nrepared for any suii.ible nm'-n imenl to 
clause four in the Sdeet Cimmittcj; provided the ooje*! wms fully served. It had 
been argued why Government had not prosecuted the pipers wh eh were responsible 
for incitem nts to violence. Speaking as an ex-journ ilist, Sir C. P. R imaawami said 
that Government did not want to give adverusernent to obscure journals and 
journalists, hut the sum total of their obscuruy w’as a dangerous uoioneiy which 
required to be curbed. 

Before Sir C. P. Rimaswami had completed his flcntcneo, Mr. \marnath Dutt 
asked the Liw' Member whether the E iitor of the “Siate-^maii" was uwnire of iJie 
fact that the policy of Government was not to proceed agaiiisi ncw.spaper.s lest they 
got advertisement. 

Sir C. P. Rarnaswami : If the E liror of the •‘Siatc-jm in" indnlg- s in such luiin- 
ner as to bring himself within iIi,* am )it of tUe i.iw no tiovernmeni worth its salt 
cau refrain from proceeding against tiie pao’r. PJiiccr.j, in which .Mr. Ardiur Mv)ore 
joined). Continuing, S:r C. P. Ramaswann apjOeilei to tlie A-».sernnly lor eo-operatiou 
HO that the Bill might be referred to ih- .Sde.-t C)minittee, and there amendments 
might be made so that violence winch w.is opposed to their culture might be put 
down (tujpiausc). 

Sir Iijri SiiKjh 0)ur said that Govenim.'nf hid not shown a id proved that the 
objectionable passages qiioiei had directly resulted in some murder. 

The Home M-anber ivplnd ihat in a-veral ease.s young in -n arrested for terrorist 
evimes had stated that the idea of the crime was intused in them through reading 
certain passages in newsjiapcre. 

Sir liari Singh Goar ; This is not shown in the ext^ac.t.^ supplied to the mem- 
bers. None could say wha» sort of eonf.-ssions they were and iijw they were made. 
Proceeding, *Sir Hari Singh (roiir said that Government should have made a 
difference between the Engli.-‘h and Vernacular i)res8 as it was the latter section 
which offended most. He further submit od that the otrenders could be dealt with 
under the ordinary law and at most hy nmonding the Criminal Procedure Code. 

The Homo Member : Does the Member propose a permanent instead of tempo- 
rary measure to deal with the situation 5^ 

Sir H, S. Gour : Under the Criminal Procedure Code the High Courts would 
have revisional powers for all times, which are denied under the Bill. The Oppo- 
iitioD, he said, was not prepared to arm the iCxecutive with unlimited powers. They 
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wanted judicial control oyer executive dcgrcef*. There hHouM be judicial control not 
only in demanding: Breurities, but also in fixinc; the amount of eecurity. On the 
other hand, Bccurity from new ppcaflCH wa« made the rule and exemption an excep- 
tion. There were no directions pfiven in the Bill to District Map:iatrates as to how to 
exercise his discretion. 

Sir Hari Hin^h (lour, continuing, contended that the Bill would not only cure 
the liberty of the press, but would also bampcT the development of the printing 
industry. Further the hill starts with the assnmptiou that the owner of a printing press 
is Biifipee.t without giving him a change to prove his innocence. Hir Ilari Hingh Gour 
said that words like “eneourgr'ment" of crime am! “'involving violence” were too vague 
and wide in the Bill with lh<' exeeutive as the sole judge to interjiret them. He said 
that if (xovemment wanted the Oppo'^itiou to supporl the bill they should make 
provision for High (Vuirls lo be judges for tlie amount and the demand of security 
which should l>e eomniensurate with the nhility of the prehs to pay. He wanted 
some other than forfeiture penalty aiui also press advisory eouncils in each province 
to determine whether soenrity slionld be demanded, and if bo the amount of that 
security. He supported the motion for eireidtuion. 

Sfr Cowasji Jrhanrjir di\\'h‘d terrorl'^t «TimeH into three cat egovu*s. The first was of 
those who were oppo-ed to the Congress jioliey of non-violence. This stetion of terro- 
ri.-'tH, he opined, \V(*u!<l disappear tin- moment India got Self-Covernment. The second 
section was of thos*' wlio follnuod the Do' irints of !\IoS‘*n\v and were oppos'->d to all 
constitution. “This class of tt rirei^ts rny countrymen would tight after thf'V had got 
Self-(TOvernmeut by giviitg a due .-.hare of his labour to the farmer and the labour- 
er.” The tliird class of terrorists eonsisted of thos.* misguided youths who wanted 
chca)) martyrdom liy in iiseriminate hhooimg with pistol. Tl'c hill was aimed to save 
these young men from falling a prey to pernieious doctrines preached l)V a section of 
tht‘ press. But befort* they lent support to th ‘ liill they Khoiild see it did not become 
an instrument of t-rror to the journalists of Ind^n. fJe sui)poiied the motion for 
circulation. 

Mr. J(i;/afnt'rfli Aiifjdru-n! f it tliat th.e Bdl was worse than cet;sorship as under 
it a man weiild I) come Mispeg without trial and without oliiaic^. Heourity without 
judicial trial was tin* most odious fiature of the !;>!! to whifdi they strongly objected. 
The speaker le xl nderre'd to an artifde in an Englihh edited Indian journal in which 
it was stated; “If < vi ry time a Hindu youth murdt-red n British otficial a young 
Englishninn rftalliln^ by murdering a (’ongress lead«‘r. the edV\’i would lie deplorable 
but thire would he no inerjuali'y of justice,” and “the lesson to he drawn from the 
Chittagong affair is that if the policy of terrorism is to be pursued it will not long 
remain one-sided,” 

Sir C ortfr Ruitnj said tha^ he i-reforred not ?o take the assistance of 

Mr. B. Da , who va.s a wi>rthy eoll ague, but with an abnormally Fuspieious 
mind. The specehe^ of Mr. Ringa Iyer and .Mr. Aggarwar contained 

argmments in favour of his motion for the r-f-Tfnce of the bill to a Hclrct Com- 
mittee. Both of them had cjuoted certain wTitings in the Anglo-Indian press. That 
sborved, said Sir G’orge. that tlnre was n”fd for eontrol : and the passage quoted 

by Mr. Agg.trwal was an iustanre to prove that unless the language of the opera- 
tive clause was wu’de, the Bill would Iv* The ohj<H’r of fgislation must be 

to prevent obviou.s eva.sion. Mr. Kntig-a Aiyar Imd asked wlty they let the platform 
go and attaekcfl the press. Did that mean if the Government brought forward 
a measure regarding .speakers wlto'ineitcd peojde to viol* nc *. then Mr. Ranga Iy«T would 
support the Government ? (Applause from European henehc-<). Concluding. Sir 
George said that if there were good reaS'*ns b»r hgislaiing, linn there were good 
reasons for legislating at once, and the siip|»orr. of the Bill by the Centnil Legis- 
lature would go a long way in giving eneounigement to officers in the discharge of 
their duties. 

Tho debate was not eont luded when the House adjourned. 

Amekding Section 144 Cr. P. C. 

15th. SEPTEMBER:— \hcr interpellations to-day, A/r. Quya Prasad Singh moved 
for reference to a Select Committee, of the Bill to amend the Code of Criminal Proce- 
dure. 1898, opinions on which had been received since the Delhi session. The object of 
the Bill was to see that no order wa.s made by a Magistrate under section 144 of the 
Code so as to restrict the right of any person* to convene, attend or take part in a 
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public or politiVdl meetiiiK iin/rss the maRifllratc foiinil on ecideiiee duly recorded 
that eurJi direction is necesnary to prrvont ohstrnctior) or irijnry or annoyance or 
danger to humnn life or disturbance of 7 >ublu‘ tranquility or riot or ntfniy. No such 
order, if made ‘exparte,’ would remain in force longer than forty-eijuht hours. 

Mr. Gaya Praaaii Singh drew 7 >oinfed :iftenfion to the fart that tJjo opinions 
received were almost wholly from the local (ilovernmenfs and ofHcials and said that 
his apprehensions had turned ’true. He asked the Home member the names and 
number of the eon-officials consulted. The opinions so fur received on the Itill 
were distinctly antagonistic to it. Some High ('‘ourts had goiu' out of their way to 
criticise aft(T*all what, was a (im‘stion of policy. One of the jiulges in V. 1\ had 
at least conceded that the existing law was open to abiis(‘. In liehiir and Orissa 
almost all the Rnr Associatiotis fa von red the Hill. He took except imi to the language 
used by a Commissioner of a Division in Burma attributing motives to bin). 

Air. A. Iloon said that the mischit'f done by the abii^e of th(' law was more 
dangerous than by a few private ]>eople. Thtue was no intimtion to curtail j)Owers 
of magistrates tinder the bill as the provision for ‘expartc'’ orders would remain. 
Considering the fact that immature young men were often put in charge of districts 
the House had a right to see that there wa^ no abuse of the law. 

Sir Jawe» Crernr, o]>poaing the motion, saitl that the opinions colleeted on the 
hill were overwhelmingly aiiainst tin* mensai*-s and the llttnsi' should be guided in 
their judgment by those opinions, lb* held that the safemiards. prof>osed by tho 
mover, would render the powtr of the magistraex absobiiely useless and mefteefive. 

The House rejeeted the motion for a Select (*’omniilfee without division and rose. 

Prcic Hill Referred to Select Committee 

767//, SKPTESfBKIi ’.—The .-\psembly without division referred the Tnss Hill to a 
Select ('Ommittoe. barring a few dissentient voices. But previous to this the eirculalion 
motion by Mr. B Das was rejected by 7d against 'M voles. Sir .lames Crorar. in wind- 
ing up the debate, stated that the object of the Bill was to prevent writings which 
incite or encourage murder or crimes of liolenci' or which expre^^ approval or 
admiration of murder or criiues ol Mulencc or those wlio eommit such otlenees. Subject 
to the efTective attainment of this ofqeet the CovernTiient - earm sf (l(‘sire wab that the 
Bill should cause as little inconvenience as possible to the jmess. 

Moke Bir.i> 

On the motion of Mr. Shillidy. Sir Lancelot t^raham and mi Fazli Hussain, the 
House passed the BiHs tn antevd thr hhlion tn extend the powcru of 

the Sheriff of Calcutta, fo atiirnd thr Indtan Surcr.^spiv Art and to amend thr 
Aliejarh Moslem Unirrrsify Act. 

When Sir fieorge Schuster moved tor ronsidcration of the Bill to amrnd thr 
Land and Customs Art, Mr. B. Das asked for an assurance from the Government 
that the salt concessions granted under the Irwin-f^andhi agreement would not be 
jeopatdised and salt Hmugglei> from Indian Stat«*s wotiid be adequately punished. 
Sir George Schinter assured that there was no intention of going hack on the 
Irwiri-Gandhi agreuiient in th*- matter of salt eoncessions, but he hoped there would 
he no salt smuggling under that agreement. As regards smuggling through Indian 
States, the Finance Member asked Mr. I>as to bring in an amendment if he regarded 
It necessary. 

The Bill thereafter was taken into consideration and passed. The Assembly then 
adjourned. 

A CONfcTJTrTIONAL ( loVI FXOB-GENE R A I. 

17th. SEPTEMBER ; — In the Absemblj Sardar Barhans Stnt^h. after a short 
debate, withdrew his resolution by which he wanted to convey to his Majesty’s Oover- 
raent the opinion that no constitution would be acceptable in which the position of 
the Governor-General does not closely approximate to that of the constitutional 
Governor-General of Canada. The mover read in his Excellency I.,ord Willingdon’s 
speech on the 1 4th. September a change of policy. 

Sir Oeorge Rainy, Leader of the House, explained that the Government of 
India’s policy was the same as the Premier’s declaration of the lOlh January^ 1931, 
which was generally accepted as the basis of the structure of a new constitution. 
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The Houhc h>- 'JH a^nin'^t J‘J voti*K adojWccI the n'ho!nti()n of Afr. Anianjath Diitt 
recommendin^j; that Ki^h C’oiirrM ho ri).vle a ccntnil mihjcct in thf* future ronstitution. 
Government niomhei'H, other otririuh and hIro a few Indepf [iclents remai/ied neutral. 
Sir .lamoR (Venir informed th/it the ffii(h (^oiirta wliieh were reeenfiy eonsulted 
offered a divtTHity of opinion. 

CoXTUOI, Ol MoXrv-i.HNDINVi 

Sfr Maliiiined YaLub jn.)V(d a reHolntion nr;;iiiu on the ( inveiiirm'Ul l(yri8lation 
with a view to «*ontTOl inoncy-lendinp: and nniestrirted usuriouH rates of intereat. 
Sir Mahomed Y.ikuh eaid that tin* niotiey-li iitiiii”; ^vHtrm was re‘;ponsihle for the 
prcHnnt dr-nloriible eondition of the ryot in India ami n^rieultural indehtednesH had 
jiHSiimed alarming; pro]>ortionK in recent years. After i^dvinpr lieures of i»idol)tpdm‘SS 
of various provinces in India, Sir Mahome<l Yakub said that unless the rjovernment 
eame to the immediate reseiie of ih** cultivator tlu’v would have to ^^rant further 
rornissiotJH of land revenue in the ne-it year also. 

.V//’ Jarnrs Crrrav saw the justice of llie (‘ase specially in the' present flays of low' 

prices. lie also knew that (he <*vil was nor confined to th<i agriculturist })Ut was a 
widespread one. fhit the ffome Member felt that the question could not be attacked 
on the lim-s pr.*j»osofl Ijy the resolution fl» was. however, willintr to ^ive an 
assuranee that tlm (Jovernment had eoiiHitlerahle sympathy witli the ri'^oliition atjd 
were willing to enquire from the provincial (Tovernmeiits in regard to the working 
of till* Usurious Loans Act and whether they eosi'i h red any amendments necessary. 
The ( Jovernment could nor institute any empiirv at the pre.sent time, but Sir James 
Urerar hoped thn* with his assurance Sir Mahotnerl Yakub would withdraw the 
resolution. 

The debate was proce'-dine when the .\sseml)Iy r'*v. 

Preti Bill Select Committee Report 

w/st. SKf'Tf'MBI'R Sir James Urerar presented the n^'ort of the SeVet 

(i)minitt(’e on tile Po Lill iii the A^'sembly lo-d.iy. The Report was s'.trned by 

eleven members touf'ther with a flis«entin^r minute bv 'i members. The following' 
IS the te.\t ni the Rejion .— 

The title and the preamble had been alt-Tcd so as lo read : ‘.V Bill to provide 

aeainsl publication of matter iacitiuL^ or eiu'Ourag:in^ murder or violence.’ 

(Manse 4 which was the operative elau-c was recast as follows ; — 

(U Whenever it appears to a local (Tovernment that any pnntiue press in 
rcsptct of which any security has been ordered to bo deposited under section 3 is 
used fui the purpose of priuliug: or publishing any newspaper, book or other 
document containing any words, signs or visilile representation which — 

f.V) incite to or encourage the commission ol any offence of murder or any 
cognizable (>ffrnce involving viidence. or 

(B) dire<-i!y or indirectly express approval or admiration ot any such off’euce or 
of any person real or ficiiiious who has eonimittial or is nllegeil * or represented to 
have committed any such ofTence, the local Government may. by notice in writing 
to the keeper of such priming press, stating or dcM-nlung the word^. signs or visible 
representations, which in its ojunion are of tlie nature dtseribed above, — 

(a) Wht'ie a scmirity has been deposited, declare such security or any portion 
thereof to he forh*ited to his Majesty ; or 

(h) AVhero a security has not been deposited, declare the press to he forfeited 
to hie Alajesty and may also d<*clarr all eo]>ies of such ncw’sj)aper, book or other 
document, wherever found in British India, to he forfeited to his Majesty. 

.Ea7)fawa^/f>n : - No expreefeion of approval or admiration made in a historical 
or literary work shall be deemed to be of the nature described in this sub-section 
unlesB it has the tendency described in clause (a). 

(b) After the expiry of 10 days from the date of issue of a notice under iub- 
section 1, declaring a security or any portion thereof to be forfeited, the declaration 
made in respect, of such press under section 4 of the Press and Registration of 
Books Act of 1807 shall be deemed to he annulled. 

The committee recommended the life of the Bill for a period of one year, in the 
first instance, and extension by the Viceroy for one year only and no more. 
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Sub-clause X as amendod by the select committee, ^ives a maj^istrate 
to demand a security but requires him to ;:ive the reasons for so doin^?. riiey 
do not. however, as *a eommitfee pri)j)Ose tJiat his order should be open to a judicial 
npprn}. The Fcciirity to ho de/ua/u/oZ has boon mhict'd lo n tunxitmitn of Jis. 

and minimiiiu of Zis. 1,(KK) an fiiese nmountF are siiffiriont to Horiirc ^oqu 
behaviours from the type of the presses in qmslion. 'IVn days’ jHTioii is 
allowed lo the keejier of a press to furnish the security denianded. In all case's 
where a security has Ikcn ^nven by a new press and that pH'Ss publishes no objec- 
tionable matter for three ni(»nlhs, the diposit will be refnriu;d. An a)>t)lication to the 
Hijrh ('oiirt can lie iifrainst all orders whcrenixlcr presses are rccjiiind to furnisli 
securiiy iiruler sub-claus(' '> or «‘lause 3 and the local ( iovdnmcnt would be required 
to stare or deserif)*' the o/h'iidin^ mattrr on whii'h it bases its deniand for 
security. J'he fnrfuturc of jiresw js perjuitted in the cas' of a pn-ss which docs 
not fnrni*^li u sccunlv. but an appli-afion to the Ili^b (’oiirt will lie apramsi the 
foifcitnrc. So lon^ as tlic k<(]KT (d an olleiidint; ]'r('SH lurnit-hcs a stcnrity his 
press will never I»c snbjecr to lorfr-itnrc. 

l)iss]'xriN(, Mini Tr 

The dissentinu niiniiic by Sir I lari Sineh (hmr, Mr. ( '. Kanpi Jyer, Mr. 
B. R. Pun. Mr. Si*'t]iaraina Iv iju and Mr. .\. Ho)n was aimed at explaining the 
point-i of (lider* nec from !he majoniy in tlu: ligUt of wliich they sought furtlxT icvi- 
Sion ot tie* Bill. They tlraight that the j)rc.‘niible is tno wide and siisce|*tible of 
iniscfMisinic: 101 ) ami. t her* ‘fore, Miggesle.l tin- a'iditum (»f (pjalif^ing words like ‘eertain 
nets of vinli'ii.'t-' in cl;nisc 1. 

Ill <lau.''c 1 tlj.'y (.bjM'ted t(’» the word*-, ‘of any pcr>on. ri'ul or fietitious, who has 
conim'ttcd or is- alb'ged or reprc'^entcd t<> have eommificd any such ofl'encc’ as 
btiiig Wide, riiis ei.one rliHuld be amended in order to suit il)'' dominating purpose 
of efan>e InB 

As regauU < lan''e !’> ib<* principle requiring a ni w pnss to ^:i\e sumniy was 
unsound and the (li.sst*iifci> observ^-d that every press niiwt !»<■ piasumed to .start with 
innoeeiii intt-un* 'i.s. Jf it abuse l it.'- jirivdego then it etnild be d»';dl with as proviiled 
1)1 elausf :b 

'J'ke m,igir4.''rial nidir demanding sceiirity fnnn a new presM ‘•liould la* appealatile 
to the High ('ourt ami tin-' proc <*dings before a magistrate ihrmuh summary should 
be of a judicial chaia-M '.r, -o tlia‘ tie* aceu-'cd e<-uld show cause bt'fore any (>r(ler to 
his prejudic" passed. Regarding e!aus(' .’> whi<-h empower''') tiovcTnmt'iil to demand 
further securiiy uji to Rs. l(n'>'X> the miuinity oi.-erv(d that ih.s >i»ni wan exeessive. 
Ae regards elausc 7 tliey uh>erv<d ♦•lat oiily one seennty -lionld snfheo in respect 
of one TiMvspaper and not both from tin cdiior and fiom the punter. 

('hi:mk'.\i. In PI'S try 

8ir G'Oigc Rainy -’ifived tor the cond-leration of th' Hill providing for protec- 
tion to h'avy (■hfmi''ai industry. He .•'aid tliis })rolcction was only for 18 months 
before th'^ end of wliich p riod th - Govermmio enquiries ought to be complete in 
order to judge the i*ro.sp'*cts of Kuccessful c.^ta'nlishincnt. of manufacture of artificial 
manures in India. The iinposiMori of duties during this p. riod would give assistance 
.and enable industry to renrgani.se itself, if possible, in one centre like Ikmibay or 
Calcutta. If tlie authorities resj>onsible for the management of railways had before 
th'*m a definire proposal for tlx* establiahment of maniifaetnre of chemieulH at a 
suitable centre and were ^^^atisfied that the firm in question had an adequate capital 
and projter financial backing, then the qnc.stion of reduction in the freight rates 
became a matter of business. Hut thi* railways could not reduce the freights iii the 
manner recommended by the TariflT Board on the ofi’-ehance of a hypothetical capi- 
talist turning up to take advaiitage of it, because tliere the loss to railw’ny was 
certain. As regaras magnesium chloride Sir Geoig<* Rainy said that the firm engaged 
in the rnanufieture of th's chamical h;id succeeded in bringing down its costs to a 
point at which they might expect that at all the normal periods when the prices 
not progressed for abnormal reasons it would in the long run be entitled to 
protect. 

Mr. Mody moved an amendment which empowered Government to raise the doty 
on raagnesinm-ehlorido withoni reference to the Assembly. 

Bir George Rainy said (tovernincnt was not anxious to pobsess the power, but 
left the decision in the hands of the House. He added that it was true that some 
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vr‘ftrs aco there were wide rtuctuatioriH in the prices of MaKneMium.chlonde, but for 
th«* laHt three years the market had hetii steady. Moreover, mu^ojej^ium-ehlonde 
was not such an industry which reciuired mm-h capital and to nhieh litile compeii* 

tioii could do irreparalile harm. , > i . 

Messrs. Jof^ and B. Gas supported thr uinwawcnt whu-n was Hdopud by the 
House and the amended hill was pan-^ed. 

LMfAN<’i:i> (drsio.Ms C OLJ.KeTioy> 


Hir (fcorgic Schuster next moved the passage of the hill, the purpose of which 
was to extend the perio<l under which <-nsfonis eollcetions at an enhanced rate could 
be niadc after tfic Finance Bill was iiitnKlue.'d. Afici Sir George Schuster had out- 
lined some of the chanj^es which throu/^h the |)ill was made in the existing law of 
the land the Assembly passed the bill. 

FoJtF.IOK KFi.ATIONS Bll.I. 


Mr. Howell next nrived consideration of the Foreign Relations Bill. At the out- 
set he made it ch*ar that ilic hili had nothing to uo with Indian States and their 

Rulers. Pra’ceding. he said he stoo l at ^ .ni.- advantage to-day to deal with the 

measure as the lloiise, by ruh*s. was dcnarrcl tr.nn discussing the fon ign and poli- 
lical relations of t!ic Indian t.i »vcr/nn“nt. Tii-; i'orcikn S-.-relary said that the 

absence of lcgsi;Ui«»n in Lngiand ilul not in*‘an that Uie oll- 'ice was regarded as 

trivial th'Tc. Tile subject wan covcic I iiy the common law’ of tiie land which was 
still uncodilicd to a large exie.nf. II ■. howevt-'-, quoted in lances ol other foreign 
Governments wdiich had htaiutes similar to th a propus'^d by him ti)-day. Referring 
to India, Mr. Howell saiil it was true there was no Jtvi.slat'oa so far ii/lhi-t eouiilry 
But conditions within the lusi few years had <diaug*\i. He reminded the House 
that three years ago his predecessor S.r Htaiys Bray hail brought in a biii amending 
seciion oOd’of the Indian Pcii.il (.'oile winch huti the same object as the present bill*. 
Tlnd bill, however, was dro}*p<‘l on ic .muhi of the ‘'trong oppo.siti ni that then 
existed. Writings in certain siciions of lh(‘ pies.s against lop ign poteota'ts within the last 
y»ar ha<i compelled the Guvn iiimml to pronuiR.iie ilie F'oreign R. lutions Ordinance, 
lie invited the House to siiuiy the tiles of buine of those new.s})apLrs before the 
ordinance wnis proinuleaied, and .said iliat they wiiuld be I'oiivinoed ot the need lor 
the luoasure. I'ndcr inc ordiimiiee .six proseeutions ^ve^c Iaiiuelu‘d, ail of which were 
ftul> Judirr. 3Ir. Howell conliiiued that th ’ oil) was not ilesig.nd to j)roteec any 
particular foreign ruler, but to give etVeet to the intenmtiunal obligations of the 
Government of India. Ihe bill, lit' admitted, tbd put some itslraint tin the priss, but 
(iid not gag it from honajhlt’ criticism, nor lulhcie.i penalties likt' ioifeituie of the 
press or securities. He wanted the HoUhc to vi^u-ili-e tlu' Gleet of uiirestrnin'^'J 
eritici.siii, which, he sanl. might leid to a ei\il war iii iKiglibouiing eouiitnesor lead 
to interna iomil war or ovi nhrow of the ♦xistmg ortlt’r or society. If the House 
wdshed to have cordial relalioiiH with their nci^hlsiiirs they should support the bdl. 
R'ferriug to the hurrviug through of the bdl, Mr. Howell said tb n th” Fori'ign Rela- 
lioiiB Ordiiniuce would l»e expiring on Oi't. Jo and unlet'S the bill was passed by 
the Aflflcmbly they would be i-omjH’Iled to remav the ordinauce. He appealed to the 
House and to the jouriialists outside to ibiiili interna' ivnialh atid su})porl b;s bill. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed moved an amendment that the bill be eireulat”d for eliciting 
public opinion liy Jan, 1 lOiLh By this time ii wum 1 o'clock and the President 
adjourntd the debate to the next olVnial day. 

FiRINl. AT DkTENI s 

Mr. kS. C. Mitra then moved liis adjonriinient moiiou t > diseu.ss tlie flhoofirig 
in Midnnpore Jail. In doing so, he felt surprised that the Government were stiS 
not m poBsessiou of the facts of the happenings of S-'p. 10. He referred to the 
coininuiiique of the Bengal Govenimeiit which did not alU'ge that the detenus wanted 
to escape from the camp. He said that even BUpposing that there was an attempt 
to escape from the camp by them, none cotild blame tht lu for it, for they had been 
arrestecl on mere Buspicion and kept in detention for an unlimited period! When the 
Government had no ease against anyone they put him in the detenus’ camp. He 
warned the Governtnent against thi’ir policy w'hich, he alleged, w'as instigateci by the 
Anglo-Indian press. The policy of the Governraeiit was to crush these people. It 
was happenings like these which led to assasBinations. The House agreed the other 
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day to condemn assassinations and they should do so to-day also. For 
asBuBsinations were assassinationa whether they wore perjH't rated by (iovernnient or by 
some misj^uidod youth. He said iit eonelusion that h«* would withdraw his motion 
if the Government promised a full eiuprry into the utlair. 

James Crerar reiterated the olycctioii to ih<* diacn^^ion of the nffnir when 
irivestifiation into it wafi st/i/ proccodiiif^, and there was no nrrenaury data to arrive 
at considered conclusions. The mover had impiiied the motive that the speai'er was 
not diselosin^: the facts. All that he had was a teh'frram from the I{enf:al 
Government ^^ivitit^ provisional details, as the enquiry was still proeecnjini^ and 
further evideriee was still to be taken. Sir James I’rerar read i;iit the telegram 
which was very imperfectly Jiard in the pillery. Tlie Horne M(‘mher prace^infi; 
stated that his own infeivnee from tho>t‘ provisional detaifs was that the police 
ofticers coneenied acted in the discharge td their immediate duties of inaintaininji, 
peace and order iti this pbev when' tluTo was a distiirban(‘<* of a serious kind and 
that tlu y a ‘ted in the discharge of the lawlul priviley:e of private defenei*. 

Mr. Amannith DitH analysed th«* Government e<.>:nmnnu|n<‘ issiitd socm after tlie 
oecurrence and said that the o.-ea-'ion did not justify tirin^ji. 

Mr. Arthur Moor said tlial Euroj)eans tt)ok a serious \i(‘\v i»l the ilefeiitian eampH 
wlib'h were simjily d.inueruu.> revolui ionary elub^. The Ben;jal Goveriiiin ni wanted 
power lust winter to extern such detenus who were eousidin'd to be (la]nr« rous. But 
in view of file Ddhi l*a<*t, the (loverniuenl did not pro<‘(‘*tl willi tla* bill and sent 
It for circulaiioii whieh was a puredy ddatorv motion, fhe situation in lieiii/al had 
become s-u’iou> and the lo/al ( ioverninents insfi'ail ot beiiiL!; asketl to send iheir 
detiSius to other pruvinee." should have ])owt‘r to send them outside* the jirovinee 
eoneerned and oiilsiilt* tht‘ main line ol India. OtlnTwise if \\onld bt* ddlieiilt to 
exercise proper eontrol over the lieteiitinn eamps. The lairo}>ean eommunity 
throu<;hoiit fhaural felt that the (lovernment were a}ti>areufly imabb' to preservt* lav> 
and order and protect its own servants and this feeling: was tar |_Teater. d»‘eper and 
more determined than wa^ realisfd. Th<*re was jfi atmospliore of sn^r^chtL'd violence 
in Beiijiral atid the Kuiopeaii Association at ( ’hittujronji favoured tlie a}>])Iieation ot 
the Frontier Crimes Ke*mlation to iieii^al, 

Mr. B. Das ohjeeted to sentries pein^ phoned to shoot ilown ininieenfs. II»* 
thout^ht the spriiri(‘s merely carried out the judiey ot the Government. He ph-aded 
for an impartial inquiry by Hi^li Court jud”:es. 

Sir Ab'lur liukim related the facts as availabh- to the ]»iiblic tlironi:h the official 
eoinmuiiiiiuc. He referred t<» the Home Member's SjKV<h who wante<l them to tfcat 
the subject as sub ju lirr and a.sked the Governnieiu whether it would be a jtidieial 
enquiry. 

Sir James C rerar. - So^ .'sir. 

jsir AbUur Kahim said then it was a pun*l\ depart iiaiitai ex.-eut.\,- einjiiirN and 
unletiB the Government pive iIkmij an assuraiue Unit they would ii])i»oiiH a judicial 
enquiry which enjoyetl flu: conlidene*- oi the public they would supp<.)rt the motion. 

Sir Han Suitjh Goar tell that the enquiry srt up by the Government did not 
enjoy the eonhdeiiee of the public and it would he roiidueive to the ends ol justice 
if a judicial emiuiry was apixiinti'd. 

Sardar llarbans Sinijh said had the vi-'tims besMi some Kuroje-ans the tehqihno* 
and telegraph lines would have been busy and (iovt-rnment would havi^ come out 
with anulher riiblie Sufetv Bill. It, was a pitv that two Indian:' w^ere shot de^id and 
the (rovernmeiit after five days pkudecl that lliey were still not in possi*Hsiori of full 
facts. 

.Aitcr Mr. Mitra’s reply to the debate. Sir 'ames Crerar said it was wrou^^ to ru} 
that the motion would have no efieet on ( bivtfrnmenr. It eertninly would, uh it 
would be a censure motion. He did not admit that a ina^isirate could not bold an 
impartial enquiry, (ioveriimeiil had already set up an enquiry and unless they had 
its report beiore them they could not arrive at considered eonelusions. 

»Sir Abdur Kahim asked if there would be an open impartial emiuiry. 

Sir James Crerar said it was impossible to say whether the results ol ihi* 
preliminary enquiry would lead to a judicial emiuiry or not. He could not commit 
the Government ol India or the lo'*al Governinent on this matter. 

The House divided ami rejected the motion by 5H voles a^oiiiisi JH. The .\sse*mbly 
then adjourned. 

f ONTKOL OF MoNEY-LKNJ>IN(. 

22nd. SEPTEMBER The House to-day resuQutxl the discussion on .Sir Mahomed 
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Vnknb’s r{’H{>luti(Ui ui^^injc iimnc'dialo li'^MhluJton i<i control money-lending an 
unrest riml UKurioiiM raUs of iutenst in India. , i , i 

iS’/r FfrJ-i-lhfssuin lield it itnix^-siblc to d. vOoji ugriciiliure vMthuPi llm Ldp ot 
nionov-londers. lit* had identiiicd hiiiiMlt vith rural jij the Bunial) and 

knew ‘some of tin* dillieiill ie-; iliey would have in the r< '.d-^lraiion of m<;ney-leijder9. 
On the other hand the who/e ni'it: of the drijinr rented on nvulntin^ the k*xpinf( of 
neeoinits which hud reeent/y hee/i seetired through an Art in the Funjah. i<ir Fuzld- 
J/(i.ssai/J said that the Hunkin^ Fntjuiry Fnijuntlr- had rrcont/y K'rommrndcd that 
the ^juestion of infrodiiei/jg a -'injilar inriHun^ in other piuyincc^ .should he explored 
and he a-^-iire<l the JJoiise that the fh>vernnjeni wanild very shortly invite opinions 
of (lie provincial ( ioveiinii 'nls on the sidjjeet. He also ri'iteratod the assurance 
of the Home iMeinber that the ( iovcTiiinent would eonsidt High (Vmrt.s in order to 
ased’tain whether any amendments were ne-es^ary to the L\sunourt Loans Act. 
With the^e a''suranees he hoped Sir Mahomed Yakub would withdraw his resolution. 

The resol nl ion wa-- withdrawn. 


Ih it.MA Lr.in.i.i.iox 

jVr. Riijanint Pini/teni next iimved for a euinmittee of otficials and non -officials to 
eiKiuire itito the cause of the llurni i nbelli<ni and nietliodh of removing 

them as also to mal:e projx) al- f-n- awarding eompensation to all tho.se who suffered 
daiiiiige in i)ei''.).i cir Mi. I'andiaii movinji the revolution said that the 

propaganda for r fjiaration ot Ihirma fomi India was largely responsible for the 
rebellioii and b:al (loin eon -ideraol' harm to the live-v and ])ropeity ot Indians in 
that cmiiliy liui..in u . n in a '•(ate ot iiiseeunty tlieie and this eau-red a great 
deal ot ajiM(l\ to iluir rel.e.i-e in India, rinnisinds had alieaJy returned to India 
witli co:' i'l' rabi-' hard-hi)) "Utli t'-d at tin hinds of Uiirinan-. 11“ felt the action 
of the local ( i')\ t riinn nt wa- nut (fiiek and methodical to d-Ml with liie liouble and 
protect Indian v. 

Mr, L' Q' h '[liira.a ollitiuli ■ lid the relid- did no* mark Imlian.v their special 

targets. Tiny u.m aii.-ek-d abin.: wiih other-. Tin '.lUsi--, ot line reb-.lhoii. ho opined, 
were tlw aeuie tr.'ide depri\.>iun ..nd the great tall in i he j^riee id' paddy. The situation 
was agi^raviitt'd liy dn attit ude of i he mom y-lender class win) w ere iniistly Indians. It 
WtC-, tlieretore lea uniia: lira! iliat Lnrman^' re- iited the ]‘romineni po-ition of toreigners 
incliidin,', India!:- m .» time vdimi the whole country was in the grip of an economic 
denr(.:.-ion and in a 'taie ( 1 r«i)elii >n. He tonii'-elled tin House that the appoiut- 
iueiit cd a eomnnttee iinglil oiil\ le id to ilw re\:\al ol the aiui-lndiaii feelings. 

Mr. Itin Auh<j aj>penled lu the iIou-'O iiui to revive the (pie ■, lion id eommunal 
fedmgs jn Ituima tiiroiu-h ihe ..ii mifec ot en-pniy. lleadmiltid that there had been 
cases of loot and mnrd( r l*ai ...ud tL it wlu.n the sole of the people was loot 

inev eonid not diverimiimte In tweeu ’(un- lummnnity and another. Mr. Tun Aung 
f^aiu the aeco'inf' of the ilurn.a iiLielnon Weie uiagtnlied and it was not Indians 
ulune wlio were the victims. 

tiir Janas Crtfur said tin ilou e h..d been lully .ae/eiiiited with the affairs m 
Burma and there wa- no immediate pui|Me>e in appointing a eommittei* of enquiry 
which was bnund to rekindle tin; tire ot eommiuiahsm which w*as jiml about to dm 
down. It WHS undesirable that the energies of (.iovernaieiit oflieials should be 
devoted to preparing llie la-'i. lor a lummitlie of eni]uiry when all their might was 
needed for the work of n'construeiioii. 

The resolution was withdrawn. 

Lvrnr.iAL Bank— X i-r.P fob ExQriny 

Mr. Ranilrishnn Reddy moved tin* laid resolution urging for a committee Oi 
enquiry into the working of the Imperial Itank. The mover said the bank was the 
creature of a statute ol the ('entrnl Legi.'-l.iture and enjoved the benetit of Rs. 20 
crores deposited by CiovernmeiU without interest. He helil that the expectations of the 
Government in inaugurating tlie h.mk had not been tiilfilied. 

As Mr. Reddy was proeecding with the sneecii it was brought to the notice of 
the Chair that there was no (pioriim in the House. The Presideiit after counting the 
number of members present adjourned the House. 

I'oKKk.N Relations Bill 

23rd, SEPTEMBER : — The I'orcign Relations Bill was discussed to-day in order 
to decide whether it should be taken into consideration or circulated for opinion. 

18 
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Mr. MasKOud Ahmad concluded his speech in favour of the circulation of 
the Bill. 

Sir Hart Singh Gour launched a vehement criticism of the bill and concluded with 
an expression of readiness to a^ree to n select committee in order to remove the 
obvious defects. He drew attention to Clause 2, wliicli was the operative clause, and 
pointed out that it did not tally with the statement ot objects and reasons of the 
bill, for the statement of oDj -cts clearly aimed at placing the persent bill on the 
lines of English law. There was no mention in the oper.itive clause that the object 
was to deal with libel or defamation but only with a statement likely to promote un- 
friendly relations. Apart from that the person who was to decide on the likelihood 
of promoting unfriendly relations was the district magistrate and not the head of 
any foreign state himself. The bill related to foreign relations and Dr. Gour conten- 
ded that the In lian states w Te also foreign statics and under the law of foreign 

i ’urisdiciion there was no:.hing to prevent this bill from being applied against the 
mdian states alihiugh the Foreign Secretary had affirmed that it would not. 

Sir C. P. Ramnsivami Iyer. Liw Member, welcom'd the co-operation of the 
Opposition benches to alter tne bill in the select ctnnmittoe and promised on be- 
half of the Government to accept the select committees motion, if made. But he 

would not let g) Sir Hiri Snig i Goar’s observations that the bill was opposed lo 
the statement of objects and rcasi»ns. Tne Liw M- ruber quoted the language of the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Ac.t and affirmed ihii under no eircnnistances should the bill 
be meant to apply to the Indini states. The Liw Member also read the American 
law and English law and pointed oat that the object v\ns fully set forth both in the 
•tatement of objects and reasons and the operative clause of the bill was the same. 

Sir Abdur Rahitn was opposed to the suggestion for a select committee on this 
bill without consulting public opinon and affirmed ttiiit nl least Mohamedan opinion 
throughout India must, be obtuia- d before proceeding with the meisure. The bill 
contained an operative clause which was very vague and wide. When able 
lawyers like Sir Hari S ngh Gour and Sir C. P. llama-'wami Iyer diflored in their 
respective ideas as to the object and scope of the bill whtii could a district magis- 
trate who had to decide as to the offimees uuder this bill do ? 

Mr. Walayatullah strongly picadc 1 for circulation of the bill ns Muslim opinion 
must be consulted. The IGiilahit quertion being still unsetihd, the Muslims in 
India might have also to criticise any restrictions in the way of pilgrimage to 
Mecca. It was, therefore, necessary that the view’s of responsible Muslim organisa- 
tions be obtained before [irocecding with the bill. 

After several sp ‘cches had been muilc the closure was accepted by the Chair 
and the raoiion f»)r eirculatiou was lost by 35 votes to oS. The House thereafter 
accepted the motion to ref.^r the bill To a scleet commit toe coll^istillg of Mr. 
Howell, Mr. Graham, Bir Muhammad Yakub. Haji Ismail Ali Khan, Mr. Chetty, 
Dr. Shurawardy, Mr. Hiriraj Sarup, Mr. Elliot, Mr. Gaya Prasad Singh, Mr 
Ltalchand Navalrai, Mr B. R. Puri, Mr. Jagannaih Aggarwal, Haji Mr. Abdulla 
Haroon, Mr. Jog, Mr. K. Ahmed and the mover. The Assembly then roseforthe day. 

Bar Councils Act Amendment Bill 

24th. 8EPTEM BER : — Non-official bill.s including vSir Hari Singh Gour’s Bar 
Councils Act Amendment Bill were on the agenda paper w’hca the Assembly 
met to-day. 

Sir Hari Singh Oour moved a reference to a select committee of the bill amen- 
ding the Bar CkDUiicils Act in order to introduce a mw’ clause that King’s counsel 
means a person so appointed from among the legal practitioners in India. The 
object of the measure, according to him, was ‘to move the anomaly uoder which 
English and colonial barristers were raised to the rank of King’s counsel though 
th(y might be much junior in seniority and standing to their conferers in India but 
had become entitled to the rank above them and the latter were penalised by the sole 
fact of their having practised in India. 

Dr. Gour said this reform was intended as a step in the direction of developing 
an independent Indian bar. After alluding to the opinions received which he regard- 
ed as Angularly unanimous. Dr. Gour said the Indian legal praciitioners were 
ex];^sed to a position of humiliation and this reform was long over-due. 

The select committee motion on the Bar Councils Bill was further supported by 
Mr* lAlBhand Navalrai and Mr. Amarnaih Dutt while Sir Lancelot Graham and Sir 
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James Crernr opposed it on behalf of the Government on the pround that the bill 
bill was premature and not calculated to further the objects for which it was moved. 

The motion was defeated by 29 votes to 45. after which the House adjourutd for 
lunch. 


GOVT. OF INDIA'S FINANCIAL MEASURES 

A Fresh Ordinance Promulgated 

When the House met after lunch 8ir Genrire Schuster made an important 

statement outlinine: the currency niea.'^umH docidfcl upon to give effect to the state- 

ment of policy outlined hv the Secretary of State for Iridia. 

Sir Georpre Sr*hnstcr said : Sir, with your perniis'*ion I will make a short state- 
ment on the rinanci!il yxisition. Ikb^re I come to the more formal part of what I 
have to say I should like to express to every niemher of the House my sense of 

appreciation of the irreat consideration which they have shown to me durinc the last 

three days. I can assure all honouralde members that it has been most irksome and 
unpleasant for me on my si<le to have kept them in suspense in this matter. I know 
that many of them have had their oxvn considerable anxieties and that they have 
been constantly |>ressed by their r*on~lituents to make representations in this House. 
Rut insp’te of this they have not only slmwn irreat personal courtesy to me in re- 
fraininp: from harns<inir crujuirics or critiei-^ms. hut they have responded with grM^d-will 
to iny repr* s ‘ntations to them that it would not he in the public interest to discuss 
the matter until we were in a jx'sition to make n di finite statement. I hope that I 
may read ittto their attitiuh' nor merly an expression of personal good-will but a 
feelincr of eonfidence tint we on this side have been doinn our utmost to work out, 
in the mi 1st of a p<isition of great e >mplexity. a plan wh'eh would really be in the 
best interest of India. In any ease, whatever the reason, 1 would like to accord to 
the House my most irratefnl thanks. 

In consultation uith the Secretary of State and his Majesty’s Government certain 
arrangements have bc^n con"lnded in order to rnsiirc that the currency policy 
announced by the Secretary of Soite last Monday mav he carried out successfully 
and in a manner nv'nt con lnciv*' to the intercM of lindia. There are two special 
features in these arrangements which mu^t be men^oned. In the first place, I am 
authorised to state that the undertaking given bv his Majesty’s Government in June 
last of suppori for India and reaffirmed by the IPrime Minister last week is not in 
any way afTected by the suspension of the gold standard in England and that we 
arc assured of this support of his Maicsty’s Government for the carrying out of the 
policy which I have ant ui nerd. Tn view of the fact that all external oldigaiions of 
the Government of Iiidia are sterlincr obligations, no form of assurance could be more 
appropriate to India’s ne^d or of grentn- value. It is in full and confident reliance 
on this assurance that the Government of India have felt themselves justified in 
sponsoring the pnlipy which I have stated. In the second place, the Government of 
India have had to take into account the po8'*ihility that in the present conditions of 
uncertainty ns to the intornatiom' noei»ion there mipht he an inducement to spe- 
culators to take advantage of ili.- uni.in ^d facilities f>ffered by the Government to 
acquire sterling exchange and tha" ’his might operate to the detriment of genuine 
traders and of public interest. 

Govt’b Proposals 

The Government, therefore, propose to take the following course : The operation of 
the Ordinance whicn was promulgated on Sept. 21 will be terminated and the 
Government will take powers to control exchange transactions eo that their obliga- 
tions as currency authority to soil fterling can hr limited to requirements for genuine 
trade purposes for the fulfilment of obligations incurred prior to Sept. 21 and fox 
reasonable domestic requirements. These powers will be based on an Ordinance and 
rules issued thereunder the terms of which are being communicated to the presa 
to-dav. 

The Government hope to have the co-operation of all hanks and other businesf 
organisations so that this system for so long ns it may be required may work 
smoothly in the interests of genuine trade. All banks will reopen for normal busi- 
ness to-morrow Friday, Sept. 25. 
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Intkknal BamvIN(. Po.sitiox Sof’xn 

In this connection the Government wish «p:niii to repeat the nssurancc f^ivcn in 
their commuiiic^ue yesterdav that the internal bankin.u iH>siti(M) is thoron^^hly Bound 
and that there is not the sli^hlest reason to apprehend any distnrhanci' of normal 
bUBiness conditions in India. I mi*::!^ in this conneetion feiniiid the publie. in ease 
there are any who have doubts re^ardine- the note issiu'. that our hoUlinji; of silver 
rupee is about 127 erorcs aj^ainst a note issue of 14S eun-es. or ti» nut it in another 
^yay. I may say that our stoek is silver rupee is about four times tiie total popula- 
tion of India, men, women and children. If owiii'i: to the u n ex cit'd declaration 
of three public holidays there is any tendency on the ])arf of lh<’ pul)lie to display 
anxiety or to withdraw funds from hanks, the Imperial Bank will render assistance 
to meet all leptimate demands and the Government wiii stand la-hind the Imperial 
Bank in their action. It should be made clear that the resp(iusi!>iliiy for the closing; 
of banks for three days rest on the ( iovernnitiii and not on llic banks thtmselvcs. 
The action was taken* in order to pve the (hn(>rnm<nt tiin t*' jes' ss the interna- 
tional position as regards excliun{<t' to prevent spi-etd:»tion duriii|i, the first period of 
uncertainty and to enalile the (fovernment to make arraign iunls f{>r ‘-(‘cniint; the 
future position. That havinic been aceomjdi-^lied tb'’ wjiy i-; Ojten for re^umplion of 
normal business with eonii)lete confidence. 

Bi P<»si;iov 

I must now turn to another very impoiiant matter -the Govtrnmoni ‘s plan for 
deaUnp: with onr p^cncral buditetary and tinaiu-ial jio^ition. It wa.-^ slaud by his 
Excellency the Viceroy in his sj^rch to the l.rui lature on pt. 14 that wo should 
fihortlv be announrinc th<’=e plans to you. If it had not been for iht inti rvi nt ion of a 
special crisis in the last three day^ that announcement uoiild have la.en made earlier. 
His Exeolh-ncy stated that it was c;.Mntia1 in tlu-c criti<-al times that India shouiu 
demonstrate to the world her eontinned adherence lo the juinciples of ‘'-ouud tinance. 
The importance of this has. if anything, been iin rea^^*d by wlnf ha happened in 
the last few days. We must babuice our curreut e>.]>endiiure by current uicipt and 
live within our* income. 

It will have been app.arent to rdl huiioui.iblc 'lumbcis who hnvt. riudied the finan* 
dal returns that the course of our leveuue re<^(‘ipiN has b. cn falbn;:^ below our bud- 
get estimates. We are satisfied that v. e mU'^t resioi* the equilibrium and that it 
would not be sound practic-- to wait ui-iil the neyt l>ud!.'’et for d(‘ir»e: so. It i-*, there- 
fore necessary to iijfi\)dn-.- in ctner..* ••( .• j'lvvrramnie in which the main permanent 
mca-'ures touard 'be i. ((M-uir... of • jii" ' must )»'- bv wny^fif nUrenchment. 
But in the interval nnid .neasures <>1 retieij. h m iii can h- tuHy tflictivc if will be 
necessary to have i-- oi’i't to oiin: 'i".;, ic .d' ' to ensure an immediate 
equilibrium. 

I trust that Ibi jfuuse will Im satisfied uitli i»iu- pKv ra'uiue atid will find in onr 
retrenchment pro])Osils idl those mca'-nrcs to v hi- !i tluy attach importance. We 
shall endeavour to d.oal honestly and straight!; ' iih thr j fi-iMon. I ha\c now to 
annonm-c that our f :11 ])ro})i>s:il • will be ];:id l.t no-' the Il-'ii-^r on monday nest. 
The procedure will j.roiiib- an ojipi .rlimit y Jnr onr letrcnchmcnt proposah 

about w'hich I haia in cm ;i>kcd ‘.o nfteii *<lnii'.:' ih«- scsMoti and I trust that when 
they see our fnll jdan all hon. member- ■will < •!-« jicTat.' v.iih ns iti doiii/r wliat we 
have tried tri do. that i'' to say, in dealing Inen-’ly a'ld -iiai^litly uith the position 
thinking only of the ]>iibli.- intricst a< a tiiM I i.atiomd (-mci -em y. 

Text of the Currency Ordinonce 

The following is the text of tlu- <»iid ling '^ales Bcgulat’cn Ordinance 

(Ordinance VII of lOB), the list of i ■ '•ocm-t ■! bank.- niiii'd to in '-i-ction d (1) tB) 
of the Ordinance and the Gold an<I Sterling .'^ah- Kegulation Buies, lb.')] 

(1) An Ordinance to Bepeal the (’nricucy t'ldinain-e I'.G], :iiid to regulate the 
sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of tin- Ciirnm-y .\cf, V.L’7. 

Whereas it is expi-dient to rcp<-al the (’uiretH-y Onbriaiiee. lb ’.], and to rcfiume 
and regulate the ales of gold nr stcrlin- under Feelion d of the Currency Act. 
1927, it Jb hereby enacted as follous : 

1. This Orainanec may be called the Gold and Sterling Sales Kegulation 
Ordinance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinann-. 1931, is hereby repealed. 
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3. (1) Nothwifh&tfindin^" anything: rowfainod in section j oi fJn. Uiireocy Acr 
1927 (hereinafter referred (o as (ho said -ertion} nf t^'nld or Meilin^r under 
aaid section — 

(A) shall bo compleled only by the Iinperial Hank of India ibcri matter n f- rri^i 
to as ‘the Hank ) at its local liean otlir*-^ in (’alcnita and Ikimbav . 

(T3) shall be made oftly to branchc'- in (‘akmtla or Konifjuy of bank- fei r!i. 
time bcin^*- rrcojrnised in this h-'lialf f)y (he CM.vernor-fienf ral in Conneil 

tC) f'hall be made for tim)iicin<.r — 

(I) normal trade rtionirernent cxo-ludin^’ any ic.iniixtueiil talliin.’ iimbf 'laii'*- 1‘ 

iJI) contracts completed before the 21si iS*pii.niber 19 K atnl 

iffl) reaaonalde j»ersonal or doim*-i(ic pnrpo'^es : and 

(p) shall not be made lor •* 

;I) financial imports ot -old or silver coin or bullion o: 

(II) li-piid:itiny (he over-old exehamjt! positioii ol an\ banl> in iL.'-p' /t ol ,jn; 
month siib‘-ii|Ufm (•> the mon'h in '•\i,irh the demand tor |.'oid oi bterliiu’ 
made. 

rj) Where an\ d* inand i- imnle nnd*-r tin sai<l .-c linn tin ('nntroll»r ii the 
Ciironry at ( 'ak-iiHa or to (he dtpnty cniilroKer oi the citii-einv at iUn.nbcy. b 
-;hall be for^varded fortliwith io tlu local head olfiet- (.1 the Hank. 

4. The f Tovernor < iem ral in ('(tiincil may by noiiticatif-n in tlu iftr.i'th e/ hnlta 

make rnle=i lA) yirt'Seribine eonfliijons a.s in the amnnut- t»l -“Id i.y fiierliia- v-liie}) 
may b<’ -^o!d to any rccnriiised t»ank nn<l tJn- pro-adore r. ■jiilatinu'- the makinj^ ot 

demands for pole) or Ktimlinc 'I*. prt->erii)in:* th- an’honti*- hich may determin; 
if the conditions impo^fd njjon ^ab > b\ <>i nmh i ilii^ Ordinum-e have l.*Vn ^ali-ri-rl 

< i anthori me n maimpin- pix.riuo of the- Hank to -n-pern! the reeuiinit ion of 
proM'donall;^' ' i* . '^oii/ed baid. '' tut a period not <\ee.-l]ii-, ^(ven da;.- and 

lecnlAtini' (In e'ccivj ) vin'li antlnirity .ind M) p,ini7dly tocajr;'-6nt th*' 

'Idr (trdmAime 

0. \o -.Hit n) otlci pro.TtOoie -)>aii III any coii’i in i( -p».* ! o) anytijO'- 

lone or m ponr! inti!i ioi'iided ?•) l.r dene nndei iln- t'rd'naM 'i th< nd— mnri*' 

•bereiJ'jd*!' 

Kt:* onM/l liVMv- 

The (iovcrnnieBt ot India f'lnaiiee dcpai t im ii* irci ifu at’et' \e 'i*At':'r diUtri 
Siml.a r’tth .'^ept'^mber I'd.d. 

The list of iccoani-.d b^».^lk.^ n tnTed le in -*,•<! a a-. .'1 ijti o* <4oUl and .•'ttrl:n>; 

"a'es rtt.L’'tilati!.n «'‘rd::i.ir,r*\ H).':] .Oid nanu- V(l of jf*,;] i i- a^. /oiiows •— The 

Allahabad Bank. Hatuo Nation:»l, the ri'a 'dain.. Hank of India Ltmiud. the Bank 
of Taiwan (In. fVaitra! Hank of liuiia Januted. tlie Chartered Hank of India. Australia 
and ( hinn Oonip’oii \ationale I H’-<*onj)>tc de Ikm’^ the I'a-tern Hank I, united the 
llonpkonp and '^haimhai fkinkin- ( 'orpotMtion the l.b.yi*. Hank Limited, tht. 

Mercnniilc Bank of Indni Him.iMl tilt' Vaiion.d Hank of indi.a Hinnlcd, the National 

City Bank of \mv V<uk. (lie Vetherlnnd- Tiadine S.*eiity tlu H. and O. [ku'.Linp 
('orporntion, the '-‘nmitomo Bank Limito<l. ih” Yokohama • ie Ikink Himited, the 
XctherlancP Indian Commereinl !»ank. the Ikank nt Baiiula l.iinitid. iheMiiiiii 
Bank Himitecl die Orindly and Conipan\ and Thonia- Cook and n Bai.kci- 
Idraited. 

Urn- inj: Sail OI (om.m vni* sirKiiN*. 

The Governmcni of India I'inancc deparinun* notifit [Pion ne. }) r./.i dated 
•be 24th September. lO.'d. 

In exercise of the powt n eonffiTed by stciion t of the (i(»ld aiul Sterling Salcb 
Bopfiilation Ordinance'. 19..d, (Ordinance VIl of lOdl the CovcrDor-Geiieral in 
Oouneil \s\ pleast'd to m.ike tlu following rules 

1. XhcHe rules may be called the Gold and Stirlin;. >ah'- lupniation Kules, 1931. 

2. An amoiirii of trohl nr ►^teihnp of le^r value than Tik'^.fTO thall not be sold 
to any rccogni.scd hank. 

3. Demands for jj:old or ^terline njii\ he mad*' at the local head oftices of the 
Batik in Calentta and Bombay. 

(A) The seeretary of the local hoard of the Bark at Calcutta ('r Bombay as the 
case may be, shall be the authority to decide if any demand sntisfus the eonditionsi 
imposed by the Ordinance and these ruks and his decision shall he final. 

5 (T) A managing governor of the Bank may call upon any recognised bank to 
satisfy him (A) that it has not been selling foreign exchange for any purpose othii 
than those specified in clause (C^ of sub-scction (11 of section 3 of the Ordinance 
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or for any purpose specified in clause (D) of that sub-section ; (B1 that it has been 
using all its purchases of foreitjn exchange to cover its sales of foreign exchange 
before making a demand on the Bank for gold or sterling. 

(2) If such managing governor is not so s.itisfied he may suspend the recogni- 
tion of the Bank for a period not excetnling seven days. 

(3) A managing governor shall make a report immediately to the Governor- 
General in Council of any action taken by him under this rule. 

Govt. Censured for ns Currency Policy 

26th. SEPTEMBER By 04 votes against 40, the Assembly passed Mr. 8han- 
mukham Chetty’s resolution Cdisuring the Goviriiment of India and the Secretary 
of State for their currency policy. The following is the text of the resolution : — 

“Whereas it is apprehended that it would be seriously detrimental to the interests 
of India ti> link the rupee to sterling under the j)res»'iit conditions ; and whereas 
the action of the (Tovernment of India as the currency authority in maintaining the 
exchantre value of the rn])ee at ^8<l. has ha<l a disastrous efb'Ct on the agrieultural 
and industrial intert'sts of the eonntrv and has resulted in the dc]4<‘tion of the gold 
assets in the Currency Beserve ; atul whereas it is further a])p^*“hi‘nded that the 
linking of the rn])ee to stiTling and the consequent obligation imposed on the Gov- 
ernor-General by the Gold and St»'rling Sales Rrgnhition Ordinance (Ordinance VII 
of 1031) will result in a further friiterintr awav of the gold a.ssets, to the grave 
detriment of the financial and ecnnoniie life of the country ; 

‘This Assembly is of opinion that the (lovernor-fieneral in Council should 
immedialely take siieh st^q>s ns are necessary to ensure that tin* io*al amount of 
gold and vStciling assets in the Paper CurnMicy and Gobi Standard Beservos are not 
allowed on any aceoniit to fall b* low the levtd at which they stand at present : and 
this Assembly is further of opinion that nrnl»T the pres' iit ein'iinisiances it would 
be in the best interests of tin* eonntrv for the Governor-rTeneral in Council to take 
steps to restore Ordinance VI of 1931 and to relieve himself froin the obliL^ation 
imposed upon him l)y see. 5 of the Cnrreney Act of 19 !7 or by Ordinance VII of 
1931. and that in any case, if the Government arc determined to eontinue Ordinance 
VJI of 1931, sneh obligation ought not to be nndertiik*m iinh'ss and until 
substantial long-term credits are to he forthwi'h granted in favour of the Government 
of India in Londi'm by his Majesty’s Government on reasonable terms and 
conditions. 

“Further, this A^'^^'mbly re^'o^ds its etuplndic condemnation and n'S'^ntment, against 
the manner in whndi far-r a li ng d«* •:«.! ) afT-’cting tlv* linatiei.H and economic 
life of th*’ eonnfry hive been taken by the S.^^ret iry of State, for India without any 
reference to the Indian legislature although it was in s'^ssion. 

“With reference to the announeement mad(‘ by the hon. the Finn nee Member about 
the infrodneiion of a second Finance Bill. th'S Assembly is of o])inion that proposaln 
for taxation should not he made without giving du^ notice to hon. Members ana that 
no proposals for taxation must be made in the pre'=ent session.” 

The resolution was debated the whole day. the non-officinl parties e.\)>rcssing the 
fear that the linking of the rupee with the sterling would further fritter away 
India’s gold rcs»Tves and urging that if Ordinance no. 7 is to be ermtinned the 
British Government should give long term credits on reasonable terms and 
suggesting that the sujiplcmentary Finance Bill be not introduced in the current 
session. 

Mr. Bhanmukham Chetty, the mover, ^aid it was an irony of fate than when 
India's delegates at the Round Table Conference were discussing the political 
emancipation of the country, the Becretary of Btate had by one stroke of the pen 
subjected India to economic slavery unheard of even in the melancholy history of 
India. The decision of the Becretary of S»{itc in favour of the sterling exchange 
standard meant indirect preference for Britain agidiiBt foreign eountries whose trad© 
totalled two years ago to Rs. 386 crores against Rs, 172 erores with E' glnnd. India’s 
gold reserves had been depleted to the extent of 66 crorcs through the exchange 
policy. Mr. Che*ty demanded an assurance that not one ounce of India’s gold 
would he touched even if the ruinous policy dictated by Whitehall was to be 
pursued strong. 

Mr. Mody asked how long should the rupee be linked with the sterling, and 
affirmed that the grant of Bclf-governnient would be a shadow, if India was 
not financially independent. 
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The Finance Member contended that if the rupee was not linked to the sterling 
there might be difficulties of raising money to meet the normal sterling obligations 
and in paying the sterling loan when it matured. Fortunately India had a definite 
assurance of support from his Majesty’s Government. The present position had 
many advantages for India and there was nothing in it to prevent the rupee rising 
to the uppiT gold point. India’s trade with England was not inconsiderable and 
it was, therefore, to her interests to have the rupee linked to the slerliiig, especially 
as they had the support of a big creditor country like England, feir George 
Bchustcr assured the House that the Government were keeping m view the necessity 
of preserving the gold reserves and hoped that the arrangements to be made would 
be such as to cause no anxiety. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir bitterly attacked the Secretary of State's autocracy and 
asked what w as the use of England promising to help India after she had become 
bankrupt. 

The PiiEbS Bill 


28th. SEPTEMBER A technical dilfieuhy was created over the Press Bill 
when the Hou-e met on this d iy. The di.liculty was caused by the fact that a wrong 
Bill, iiam'*ly, the one introiJuced at Delhi was published in the Oaxette of India. 
When the Assembly found itself faced with this biiuation, the President invited 
iuggeations ns to how to i^olvc the deadlock. 

Sir Lincelor Graham, Sir Hari Singh U mr and Mr. lianga Iyer put forward 
their HUggestions but the President inviterl further suggtstions and promised full 
cooperation. In the afternoon all party leaders met the Prisident informally 
and after considering various issiir.< decided to aeeept Mr. Ranga Iyer's 
solution, namely, that the iTcss Bill ns i»ow l>efore the Assembly in the form 
amended by the seletl eomrnitiee be withdrawn and that this be followed immediately 
by the introduction of a fresh Pre.ss Bill in tin fonn in which the select comruittee 
had amended it and that all parties of the House should agree thereafter to pass 
through the stages of consideration and passage without trying intermediary motions 
of a dilatory character. 

Ancient Moncments Bill 


29th. SEPTE MBER '.“-’Tha normal bu&iiuss containing ofticial bills and rcBolutious 
was taken into consideration to-day. The .Gieient Monuments Preservation Bill was 
moved for consideration by Sir Fazl-i- Hussain. 

Sir Fazl-i- Hussain said the main oiijeets of the bill were scientific control of 
excavations and permitting of oulfide co-operation whether from private bodies in 
India or abroad. Th re were two views in the House, one wishing the bill bo 
circulated and the other wanting a select committee, J'he object or both the 
motions, he understood, was to prev<‘nt the oultlow of archaeological finds from 
the country. Tht; House, he said, would agree that outside eo-operaiion, if agre^ 
upon, would reqiiin* some pro rata share from the finds rather that be content 
with the mere satisfaction of seientific researeh and iu order to determine what that 
share should be, a strong select committee would serve the purj>osc. lie made it 
clear that he was opposed to the ouifiow’ of all fiuds of national ^importance which 
he assured the House w’ould be preserved. 

Ru Sihib H irbilas Sarda moved fiir circulation of the bill. 

In the discu-^sion that follow'cd Mr. French (Bengal off'icial) and Mr. Vamin 
Khan opposed circulation, W’hile Mr. Amarnath Dutt supported the motion. Mr. 
French pointed out that archaeological firuls if they went out of the country 
served as culitiral ambassadors. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour was for a compromise and suggested that the bill with 
the main issues be circulated for eliciting public opinion, which could be considered 
by the select committee. 

Sir Fazl-i-Hussain was agreeable to the suggestion, but Mr. fearda pressed hia 
motion to a division, with the result that the House rejected it by 24 voles to 
50. The Assembly thereafter acceptetl the motion to refer the bill to a select 
committee. 

Supplementary (Jr ants 


In the afternoon the Assembly was busy voting the supplementary grants. Sir 
(icorge Schuster moved for a grant of Rs. 11,5 r, OCX) iu re8i>ect of miscellaiieoua. 
Messrs. Aiuurnath Dutt, B Das and Hariraj Sarup by means of cuts raised the 
question of representation of Bengal, Orissa. Indian trade and landlords on 

the R. T, C. 
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Sir. treof/ie Huiny. on behalf of (he Government, made it dear that nomination 
was made by iiis Majesty's Government and not the Government oi India. He, 
however, felt tiiar cou'iidenn^ the m.iiriiitude of the interests involved even if an 
aijgel from heaven had made the seleetion of delegates motions for cuts would 
have been th<' same o: the aeeiida paper Member* reprer.eiiiia^-' v.irious interests, 
however, wero unduly apprelieirive a- then; was no qm-tiou ol counting votes at 
the Round Table C\nif reine but of ueighine opinions. 

The motions were i jected by the Uouso. 

The demand under itie head miscelhineous was granted williout any cut. 

The Assembly then tid)onriU'd lor few ininiites and reassembled at 5 p. m. when 
iSir George Sehii>ier presi nted the hnan. ial stattmnmt. Tb.e following is the text of 
the spj.’ocm ' 

Govl. of India** Financial Siatement 

T riS'. to make .1 ritaierncnt on tin firian<.ial position and uiir plans ior dealing 
with it. in somt what nmrnal ami diflieuit circum- laae*’.;, On the one hand it n- 
nceesr-ai’y that wc '-hotild iioi d^hiy in rc'-'tonnL' etpuiibrium I'/tween the revenue and 
the evj-.cndiTure: ec; ihc utiu*! hand ihe fo.iiidatl.'i)-' on whieh ve have to ba-^e out 
ostimater. ar* at tli-’ iiion.’ jjt flnciuaiine owing to the thauge^ vvhieh have come 
upon our enuem V position in tin; avccK uhieii ha- hist jea-.'^nd. fhh the very nature 
of that change make if all the nnuv oar intei'nal huanctal n 'Siti'OTi 

•hould be snmid for nn -e tie' eoiiui!’;. i' i‘ui adrift trom fh- inoarm-M ot ine gold 
suiiulard it i'' pa lieuiarlv m- evv;o\ f., a<..tid getting mi*, .mv son vd inflaiionui} 
position r-^nlti.-ii. loem a iaiiure tn iMlam- th* euireni expendifuie with the curreni 
revenue. 11 we e-m <‘o:ivin.-e (he w.-iid th.it out iiifernal tnidgetary and monetary 
position ifc .'■■(Umd. then wifii onr favourable balance of riadi we .hdl be nlJe to 
preeerre eoiuidenet in (-tir eurren* y and s.a\c tie- c(niuiiy Irma ihrj* ’ Ji'-usters ■which 
hon. ftU mbor‘ who ' on .'Saturday pr'>f(“^-ed te apprehend. J h''rcfore, we 
mint rake imioeJia'e w. |.« le en'-urt and -'.lid bemdadon- lor our internal 

position. 

Sir George ^eliusic' j'eiugni/ed ihui ilie iiieiub. i- w.eild In ].ut lu \ cry great 

inconvenienee b> any suvlden ehaiig:c in the plans Inn the ( ee> ei iim' iit ought no» 

to hesitate to a^k th** m to make any ‘'aeriii.’e inv(>l\eU. d’h ' Ifovemment 

would not h(i\\e\ei, disregard tlm ia.st pnrtion oi (Im nn.tiun of the l>t‘pui> ITcsi' 

d'‘Ut. whieh wa- jia'.sed i.y a lare" majority oi the Hoihc on >;iinrday. 

d'he rduaiut Mcnibei' tlieii jtroeeedcd to ih'al with tin- leu iuu prvn-;p».\>' and said 
that then' ner,- indienrion^ *hftt the I md jet estiinute" l .r tli^ < ire^.ais \\ould fall short 
by at least R*'. Id enu.^'- ..n .-.'itton pitn-egoocL. sujaj An UKonn-ias deheit ol 

I erore'- Ha- expi'eicd md iln- total would )•< \t> II n'or;-. dii l:d:h-’. The rail- 
way tratre; returns w.ti Mr\ dis.purtine and tin raiiwav »-.nd ibutiom- would cauSL 
a funh'-T loss t'> til - of Its. c-,rores. ;;i; lukh-. Th-- g-.‘i»ei'd lin.mcial heudia;. 

showed Ji lo.=s of its. i! eiore^. I'd iakhs. As the budg' i poividevi lor a Hurplns ol 
1 iaivh on the basi- of the ju’e-ent estimafes tlnTc would Ik; a net deiicil oi Rs. PJ 
croros, X) lakhs. There seemeil jiu jn.siitication fur eNfiectinc' an> large impiovcmeutfi 
in the- biidm'tarv po-ittoii for tin- in \i yivir and a further dellut of Rs. crore.- 

lor ibdJ-.’ld iiju.si be e.xpeeted. 'J'hef'" two d*’tieit> ei.iiiaile<l J{s. id eioi’f :? h lakh" 
and to hll (his deficit only eiglileeii months remained. 

The line ol iii iion the Goven)m<ni proponed lell undet ihit-c lir-uncl li.ncii 
bii’Btly. reduetioim in ixpendii ure due to more eeoimmieal organisation ol tlie 
‘TOverniiKait's departments and rotrielion of aetivitns: seet.ndly .tii emergency eui 
n. the salaries; thirdly, fresh taxation. 

.""ir George S-hnsfer. eontinuing, said njan> d' tails lemulni'd to i»e worked out 
iuit the Government’s aim and intention wa- to adh'-re as closely p.nsibie to the 
recamraendaiiona of the lielreiichiiieni Committee.- whose work wui highls praised 
About Ks. croros tvas cxpceieil to aceriie from i-ivil rcirenehnujnt. 

Regarding array retrenchment, the Einanee Memlier desired publicl;, to acknow- 
ledge his keen appreciation of the helpful manner in which the Commanderdn-Chiel 
and the principtd staff officers hud worked with the Army Retrcnehmf nt Committee 
and had, in principle, accepted the majority of their projio-sals. TJu? reductions 
guaranteed by the army authorities amouutecf next year to a net reductiou of Rs, 
4}^ crores. This included Rs. if crores of non-recurring expenditure on the epccial 
programme of re-C(piipment, which though very necessary and important Sir Philip 
Chetwode had agrK'd to post|x>ne, li did not include the cuts in the officers’ pay 
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or the Bavings which ina^ accrue from the rediiclious of troops— a fjuestion which 
waa now under examination by the Committee of Imperial Defence. Thus, in two 
years, the army expenditure had been reduced from lis. 55 crorcs to Rs. 4 7,40 crores, 
which w'as no mean achievement and was brought about by the patient hard work 
of the Army and f^inance department with the chosen Assembly members. 

Referring to the emergency cuts in pay, Sir GtH)rge Schuster said 

I now come to the difficult question of an emergency cut in pay. I.»et me state 
at the outset the general conclusions reached by the Government as part of the plan 
which I am now presenting. 

These arc, first, that any cut applied must be general and on a fair basib. 
Secondly, that it should be of a temporary nature not extended beyond the need of 
the present exceptional emergency. Its justification is in the need for a common 
sacrifice in a national emergency. Although it may be said that the subordinate 
ranks have gained from the low level of prices there is as yet no proof of a 
substantial fall in the cost of living of many classes of Government servants. Thirdly, 
that it should not in any way afi'ect the pension or provident fund rights. We have 
given a great deal of thought to the way in which a cut should be applied and 
after the most searching consideration of all sort'* of graduatetl scales we have 
come to the following conclusions 

We think, first, that a simple plan i.s the best and that although it inav be 
necessary to exempt the pay below a certain low limit at the bottom, a uniform 
scale is really the fairest and best in the public interest. We consider that the rate 
should not exceed lU per cent in any individual case and that, as 1 shall explain 
later, this should include the enhancement of income tax now proposed. For th(‘ 
general (fovernrnent services we think that the limit of exemption snould ordinarily 
b<‘ about Hs. 40, perhaps a bit higher, perhaps a bit lower. I ought, however, to 
mention that special considerations may have to be a])plic‘d to a great commerr.’ial 
undertaking like the railways but the maximum will not be exeecdSi in any case. 

I may, however, heic interpo.se that I am plea.sed to b(’ able to say that Hi.s 
Excellency lht‘ Viceroy has de< ided that he will impose upon himself a cut of 20 
per cent and that for ourselves, the members of his Council, wc will surrender 15 
j)cr cent of our pay. 

The action to be taken by the provincial Governments in regard to officers within 
their rule-making powers will be for their own d‘*cision bu^ we have little doubt 
that they will recognise the desirability of attaining throughout India as large a 
measure of uniformity us possible. In this connection I may mention that unifor- 
juity is particularly desirable iu the police service and. since the local Government 
are far more concerned in this matter than the central Government, we shall not 
reach (he final conclusions in this case until after further consultation with them. 

I must also refer to the fact that it does not lie within the power of the Goverumeut 
of India to take decisions as regards ail the officers within its service. Certain officers 
have been guaranteed their rights under the Government of India Act and these cannot 
be altered without legislation in the British Parliament. As regards other ofiicers. 
their position is governed by the Fundamental Rule 2d and can only be altered 
under rules made by the proper authorities. For the great l.ulk of officers the 
nile-making power now lies with the Government of India and the local Goveni- 
inentB subject to the sanction of the Secretary of State in Council. There are certain 
ofiieers, however, in regard to whom the Secretary of State in Council has himself 
to make the rules. 

The position is that we have received the assurance of the Secretary of State 
that he will sanction the rules which we or the provincial Goveruments may make 
in those cases where we or they have the power. Further in regard to officers 
protected by the Government of India Act or in regard to whom the Secretary of 
>Statc has authorised himself to make rules, I am authorised to say that 
hia Majesty’s Government are satisfied that a financial necessity exists 
amounting to a national emergency which requires that a reduction should 
be made in pay and that his Majesty’s Government have undertaken to introduce 
legislation in Parliament at the first praelicablo opportunity. The legislation 
would be of an emergency character and would authorise the ^retary 
of State ill Council to reduce the salaries of officers protected under the Government 
of India Act for a limited period and subject to a maximum of 10 per cent, which 
would be inclusive of enhancement of income-tax contained in my present financial 
proposals and subject to discretionary power for the Secretary of ^tate in Council to 
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make exceptions in cases ot hardship. It wonK! nppl.\ to a specijil (‘la>s of projcetCH.! 
oHiccrs servin*; under hnal Governments as m<H as under the (lOvernintMit ol India. 
Oiliccrs not specially proteel(‘d hy the ( iovcniiin'nt ol India Ai t hut in regard to 
u’hoin the Secretary of State lias himsell to make rules would be treated on tin* 
same lines as iiroteeted ollieers. 

This is a ‘general des(*ription ot our plan and wc shall explain onr jiroposals in 
^^roater clelail at later slaee in tin* disciis.sions on tlic l-'inance Hill. parlicularl\ . as 
icoards the (‘xemplions Ailiich may ho mado in the lower orailc". We think (hai i( 
shoiiKI he praelicanle lo impo‘'e cuts irom l>e<-emher I next. Ii mu‘'f he 'ilivirlx 
explained lliai llii're is no inlenli«'/i that f!ie\ should naiiain operative 

iK'yoml Jllareli 'll, llld.’l. J'iiex uill n-'i !>«• continned heyond liial ila/e 
ivifhont furlli(‘r examination ol eeonn(iii. londiiioii'- and. il economic 

conditions so iiNjiiired or permitted, we •-fionlJ iveonsidei them hefore 

that dale. .\iid tiiat hrinns me to a j»oint ol es>-eiifial impoilaiiee in this maftc'r. 

\ eiit of this naliire must he re^^arded a^ a vtrv ixeeplional mea-nie wliieh can 
oid.x l)(‘ justified in very exceptional eirenmsfjin<‘«'s. It js notliinc le-" than a direct 
vari.atioii of conditions under wliieh an ollicrr mlias tioxernmeiil --(‘rviee and if 
mnsi Ik* roim'mhi'red tiial the S(*i-nriiv of iho-'i eondifions r(‘pre‘'(“MtN an esseiili.d 
attraction of seiwit e iimha’ t loyernnu'til. If would he fatal lo the piihlie inlerc''! it 
that sens(' of security were d(‘sfroy<'d. 'I'liendoi e. no v.arialioii can lie jll^lilieil exci pi 
in a real national cmercenev and when il is (piite clear that all nilier meii‘'nres h:i\e 
heeii fully frii'd. lueii sti, il is luvNssary to exnmine fh<- ease still further. We mii't- 
le>l the (MiKacenev hv an <*xaminalion of causes whieji have eieated it. 


In the presenl ease il was clear tliat the eimaveia \ had arisiii iiom an 
nnpreei'deiilcd fall in the priee^' of those eommodilic'^ whi'h India produces and on 
whiidi tlie r(‘vcnne ol the eountrx depoinl". Tlie value ( I eommndiiies had fallen 
too h'w in terms of money, riie value of money had p,one iiji too hieh. Hni in the h'C'l 
days a ehaiyue ha" hi'en miule in flic liasj- on which the value ol oiii iiHmey or oin 
unit of eniT(‘iiev viepends. 'rin* result', of ilii" or of any L'eiieral (vonomie recovery 
|)i‘oduciii.Li' an improvement in (he revenne position may make* it neee‘’"arv to 
eoMsider th(' jiistit cation and neta'ssitv lor Ihi" i iit. Il is ol eoiii O' clear that a 
jzeiieval deelim' in the jjiold value ol the rupee would ade. t all servants of the 

(Jovernment alike, while I nii^ht fiirtJier mention ineideni.illy dial if on the olhei 
hand the rupee had hi' si detached from sterling and lie* vmIip’ ot rupiv liad lathei 
ai)pre<aat,ed oi declined in relation to "lerlinc, there would liavi' hi'cn sAim* iliirereiiee 
in the eas<* ol certain ela<.4(‘S ol ottieers of which the (lovi'nimenl would liavt* had 

to fake aecounl. 1 lowev er that may be or niiuht have lean, wha^ I havelo "ay now 

is that in flu' eondit ions on which we have lo ba'^e onr pr(‘>enl estimate", we and 

liis Majesty’s G<»vernm('n( con-'ider an eMn‘ri.eni y eiil "a the liiu's alreadv indicated 
to be absolutely esscnli;.!. 

As regard" the linam ial efU’ct of culs on the ‘'cale whieli we projiose, I iiave 
(‘sliinaled tlie position roiiL’hly as jollow" f<'i the pnrposi' of my jir(‘"ent linaiieial 
plan ; 


])iit th(.- lotal saving Inr Ibd.b.ld at 11 » lakh- and loi the loin months 
from lleeemher 1 ol the enrrent >ear at ii.b lakli". This im liuh'S savings on the 
personnel ol the Tosls and d\‘le^^raphs department. 

: — The savin^i; on railway" will la very "uli'.lantia!. I refrain from civiuL' 
an c.xaef I'uiiiK' |)eii(liiie the liiial seitlemeiif ol a plan. In any ease, il will not 
directly atl'eet my present ])ropO"al" ior w( eon.sider that anv savin;j efteeled by a 
flit ill pay on railways miisi be utilised lo improve fheii- own infernal position and 
that it eaiinot lx* translated into any inijunvenienl oi ffueral i-eveniu's. As 1 have 
alrc.'ady "laled, a cut in tael will only be jnsiiliable dnrimj tlm eontiniiaiiee of the 
pn>"('nt emeriieij<‘y and during sueli period vv< ran not in anv ease rely on reec'iviiiL- 
any licneral eontribntiun IVom the railways, ft is in our opinion esscaitial that if 
duy liav(* any margin if sfiould be imule available lor rcdiieiion in freif^hts on 
aiirieultural ]>roduets. 

Arnnf \ - As re^artls ainiy oflieers. the sain(‘ cut will apply to them as jo civil 
oHieors ot the (h)vcriim(‘jit. \\'(‘ estimate a savin”' ol To lakhs in Vd.‘l2-dd and LV) 
lakhs tor the tour monttis of the eiirrejil year from I)ee(>mlK‘r 1. I may note that if 
this .saving; i" elleeteil it will reduce the e.\i»eiiditure ol the armv next year to 'HVbo 
eroivs, 

liCtore luininj; to m w taxation the jMiiaiiee Member said that tlie (lovi'iiiment 
expected an im rease in revenue of tme erore, Ixiih this year and next, by 1h(‘ abolition 
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)f tho salt crcdii fiVKlrm. The main plank of tlv nen- laxatio}. w.t- tmiiwirv 
.inrhai'Ke <)»> J>h rxistinp witlj lln* «‘Xn-plioii of niwtoni- and f‘xpnrt dutin^. 

Willi this (‘x<‘cpli()n a Hurrharuo of -o J>«'r <'»‘nt (»n cxisim!.' nor- on all ri)-tonr' 

Hid ('xcisr dmi(_-^ iiirlinlin;^ sal*. irnnnnr tax and ^nnrj-tM.x vm- |.ro).oM.d. 

Ifr said ; “'i'lir prinriplr [< nniforin hat a- r<vards inroni'>tax tfirre 

is an adminiHtrativr diMirnlty iiiaMimch as thr tax ailhofj^di otdy imjjosrd 

as from Ort. 1 has to hr colierted on a twelve monihs basis. It uonld 

lead to ^^real hardship in the rase* of salaries or other inrome taxed at the 
soiirre if wt! wenj to sujiplrrnent the defltirtioris already madt; hy a ref rosf)e< »ive 
inereasr at the full rale of -d prr eent. 'J'hercf(»re we propose that the snrrliar^'e for 
(he eniTont year should be li’/i per cent, on inrome-tav bid if uill hr rollc.rfcd 
d, thin raft' on (Jie whul(3 yrar's inrome. Apart from the>.e /^nner.il surrharL'es we 
ii\: forced to inelnde et.Tlain new laxes. A^i ret.mrds inrunie-tax wt.' eo/isid(*r that 
ni ihis enierL-rnry thi.'re is jnstifir ition for rediirine the exemption limit and irn- 
a small lax oi four pir- in tJjr nip<‘<- <>n ineoiiir- briwrrn Jis, and 

b’s. b.iHK) pel annum. I'oi- thr -.ouf rr;i<on- a- I ha\r i xjdainrd alifady in eonner- 
i<tii with lilt' -urrhare*' on rxi-iiiiL' iiirotnr-tax. tlir I’an- will br impo.-ed at two 
inr- f'oi' 111 '* rniiriit year and lour pir- loi- thr m-xt \rai. 

dV’ith rr;.:ard lo rtrvt laxc' lie- import duty <in artitiend -ilk* i- rai-rd from I’O to 
1) pri rriii, tliaf on nniliri.d -ilk yarn trom lU (o l.d prr ernl. tJic duly on brown 
near in.mi IN. H-J'J-n (o I!-. A iniiiimnm ol I U". duty on earli pair <•] boot 

md slior- and an imira-rd dniv |Jum 'J(j to in prr eriif. on rampiior i- pro[>o-rLl. 
rile net re-nli wouI<l br to lai-I- thr eriier.d ]<-vrmi(' laiill fiom l.d to -0 i>cr rent. 

''ir tb’oiyr N''hu>lri -aid thrrr wa** -omr ju-!itiealion for iii)]>o-ine lU prr rent 
lni> on marhinny and dyi - and ol anna prr ]K)nncl on raw roiton. Inland 
fo-iaer lad'- would br inrreu.-t'd for intri- and po-( raids by one hall’ whirli 
liould ju'odnrr I'-i. lakhs and U" lar to ro\<r thr jui'r^rnt drlleit of IL’ lakh-. 

In woikiiie 'hr an<l tinalls -nmmarl-iiie .-dl plan- ili< rinaiirr Mt'mbrr 

-aid ihr xrar -lioiild rlo,r wiili a drlird ol IN. IO.II.lH! (' nio. lad on the ollnr hand 
llK{Jb»:t wiiiild show iinprovriuriii - a- follow-: — Uel rrneliiiirnl mra-urt'- with rid'' 
in lie- pay should yirld s.'.ii) lakh- airl with rxira tax.dion ami fnrlhrr rwi'niir 
ihr tnial impi’ONrnr'iil -hould br IN. lM. 7 f'* > aeain-l thr atii ieipatrd ilrtirit of 
IN. T.t.bt i,(t * b* >' • ami thr' \ear sbriild rlo-.- wi'h a -iirplii- ol IN. it thr 

fol'rra''!*' air fnllillrii, 

Nontiiminr Sir ( M-orer Srini-trr -aid : Ihn 1 ma\ put llir position in aiiolher 
t\ay which throw- up in a still m<>rr la\oiiral>)( held what wr ar*' j>iopo-ine. 1 
ha\'r rxplaim-d ihal on tlir prc-'enl r-lim.de- thr roinbmrd drtirit lor thr two yrai- 
i- in-l ()V('r IN. .'I'.'.O.b rrort ^\■r may fairl> -a) that liall thr riinen! ytar'- drfirii 
lia'' alrradx lirrn inmrrrd. xiy ab’.mi IN. d.S't eroirs. 11 wt' look at onr la-k a- 
(Wir ot liaviiij^ to mak< a new biide, ! tor IS imuitli- -lartinr with ( )rl. 1 we .-lioiiM 
have lo lind mean- f (illiiiw a eap of IN. rrore-. \A'(' are artiiall> providing 

lor liiidiii^ improvement- of IN, .tLIl ei'on'- over (hr next IS month-, ’riirteforr. 
wr arc not only provi<linr a halaner lor that inriod but wr -liouid hnvi' a surplu- 
ol IN. 4.S0 eroVi's toward- makiur up tin* driirit ol IN. d.S(J rrore- in llu- fii-t hall 
of Ihr < uiTeu( year, il thr-i' lorcra-t- are fultillrd. then e\ru il there i- uo improvr- 
mriii in tlie erunomie po-iiion. tlie rinanrr M«'ml»rr, when hr ]Uf>rnl- the biulurt 
lor PJ;);{-;>J. will liml liim- ll ill piw^rs-ion of a -urplii- of IN. ri'oi’rs and hr 
will be able to maki’ a -ul).r>tani i.il ra-me of the burdens. 

Tt i.- ])i'rhap.s forrea-lin;^ I«m< mm h to say in wliat <>rdrr tlie-r rrdurlion.s -lioiild 
br made, but theif are <-ri’(,aiM principle-; wliieh we considi'r must be ubsi iyrd ami 
I <an say without hesitation that (he relirf should eonu' lirsi in reslorin^i iJk* 
l uirr^oney euN in pay and secondly in (akinjr oil' thr surehaiiit* on income lax now 
to l.u* impo-rd, I think w'r may i)redirt with a- mmh eirtainty as is po—ible fiw 
any siieh foreea-t- (hat th<’-;t' <pe<'ial im]>o‘<ition- will iK't in any ra-e be extended 
beyond March, lOdd. 

Afli'i’ ex])laiiun|; that the pre-nd dilliriilties had not heon caused by increased 
I'Xpenditure but by droj)- in the yield of the enrrent taxes and revenue from rom- 
merrial departments and deterioration iindt'i* iitianrc heading;-, the Finiinee Member 
conrluded ; “J referred at the outset of my spereh to the dangers, now that wi' an* 
divorced from a j;old standard, of any intlationary action for the purposes of meeting 
the current I'xpenditure of the (Jovernmenl. H once that process starts, it may hr 
impossible to save the eouiilry from a eomi*letc collapse of its currency. That ha- 
been the cxpcriein c of all countries whose currencies collapsed after the war. They 
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all weut through the same process. Bud^^ctary deficits* were met first by borrowing, 
then a reduction and reluctance of the public to subscribe to Government loans or 
treasury bills then recourse to the note printing press and inflation to provide 
funds to meet the current public expenditure, then collapse in confidence in the 
currency, notes being printed faster and faster, until the amounts reached astrono- 
mical figures and finally a complete disappearance of any value to the currency at 
all. We want to erect a solid barrier against the possibility of India getting on to 
that slippery slope. That is the essential justification for our proposals. We have 
heard much* talk in the last days about the disappearance of our ciiiTency reserves 
but no currency reserves can be large enough to stand up against a lack of confi- 
dence in the ciirrcni y. Rciserves are only valuable to tide over temporary difficulties. 
The real safeguards inust be confidence in the soundness of the country’s financial 
situation. If a country meets current expenditure with current revenue and if 
further, it has a favourable balance of trade, then it can face all the vicissitudes 
of fortune with confidence and its actual currency reserves are of minor importance. 

That brings me to the last thing which 1 have to ^ay to-day. I know our pro- 
])0sal8 of taxation will be criticised, but I appeal to all critics, either in this House 
or outside it, not to criticise them hastily or unfairly. We believe wc are doing the 
right thing tor India : that in those critical times, and looking 'to the years before 
us when we have to meet heavy loan maturities, both external and internal, a matter 
of vital import aiie(! is to jiroserve the trust of the pnl)1ic of India and elsewhere, 
in the soundness of our financial po'^ition. Let the hon. members by all means 
examine our proposals with searching criticism, but I would ai>peal to them with 
all the emphasis which I can command to do or say nothing which will lead the 
outside world to suppose that they have not a full sense of their rc8])on8ibility or 
that they do not believe that the paramount duty of every man who has India’s 
interests at heart and who can in any way influence the situation is to preserve 
intact that financial stability on which the" whole fabric of the country’s life aepends. 


Supplementary Finance Bill 

Aitei the financial statement, Sir George Schuster moved ioi leave to introduce 
the supplementary Finance Bill. Sir Uari Simjh Gour opposed introduction. He 
thanked the Viceroy on the voluntary cut of 20 per cent and wished that this good 
example had been followed by members of the Executive Council and superior 
services. He regarded the fresh taxation ns plundering the poor man's money. 
Recalling how the Assembly had been recommending that the Oovernment shoiifd 
overhaul the national expenditure, Sir Hari Singh Gour pointed out that four and 
a half crores reduction in the military expenditure now’ announced was too inade- 
quate and suggested that there should be a reduction of at least ten crores. Theni 
was urgent need of economy in the civil expenditure as well for which they awaited 
the full reports of the various retrenchment committees. He thought that it was 
possible to balance ihe revenue and expenditure by economy measures. He, there- 
fore, regarded the Finance Bill as premature and inopportune. Even this morning 
he gave a preliminary warning not to introduce the Bill, but the Government 
flouted the con.sidered opinion of the Assembly. Hem'c out of self-respect they should 
oppose introduction. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, on behalf of the Independents, endorsed Sir Hari Singh Gour’s 
observations. Ho pointed ont the thin attendance at the fag end of the session and 
recalled the warning given to the Government in the last Dtjlhi session that no 
fresh proposals of taxation should be considered without the fulleel exploration of 
the avenues of retrenchment. There was no justification for the huge standing army. 
As regards civil expenditure the Retrenchment Committee over which he himself 
preside had not completed examination of the scope of economy and thought that 
there was a larger scope than what the Finance Member anticipated in respeert of 
the departments not yet examined. 

Sir Georfje Sahuster, replying, agreed to postpone consideration of the Bill for a 
special session early in November. He explained the difficulty of giving complete 
effect to the recommendations of the retrenchment committees in every single item 
without examination, but hoped that before the House met in November at Delhi, 
the final reports of all retrenchment committees -would be available so that more 
economies might be effected as he desired. There was none who hated taxation 
measures more than himself but they could not possibly deal with the present situ- 
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ation merely by means of retrenchment. It was ridiculous to suggefet that the mili- 
tary expenditure could be reduced as Sir Hari Singh Gour wanted, within six 
weehs 

The Finance Bill was then introduced by 57 against 43 votes and it was decided to 
take it into consideration early in November at Delhi. 

The Assembly then adjourned till the nextday when the Press Bill as amended by 
the select committee was placed before the House. 


The Piess Bill 

:iuik. SEP'TEMBKR :~Thv. Assembly debated the whole clay the Press Bill a? 
amended by the Select Committee. The motion of Mr. Amarnath Diitt for circulation 
of the Bill Was lost without division. 

Mr. C. S. Kanga Iyer was for immediate consideration of the Bill as it was 
honelefis to expect the Crovcrnnient to go beyond what it had agreed to in the 
Select Committee. 

Sir Harisingh Gour pressed tin four ]>oinls mcniioin'd in the dissenting minutes 
and pleaded for postponement of discussion for a day in order to effect a compro- 
mise on those points. 

Sir James Crerar stoutly resisted the invitation of Sir Harisingh Gour and 
finally the motion for consideration was carried. The House then adjourned. 

Jfif, OCTOliKR The clause by clause eonsidt-ration of the Press Bill was t.iken 
up to-day. Dr. Ziaiuldin moved for the deletion of clause 3 of the Bill, as he felt that 
it violatiKl the main principle of jurisprudence. He held that the Muslim press would 
snfler most if the clause was adopted. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour supported the motion. 

Sir James Crerar, while opposing it, held that the motion would negative the 
main principle of the Bill. The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. Sitarama Uaju next moved for the deletion of sub-clause 1 of dause 3 of 
I he Bill, which related to the demand of seenritics from new presses. 

In the discussion that followed, l‘andit S. N. Sen, {-^ardar Sant Singh, Babu 
Gaya Pershad Singh, Sir Abdur Bahim, Mr. 8. Banga Iyer, and Sir Hari Singh 
Gour supported the motion^ while Mr. Studd. Mr. Kabir Ahmad, Mr. Yamin ^an. 
and Dr. DeSou/a opposed it. 

Sardgr Sant Singh felt (hat the Bill would replace the rule of law by the will of 
the executive. 

Sir Abdur Bahim held that the clause went much further than the object of the 
Bill. He did not agree that magistrates should be given such wide powers to deal 
with printing presses. It showed that there was a sort of presumption that printing 
press business was a dangerous trade and new presses would be a danger to the 
the public peace. The clause ofl'euded the law of the land. 

Mr. C. S. Banga Iyer felt that no newspaper should start with a mill-stone 
round its neck, which* this clause sought to do. He reminded the House that the 
newspaper would be the only means oi carrying on agitation against the magistrate, 
(he only relic of the bureaucracy in (he days of the coming democracy. 

Sir Hari Singh (lour pointed out that the mere giving of security was in itself a 
disgrace which no respectable member of society would tolerate. The case of the 
Opposition was that under the clause the Government were seeking judicial powers 
witnout submitting to the rcvisional powers of the High Courts. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour warned the Government that at the fag-end of the session 
they through their majority were taking advantage of the thinness of the non- 
official members in pushing through the Bill. 

Mr. Studd claimed that the clause dealt with one section of the press only which 
had been indulging in incitement to violence. The clause, he said, would not 
operate harshly. He referred to the deposit of security by candidates to the legis- 
lature and said none felt any disgrace in doing so. Mr. Studd admitted that he 
did not like the Bill, but the House should remember that in a time of emergency 
many disagreeable things had to be tolerated. 

Mr. Yamin Khan said that the clause could only be understood when the House 
bad before it the purpose of the Bill. The deletion of *the clause would take away 
the power to deal with old oflenders who might come out in a new guise after 
security had been demanded from them. 
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Or. DoSon/.n ])ninUMl out tlint an nppoal <o Tli^h (\)uii.K wns not provided, 
because presumably they (the Jli^h Courts) would have no ni.aterinl to decide 
the ease. 

Sir Janies Crerar at. the out set made* il clear that he re^'janb'd the cbniso vital to 
the whole Bill and in ease il was deleted by the House he would not think il worth 
while to proceed with the Bill. He would join hands with the Opposition if the 
times were normal. But the times were m*l normal and the Bill before the llonso 
was an emermaiey le^islati»m. It w’as in (»rder to meet such an enuT^eney tliat the 
(Jovernmeni we?e asking: for certain powc'rs for the executive. Sir James Crerar 
denied that the elaU'-e was ojiposed to iht* fundamentals of jurisprudence and com- 
plained that the uu*mbci> of the Assembly in dealinu with the Bill had ('losed th<‘ir 
eyes to thi' realities. I'liey had I'cascd to be statesmen and were indu!;.':iu;^ in 
destiuct i\ e erilieism as lawyers. 'I'luy had ('utirely neglected tlie i<lea of 
emer^eney. He admitted that all leei’^lati'on was liable to be abused. If that was 
carried to the hieieal eoneluj'iou, they should abolij^li themselves a^ a l-’j/i^lniive body 
ali(»;;ether. He h-li it was not the tliiniu^s of the benehe-.. but the thinness of the 
t >pi»osition's arguments that the ( ho enmnait ‘relii’d upon in jm^hiiu throu.uh the Bill 
and appealed to the House to hire the facts and apply a remeily. 

J’he aniemlment was reiicted by 11 miIc" acainst lt>. 

I iij:i>eo.v^ii:ia; E\t:« I'nvf 

Two more atuendmeid- to elan*..- :) ol the pie--' Bill wi it dHeu.-.ed i)ul iej'‘<-t(d 
by tile Assembly in (he alternuon. < he soutjil to iidin e llm aneaiul ol seeurity 
at the -leelai atioii from Bs. l(M)to B". o'Mtand the sc' ond amendmenl propc-ed 
tlic maximum se(uniy t<» be B-. :?.(»< >) iu>.te id of B^. ’.I'Oiiu- in the Bdl. J’lie 
aimMHlmcjtl" weii lo'i by '\'2 \otes to oil, and ‘‘*2 votes to ol pee lively, 

Diiriuy: (he ddseussinn eoustuut reforem-e was made to the earlier speech of the 
Home ^Member. 3lr. C. Mifra l'»d;.-ed an lanphali' protest aeaiust the remark-' 
and .‘-^aid thev s-'cmed to Ji.i^ve fallen on evil days as ailm the late Sn Alexaiuler 
Muddiinan tle y liad to faso j>ei)])le (»u tlie < lovertuie-nl beuelics wb" disret^ardid 
jmblie opinion and weii' entirely irrespon''ible. 

Mr. B. Has, joininir in the ]notes( re^^relled that a re-poie-ibl'' member like Sir 
JauKT Crerar had use<l unparliamentary eNprcs.'ion-. 

The — If any unjiarlianienlary exi'rossiim wa^- a- tnally iis(d the alleuiioii 

ol the Cliair should have been drawn. 

I’rueeedin;^. M'‘. Ha-', thouuhi that the Home Member induli-ed in ibo^i' remaik" 

beeause he bad a majority Inliind him to-day. But (lioimh the non-ol fieials were in 
a miiioiitv they r. | rr--eto .-.f ili.- ptijudar vu'W. IB' elndirm.-ed ill*' Wom*' Mcmlier 
to eonl<-'l any imi a laiiop' in eoii"! it u-.iiey on the* I'^n-' ot < laii'r d .md In- woidil 
lind himself losini; even tin- s<‘'-nriiy mom-\. If the popular view vva^ not aeeeplaMe 
to ( Jovernnii nl tiny <'inlil Inoe an < >rdiiia!iee promnleated and done with llio^^e, 
dcbal es. 

Dr. /laiuldin aereeil Ibal the IJ(mse had been ie<lue<‘<! lo a debalinj/ soeiily 
i!iron,i;!i the iiTesi>oti.-il)!e behaviour of the exeeutive. 

Sir James ( 'rt-rar. o]>jx)siuj,;; the motions, .‘-aid the t*ovei runent liad already cone 
a eonsiderahle way to meet the iion-oflieial> vvisJie^ in the matter of ■'e<nirily. 

< ON i Koi. or Jh;i>s 

Sardar >;mt >inph moved an amendment with a view to hx authoriiv under 
the clause on the di-^lriet where u press is '-ituated in-^lead of on thi- lo'iil 
Covcrnnient. 

Sii’ Aljdiir Babim -upporled the aiiiendiueiil. He said the leini loeal tJovern- 
meuf’ was very valine. He said. ‘We lannol a^ri'c. to ;^iv(‘ the (lovernmeiit control 
oi the press which they are really seeking: bv this Bill. 

Mr. C. S. Banua Iyer expri-sscd surprise at- the rc-^entmeid caiiscti amoni; certain 
members by the Home Membv^r's speeeh. He, instead, likid a lillhi storm and said ; 
You are iiol even keeping up the Swarajist, level of the Opposition. 'Bhe Home 
Member has set a new imlse beating. 

Sir C. P. Ivamaswami Iyer said that the measure beinji- one ol emei’^i'iiey there 
must ))(- spei-'dy action, but there must also be clo.sed serutiiiy. 'J’lic amendment 
proposed to jadiciali/e the initial ])roccedin^s vvhi<‘h must as a summons case, retard 
sjieedy action. But once speedy action was ensured the provisions of th(‘ Bill taken 
togetlier actually convcrieil the High (-oiirt into a trial court for the purpose of 
security of the iiroeeedings under the Jlill. 'rims the Bill had been imjwoved and 
provided with necessary safeguards. 
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The amendment was del’(‘at(‘d l>.\ ja votes to ‘il and t hiUBc .'j was passed. 

Mr. S. C. Mitra and others moved some more amendumnts which were neoativod 
without a division. The House then adjourned lilJ j»c‘x 1 day. 

'Jnd. OCTOBER : -'fhe AsK(‘ml)ly eommeneed eonsidcration ot clause' 1 of the Press 
Hill to-day and ri'jee.ted wilhoni divi''ion the amendm(‘nfs moveil l»y Me'''')". H. Oa-^. 
Kant Sintih and h. (J. Mitra. 

'fhen* \\as some (lisenssion <>\ei‘ the la-1 annaelmenJ whicli K(;ije)i| to d<lch* i]i<- 
words “real or iictit ions,’ 'i’lio support it*- c)l (he* motion ureed tliai the woiils miehl 
penalise Works of art and literahire. inelndin- re!i;.'ioiis hook-, 

'Phe Eahonr INh-inher. veplyine, jiointed oiil that pro\isioji to exempt wmk- ol art 
and lilc'i'alure had been made in the Hill. It w.i'', howexer. tiiie that atlempi- 1 m 
twi-t wnrk^ u| ;irl oi- literal me wmild be prop(‘rly ileali with. 

Sam mnou - i 

"I'lie House next *li^en--ed tin amendment f>l Mr. ^'aiii Mim-h wliich -onclil to inve-l 
lliph (^)nrls iiisi-'ad ot the loeal eoxenitnenl- witli poxv<a- to foileit ])nblir;il ions. 

Sir P. Hama-wam\ Iyer replvine to tin* det>alc do ihc amcndmenl of Mr. 
Saul Sinah in reLnird to forfeit nie ot pre— -e -m n x -aid that wlu'ii the Oj)pO'^il ion 
eanu* to (K-eiipy ( io\ irii inenl beiielies lhe\ would ]>robal<l\ .at in exaeily the Haim* 
\\a\ a- the pre-eiit (hn el nmejjt x\.i- rloiim with lim JhJI kmoxini. it- lull bistorv. 

He reminded the House* iliat ex. n m Hnela.id w hieh Wa- lh<' home oj libei ly. 
the I'Aeeutive Jiad to arm i!-*!l web emeri^em-y js.\«is v\iih th* unanimous eonsem 
ot all the llirei' Parti 's. 

'I'Ik* issue Ix'fore the House wa- wlnihci tlnv would mve-i tiu' FAeeniixe with 
initiatory power- snbjeci to e\han-ai\« judit iai uepiiiy or leave the \\h'‘!e ihiim to 
indieial aetion. He claimed that undei (he Hill i\ e aetii.n would iioi he bey(»ml 

ilic n'Mcli of the l;(\v, (iovemnx'nl tell that in tile inter. -I- ot pnlili.- saleiy spnedy 
exe.Mlive a.tioii was nere-isary. The amendment wa- lo>!. 

C.Viii'^iderahle pioLi'e--. wa- made on tin- seeond I'eadiim ol liie Pi'i -■ Hill iii ilje 
.ill. moon when ail the elan-e- \\t ic adoj.ietl nitfioni .my eli.iiejc and the Hill j)a--ed 
the seroiid readiii!.; 'I'hc \'.semhly then iok.-. 

■ Inl. < )' ' — rile House met lo-dav to • oiiclmle i lie Int-iness ol llie >essi<in. 

Sir .lames Crerar. Home .Memiier. mox.a ihal the Pie-s Hill as amended he 
passed. 

Sir llai’i >inch (emr. leader ol the ( )p])ositlon. sahl tliat they could no! .allow 
the Hill to he passed without a protest, Ih* went oxer vaiious ju'ovisions of tin* 
Hill attain and shoxvexl how even the tamous doetrim* ol (’.irlyle ox'er the I'reiieh 
Hexolution, nameix. tin- doctrine ot hlood and iron xximhl eonie xxitliin tile purview 
ol till* Hill. He said (lie Hoim* .Memher haxi heiiirul him men xx lio loMoxved liini 
hhndly ii'resjiect i ve of xxhiit their j-ons. iemi- fold them and that tin' Home .Ah'inh.'r 
ha»l taken nn'an axl \ ant ae.e of the ahsenee ot iiou-ollieials hy imtline. this ihil at the 
end ol the session. 

rin* Home .^lemher ri'toited that the Hill was introdiici'd on tin* lirsi day (d the 
session. 

.‘'sir .\hdur Ihdiim, leailer of the I iniepemleiits. recjislered hi- protest ai tlic man- 
ner in xvhieli tin* (iovernment iilaeex! its dxiuhle-taecnl and tieeeoiive nn“asnre ju'ofe-- 
sine to control xiolcnt xxriliiiLf hut aimeil at taking e«)nlrol ot tne entire press. When 
that, vested control over tin* press i.s the \ery Hovermm'nt whieli was to tiiid whotlu'r 
certain seelious of tin* jin-ss had or Inul imt otlendeil atLuiii-.t tln^ jirovisions ot (*lanse 
lour, it, meaiu that they woulil. judf^iu^ from past exju'i'ienee, (‘.vtaeise control aj^aiiist 
tlie jiress whic'h erilieised its measures and not the .\uclo-Iudiau jxress. 

h'eleriiim to fin* attitude of the Eun>p(*au nivmp. Sir AJnhw linhiiii ealhx! tJn* 
mime of tile crimp im a misnomer as it. tlid not rejuesi iit Friinee, Hcrmnny. ]\ilanil 
and Hu.ssia. Tin- sp(*jikei' iritieised fin* maimer in xvhieli .^ir dames ( 'rerar eoudiiefed 
the Jiill and lemaiked that it had U'll a very hitler taste in tlie mouth. The Hill 
as it emerfied now xvould never he aeeeptahle to the eountry. (.Vpplause.) It wi*nf 
far beyond flu* M(*oi)e and the Hovernmeiif had no business to wuleii the scope. 

Mr. Arthur Moore was surjuised at the leader of the fndopendeiiis ehailencim; 
the tilli' of the European ^roui>. Sir .\lxlur Hahim was iiidepeiideiit indeed of the 
tramnu'ls and restraint ot oftiees which he oneo iield ns a jiidce or the Hioh Conn 
and a nuaiilxr of tlic Hen^^al Hovenimeiit. (Sir Ahdur Rahim. --^’e.s. hut not a 
elave.) In his time Sir Abdur Rahim introduced a far more sweeping ordinance 
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than any thing that existed in the present Bill. Today, however, as leader of the 
Independents his language was different. He had attacked the Anglo-Indian press. 
What was the head and front of the ©ffence of the Anglo-Indian press towards 
Indian aspirations but that it merely set its face against violence ? Otherwise that 
press stood exactly where it stood. Mr. Moore described an hour’s speech as an 
elaborate artificial attempt to manufacture a grievance. Merely because of a mistake 
of the Assembly department the Bill had to be re-introduced this week whereas the 
Bill was actually placed t»n the first day of the session. It was wTong to suggest 
that the House had not had a full discussion on the Bill. 

Mr. C. 8. Ranga Iyer did not quarrel with any one for the Bill having had to 
be introduced this week because it was the fault not of the department 
alone but of everyone in the Assembly. In this conufx'tion Mr. Ranga 
Iyer regretted the fling at the creation of a separate Assembly department in 
the columijs of the Statesman. Sir Abdur Rahim was justified in the criticism of 
the Anglo-Indian press because it was this section of the press which led a campaign 
for such legislation. Non-official Indian members in the Assembly were ns much 
opposed to violence as the Anglo-Indian press but they objected to the Bill because 
it would not really touch the terrorists but affect honest pressmen, As Sir Tej 
Bahadur Bapru said the platform was a more powerful agency than the press. Mr. 
Ranga Iyer appealed to the Government not to misapply the provisions of the Bill 
for it might drive the constitutionalists to the other side of the fence. At the same 
time he warned the (-rovernment to he alw’ays prepared for rei)caling or amending 
the Bill. 

Sir Moharaed Yakub supporting the motion said that some restraint to liberty 
was necessary otherwise it oeeame a menace. He w’as satisfied that an cmergeiiey hail 
been created by irresponsible waitings in certain sections of the press which had 
given impetus to young men to take to bomb. The Bill would check this eulogy of 
murder. 

Mr. 8. C. Mitra and Mr. 8ant Singh opposed the motion the lormor wanting the 
Government to deal w’ith the disease and not to t>lay witli symptoms. Mr. Sant 
J^ingh held that the Bill would even suppress fri‘f‘dom of expression and speech. 
While he condemned murder he condemned murder of justici' on principles. 

Mr. Anwarul A/.iiu supporting the measure felt that speeches in the Assembly 
gave encouragement to the press in causing mischief. 

Sir James Crerar repudiated the charge that Government had l>eon irresponsive 
to public demand in modifying the Bill. Ho said the Government had gone a long 
way to meet the demand in the select committee. They however couW not accept any 
‘•hange which affected the structure, principle, machinery and the object of the Bill. 
The amendments moved in the House would have in the opinion of the (rovernment 
defeated the object of the Bill and rendered it useless. 

Ilie House divided and the third reading of the bill was passed by votf-^ in c\. 

GlHEJt 

.Sir Georg*,- Sihuater then moved for a suppleinenlary demand of Its. 2G:UH.)() towards 
expenditure under the control of the Secretary of Stale. There were a large number 
of token cuts to raise a debate regarding the inadequate represent at ions of certain 
interests at the Round Table Coufercnce, but these were either overruled as having 
already been raised in New’ Delhi or were not moved except one by Mr. B. N. Misrii 
who moved a token cut to protest against the nun-representation of Nationalist Mus- 
lims at the Round Table Conference. 

Sir Mohammed Yakub asked whether Mr. Jinaah and 8ir .Ali Imam, president of 
the Nationalist Muslim Conference, were not Nationalists and did not agree that the 
absence of Dr. Ansari was creating a deadlock. 

Mr. Misra withdrew the motion. The supplementary demand was passed. 

Road Development Fund 

1 hereafter Mr. A. Shillidy moved a resolution regarding the utilization of the 
fioad Development Fund for the ordinary muiutenance of Roads by lo<;al Govern- 
ments on certain conditions. 

Messrs. B. Das and Hethcote spoke briefly. Mr, Shillidy gave the assurance 
that local Governments would be required to refund the monev given out of the 
fund. The resolution w’as passed. 
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Purchase of Railways 

Sir Ucorf/c Rainji jIk'ij moved a lon|( rcHoIntloii embodyiji^ the nnaiiimoufl re- 
eommondatioriH of the Hj>i*rial committee of the Assembly regarding the purchase of 
the B. N. W. and KoliillThund and Kuniaoii Railways and regarding the working of 
the Tirhoot Railway and Lucknow Bareilly Railway.' A number of speakers from 
the provinces traversed by these Railways took part in the discussion. 

Mr. Hajn moved a foriiial amendment. Sir George Rainy accepted the amend- 
ment and replying to tln^ debate hoped that the companies concerned would agree to 
an extension of the p<!riod. As regards the Buggestion by Dr. Ziauddin that the 
Finance Member shonbl able to find money somehow, he said that the Finance 
Member was already cng.ig.sl in those pursuits and hoped that the members would 
help him in the next session over his liiulget. (Laughter.) The Railway Member how- 
ever added It will not be possible in the course of the iwesent year to raise 
.t;12,0''i0,(X)0 in the Lomlon mark(‘t.’ 

The resolution ns nmendial was passed. 

('oMpri.soRY La HOUR 

Sir James Crrrar moved tJiai the draft convention and recommendations concern- 
ing forced or compulsory lalioiir adopted by the 1 iiJi session of the International 
Labour Conference be not raiilied. 

Sir dani 'S Crerar ini ro lacing the resolution stated that a strict application 
of this convention would operate destructively upon the benelieent reelarnalien activities 
in criminal settlements in respect of men, women and children. Their populi\t.ion was 
nearly spread ovt'r bl settbanents in most of which reclamation work wu» 

proctvding rajiidly enabling jx'ojile to become useful citizens. 

Mr. Oajjn f'rdsai/ Sinj/h moving an amendment to ratify the draft con’.eniJuii 
objecte<l to bringing this important (jiiestion at the fag end of the session. Me 
pointed out that hri/ar was lieing (Miforced under slender pretexts and wanted 
immediate stoppage of all forced and eom])ulsory labour during the tours of the 
Viceroy and other high oHicials. The Silvation Army under the guise of humani- 
tarian work was efigaged in proselytizing criminal tribes into Christianity. Finally, 
he apiiealed to rh(‘ ( JoveniiiH'iit. to make moditieati«)ns in the Criminal T’ilies 
Act instead of not ratifying the eonveiiti<»n. 

After farther dis(‘nssion on this aniendm<‘nt by Messrs. Das, Ziauddin and 
Sitaramaraju, Sir .lames Crerar replying said that ilie (Jovevnment could lu’ accept 
ihi* convention piecemeal. 

The amendment was lost. 

Mr. D, Das moved that while considering that the draft convention cm imccd 
labour cannot be ratiiied until Art. 2 tlnreol is moditie.d so as to exclude labour 
1 ‘xacled under the Criminal Tribes Act and otlnu’ similar social legislation in force in 
India, this Assembly recomtnends to the tiovernment of India that they proceed to 
take action on all other jirovisioiis contained in the draft convention and reeommen- 
datioiia as soon as may be practicable,' 

Mr. 15. Das objected to the High Commissioner being always the It'iuler of the 
Indian gioui) at the International Labour Conference and wanted that his advisers 
will be all men of knowledge of Indian conditions. 

.'^ir .lames (/rerar accepted the amendment which was carritxl. 

RKI.ULATION OF IlOUHS OF WORK 

Lastly the House diseiis.sed the motion of Mr. Shillidy about non-ratification and 
non-acceptance of the draft convention and recommendations of the 14th session of 
the Inter-national Labour L’oiiferenee concerning the regulation of hours of work in 
commercial offices, hotels, theatres, <‘tc. 

The resolution was adopted. 

This eonclutled the business of the session except the Finance Bill for the consi- 
deration of which the Jhesident adjourned the House till Nov. 4 at Delhi. 
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The November Session 

The Assembly metal New Oellii on the <ifh .November 1931, for the special session 
which is the first of its kind to deal Avith the iSnj)plcmcn(jiry finance Bill and the 
first to be held in November. 

Sir Georp^c Schuster entered into an elaborate defeiuc ol tin* Government proposals 
while moving for consideration of the Bill. 

As regards tht‘ eptestion whether the Government had rt‘lk“d too much on new 
taxation and too little on retrenchment, thi* Kinance Member relerred to the cuts in 
pay and said though thc're was a good deal to be said for a graduated scale on tht' 
ones recommended by the main Ivetrenehment C’lnnmitiee. the ligures worked out hy 
him of resultant savings so far as oonecrueil the central tlovernment excluding 
railways and army, showed that the savings from llu* adoption of the graduated 
scale would only he about 102 lakhs as against IJS lakhs from the 10 ptT ei'iit Hal 
cut. with the exception of all i)ays Lm‘1o\\ Its. -10 per mensem. 

The Kinamr Member n'ferrtd to the suggrhtion of the (biural Piirpo^is 8ul)- 
Gornmittee f e- he withdrawal of the costly Li‘e eoneessions and said the removal 
ol the e -■ ..ms would be a disenminatory aelion of a most unfair kind, as they 

had been gnmoU after full examination i»f all eireiimstanees and were designed to 
meet the exisung grievances. They witc (U'signed. in etleei. to eorrec‘1 inetiualities 
bciwe-en the various classes of oiliecTs. It would be pali>able injiisiiee. remaiked the 
Finance M'Mube.! to make linaueial stringeiiey an excuse for restoring those imipialities 
and Goverf'iue.' must dcliiiitely set tlieir fare against any a-^tion of tliis kiml. 

'I'^irning lo the suggestion of iiieoine-tax on leave, salarit's and allouunees. Sir George 
'chustel Ibniii ill tlu' removal of this juivilege at tin' piesent moment when the 
iiovcrniueut \i-*:’e putting a severe tax (»n all oflicials by a substantial cut in pay, 
in -iudma full :ive pay, would not be fair. 

After rob'i'T'ng to the efre<’ted and proposed economies in expcaidit me, tlie I'maiiee 
.Member dialing Avifh the taxation ])roposals said that iluy must be regarded 
ess(ntiall> as whole' and he warned that any attempt to alter it in detail would 
'Miiy ('peu a way to unending urguineul and d<‘Stn»} the broad purpo-e of the 
whole jjiiiii. 

Mr: H. / opposing the motion for lh*‘ eim.'.ideraiion of tlie Bill, inadi' it clear 
tli-it he^ 01 ills eolleagiic Mr. Amarnatb Dnlt had no intention to im.vt* the bill being 
rt’ferreu to a seicet eommittee. The •speaker tlid not wisli to refer to the (piestion 
of ivironpt" beyond th<‘ siigge.stion that tht' ( h»\ eriimeiit in agivement with 

...y.. iuin biiould consent to the tahline ol a motion on that Nul)je<'l. Mr. Das 
criticised the taxation nropu.sals, speeiaih in reeard to salt. maelum*ry and 
income-tax. and suggestecl that tlie Go\ (‘rnnient eonid iind extra revenues by 
enhancing the duty on hides and skins, li\ lm\ing an excise duty on f»a and also 
on mineral products like lubricating oils, and by npialisiiig tlie nnpurt and exeis. 
duty on kerosiiie oil. He riiaiiilain'-d his snegesnion W(»iild yield IN. lakhs. Mr. 
Das Avarned the Government against the eonsccpienecs ot linking the rupee to 
sterling, and said he as a nuii-offieial member of the 1 louse Avoiild repudiate all 
delits incurred through the present eurreney policy. 

Minh Shan Nana\ felt that due tf) the law of diminishing retnrn.s llu' expretations 
of the Government, in the matter of extra revenues from flesh tax.ifioii Avould not 
he realiscxl. He said the clear Hiutemeut that no fresh taxation would be under- 
taken unless all possible aA’cnucs of relreuehment liad lioen ex]>lored, Avas repudiated 
by the taxation proposals. For, although he greatly appreciated the Avork of the‘ 
}m)>lie servants in India, he held they were most highly paid in the Avholc Avorld. 
He urged that the Government should declare once for all that they could not 
mam tain such high .salaries. Mian Jehah Nawaz suggested a 10 jier cent, (‘ut from 
salaries up to Ks. ofXJ and lb per eeiit, from those Jiigher than Ks. b(K). He also 
urged that the Lee Concessions sliould immediately be withdrawn. In regard to the 
army the speaker said there Avas still amjde room for retreiieliineiit. 

Kiuiwar Rafjhubir St/if/h and Air. O uotfshtrat Perrhad Shit/h al.so opposed the 
bill, the former criticising the enhancemciit of postal rates and the proposed abolition 
of postal works at Aligarh and the luitcT urging that the Government should show' 
earn®*^*uess for rctrenchnacnl before they came to the House for extra revenues. 
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Bhat Parmanawl Hiiid the snlariod classes had benefittcd by the fall in the prices 
and they should be taxed and not the producers who wore suffcrin^^ from the 
economic depression. 

Mr. Lalchand Aavalrai chull(‘n^<cd the r onstiliitionalism of legislating for 18 
months on linnncia] and taxation matters and piotcstcd against the tax on uie poor. 

The Assembly at this stage a<ijoarned. 

.'}///. NOl^EMBPIi :—Mr. Shfumudhant ChrU,j spoke first to-day on the Finance 
Bill. He occMi])i(‘(l one hour and gave a clear analysis on the ’financial position. 
Wliil<- the Finance IMcuiIkm- ye‘<t(‘r(lay ple.adcd for deterininatinn that India should 
live within h(‘r nnans, Mr. Clietty eoinj>l.iined that the fiovernment since 1027 
had been living h(‘yond int'ans. H(‘ (jiioted figures for years 1927 to 

the eurn'iit year and said that they were iaeed with a total deficit ‘of 19.55 lakhs 
and for the next year also they would have a defieii. As against, this Mr. Chelty 
ealeiilated the total ndnetion in (‘Xpendit tire in the current year both by retreneh- 
nienf ;ind cuts in jmy of only 90 lakhs and revenue by additional taxation only H 
crores and 15 lakhs ieaving a dejicit nf 10.20 erorc'S for the next year. Xext year 
the Finance Member exj)e(‘t<‘d to rai-e an mlitional n'venne of l.mS2 erores thereby 
iiringing the total additional nvemie to 25 crores ho that there might b(‘ a surplus 
of 5 erores and 25 lakhs at the end of the next year. 

Mr. ('helty allirmed that < very Indian was anxions and in fart more anxious 
than tile Hritislier to maintain tinaneial soundness and integrity of India. But if 
still he ojiposc'l afi\ item nf tax.-dion and made any proposals for adoption by the, 

( lovernment, it wa-' lK'esns(' (lie eonntry hud reaehed a stage in the matter of taxed 
l)urden whiefi was almost the hn-aking ]»oint. Th'Tc had been additional taxation 
for three years emliim with 19:n-."*2 of no le-- ilian 51(2 erores and by a enfio* * 
<()inci(lenee the military exjjenditiire was exactly that amount. In tin; circumest 
it wa'' no wonder that ('ven the FnrojH'an As-ociutioii. Madrar'. passed a rcftoln 
d(*mandiiig a rnlii ^{(m in the military expenditun'. It was a sad eommentaiy i-,. 
ivhen til-* eoiintiy was h» i’)*: s() Inavily taxed the military expenditure had nut l>een 
reduced e\ < ii hv’ji sttmle f)ie. Keferriin.’ to the proposals of addiiional taxation Mi. 
t'i'.etty alluded to llu import <luty of law cotton and aikiitional lOl per '"Cid 
duty ‘ (m nuehinery both ot wln-di he <‘Ondimmd ;<> im\>f)siiig a hardship on the 
aai icnlt uri^t ami on the, null industry at a time wh'n both badly latiuirecl '*cb..f. 
livtn on the civtaiy ot State's own ;ulimsM,>n the dnt\ on ina'diinery wae an 
allcviatine factor in fa\onr of Britaiti wlnn e(m-i<iere<l in the I’cht of the O'cnased 
import duty iiH-> India im (otom goods. Mr. Chelty further objected to dm 
lowfi'iiig of til'’ taxable mitiimnm to I.t5'<> and suegc'-ied the mininnim bs. 

F5iK) and not !!>. He abo oppOM-d the surcharge on salt and s.ml that 

•sentimental eoimiderat itui- bc^icKs otlicr> must be respected. 

He ealetilated the lo-^- to the ( noernnient from hi> proposals a.' Itillows : l-roni 

removal of ilniy '’:i raw cot ‘on for the current year, A‘\ lakh", fur the iKxf year, 
"sT lakh-' ; from* I■emo^'al of duty on machinery 55i lakh-^ current, 10.1 nc.xt ytar : 
restorin'' the taxibli' initilmnin. ilS lakhs current, 70 next year ; removal of siii- 
cluirgc Tm salt, 21 current, K) lakh" iic.xl ytar ; keejdiig postage at the jircsent rate. 

5 7 lakhs current . 75 next year. 

Total lOl lakhs eiirrent and lb's lakhs next year. i> i *• . t\ 

i'o meet this loss Mr. t 'l 'ttv ‘^imported the Mie^gestion of Mr. 1>, Ha?- tor in<^ 

tmualisiiig of th(‘ e\ei"c ami import duty on kero>iiu’ and inercasing tiu' duty on 

luhrieating oil yielding 125 i.ikhs in the current and next year, asking the 

department to ndiiee it" (xpenditnre hy B’b hikh-^ and leaving the balance oi oJb 
lakhs to he co\en>(i in two years. ^ , . 

Mr. Sitaraina R'lja criticised the military cxptndiliirc and suggesti'd economies 
therein by a I’lduetion in the Army and by asking the Home ( ioverniiient to share 
a part of the expenditure. H(' urged that the nation-building departments sooiilci 
not be touched* in search for ccoiumiy. He demanded greater than ten centum cuts 
in salarii'S and criliei/.ed th«' cnhaiK’cd postal rates. 

Mr. Naoraji Diouasia alluded to the memoraiuhi submittcil to the Secretary of 
Stab' by th<‘ I'inauce deiiartment and claimed that it was for (ho Government of 
India to adjust its expenditure to the existing sources of revenue as indicated in 
those mcmoramlft and not to put additional burden which seemed to be permanent. 
The Finance department had us.serted that the speeimnn budgets enclosed with the 
memoranda had nothing to do with the forthcoming constitutional changes, nor had 
any special connection with the idea of federation. ‘But we must be pardoned 
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if we assume that the present proposals are meant not to strain federal finances 
from the start which would prevent the Indian States from willinpjly joininp: it.’ 

Dr. Dalnl supported the bill. He admitted that the taxation proposals were 
drastic which miji;ht involve misery to the people, but claimed that they Avere justi- 
fied to meet the crisis. He appealed to the people to make sacrifices patiently and 
not to make the situation worse. Dr. ]>alal referred to the jwoposal of the Re- 
trenchment Committee for abolition of the posts of diret'tor-tieneral of the Indian 
Medical Services and the public health eouimissioucr witli the Covernment of India 
which he characterised ns most retro^irade. Kc welcomed the (rovernments decision 
not to accept, that recommendation and Ruj;p:estcd the aiipointnu'iit of a committee of 
experts to aevisc a scluMue of the medical needs of future India. 

Mr. Amarnath Duff declared that he would not jrivc Rup]dios to a Government 
which w’as so maladministerinp, the country. The faults of Home and other depart- 
ments had Jiecn piled upon the devoted head of thi' Finance l\Ieinber. If the Finan- 
ce and Home Members had exchanged places, there would have been better 
Government. (Laughter). He did not mind being called an unfair and dishonest 
critic ns he would lose his public life if tlie fhnernment approved of his work. As 
regards the restoration of financial e^juilibnim, he said : If you want to have the 
luxury of " b'ng India and pose before the world as the great Moghul, bring some 
money for ■. upkeep of the administration in-tead of robbing the poor people of 
our villagi 

Tht ly then adjourned. 

: — Mr. Amarnath Dim. lOntinuing hif- iinfiDihhcd sjieich. 
to le Hijli incident which he characterised as a conccrlcd hoiniciilal 
^^^‘V n liricrmed detenus. The army, he said, wn^' professed t(» be maintained for 
. rety . ( India from foreign invasion. Wliat would be the condition if 
roreicn p-uver invaded India V 7'herc would bi* a hand-to-hand fight and killing 

.ath sail " Hijli was a ease in point where brutal mnrdcrs worse than those that 
could be (‘OM.'i ittod by invaders were perpetrated. 

'Ur. 77. /’ Modjj criticised the Fiiianee Ilill on three grounds. Hf‘. tirstly, 
iibjccu'd U' ; ’dgetting for 18 months. The Finance Member, fivi' months after the 
last budget, found that the revenue receipts had fallen short by JO crores. Wiiat 
gnarantctv cevild there be that the present ealeiilation would not be completely 
upset dunr* :hc next five months ? 

Mr. Db.d, next referred to army expenditure and held that due to the ISd ratio 
and low pi'c, ^ it would have been easy for the Govern men t to’, bring it to the 50 crores 
limit V' irs ago and thereby save at least 25 crores of India.^ money. 

Tills? fy. .Mr Mody oU’ered to produce an evenly balanced budgit without an\ 
obie<.'tioicd>l- features if the Finance Member withdrew the jircsent Finam-i' Rill. 

iSir Han Sinfh Ooiir. leader of the Xationalist Tarty, asked the Government also 
to realise facts and eschew sentiment. The reality was that the Govi rumenl 
which was in a minority in this Hou.se vas overruling the decisions of the majority 
and in spite of repeated eflorts. since the reforms began, to reduce thi' military and 
civil c.xpendilurc, they were still at high level. Aecviiding to the accredited economic 
adviser of the Simon Commission the military (‘xpcruliture in India was out of all 
proportion to the civil expenditure. According lo the decision of tlie Rrusscls 
Conference the military expenditure should not exceed 20 per cenl. of the total 
expenditure but India* was unif(ue in retaining it now at 02 ])cr cent, of the 
Central (rovernment’s expenditure and .10 i>er cent, of the total expi-nditiire of both 
the Central and Provincial Governments. And this when India, aceordijig to I.x>rd 
Curzon. possessed the finest fighting material. The Rriii.'-h army in India was on 
Lord (jurzon’s own admission being maintained for Imperial purposes and Sir Hari 
i:?ingh Gour asked the Finance Member to ns<* his good ofliecs to see that a subs- 
tantial portion of expenditure on the Rritrsh army in India was met from the 
British Government's exchequer, fn this matter Sir Gari Singh (lOur as.scrted that 
several fights had been put up by members of the Delhi ('abinet who were overruled 
by the Moghul at the White Hall, 0.0()0 miles away. He further thought that in 
this matter the convention laid down liy the .foinl Parliamentary Commitle viz., 
(that where the Legislature and the Government agreed there would be no interfer- 
ence) had not been observed. Proceeding, Sir H. S. Gour took legal objeetion to 
the Assembly being asked to vote Riipplies for IB months at a stretch and warned 
the Assembly that by agreeing to vote for the Finance Bill they would be doing an 
injustice to the several retrenchment sub-committees whose recommendations hatf not 
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been j;ivcn effect to. The Finance Member, if he wanted the support of this House, 
must amend the Finance Bill so as to enable him to balance th(* bud^ret only for 
the current year and approach the AsRcmbly in the normal course in March with 
his proposals ill the lijt'ht. of the situation as it mi«:ht unfold itself at that time. 

Mr. Yamin Khan held that the Finance Member's estimates would never be 
realised and would remain only jiapci- calculations us the neo])lR had no money 
either to buy commodities or pay the taxes. Government had asked the landlords to 
bo content with the 1001 land income, but why did not (lOvernmeiit also revert tc 
the 1001 level of expenditure and pay it^ employees at 11)01 ratc> ? The Sjjc-ktT 
held that the 10 per cent cut, minus the im-nmc-lax surrhur'/e from the hifther salaries 
was too low. With this partial treatment, the (Jovernment could nor ask others t ) 
make sacrifices for meeting a national emerirency. He thet Oovernnient ser- 

vants should part with sutlic.ieut portion- of their salaries to balam« the bud;;vL He 
supported the consideration of the Fiiiaoee Bill, but intiinatcc that he would oppose 
certain specific proposals therein. _ . « i • n . 

At this stacf, SUr 6'cc7y/c Kaimj, leader of the 11011*^0 i.uervened .oia brief. 3^ 
reviewed the debate held so far and aftirmed that excepnU/L; one sp'akcr fill others 
had spoken in favour of the motion rceopiisin^? the existemc ''f 1 i-*- , 
bhoukl he met oidy by extra taxation. The emer^enej? arose trom the tael that They 
had not been able to eolhict from the taxpftjors trie money want^xi oy ilie la. i 
March IMl and not as Mr, Chet ty had ailR^d. He adniitfed ihat it was a hcavv 
burden tln v were imposinj:-. but iiotbiiijc was gained by overstating V,./'- 

did. vlie,n lie said that 
been raised to bringing 
pointed GUI that other 

and money would not w. - , i 

st lie to eonvinee the A\ori'* that the ‘lO’cn'incnt and the Lfgislftt - 

- - Hij^jveHnon h ” 


It the people were i>ciug taxed out of existei.ee. Objection ii - , 
ig the Taxation Bill for IS months Bii^ ‘ J"; 
rwi'ic there would Ijc un- triairitv and ab-<nvo eoniiaeufc 
01 be fortla-oming when wanted. 'Hear, hear.) 
i I ....... ..V lo eonvinee tin* uorid that the Ooven'incnt and thc' Legislat j -■ 

w.T.' (Mcrmiiu'd K. biilanw lli.‘ HhiIkc fh ' 

Mic'cstion worlh .•■jiisMcrini;. tlmiiflb he IVaa'd iti.i.O'-.^'ary hont initrhl K .riatti 


oiljeet now must 


''Ug! 

thereby. 

Mr. Ramalrtshnu litddtL opposing Ih*- 


he Kinanec Memlicr followed 
t ho hud I'.b out 
' r 
cent. 

of 
that 




Ho oppos 

living on their capital. 

The Assembly then adjourned. 

Motion Fou (’oNsiPKKArioN rA>si;i‘ 

7th. NoVEMniifi -The £oi' n.i..<if'ralien ..f 

tO'day wiiimiit a division after nineiy mmntes speech by . ^ amoiv' 

diviaiou was claimed by the nnollieial parties according to an agiccmcnl amon, 

themselves not to oppose the consideration of the l>i . membevs of the 

This a'-wuneiU was reached at a mooting ol the uou-othend numoei. 
Aflscnihly^vlicii, for piirposos of the Financo^ UUl, Mi\ Hap lamaU Khan. , (• 

*^1 HT- IT...;.. : * -• -■* 
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•avip^s luf Tnj faihis m t!' iv (‘xpeiKiituK . 

Sir Ai'iin *«ah’'i. uo.ilt ^^itL 'litj viuiuis ilpparlim-nts *<(’jinratfly. lli‘ iiskial why 
he coJ^tly 0(licc« c[ l!'; nirt: tor <ionci'.i i»l I.M.S uiitl the* riililie Ih'aith Uonimi^^- 
Gonjj- :n;i:?itai<it’0 whet* wcr.- transfprifd siihiints. 'J'lii'ii. ai^aiii. why ii<it 

luiicr ahijirth lMf> -ol a « :i i;k . 
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Sir Abdnr Iiahim, analysing the situation, felt lhat Iho question before the 
'House was how nuich of the hiul^ot shouhl lx* halanei'd by retrenchment and how 
much of it by taxation. With this was intcrlinkixl the question of the taxable 

capacity ’ .... 

reached. 

method v^v 

of the General rurposes 

^hat they had recommended savinir.s to tin* extent ol hll lakhs in their ftrst 
intcTiiji r(‘port.. while the (Jovernmc'iit accepted projio.sal'' which would etlcct 
savm^s iralhs in th ar cxpendiruie. 

th 

I ’V* e” «**ci* u»c.'»»’. weje iransK 
\ 'Vericulturul t ouncil or ;;ive it ]>o\\cr over institutes like 

i V '^uh the Home Oepartment. lie said tlial tliis departnu'nt had 

^'^telariai slu<l id its own. and yet. «»n various '-ubjcct^. it had siilisidiary 
f h/** r • ^ public Sti V ices Commission. Jhiroan of Information and 

1 '^unilarly, other depart nnaits had .snhsidi.ary hranehes. 

Pntih ‘ s;* 'h' ‘d K< ss Jiarker that when tiv(‘ inendicrs of the 

G'lumissiM,, Iiavc dealt with nny snhjeet i( noc^ to file Home 
tjVel ’ A ''ttb ahinitio." Then ae-ain. no hss than loO to 2(V lakhs 

th« vrirs on eoinmissioiis and commitlees and vcl 

:.h‘it’fh 'cn * ' eon.millce was examined afn'sh. He eompl.ained 

tbe lei Oil *'n* tm. to tJie lietrenehment Commit t(>e reports as 

C ■''' TI-.h, for 

'i<- lon -ti.- ,‘,o ”> f-''-'"""' '>'''■'* '^'irvovo.l and 

Vto,^oHlV^^ . ' . ‘'C ■''"'■'''■V Bill lliov wrre lold Dial 

or . a o,; ,' : ' III"' I'rvn divovorod a.nl for 1 1, at 

ha(( n?.. In' 'o^d '.; Th- (on,.rn,n-nl. Inm.n-r. 

inainiv trr iht udii'- r m >1} ‘v’ ' r ^ 'vas n-^efnl 

o.,-,^hoo ;:h"h'‘;AodAd!;:::’idlu'I‘?marr;:;d^ 
■'ha.,do-,nn/d.d'‘;;r’'aiaiia^^^^^^ ' ‘i V"'' ' nni'' ■ ' 'V., 

I'Diii'liiaion Ill'll in -Irnos. i i-irv V."i ' ."id him- coini' to ilic d-lilarali' 

■'‘'hTam.""doai;d\T-^^^^ 

arniv Ini l-oi o| ‘.I'l-roi''" .d"inn '"• ,'i*^ iniiiy fxi.cndiliirr and sahl iliiit liuridi'.-t ihc 
■- • - " ' '"I'.'-'- I•'l'■.' 'VIV -iiondina A, i hUm on the |•■ronlu•r 

'^1 lakhs oa railway 
auxiliary services, kept 
of niiiitary expenditnre 
only fonr-h.ill to liv-' 

- i-" a ^reat scope for 

that .sfili furl her (‘coiKunies can 
be apjdied wiilioui liesitation to 


.on'-ss/r' I'i- d’ '.'1 V B dlnav. 

f ,1 ‘ ariH} and there was ('.xpfnflilnrc on secc'-il 

■-:ii --'.V. riiid Tl VoVai 


(hefi 


, 1,“ ‘ "C* "ocic-^s ami survey. 

•roA 'iVdn'n' I'lid om nf lids 

(lort.s itJiieiion was pi.jpo— d. - We maintain that 
reduction ju lim army to balam-e thr biideef. and 

^;r /] unv fnrllier burdens.' 

i xcmd pnnsl'ms p'dTfrom I-'"'''''' "‘I'n' lor .hora 

lax ? Tiles.,' would vieJd ov r n .m, f^alaries on leave from income 

were co.sriiM'- ]y) lakhs u >'t fben. aeain th" Ia‘e Coriei-ssions 

IowchG (some onh ial ymc'es^^o'xo^^ ' 

.ionr.se is to retro, eh 1..- ' T Pi-intti-'iihh. 

otherv\"SM Cin i ■ < ->P' Jtddnu. to llje level of your revenue. 1 submit that 

\ PT s . f. : dr. VMIB the eonntry to <les,.eration. 

e. ^ h, ? .' : ? ' T'"'! .'^ii- VI Takul. and ihc reply „f Sir 
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amendmenf^^rumheif power to decide whether any 

chair the PreaiAe.u Gou.rnoi--<*eneral s Hanetj.ui or not, vi.-sted entirely in ihc 

1 01 osed that discussion on the Finance Bill should begin now. 
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Mr, S. C, Mifra thereupon moved that ('lause Two bo omiUed. llo argued 
that everything to-day wan in jeopardy and the fact that this Bill bad been found 
necessary after eight months B}iow(‘d that logisJution for eiglitof'n months would be 
out of plac(‘. Sir. Cieorge Schuster had agroe<l i^revioiisly witli the Honsf* that re- 
trenchment should be tried first. Hiul this be(;n doin'? Jle demanded that rei)ons 
of all rotrt'iiehment sub-eomniittees be placed before ihe Ass( jjibly for detailed 
discussion with a view to examining which part oi rctrenchinent had been accepted 
and which not. Only then could they apiiroach the ll()us<' with proposals for 
taxation. 

H(‘ gave the instance of graduated < ut jiroposal sanctioned ])y the Retrenchment 
(\)minitt(‘(‘ with dissent under the ( 'hairmaiiship of 8ir. (Jorge Schuster and yet 
owing to pressure from above and below Sir. (icorgt' had yieldi'd to ten per <*(mt 
cut. Mr. Mitra added that when Sir (i»-org«‘ Schuster had argued that the J^ee 
coi)/.-(‘ssions had become part of the pay. why had then thc«^e been included for the 
purpose of calculating even a ten jicr ernt cut in the pay. Mr. Mitra referred next 
To the lower pa> being I'xeluded from tlu' cut anil said that rnembi'rs of the 
Retr^mchment (’ommittec'’ agrc(*d to thi^ being kcpi b(‘twccn forty and sixty merely 
in the interist of people who reeeivt*d low wages. lint mnv that cut had been apjilied to 
lower employees in Railways and Posts ami 'rdegraph''. They di-'cnvered that the 
(Jovernment agreement of exempting R-. 40 salary wa*' merely to save the police 
salary from tin* cut and not to relieve the poor of injury from tlie axc. 

Mr. Maswood Ahmed said that nnh'-s tin.* etlci-f of high taxalioii wa> known if 
should not he extended. Why should tin* (Jovernment be afraid (d‘ the iif'xt ses- 
sion of tin* .Assembly uiilcvs they wi-hed to take a<lvanlaiie of tJie abscaice of mem- 
liiTs in London. 

Mr. A/.harali ''aid that tin* biuLci had proied that the Prime .Minispo'^ a-siiranee 
for tlnaneial assistance had put the (ounir\ in a fool's paradise. He could not’ 
understand why tlic (Jovernment sliould make })ruvi-ion for (ighteen months when 
England had not depart'.d Irum the normal twehe months ])rocedure. 

Mr. .log eotnplaincd tliat the ( lovcrnnnnt were not ]>laying the gaim-. 

I\lr. Harhaiis Singh aPo chargfd the ( Jt»\t'rmnent w it h imtairness. 

Air. I'dliott sjiid that the Ilou-f lunl agreed that in the. interests of India the 
(Jovernment should Inwe a balanced bndgt i and llnavittr*'. the remedy ]»roTided b\ 
“Doctor Sihuster” ''hoiiid be accepted. 

Mr. Lalehaml Xavalrai coii'-itltred it unreH-.mable to tivirlook the 'piesfion of 
legali'y of legislating for 1^ nmnths merely beeatisc it was an einerg'‘iiev budget. 
Me himsell thought it wa- premature to brinu lorward a Pill tenable t»a‘ 1 
moiit ii c 

Mr. (\ .S. Raiiga I>er (pioted fr.»m the resnlut cif the Aladras Knn>j>eaii 

As-oeiati(m to the efieet tiiat ditieit should be mainly nn't b\ rctn iicbmeei and re- 
marked that Mr. Brooke lOlIiott ha«l chaii-c<l his troni alter coming to Delhi. 

Ml'. Brooke lOHiott informed Mr. Iyer iliat hi- eliange ot position was due l'» 
(Jovernment lia\ing agreed to make nareuchmeiit-. 

Air. Arthur Aloore. le.tder of tlie Eiirojiean eioup asked liic ()ppo*5ition ]»anies 
to realise that tin- wa< an einerg<‘ne\ budget ami ihciughl that they would he tc-u-d 
their atliiulc on this budget jimt in the saint* manner as l^neland was p'sied recently. 
This was tlie time and this was the opportunity to show to the wi.rld tliat “wn- are 
a nation in the making." 

rJth. XOl'h'MBKR 'I'lie A-semlily met to-da\ to eontimie the diseus.sit)n on Mr. 
Alitra's amendment. Air. Anklesaria opposing llie motion eharaeterised 
the eout(*ntion that the (inaueial proposals were jevneit ure ami absurd when iht 
House had admitted (hat the eouutrv was in the miiPt of a crisis. The elUet of e 
huge delieit in Alareh next would he disastrous on trade ami industry of the eoiintrya 
The speaker welemm'd the import duty on raw* eoiton hut erilieisod the enhanced, 
income-tax and urged that proposals regarding ineome-tax might be postponed till 
other avenues to achieve stability were fully ex]»lored. 

Mr. llarhihs Sanfa referred to the appeal for facing facts and said that one 
fact was that India of honey and pild.had been reduced to abject poverty whereas 
a large section of the population aid not know the luxury of two meals a day. The 
House was for balancing the budget, the way to which * was through retrenchment 
and not by additional taxation. He did not agree that the ten per cent, cut in 
higher salaries meant the equality of sacrifices. 
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Mr. Bhac/atrarn Puri said that when the history of the downfall of the British Empire 
in India will be written people inij^ht know that th(' Finance Member was in full sym- 
pathy with the trader-^ and cultivators of India but his utter hel})lessneRR prevented him 
from doinfi; ji;ood to tliis country. The Finance Hill had one ji:ood feature. Jt enabl- 
ed the members to poss as multi-millionaires. Otherwise the whole thin^j; was a very 
expensive farce. The proposal of the Finance Member was that he wantetl money to 
run a very expensive honseliold. Th(‘ir rei)ly was that tlu'y had no money but they 
could meet, half way if the i'iuance Member had put his house in order. 

In regard to 'the contention that the credit of the country was at stake, Mr. 
Puri said that the choice was between death and insolvency. Jt was far belttT to 
tell the trutli llian to sutler a«:ony and misery. He criticised the army expenditure 
and said that reduction in its expenditure was urged in tlie interests of tinaneial 
stringency. (Jovernment had no fear of external invasion. He added ironically that 
there could be no danger of internal revolution as long as amicable relations between 
Hindus and Miissalm:wis existed in India. 

Z)/\ ask(‘d the ( Joveriimcni tn wait till the recommendations of the 

Ib*lrenc}i!U(Mit L’omniittces were fully carried out. The House did not know what 
would b(‘ the world financial position next March and therefore it was unwise tt» 
budget for eighteen months. H(‘ complaiiu'd that the (fovernim'nt had not given the 
non-ollicials a chance to dispuas Iri'sh avenues of taxation pointing out that tJie 
index numbers had a deliniie redation with tiic taxation. The (iovernment should Avail 
till March to see Avhat commodities had reached the taxable limit. He deprecated 
Ih^ attempt to n'gulaie the stability of the currency and criticised the additional 
tax on salt. 

Sir Gporfic Sfhu.sh'r. rejdying to the debat<‘. pointed out that th(' total retrench- 
ments effc< ted in a full year re])rcsented the substantial amount ol seven and half 
crorcs Avhich includccl cut< in pay to the extent of tA\(» and a (juarter crores. The 
second point the Finance Member emphasised AVas that the (Iovernment Avonld be 
failing in its duty and misleading the ilou.se. if in estimating for the next financial 
year they included any contribution from PailAvay Kc(•cipt^ to General Ihoiniics. 
Any margin of surplus Avould not be sutlicient to enable the Governnnmt to alter the 
present financial programme. 

AnsAvering Mr. S. (’. Mitia, the Finance Mendier analysid the figures i.f iht' 
British Budget and muiniained that the British Government had act mil ly made 
genuine eeouomie" to tiu' extent of fi\t' jut e(nt in its budget when as in India 
they were making no hs.s than sixteen and a half ]>er cent, and ihal this sixteen and 
a half per cent re])7’escnted ninety pi i‘ emit of iconomii s suggested, by tin' Befreueh- 
meni Committees as against the per eent agn'cd to by the Goyernment of 
recommendations of the Inchcaix' Gommiitcc. This i(.sult was tichii'vid by the 
GoviTnmcnt AA’liich con^ist^d ol exi»crt< inviting ]>ohiiciaiis belonging to t)p[»ositimi 
parlies in the Legislature unlike as in Britain aaIutc the iMiliticians in thi* Govern- 
ment invited the assistance (»l expert^. Thuugh they aiiopltd thl^ inverted procedure 
if had yieldi'd extremely satisfactory and expedition'' n-'-ults. 

IToecoding the Finance Member said that a good deal of uncertainly prevailed 
regarding the future. Firstly, they did not knoAv Avhal sort of a monsoon would 
prevail. Secondly, they did'iioi know Avhat consfitiiiion Avould come into being. No 
doubt. India conid take advantage of the ITcinier'.s assiiranee of Britain's linaiieial 
help to India but Sir George aflirmcd. amidst cheers of the ( iovernment and Ihiropean 
benches, that India had no right to look to Britain for help Avhen she had not the 
courage to take measures to balance the Budget and put her own house in order. 

A good deal had been talked as regards the legal ]K)silion in resneet of the 
Finance Bill being tcnalde for eighteen months. But Sir (ieorge assert ixl there was 
nothing for him to ansAver because no case had really bcdi made out against such 
a procedure and further stated that hi- had every right to bring a Finance Bill 
even once a month, if necessary. If the Bill was limited to six months then the 
etl'ect of it on revenues Avould be disastrous indeed. For instance, the people Avoiild 
not }>urchase salt and Avonld use existing stock. >So also Avoiikl be the position re- 
garding Cuhtorns. To add to this uncertainty there avsis the uncertainty of constitu- 
tional future. U'hey. hoAvever, could not allow any such uncertainties to deflect their 
determination to siruie the budgetary stability. Any other course Avould only mean 
deceiving theiu selves AAith the feeling of 0 ))liniism Avhieh Government did not share. 

The House divided and rejected Mr. H. C. Mitra’s amendment for the deletion 
t»f Clause Two by 50 votes to 48. 
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DKBATE ON THE FINANCE BILL 

Import Duty On .Cotton. 

Mr, Bhupafc Siogh moved aji amendment in ClaiiBc Three for the deletion of the 
import duty on cotton. He held that the duty would not give protection to Indian 
cotton and quoting from the Fiweal Commifision Report said that raw produce 
nhoiild not be taxed. After Hcveral speeches the House afljourned. 

I3th. ^OVEMBERx—'i^iT IJari Singh (ioiir, leader of the Nationalists, fipeaking 
first to-day emphasised that this duty was an indirect benefit to Lancashire and 
to the extent of 12>i per cent. It was a handicap to the development of cotton 
manufactures in India, And this handicap was to continue for 18 months. 

Sir George Schuster interruj)ted asking on what authority he said that this duty 
would not be kept after March :U, 1933. 

Sir Ilari Si)tfjh (Jour Ah, ikuv the cat is out of the bag and any one who 
thought that there w’ould be remission of taxation would be foredoomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Sir Oeuryc Schuster interrupted stating : *1 was calling attention to the distinc- 

tion between the customs duty which uornmlly is not voted every year and the 
income-tax which is voted every year.' 

Sir Hari Singh (Jonr : — Does the Finafn c Member say that the emergency 
budget with all its pnjpo^uls of taxation nv(»\\cdly for 18 months is going to be 
pevpetuateil */ 

There was no answer. 

ProciHjding, Sir H. (iour explaineti the estimated growth of cotton of several 
varieties this year in many provinces and affirmed that there was Ixiund to be a 
shortage. It wa^ this time which was chosen by the* p'inance Member to impose this 
handicap to the Indian cotton manutaeture and* Sir H. B. (ioiir feared that the duty 
was bound to extinguish the growing cotton industry. 

Haji AhdnUa JIaroon supported the duty and informed the House that an im- 
provement in th<' cultivation of long staple cotton had been achieved in !8ind and the 
runjab during recent years. 

Mr. Ramkrishna Reddy, speaking us a representative of the agriculturist. urg(M 
that the salvation jf the country lay in the development of agriculture alongside 
with indiistri(‘H. Viewed from that standpoint the duty should be opposed. 

Mr. Bhayatrani I\iri by quoting figures from the Central Cotton Committee s report 
»how(?d to the House that the asserrioiiH made by Mr. Anklesaria yesterday were not 
foiindtvj on facts, lb' pointed out that, in order that India (‘ould compete with the 
foreign manutucturer in product ing finer cloth, it was essential to import long staple 
cotton which India could not prouuco to-day. The duty would, therefore, injure th<* 
mill industry and also the lucliau settUrs in East Africa without giving any appre- 
ciable benefit to the Indian eutivutor. 

Sir Uenrge Srhnstrr, ri'plying to the debate. ct>nti‘^sed that the (iovemment ease 
stood solidly on the need for revenue but one of the secondary etlects w;a9 the help 
to the agriculturists in India, ft was true there was a ditlerenee of opinion between 
Sir George Rainy and Mr. Shanmukham C'hetty regarding the eflect of this 
duty on long staple cotton, for whereas the latter thought that it meant a n.^^e in the 
price by 5 per cent, the former thought it was :» per cent. Even taking it was 5 
per cent* it only meant a very small proportion of the output of Indian mills. There 
W’as no extra burden upon that portion of the product which was made with Indian 
cotton. The cotton mill industry had during nvent years obtained the advantages 
of rise in the import duty on te.xtiles. No doubt Bombay was very important but 
Bombay was not the whole of India. The inillowners went on producing more and 
more ev<*n though thtw .said that they were working at a loss. 

But the Finance Member affirmcxl’ that India was the only manufacturing country 
which was enjoying any sort of prosixirity in the textile world. Would Mr. Mody 
prefer a duty on raw' cotton ? (No answer.) The conclusion was obvioua. Anyway 
agriculturists also nee<l some protection. Mr. Shanmukham C'hctty stated yesterday 
that there was no appreciable quantity of long staple cotton produced in India and. 
therefore, the luillowners in India must imiKirt from Uganda and other countries. 
The Finance Member quoted figures to show that the average of five yaars, 1925-30 
was a total production of 2,24, (SX) bales of long staple cotton in India, Sir George 
Schuster also quoted figures to show that the premium ou lone staple cotton bad 
improved by Hs. 20 and that it was ^mainly because of the increased import duty. 

Jl 
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This was some evidence that the import duty had bcvn ot benefit to the cotton 
^ri’ower in India. 

The amendment of Mr. Bhupat Sinp:h ajrainsf the duty was lost by 49 against 
00 votes amidst cheers from the official and European bt'ncncs. 

Duty On MAciiiNEEy 

Mr, Hariraj Sarnp movtxi an amendment for the deletion of the proposed duty 
on machinery from the bill. He held that the duly would retard the indusrial 
progress of the country’ and would ultimately aflect the ngrieultiiral development. 

Sir George Schuster, replying to the debate, said the last few years’ record of the 
Government in giving protetion to industries should clearly show" that the charge of 
crushing Indian industries was unfounded. He was perleetly prcparoil to say that 
when the revenue position of the Government improved, the duty on machinery would 
be among the very first which the Government would take oil. lie wantiHl the house 
to review the budget as a whole and they would find that the Government had 
given due consideration to every asptH-t of tln‘ {-ase and had taken into account the 
national feeling in framing the linaneial proj)osal. The correct i)osition might 
have bern to levy a countervailing excise duty whimever any customs duty was im- 
posed. This the'Governmcnt had not done on account of the national feeling on the 
subject. Members had urged that the Government should have equalised the excise 
and import duty on kerosene oil. They should tak(‘ into account that oil companies 
had to imyiort consumable machinery to a large extent. rndiT tlie projiosal oefore 
the house the Burma Oil Co. alone would he taxed to the extent of Ks. i:i.CX),00(I a 
year. He again reminded the house that the budget was an emergency measure 
and the effect of the amendment w’ould be a loss of B*!. l.Sb/XKOX) to the Govern- 
ment in the next eighteen months. 

The house dividiHl and the amendment was adopted by 5.'t \o\vh to r>2. 

An Amendment Whtidr.wvn’ 

Mr. Sitarama Raju moved an amendment that in part 1 ot schedule 1 to the 
bill amendment No. 4 be omitted. This anumdriient No. \ in the liill was ‘in item 
No. 27A, For the figures Re. 1-1 in the last column the words Ke. 1 shall be 
substituted*. 

Mr. Bitaraina Raju was allowed to move tin* ntnendmejit which he did; but wiih- 
drew it after Bir George Rainy explained the circumstance'^ under which the duty 
ought to be reduced from 1-4 to 1. The House then adjourned. 

Nth. SOVFMBKE :--The House to-<lay .solved the legal tangle over yesterday’s 
vote, omitting the clause which proposed to lake nmclunery nff ilu- free list of 
tariff Bchedtde. 

The proceedings w(‘re initiated with the adoption, witliout a discussion. c>f the 
following motion by Sir George Rainy : “In j»art one of schedule one to the Bill, 
after amendment 9, the following )>e inserted : In item Ib-D, for figure 5 the figure 
8 shall be substituted.” 

The President then called upon Mr. Hariraj Swamp. Mr. Kamkrishua Reddi and 
Mr. B. Das to move the amendments omitting the clause for the imposition of a ten 
per cent duty on machinery. None of the three members were in their seats. 

Mr. Chetty thereupon raised a point of order that, the House having yesterday 
declined to take machinery off the free list, these nmeudments were out of order and 
it was not necessary to move them. 

The President declared that, though th(‘ House had rc;cordcd its wish in the matter 
yesterday, yet the clause for imposing u ten per cent duty on machinery was a pait 
of the Bill and must be taken off by eon sequential amend men it. 

Mr. Chetty : Then 1 suggest that the Government should inov<* the consequential 
amendment. 

Bir George Rainy ; I suggest that the rules of the House l)c wav(‘d to enable Mr. 
Chetty to move the amendment. (Laughter). 

The rules were then w'aived aud Mr. C^hetly luovcd th(‘ amendment. 

Sir Gwrge Rainy said : The House is being seriously embarrassed by purely for- 
tuitous circumstances. The Government had considered their position as regards 
this amendment aud their decision was that it would not be consistent with whal 
was desirable and proper in the regulation of the proi'eedings of the Houss.that they 
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should make any attempt at this sta^e or in this form to ask the House to reverse 
the decision it had arrived yesterday. (Applause) 

The amendment was thereupon treated as consequential and passed, so that the 
Assembly’s vote against the import duty on machinery stands for the moment. 

The House then passed the schedule as amended. 

I N ( ONKIHTENT PeOPOK A I. 

Dr. Ziauddin .Ahrncd moved for tin; deletion of clause four from the Bill. His 
reasons were that the proposal to hwy a surchar^^e was not consistent with a 10 per 
cent cut in the salaries. He would withdraw his amendment if a uniform cut of 2,5 
per cent were eth^cted in all salaries for lie hold that the siirehar^^^c should be equal 
to the cuts. Procfu'dinf!;, h«‘ said that salaric.s below a certain limit had been 
e-xempted from the cut. In the sanu' way, some commodities should be exempted, 
while a suivhar^^e of three, five and ttm jut cent should be levied on othc-’s according 
to the ea))acity of the eoramodities to liear the tax. 

After Sir (ieor^^c Schuster had explained the attitude of the flovernment in rejrard 
tu the surcharge the amendment was rejected by the House. 

Sr R(*H A ROE ON Salt 

Mr. Georpi Moi'^^an moved the deletion of the provision which included a sur- 
char^^o on Ine Sail (additional imjiort duty) Act of 1931. He pointed out that the sur- 
<‘harp:e would uitsci th‘* c ilciilations on which the previous Act w’a'^ basf'd in detcrminiu^i 
a fair sclliii^ tiricM' of foreign salt. 

Sir Gcorp- Schuster said tliat lliis wa- a case which jinncd the contention he 
had made on a \)rcvioiis motion and he as>,urcd the H.msc that if this point had struck 
♦ hem before they would not have includ<*d th«‘ salt adiVitional import duty Act in 
this Bill. He said that if the amaidmcnt wen‘ pa-^'^ed then the Government w’ould 
have to refund about thirty thousand rupees eolle'del so far under surcharge, 
thereby causing trouble and complieation. 

This was Hgnx'il to ami the amendment wa< withdrawn wdth the unanimous 
consent of the lIons(\ 

Exr.Mf'TioN' oi Tax on NrT>. 

Mr. DedSonza moved an amendment for the exen)])tion of (‘ashew kernels from the 
ndditioual inijiort duty. 

The Finame Memiicr promised to institute a fuller enquiry. He admitted that 
there was a prirna facie cas(‘ for not instituting this extra duty. Ho further agreed 
that, by imi>osing the duty, they might be damaging a purely Indian Industry. If. 
as a result ot llic enquiry proiioscd. the ( Jovcrnrmmt found executive action neccssary 
iu the desired direction, ilmy would remit a portion of the duty under section 23 of 
the Sea (htstoms Act. 

Mr. De’ Souza withdrew tlie amendment. 

PuiNTiNi. Paper 

Mr. A Das moved an ameud nent against surcharge of twenty-tive per cent, on 
printing paper. He said liiat in the interest of the publishers and printers it was 
not fair to impose this surehnrg • on a commodity, which w’.is already heavily taxed. 
Ho suggested that if <i iverniucut could not meet the loss they could impose a duty 
on imported wood pulp. 

Hir George Rainy informed that the Tariff Boanl had submitted its report on 
this oucstion only ten days ago, and in ordinary course the recommendations of the 
Boara would be considered in the wdntiT Bcssion when the whole matter could be 
thoroughly discussed. But, for the lime being. Government could not make any dis- 
tinction in respect of printing paper. 

, Mr. A. Das withdrew the ameudmeut. 

Tax on Salt 

The next question discussed was the surcharge on salt. Mr. Ivalchand Navalrai gave 
an elaborate history of the question of the Salt Act Satyagraha last year and the 
consemient employment of additional police force, which involved expenditure. Even 
with tne lessons of that episode Government had not stopped short of imposing a 
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eurcharge on an artiolc, which was necessary for the people. Flo quoted from the 
views of the Secretaries of State for India and also from the l^reniier Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald in support of his contention that this “oppressive” additional tax should 
. be removed. The House then adjourned till the Kith. 

I6th, NOVEMBER'.—Thv House re-assembling to-duy, Mr. C. Mitra enquired of 
the Government at the outset whether in view of their acceptjmce of Mr. Morgan’s 
amendment of Nov. 14 they were prepared to exempt salt from a levy surcharp^e 
of 25 per cent. 

Sir Gcorp:e Schuster explained that Mr. Mortran's aniendmeni related to spec'ial 
duty imposed on forei^in salt in March last. This duty was imposed for the 
definite purpose of regulating the price of foreign salt at Rs. (1-6 per cwt. If this 
duty was subjected to 25 per cent surohurp', the protection granted to salt would 
be much greater than recommended by tlic Tariff Board. TIktc could, therefore, 
be no justifK'ation for exempting excise duty from the surcharge. 

Mr. 3/i7/a.— The idea underlying the special duty on sail was to stabilise the 
price of foreign salt in India and give proltvtion to nianiifaeturors of Indian salt. 
If foreign salt was not subject to surcharge, hut the Indian salt was. the ])aritv 
of prices between the two would be disturbed and the surcharge on cxciHe duty 
having been raiseJ. the pn<*es of Indian the extent of prm action in Indian salt, 
would be reduced. 

Sir George .Schuster, intervening, fiirihor cx[»laiiHHl that ih*' (ioveniment levied 
'•iistoms duty on all the salt imported liy sea in Imlia. while there was a spci’ific 

duty on foreign salt. J5y statute the amount of import dui> \\a> detcrinined bv 

excise duty. The House by accepting (’lause 4 of the Bill hud already agreed to 

25 per cent, surcharge on import duty on salt. It now by ae< cpting tlie arntaidment 

the House (lid not impose surcharge on excise duty it would eioate techni<-aj ditfi- 
culties which might affect the import duty al-^o. 

Bir George Schuster ^aid the discussion on the subject had short . probably 
because the arguments were well known. He said the eonsnmption of salt had 
powo steadily and jia^t exj^rience had not shown that variation in duty had not 
led to a change in the consumption figures. Mr. Mitra had .-aid that whenever there 
WHS need for taxation the (cavern merit ran to the poor man’s income. If wo do 
that in proper proportion, I do not know to what can ni\ hon. friemd objwt ? 
We have until this moment refraiiu'd from touching the salt dutv. We feel that 
the salt tax can be relied upon to produce money, that it -b'Uild lie regarded a 
sort of ultimate reserve in the hands of the* (Toveniment. f riends, imagine any 
occasion on which the justitieation for having some I' -conrse to your nltimalc roserxe 
would be strong than it is to-day. You clas's in India I* >5 out ot dOO million men 

as poor men and if a poor man is not to be taxeil, then you would b(‘ limiting the 

powers of the Government to deal with the financi il emergenei* -. W(‘ ransi regaid 

this salt tax surcharge a- mo-t reliable in the whole of our financial plan. The 

private individual would under the surcharge pay one anna per annum her head. 
This tax has been imposed for two months. We have not seen any great popular 
feeling against it. The extra burden has not been unduly increased by the dealers, 
and to the Government it is the soundest parr of its ]woposals.' 

The motion of Mr. Lalchand Navalrai was ih'-n voted and rejected by 48 to 
55 votes. 

ENJiAxrEn iVi.s'iAi. Rati:.- 

Mr, Sitararn Rujn then moved the omission of Glause G. 

Mr. Sitararn Raj u, moving the amendment against enhaueed postal rates, referred 
to the object laid clown by the Government years ago, when the postal depart- 
ment was started, that it should be considered as a puTjlie utility department and 
not as a commercial roncern for revenue. Originally, the rates were quarter-anna 
and half-anna for post card and envelope respeetivcly and when they were raised in 
1922 to half-anna and one-anna there uas an enormous fall in postal traffic. He 
pointed out the inconsistency in the increased rates of only 25 per cent on envelope 
which was largely used by rich people and businessmen and 50 p(!r cent on post 
card which was only a means of communication between the poor people in distant 
^ j ® speaker foresaw a considerable fall in postal traffic if the increase was 
made and averred that people would more freely carry letters through buses which 
touched numerous villages than through post offices. 
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Sir Joseph Bhorc »aid the postal deficit was "Rs. I8l lakhs, which after account- 
ing? for adjustments, was Rs. 1.32 lakhs. Of this. Rs. 60 lakhs covered retrench- 
ment, which was the maximum they could carry out immediately. A deficit of Rs. 
72 lakhs must be covered. The two alternatives were, firstly, to increase the postal 
rates and, secondly, to meet it from the general revenue. The second alterr)ative 
meant that those who used the ])OHtal facilities wished to j^ass on the burden to 
other shoulders. (Applaup<‘.) Continuing?, he assured the House that the Govern- 
ment’s policy was of treating: the post otlice as a public utility service and that 
when there was a surplus it would be used to extend the facilities to rural areas, 
but if money was not ^iven they would be postponing these faciliti(“8, on which the 
AsB(;mbly had been so kticn, to the Greek calends. As for the cost on the jmpula- 
tion, 530 millon i)Ost cards were used a year which gave three post canl per head of 
the adult population and mi'ant an extra three ])ice per head })er annum. If, however. 
50 million only used ]K)st cards, then the cost per head of the adult po]>ulation was 
three-fourths ot a jdee ]>er month. That nas not much. What the (iovernment was 
asking for was that the cost of the service must 1)0 paid. The postal service was 
o))en for use on a voluntary basis, and people could limit their eorresj>ondtnce to 
their needs. He said that foreign postage was also increased by 25 ]>cr cent, so that 
a letter would now cost two and a half annas instead of two. 

( omparing the position in India with the other eonntrics of the world, Sir .lo-^eph 
said that Relgium and .lapan alom- wonUI he* having chcap(.T postage than India 
wotild hav(' tinder the new rut(*s. but then .lapun liardly covered the distance of an 
Intlian province, wliile Helginm charjied an anna atid two pies for covering le.ss 
than the area (^f a distrit t in the Madras pn si<len< y. *Wc carry letters from Cajte 
Gomorin to IN'sbawar. In this sub-contineni . distaece is a gn'jit (‘Icmcnt to l>c 
con.sidcred, and \m* claim ]iiirs to he the cheaiM“<t postal service in the vorld. 

( Ap])lanse. I 

Mr. Uuju B motion was then ]»ut to the v<»i..- and canied i)\ votr'- aeaiiisi 16. 

The House then adjourned. 

Xo T.\x o.\ i.owr.u rN< o.Mf 

I7th. NOVEMBER d/e. llarhihis S'fir.lq ntou*d an amendment to-day for the 
deletion of clause seven of the Finaiu’e Ilill relatin'- to the lowering of the incidence 
of income tax. He held that the proposal would act very harshly on the lower 
and middle elasses atid drive petty Rho]»-kee])ers to bankruptcy. The Income Tax 
Act, he saitl. was very nn-'iitisfactory as, uidike English law. it did not provide for 
judicial appealn. 

Mr, //. I\ Modif supported Mr. - amendment. He pit great symv>athy 

for the middle and lower middle elasso had to keep up the standard of living 
and had not received much benefit from the drop in )>rices. Their ca^io, indeed, 
was absolutely pitiable. When the I'lnaiKc Member meniiom'd the higher percentage 
of taxes home’ by the British and .lapamse ho forgot thi' miieh higher income j)er 
htad in those (-onntrics. 

Mr. JI. C, DesanffGs said that a national emergency had been eaiiscd bv \\orId 
factors and he had given the Government hi» vote to get over it. “But when you 
come to taxing the jioor ]>eople with nu ineeme of Ks. 81 a month I "top there. 
lA]tpIause). In England the minimum taxable income for a married man T360. 
In England you have something of a human touch. Yon think of the man. his 
wife and child. But here you arc wanting in human touch. (Hear. hear). Let’s bo 
human when we arc cl<‘aling with the masses. I admit that the Government must 
live, hut the individual must also exit. Then yon are having u cut of 10 per cent. 
A man drawing two hundred rupees will have* 9 per cent, hut one drawing four 
tlmusand only <• ])er cent. Why this ditferentiation ? W hy cannot your all-India 
servici's, who* are well paid, allow a 10 pir cent cut without any deduction? In no 
country in the world where a cut is ap]>lied is income-tax or surcharge included. 
(Applause). There is no breach of contract. W’hen you got the Lee Concessions. 
whi<li gave you more than you expected was not tbtTC a broach of contract? Then, 
again, do you realize that, by lowering the income-tax, you are giving wide pow'ers 
•o your income-tax machinery to use them, probably excessively? My plea is let 
those that have more pay more. (Applause). 

Mr. J. N. Agtjarual congratulated Mr. Desanges and said that the lowering 
of the income-tax would be a deadly blow to the poorer families, three hundred 
thousand of whom would be roped in. He reminded the Government that in 
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Enp^land relief was p;ivpii for the family and oven the dependents, and relief for 
earned income. Thus for a hachelor the income-tax limit was £250 and for a family 
man £350. If that was the limit in England, why lower it in India? 

Dr. De Sotr.a supported the amendment on behalf of the Indian Christain 
community. Ho said that the members of his <*ommunity were poor and were 
tl mostly earning loss than Rs. lOO per month. The economic depression and the 
depreciated rupee had already hit them hard and this additional burden would 
deprive them of the necessities of life, lower their standard of living and accentuate 
trade depression. Th(‘ speaker f(‘arod that there will be a gr(‘at deal of evasion of 
the tax and he apia^aled to the European members to lend their support in the 
interests of the well-being atid contentment of their em])loyet‘S. Mr. De’Bouza 
appealed to tlie (Jov(rnment to give (he tax some human touch if they were 
unwilling to acci'pt the ameiidnunt. In any case he wanted the Finance Member 
to assure (he House that, when the financial situation ('ased, this tax would be the 
first to be taken ofi’ and the additional statT required for the Income Tax Department 
would be recruited from tlu^se thrown out of em])lovmcnt on account of retrettch- 
ment. He warned tlu' (rovemment (hat (ho once-contented and loyal Christian 
community had already begun to take to ])olitics and measures like the oru' before the 
House might drive its members (o take to revolutionary activities. He suggested an 
export duty on manure to babince the deficit. 

Mr. WaJUjiNUah support(d (he amendment and said that too frequent changes 
in the Income Tax Act wa^' leading to a grt'at deal of dislocation and misery 
amongst the jicople. The proposal would afiect harshly petty ^^ho)^-kcepers and 
specially bus-owners. 

Sir Grnrqr Schffsfrr, replying to the debate, said that though tlm vole of the 
House did not always reflect judgment based on eonvincit)g speeches, he would 
seriously attempt to convince the Assembly of the justice of (he ({overnment’s case. 
He asked the Hoiisc to view the hovering of the inconic tax hwel in ])roportion and 
in its setting. This was no new innovation. In 1^00 ineomo tax was levied on in- 
comes of not less than Rs. 200 per annum. The minimum exemption limit was 

then inercased to flv(> hundred. Gradually it was ineri'ased to one thousand and 
the ineome tax on incomes of that level was only finally nanitted in 1919. Remission 
then was undonhtf'dly a prop t mi-isure Ixeatise the country eoiild not afford it. 

The prices were very* high after the War and Rs. PXX) then certainly did not 

represent what it represented before (he War. But since (ht'ii there had boon an 
extraordinary fdl in th"' eo^t of the main necessaries of lib'. A« Mr. Yamin Khan 
had Said, the price of agricultural prtxbict.s has gom- back to the' 1003 level. The 
whole ha^is of the country'^ ineome, on which the (iovt rnment of India and the 
Provincial fTOvernments had to rely for taxation, was dependent on agricultural 
prices. They, therefore, had recourse again to the standards of txation applied in 
190.3. In those days Rs. 10(K' "as considered a fair limit. Tlu're was. IhtTcforc. 

nolhing outrageous in the proposition (bat Rs. 1000 in India represented a fair 
limit, for this direct, form of taxation. He einjdi.'isisrd that the (lovornment expected 
to get something like nineti'cn crore- out of incomes above two thousand rupeoa, 
whereas they sought to get something like seventy lakhs from incomes below’ two 
thousand rupees. Thu.s they were niu oxcrbiirdening tho.se income tax payers who 
earned between one thousand and two thousand. A cultivator had to pay tax on 
his income in the form of land tax, howevt'r low it was. There was no low limit 

there. Why should there be a low' limit f)f excmi)tion for men who made money 

not by cultivation but in keeping small shops or driving a motor ear? 

The Finance Member then held that th(‘ Government propos.il was justified on 
financial grouudH. He said that it broadem'.l the basis of taxation and there was 
some public advantage derived in imposing direct taxation on Ibis class of people, 
because they would take a direct interest in the economy of ])ublic administration. 
He said; “1 would ask my frieud.s opposite to consider the responsibility that may 
be theirs in future of considering the interests as menil)er8 of the public, resting as 
they may und»;r some danger that popular governments may give way to popular 
clamours for popular forms of expenditure. I would ask them to consider 
whether it will not be of advantage to the country that there will be a large class 

of this kind that directly feels in the form of direct taxation the result of any form 

of public expenditure. These an* not men* debating. They are serious arguments 
which have inlluonced us in coining forward with what we knew would be a very 
unpopular measure. 
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The amendment was carried by 05 againHt 44 votes. 

Amendment Adainst Increahind Rate 

Mr. Lalrhaml Navalrai moved an anxMidment for the omisBion of clause eight 
of the Finance Bill which provided that rates of income-tax and super-tax now in 
force Bhould be increased by 12 centum in the Financial year of 1932-33. He 
disputed the claim that the proposal would hit only the rich people, tor. he main, 
tained, there were hardly any rich people left in the country. He also 
criticised the provision which wotdd give retrospective effect to the assessment of 

income tax. _ .... r .u i 

Mr. Tail (Bimna) said that if he did not criticise the jirovisions ol the clause it 
was only because his group were anxious to help the (lovernmeiit to balance the 
budget at a time of grave national emergency. He. however, severely criticised the 
evasions of the income tax which he asserted had assumed alarming i)ioj>ortions ot 
seven crores a year. There was therefore the urgent necessity of eornbating this 
organised evasion of the income la.x and he had no hesitation in saying that he 
W’ould reserve to himself the right of refusing taxation proiHisals next March, it he 
wuiH not convinced that the situation had iniju'oved. He urged that if there w’as 
need, the Hovernmenl should amend the rules, regulations and laws of i lie land and 
even the })CTaonncl of the IncoriK* Tax Di'jiartmenl in order to eradicate the e\il. 
He suggested th<* (Jovernment to take necessary powers sn tiiat every assessor would 
present his certified and nudil<‘d accounts to the income tax otlicer ; secondly that 
any one who failiHl to ke('j) or prodiici* account be ])cnali-<‘'i by yearly doul>ling 
his tax, till he kept or iirodm-ed hi< account ; thirdly income tax authorities should 
stamp and seal the account book^^ winch without such mark> would not lx* htdd ad- 
missible by the courts and fourthl\. tin* law should be amended to punish the 
offenders with rigorous iinpnsoninent and tliree* limes the existing rate of fiuc.s. 

Mr, Puri : In the case of a bie firm whom would you like to be imprisoned 

Mr. Tail : The dirocti.rs. 

Sir II. »S. Gour : If the din^dors arc away, will you imprison the manager 7 

Mr. Tuit quoted uu instance where a per.^on was tiiud Us. 00 which was half 
of what the (Toveriimeiit would have lost, if the (•a^'C had not been deti'oled. 

Finally, he pleatled that a^^ in the past, the Go\ernmcii! should by noiifieathm 
give exemption to incomes on which tax had been already paid, luit which under 
the Act arc liable to re-asscssmciit. 

Sir Hari Siwfh (Jour felt that thi‘ last sj>eech ol Sir ( ieorge Schu.ster gave indi- 
cations that the policy of the (tovernmi'iil to broaden the basis of taxation. He, 

how'ever, was of opinion that the income tax was already siiflicieiitly high and should 
not be further enhanced. He criticised the rulc'making provi-ious for a Central 
Board of Keveiuie incorporated in the danse and said that it was a most novel 
proposal in an already anlicpiati'd i)ie(e of legislation. He also fell that the CJovcrn- 
meiit should not have attempted to alter the liie<mic Tax vVet. when the trend ot 
proeixidings (»f the Round Talile C’onferenec •showed that income tax might be a 
provincial subjix't. 

Mr. Arthur Mootr, leader ol the European group, said that his community was 
the most hit under the juesenl scheme of taxation. Ho cxi)laincd how’ from morning 
till night cvi'ry thing he toiiclnd was a taxed article. 'I'hc only thing which he 
enjoyed free \Eir the jilethora of spm'hes in thi* Assembly f laughter). Tlie only 
thing which the b'inance Member does not tux is sleep. This was the lot of a 
European who now found it clitfieult to live in this country. No wonder he often 
felt as if he was a lamb for slaughter. If in spite of this the European grou]) 
voted with the CJovernmeut on this question it was solely because they w'ere con- 
vinced that there w’as in India a national emergency and they were not prepared 
as some of their Indian colleagues to be told that they hud faileil on this occasion. 

Mr. Atnarnath Dutt said that there w’as no evasion of the income tax on th(‘ 
part of profession alists like lawyers etc. In fact some lawyers paid more to the 
Government in the form of income tax in the hope that they could maintain res- 
pectability before their clients and get more revenue. He opined that income 
Delow ten thousand rupees should not be .taxed, but on the present occasion he 
wanted that the surtax should be half of what th(' Government imposed. 
But ho was in the first instance for no inerease in the income tax and the 
supertax. 

The Assembly then adjounuxi. 
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ISth. XOVEMBER :—Sir Abdttr Rahim said the entire Indian publie 
opinion was against the scheme of taxation and even Anglo-Indian opinion 
did not support it : yet the Rritish group of members in the House 
had been always going into the (loveniment lol)by. He said that under the 
Government of * India Act they were not called to support the Governmenl. 
If the Government was always in the right there would be no need for the Assembly, 
They (the non-officials) were there to eritieifle tht* (lovernment and guide it in the 
light of publie opinion. (Applause.) The British elected grou]) always voting with 
the Government wa*^ destroying the spirit of the Reforms Act. The income-tax 
proposals wotdd ruin all trade and business and he warned the landlords and 
ngriculturists that it would be their turn next. The next course was for the Govern- 
ment to retrench. He challenged the view that India’s credit was at stake. There 
would have been no loss to India's credit if the Finance Member had waited till 
the end of February lufort' coming iij) with his budget proposals. Thai would have 
enabled them all to pnl forward a retrenchment plan sufficiently uil-ernhraeing to 
cover the entire delieit. He coiieinded ; ‘The stand we have taken up is lhat th(‘r»‘ 
should be no further taxation and to that we stick.' 

Mr. Elliot said on this ocf'asion tiieir little family tbd not see eye to eye together 
and he for one would 9ui)}»oi‘t the amendment. His ehief contention was that by 
taxing those already taxed the (iovornmont was breaking them or driving them to 
methods? of eva'^ion. On the other hand, they contended that if only the Governmenl 
checked the gross and whol(?sale (vasions of income-tax there would be no need for 
further burden on those who paid ineonie-tax at priscnl. He said that retrospeetivi' 
legislation might be desirable in eases where indemnity is necessary but to apply n 
lax retrospectively wa.s vicious and wrong in priiuiple. 

Mr. Dumutiia held that the sanjdenientary budget had not i vcn the redeeming 
features ot the curate's egg. which was good at least in pans. He held that the 
Congress agitation was due to ^tar?ation and unemployment in the country, and the 
present budget would give an impetus for a no-tax cuiupuign when Mathatma Gandhi 
reuirned to India. He doubted if there was any precedent where such a heavy 
additional taxation was imposi\l in the interests of national emergency l>y an anti- 
national Government almost on the verge of bankruptcy. Mr. l)mnasiH said that 
if only the Government gave them control over the army, they would produce a 
balanced budget. He aiipealed to the Government to stay their haiuls from further 
taxation. 

Sir Qeortjo Sf‘hut.lvr said lhat with the exception of Mr. Filiot’s speei'h the rest 
had no relevance to the particular issue before the House. He asked the House to 
compare the position in India with lhat in Fngdand. In England, u nerson having 
an income ot Rs. 1G,(X0 year was reepured to jiay a tax of i‘l 13 before tne emergtsncy 
budget and t'lb-I after the emergency budget, which increased the tax hy .‘id per cent, 
as against 23 per cent jiroposcd in India. This was much higher than the proposal 
in India, where a person w ith an income of Rs. Bi.lKX) would pay f 125 as income-tax. 
55 ir George Schuster asked whether a 10 ]>er cent tax on income was high in fucinc, 
a national emcTgoncy. 

As regards the oliicction to retrospective Gleet, this was undoubtedly an objert- 
ionable feature of the (hivcrnment s proposals, but he repudiated the suggestion 
they were asking for retrospective taxation. They w-ere merely asking for a 23 pei 
cent increase for the remaining half year, but in order to meet the legal provisions 
of the income-tax law they were spreading it over a year at the rate of 12 ^ p«*r cent. 
‘What we are doing is exactly w'hat the British Government have deeidecl to do, and 
the British Government cannot be accused of taking a dislionourable action. 

Mr. Elliot.— 1 did not .say it was dishonourable. I said it was a wrong action. 

The Finance Member next referred to the improvemeiii in trade conditions and 
the favourable rupee exchange, and remarked : — The result has been partly ])roduced 
by the knowledge that the world got, by the annoiiiicernent of our program im*. that 
we in India are going to tackle the situation and introduce budgetary balance,' 

The Finance Member repudiattxl the reflections cast on the income-tax administra- 
tion. He said; — The Finance and Income-tax departments are almost entirely 
staffed by Indians. I can say that in my experience of working in diflereiit parts 
of the world I have never eorae across a more devottd and honest service that in 
my owm department and the income-tax staff working throughout the country. (Ap- 
plause.) 1 entirely refuse to believe lhat the standard of administration in the income- 
tax department is lower than the standard of administration throughout the Govern- 
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menfc service in India, and T maintain the standard of (rovernment service in India 
stands comparison with that of any country in ihc world.’ (A})plau‘^o.) 

Sir (k^rtre Schu‘it(‘r, rcferrinK the char^o- of evasion‘s, said that a inost thorough 
nnd Bcarchim^ oxnrainution would y>e madr but piddle opimou was a coasideralde 
fflctor in thiiT respect. There were cvasioiM of iiie<jiiie-tax in all couidnes. and even 
in EiiKland, which had such a long history ot working nt the income-tax. evafiioijs 
were BUbslantial and were at one time estimated to uiuoiini to i'lO to £'i0 iiiilfion 
per niiiiiim. One of th«* tests was that they should jiidt^e iJv relative ligures regar- 
f ling income-tax reeeipfs I)oi ween limitrl companies and the smaller income-lax 
payers Avlm ran small lmsifif*sscs. A comfuirison Ijctwwn these two showed that 
there was a larger piM'eentage of increase in the assessnn nt ot the smaller business 
concerns than tlie larger liinite<l companies. 

Sir (ri'orge SchustiT next ret«Tred to Mr. Anklcsaria s challenge that no country 
with a fiuoniable balance of tnide had lM*en. or need Ixf, worried about the budge- 
larv balance. Me .said tie* balanei' *>1 trade was not luerely to be judged by the 
visible exports or imports, wii eh were in iavoiir of India, but by fiayments for 
external (l-bls. Tims, iu Hritain though trade u.is nnfavonrabfe. Hrifain. having 
lent enonnous sums to the outside world, had a favourable balance and was yet 
resorting to budgelarv balance. 

Jle had been ti)ld ny Mr. Aiikl<‘saria : “If you lannot iiumcdintely reduce your 
^xpciuliliirt' go to >our baiik- r aid lind a c miimalat ion. But what if the banker 
rctused to accommodao' them until they put their lionsc in ord-u* ? 'Wi* are now 
sndcriiig from the results of 1021-JJ. when India borrowed io meet her deficit-;.. 
Thosi- maturing loans art* giving its tronltle. ou eannof repeju that again, and if 
yon do, yon will be li'uviog a h'gacy which wid leaf! to the min oi the conuiry.’ 

The motion of .Mr. .Vavalrai tor the deletion oi ilie clause relating to surchargi^ 
on iiicom--tu\ and supp>r-tax was thci put to ilic vote and defeated In jJ 
votes to 

srn< ii.^m-KAnia: Ix«'o.mi> 


Kmnvar Kighnliir Singh inovtnl an amendment tor the excmpiion oi income 
below Us, lOo)) liom the additional levy of smeharm*. 

.Sir tieorge Schu^b-r expiainevl that the i-tlccl of the anuinlimnt would be a loss 
to the < i(/\ ei nmciit of lls. d') lakhs in tli * i iirrciit \car and Us. (to lakhs in the next 
year, lie sai l ihii for th** prcsi-nt iinomo-tax had liccn Icvie 1 on a graduated scale 
Jrom top i.t !»i!i()!n and i:if -ni < iiarci* diil noi dis'urb this .selnmic of things. Ihc 
amendment In- fclr, would cre.O'- dldi-ulties and di.sinrb thi-- arrangement, .'^ir tborge 
.■schustiu' sub luMcd th.d ju a tim* *»t na'ioinil crisis the proposed tax was not loo 
heavy a buulcn for an>l>udy. 

The amendment wa^ pre^-'-ed to a division and rejected by 40 votes to 15 votes. 

11i j.i:-Makino row'U’.s 


Mr. Amarnath Itnn m )vod the deloti-m of sub-.daus,- li) ol clause s relating to 
the rule-making powers sotighl to be given to the Cenlrai Iloanl of Kevenue. He 
said the Kmanc.- .Member did not him^'lf g> to e-dlect money but he sent income- 
tax asscssoi'.s to collect money tor the tnivcrnmeut. He. therefore, strongly oi>jeeted 
to the provision for mlditional poweis for such men. 

Sir tieorge S-lmsi.-i. wiinliiig np the di'batc, .sta*ed that the i)rovision in reality 
w’as in the interests of ilie iis<;<*s.v;ee.s for an Cfjuitable levy of the tax. He assured the 
llouse that th** Central 15 lard of Revenue wouki bo directevi to aet under the bill 
in a reasonable and equitable manner. He told the Ilous*! that the rules proposed to 
lie introtineed under the bill were still in their draft form atid any suggestions on 
behalf of non-ollieials w’ould be given due eon.sidenition. 

The motion was n’jecled and clause 8 was adopted by 55 vote-^ to 4.->. 

18 Month Peuiop 


Mr. llarbilas Sarda moved the tlelctiou of clause 9. which proposed additional 
income-tax and supertax for the next linaneial year. He said that the crushing bur- 
den of taxation would cripple the small indastnes and all other fiuancial undertaking 
and that tlio elleets of this taxation on the social life of the country would also 
be bad. 
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19th, NOVEMBER : — Mr. Lalchand Navalrai held the Houro was not eonvineed 
that there was a national cmcrgicney and Hhonid provide nil the money demanded 
by the Finance Member. 

Mr. Wallayatullah eomplained that nnlike the cuts in >.iilaries no provision had 
been made in the bill for tixinj!: the additional taxation to a iK'iiod of eincrj>cnoy. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, aupporting the (Jovernment. appealed to the Ifousc* to nhow 
a Bcnee of responsibility vvhen the question of r<‘Rponsibility at the centre was bein^ 
discussed in London. He felt the real remedy la\ in re^nlaiin<i the system of and 
registration of money-lenders. 

Mr. Misra criticised the administration of the Jiieoine-tax departinnit. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour raised the eonstitutional issue of V.\ months’ budget and 
Raid that the House did not know the extent to which (ii^vernnamt expenditure 
would amount and, therefore, could not be expected to vote for additional revenm'S. 

Dr. Ziauddin eomplained that the (iovirnment did not wish to axe tlu' 1/v and 
other concessions and yet they wore asking the House to vote for adtliiional rev«*niies. 

Sir George Schuster said the kev to the ( Joverinncnl position was national 
emergeney. He pointed out that the House had already acecplcd the principle ot 
extending the provisions of the Finance Bill to l‘d.‘12-'dd, as also i>t hv\ing a sur- 
charge on income and sn]aTt:i\es and voting lor the amendint'nl would mean going 
back on those decisions. He also stated that the ernx ot tlir pnjl>l.‘in lay in biing- 
ing about budgetary equilibrium and slaov to the world that they wne (h'terinincd 
to achieve it. The amendment w(tuld mean mu showing that fairness. 

Tb"* House rejected the amendimait by Si! votes to oP. 

SrRriiAR(,i- ON Inoomi. fAX 

Kunwar Raghubir Singh moved that the snreharg<‘ on ineomo-rax dnrlm: ilie next 
financial year should only be on ineomes ot over Kh. kmkxi. Jfi> made no '•px'rli 
nor did Mr. Ramkrishna Redtii who se..»nd<‘<l the aimndment. 

Sir George Schuster formally oi^posed on la-half of tlie ( iovcnmu'nt. The amend- 
ment was earri(‘d by Gl against* tS v*)i<-s. The re-nainine « 'anse- in the bill were 
then adopted. 

Sir Ch'Orgo Schuster, when called iqxui b\ tin- ( hair to niO\' tin' third n-nding 
sudd : ‘In view of the taer that substantial ann-ndtuf-nl-' have been p.-ishcd in the 
measure as introduced l»y the Government 1 w«ndd. (.n behall ot the ( bivi-rmneni. 
ask yon to give us time to consid(*r the position. 

Sir George Rainy suggested that it would lie possible to cx))lain tin' Government’s 
position tomorrow aftcnio<ai. The President a.-.-.)rdingl,\ a<ljouined tiie Hoti'C. 
Financ’K Bu.l Thrown on— - Kk(om. 

20th. NOVEMBER t-'riu- Pre-jideiit read the GoNcrnor-Gem ral .s message 
recommending for the aceceptancc of the umomlnvaur-. whi<-h will restore the position 
contemplated when the Finanee Rill wa- intTodneed. Hi- l-A'-ellcin y emphasised that 
it was essential in the intercsis of the country, pariicnlarly. tor the ]>rotc<-tion of 
financial stability, that revenue ami cxp<*n(iitnre slionkl be b.-ilanccl until the t*nd of 
the next financial year. Hence he '-ould not ullow tin- dcliciency ^f fuiir ernrt-s 
caused by the Assembly rejection, ('•u’taiii clauses remain niifoveiVtl. 

The recommended bill was laid on tin- tabh-. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour, the leader of the ( )pi)0:.u ion, said that tin- least that the 
Nationalists eonld do was to (-iitin-ly dissc iat** thcmselvt-s from fnrtla-r jirogre.ss of 
the bill as they were unable to lend assistum-e for pla« ing on th<* Statute Book thc 
bill aa nx-om mended. 

Sir Abdur Rahim, on itehalf ot the Indepomleiit-^, dcclan-d that it was imjiossible 
t.o defy public opinion. Jr was (iovernmont which had driven tlio unoflieials to a 
position in w^hieh they could not take ctleetive j)ari in tho discussion of the P>ill. 

When the bill was taken into coiisi(b*ratioii, the Finanee Memb' r moving for the 
acceptance of the amendments. Sir Hari Singh (buir. Sir Abdnr Rahim ami Mr. 

\ amtn Khan left their seats and went into the l<»hbies followed by their respective 
followers, the only exceptions being the Kija of Kollcngode. Mr. S. Kanga Iyer 
and Mr. Das. So the first uiiKMidmcnt was canieri by IS votes to S. All the other 
amendments restoring the other rejected clauses were passtxl without (li vision. 

When, however, ttie Finance ^lembel■ mnxed the third reading of tho Bill all tiie 
Opposition members walked in and joined in voting down Uie measure by 0.1 votes 
against 48 amidst loud cheers of the non -ofTieials. The House, then, adjourned 
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PRESIDENT -RAJA SAHEB OF SANTOSH 

The iinliimi) soHsion of the lienpjl Council opened in ('alcutta on the 

2()th. Juhj lO.'l], the hon. the Raja Saheh of Santnsh ])rr.sidinfr. HIb Excellency the 
(Governor was ])n ‘^ent. Sir A. Iv. (Ihuznavi was welcomed by the President on his 
return from Merca and other holy placcfi. 

lv<‘))lyin.ii lo a (juestion whether any instance had been brought to the notice of 
tlie (Jovcrnnicni in which Cnnurcssnn n ni Bengal had failed to carry out the tertUB 
of the Sefilemenl arrivf'd at between L'»rd Irwin and Mr. (iandhi, the Home Member 
said it did not cundiice to the satisfa< tory carrying out of the settlement to give 
publicity to ‘'Uch details at this time. 

Bi:NoAr. Mivi-tj;R‘^ and Pi. T. C. 

In the absni' t' of Mr. lb < ( batterjee. Mr. S. Bose moved a resolution 
claiming a<lconaic n prcHt‘ni;!i ion for Bengal on the Honnd Table Conference and on 
the lA'cnTal Slrtictnri* Snb-(A>miiiiilec in view ol the imporiam’e of the province. 

Sficakifig (luring (he (kliatc, the Home Mcrnbcj-, Mr. \V. D. K. JTenticc. asfiured 
the House tliat tin' pioceeding** would be forwarded t(.) the tiovernment of India 
for action. 

Khan Baliadiir Alidiil Momeii, former ('ommissioin r of Chittagong Division, who 
W’a" sworn in to-day. said that it was unfortunate that Bengal which had made 
considerable saerili'*e.s during the last half <*entury in the cause of the struggle for 
self-goveriiMient had been relegated to a back M‘at when the goal was about to 
be naclnd. He faileii to understand why the United i’roviiiees and Bombay ehould 
he given (he task of handling the eommntial prohUm which would be more profita- 
bly done by B'‘ii::al it there were moiv men to represent the province on the 
Coiift'rence. 

Sir Lancelot Trav* r- leiulei ol the Kurejicen gnnip aUo sup)>orted the motion, 
whicli was adoptub 

:Jht. Jri.Y:- In ih«' afternoon lo-day a morion tor the adjournment of the busi- 
ness (if the House to discuss the ('Xfcution <»t I)iiH>h Chandra Coipta the murderer 
of Lt. Coi. N. S. Simjisou wu'' disallowed by the President. 

Ori KiAi. Bii.i> 

Ollicial bur'ifies^ was transacted iu the < oiim-il lo-day. Two bills wore pla('cd on 
the statute- hook, ihc third was referred to a Select Committee and the fourth circula- 
t(d for eliciting ])nhlic o]nnioii. 

Mr. [hjoi/ f'nistifl Sin'ih Rn>i, Minister for Leal SLlf-(io\ernraeut. w’uh in 
< hargc of all tbr bills. i 

The Brntjnl Miniti'/ lAonnihiitnf) BiU o/ IfKU passed by the House, 

])i()vide(l tliat, instead ol a mine the owner of the mine itself should be liable for 
pnymeuts of its (onirilmtion to the (lovernment. .S'condly, it invested the Mining 
Hoard at Asansol with the ]>ow('r to frame bye-laws, subject to the approval of the 
local CovcTiiment. 

The Calcutta Buurorcnirnf ^Afucudfucut) Bill of lOdl was next adopted. 

Taxation on Motor Vehicli;'' 

1’hc House referred the Ikwjal Mdnr I'chiclrs Tar Bill (PAU) to a kSelcct Com- 
mittee. The bill followed closely on the lines of that passed in Bihar and Orissa, and 
provided for the taxation of motor vehieh's, and for cx})cnditure on roads of the 
proceeds. The bill superseded the existing powers of the Calcutta Corporation to tax 
motor vehicles, and in return provided for payment by the local Government to Cor- 
poration of an annual sum of four lakhs, based on the receipts of the taxation of 
motor vehicles by the Cornoration during 1920-30, as the first charge on receipts 
from the taxation under tlie bill. 
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Goxtroi. of OiMUM Smoking 

The House decided to circulate the Benija! Opiunt Smohinq Bill of lOol which 
provided for the control of the practice of smoking prepared from opium. The 
mtention of the (government in introducing; the hill in its ])r('9enf from, was to carry 
out the obligation of the (Tovernmeni of India under the terms of the First Geneva 
Opium Convention of 192,') to snj)press smoking of opium as speedily as possible. 
With this end in view, it was sought to register persons already addicted to opium 
smoking in Bengal and to permit such persons only to indulge in the practice. Any 
persons other than such registered smokers indulging in the practice, would render 
themselves liable to prosecution and punishment. 

Tiai Bahadtn' Dr. Ilaridhone Ihttt and Sir Silratan Sircar advocated the total 
suppression of the evil as in the opinion of the latter registering the voice meant its 
recognition and toleration. 

The Minister, in reply, pointed out that person-^ addirled to th' vice were mostly 
Chinese, who were foreigners, and so they had got to bandit' these peo])le very 
delicately and to a certain extent refipect lludr habit 

Mr, Dutt informed the House that he hatl received a letter from the Chinefie 
Consul urging him to use his influence t(» s(m* that the evil wa'^ totally suppressed. 

The Council then adjourned till the 2drd. 

BF.XGAL Staff. Aid to L\Dr.sTKii> r.u.i, 

23fd. J' CL The question whether the State should be a partner in industry wa-* 
raised by the European group in the Cniineil to-duy in eonnection with the eonsidora- 
tion of the State Aid to Indastries Bill llCd. introduced by the Minister. 

Mr. Faroqui. Among other forms of slate aid. the Bill provided a clan''e that the 
state could invest money in industry by taking shares and dfbentiin'S in it. 

Mr. C, C. Cooper, on behalf of the European group, moved the clause as his 
party wanted to avoid the danger of the possibility of the Government b(‘iiig pressed 
to invest money in industrial undertakings. In tact they wei(' r']>poseiI to state- 
partnership in uiduslry. 

Mr. Weslon, director of industries, pointed our that Bihar and Orissa, Madras 
and Mysore had this clause, and thi< was not a startling innovation. Moreover, in 
progressive countries the Governments took an a<*ti\c ])art in industry, while thi' 
Governments at home, both past and pres(‘nt, had given state aid to industries. 

Dr. N. C. Sca-Oapto cited the case of Tat.i'. who v<*r(- rc-eiving slate aid and 
maintained that u state aid was absolutely necessary in ouler io ni irael private capii.ib 

Sir IF. L. Tracers remarked that they were in fax our of starling new industries 
in Bengal. What they wanted wu" that * state assisianco slionld n(»l l)c given by 
taking shares and debentures. In their opinion, a loan wa^ a far more suitable way 
of giving assistance. 

Mr. Cooper’s amendment to delete the elau-c uas lost by 70 votes to .’17. A few 
other amendments were put l)ut lost. 

The .Irri: RFst iik timn Bili. 

By (il votes to IS. the ('Council rejected the motion (d Dr. X, C. Sen 
Ganta to refer the Bengal .lute Bill of 19 :b to a sclct’i romnnitec. The British Gronj) 
ana the Moslem Group combined with the (h)vcrnmcnt in oj ►posing the reference of 
the motion with the result that the Bill was “killed'*. 

The object of the Bill was to secure the regulation of the total area of land 
cultivated with jute through the agen<'y of union boai ds according to the direction 
of a central board to be set up for the purpo.se. 

The Mhiister’in-charye op])OS(*<l the motion as, in hi- opinion, the Bill was inipra'*- 
ticable. He further suggested the intensive propaganda in rural areas for the pur- 
pose. The Minster asked the mover to wait, as the (lovernmeul of India had taken 
up the question of setting up a Central Committee, xxhieh would be charged with 
the duty of looking after the interests of the jute industry from the flela to the 
factory. 

Bengal State Aid to jNnrsTitiEs bill 

24th, JULY The Bengal State Aid to Industries Bill, lO.'ll, intended to obtain 
statutory powers to enable state aid to be given for the purpose of encouraging cottage 
industries, was passed by the Council to-dny. 
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Section 21 of the Act provided that state aid may be Riven, in the manner 
prescribed in the Act to 

(1) a new or nascent industry. 

(2) an industry to be newly ‘established in a area where such indnstrioH are 
undeveloped and 

(3) a cottage industry, including industries conducted by groups or organisations 
of artisans. 

State aid to induritrics, under the Act. will be given either in the form of loan 
to be secured aud repaid iu the ju’cscribcd inamicr. the guarantei^ of a cash credif 
overdraft, or fixed advance with a bank to be secured and the amount realised 
thereunder by any industry to be repaid in the ])reseribcd manner, the taking of 
shares and debentures, the guarantee of interest on preference shares or debentures 
to be secured aud the amount realised tliereuder by any industry to be repaid in 
llie prescribed manner, the guarantee of a minimum return on the whole or part 
of the capital of a joint slock company to be "i* ' ured and the amount realised 
thereunder by any industry to be rcj)aid in the jo escribed manner, the grant on 
favourable terms of land, raw luatrrial. fire wood, water t>r any other property of 
the Local (tovermm'iit, the payment, of subsidy for the conduct of research and the 
purchase of machinery and the supply of madlinery on the hire-purchase system. 

The Act provided for the establishment ol the ‘ iloard of Industriis" to be set up 
for carrying out the purpose of the Act. 

When the Bill had Ik^’U passed, th*' //o//.. fChaii Bnhadar K. G. M. Ffirontii. 
Mini.stcr in charge of the Bill, congratulated the Ifousc on the passage of the Bill 
and hoped that it would meet poitular demand and eu i\ great way towards the 
cJicouragement of cottage industries. 

The C’ouncil tlit'ii held a short >itiine in the aft-'nioon when after disposing 
of nou-otlicial bills it was adjourned till 27th. 

Of the 8i;ren ln//s htf 'ofiufcj/, two were seratclnsl lor not having been circulated 
in time among tip' members, one was referred to a .Sde< t Committee, and the 
remaining four bills were circulated for eliciting publie opinion. 

Mr.vKiPAi. Act Amkvp. Bu.i. 

Kumar J/. Deh Itai Mahasm introdueeJ a Bill to amend .-ceiion lb of the 
Bengal Municipal .Act of issi so ns to remove sex di>r|ualitieaiion for registration 
on the e’.c'-toral rolls of Municipalities. He pointed out that the recent part taken 
by the women in the political struggle showed unmistakably that there had been a 
now era in Modern Bengal, rpiitc unknown fifty years ago. when the Act wa'^ 
passed. It was up to the House, in the changed eircumstances to remove the 
fli^rju.alification now tiguriiig in the statute hook. 

The Bill was circulated for eliciting publie opinion. 

(CtuMK MriiDKii Co.vDEMNr.n 

2,fh. :—-On the motion of Sir LaucGot Trarers. leader of the Enroprnn 

tTroup. tb(^ Council adjourned its sitting to-day a> a mark of ‘universal condemnation 
of tLe dastardly outrage on Mr. R. R. (^arlick. District Judge, Alipur.’ 

The motion which was supported by the leaders of the various groups was 
carrn d. 

Adjourning the House till the 211th. the Hok. Raja Sir Manmatha Nnth 
Rnff Chnudhury of Santosh. president of the Council, said : ‘Gentlemen of the House. 

I am greatly horrified to hear of the dastardly crime. B is really a groat shock to 
me. bec.MUse Mr. (Larlick was personally know'u to me. It is really deplorable that 
a imhlic servant of Mr. Garliek’s reputation slumld die in the hands of assasins 
while doing his duly. I quite agree with you all iu thinking that it is impossible 
tor tis (o transact any business to-day’. 

Stores Purchase In Bencal 

lOth. ./GLT :--The Council to-day adopted a resolution recommending to the 
Government that instructions bo issued to all purchasing departments of the Govern- 
ment of Bengal that, in making purchases, preference be given to articles manu- 
factured in Bengal and the Director of Industries be consulted and given an effective 
voice in determining the quality of the goods.’’ 
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Mi\ /?. N, Oilchrht, on behalf of the (Government, pointed out that the policy of 
the Government in this roa})ect was exactly the saiiie as that oiillined in the resolu- 
tion. Accordin^rly, he asked the mover to withdraw the resolution. 'I'he resolution 
was however put to vote and carried without a division. 

Four resolutions trhich iverc utovetL one askin'? for an agricultural loan, another 
asking? that the sale of charus he ju-oliibited at once in IJenpil, wen* eventually with- 
drawn on the assurance of tlic Jloirhlc Member in eharfre to look into the matters 
sympathetically. The ('Council then adjourned. 

Motion fok Pkesii>j:nt‘s R!:.m(>val 

iUHh. Jl'LY :—h\ accordmicc with the wishes of the leaders of the various 
groups, the ITesideiit refused to admit a short-notice motion of 
Mr. Jala/uddiff Ilashemy, to remove* the Hon'ble Raja Sir Manmathanath Ray 
('^howdhiiry from the othce of I'residenI of th(‘ Jlouse lu'canse of ’“his unjust, unfair 
and arbitrary condnci in the discharge of his duties, his failure to hold th(' balance 
even between the different members of the Ilonse. and his discourtesy and urrogance 
toAvards the mcanbers of the House. ' 

Under the rules, ten days' rlear notice was required, and the Presidt'nt askt‘d 
the House to give him a mandate whether he should exercise his discretion and 
admit this short notice motion. 

The Leader of the House, the Hon'ble Mr. A. Marr followed by the leaders 
of the Hindu. IMnhomedati and European groups requesteil the C'hair to refuse to 
admit the motion, stating that they were surprised to hear the adji-ctivos in the 
motion and dissociated themselves entirely from the mover. 

In these circumstances, the President ordered that the motion be not 
admitted. 

XA>fAsUI»R.\ RFsFKVATIoN 

iilst. JULY :-ln the (’oiincil to-day. a non-oflicial re-olution asking the Ctovorn- 
ment to res(‘rve twenty [ler cent of the* appointments in all the iirovincial services for 
candiclate.s from the Namasudra and other backward commnniti(>s. was withdrawn on 
the assurance of the Home Jileiuber that the (lovernment recognised the very natural 
desire of the comrniinitie.s to have a larger share in a])poiiitmcnt8 and the desirabi- 
lity of satisfying the di'sirc a? far as possible. 

.T( TF Chop Fohfi a- i- 

A resohition iviju-jsling the (Jovernmont to di>coniiinit‘ the ptactic'^ <»f issuing 
an annual forecast of the jute cro]), both preliminary and final, aaus Avilhdrawn on 
the assurance of the Miiiister-in-chargc, wiio maintaiiu'd that the (rovernmeiil fore- 
casts Averc correct for all practical purpose.s. aud repudiated the allegation that they 
were published only in the interest of tradei>. 

During the question time. Minister K. G. M. Famtjui "stated that the change, 
of date of the final forecast of jute from tin* fourth Ave<'lf of September to th(’ first 
week of September was made at the iimtanr-o of the Jk'ugal C’hambcr of Poramerce 
in order to shorten the interim period l)L*t\vcen the preliminary and final forecast 
during Avhich grambling operations on the jirice of jute took place. He added that 
the Government proposed to publish a forecast earlier heuceforAvard. 

(Grant for r>i:N<;AL Polki: 

•Vrd. AUGUST : — The Council carried to-day, by 7b votfs to 2.'. the motion of 
the Home Member, the Ilon'ble Mr. IP. D. Ji, Prentice, tor the grant of Rs. b.lb.CKK) 
for the cuiTont financial year to meet the extra costs of bringing the police force 
uj)to the present minimum reanirements. 

A non-official motion to reduce tin* amount by JU. ,5,^4,000 Avas defeated. 

•‘'fho increase in crimes, the increase in Avidiispread terrorism and the deebne 
in the inffuence of the police, as a result of the civil disobedience movement*’, were 
the three main gremnds upon which the Home Member based his demand for the 
police;. The general unsettlement caused by the civil disobedience movement, he 
observed, had opened new recruiting grounds tor the apostles of violence. 

3'he Home Member referred to the spcMiches and Avritings continually stressing 
that the Agreement was a ‘‘truce*' and not a ‘'peace” ami also urging the people 
to organise and prepare themselves for a “fiercer and more bitter fight'* than the 
past one. It would be useless, he commented, for the Government to disregard such 
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warninpB, and wicked for them not to neck precautions if the warninfjs became 

** Explaining the demand in detail, the Home Member said that owing to terrorist 
uftivity precautionary meaHurcB had been takcJi in the pawt to meet the menace, 
iuvolvinV not only recruitment, from time to time, of additional temporary ataff for 
ifuards on ofllcefl and buildinga, but also the mobiliHing of part of the existing 
rcHcrvcH on aimilar duties. An increase in the Central and District Intelligence 
Branches had also been found n(‘cesHary. The situation had sliown no signs ot 
improvement as regards revolutionary movements. In Calcutta, the Home Member 
said the activities of the terrorist party had rendered it es^^cntial for them to take 
sptrial protective m(‘asurefi and 47) sergeants and 40 armed police had been taken 
for the puri)ose from the existing strength. , , 

The condition of I^engal. observed the Home Member, was thoroughly bad. 
Witlioiit talking politics, he added, the present situation was partially due to 
economic conditions, and it was sad tf> notice that, owing to this many lihadralog 
youths took part in som(‘ of these crim(< including dacoitics. He was sure shady 
employment would bo one of the most potent factors to g(‘t rid of ibis real clanger 
to the eommnnitv, but uiifurtiiiiatcly there was little ebanec ol steady employment 
lor the lihadraloji youth, who having nothing lo do. eomniitted outrages. It 'was a 
disgrace to lieugal aud mcauiee to tlie Statf*. I’o meet the situation, he concluded, 
the (iovcrnment agreed to juit forward the demand and. tlioy were satisfied, that, 
they would not be discharging their n-iionsibility it. for the sake of eeonoinvr 
ihf'y refused to provide the Iuspeetor-< ieneml of Police with the forces ueeessary. 

yi)>i-nff trial liirtNltrrs urged the ( iovrruimMit to consider the desirablility of 
retrenchnif'iit in the administration of th<‘ country, while eoiifronted with 
situation bkt* the one deseribed by tin* Home Mernbfr. The members, howevea 
gt'rHTally agreefl that the amount should be voti'd. 

Afr. 'AhfJtfl Kasrtit. on the other hand, charged th<‘ Covf'rnmenl With neglect of 
tbity inasmuch as they laid allowed ineiteinent to crime to go on Irorii all side.s. 
and’ had not taken any st 'p‘^ to ileal with such instigators. 

The Home McmluT. replying to tlie debate, assured lh<‘ House that a*^ soon as 

things returned to normal, ‘the whole matter would be reconsidered. From the 
Hovornment’s point of view, he was jHTfectly eonvbiced that the lapse of the 

Press Ordinance had a very bad efiect in lieiigal. but then* was now no law to 
deal with the situation e.xcept by undertaking prosecution in cases where they were 
‘'lire of tlie magnitude of the oIIVikm* committed. 

(lUANT KoK Famixi: Uki.h:! 

■ith. rST :—Thi‘ Poiuieil sanctioned to-day Ps. .lO.l K'O for famine rebel in 

and assented to a su])])lem<‘niary demand Inv lakhs for loans under the 
Ivuiul lmprovcim.it aud .\giiculturists Loans Act. 

C’r„vsrgr- Motion on Pni:.sii>i:N] 

Ihe tVuineil ileealed to exjuiuge from its records all i>ioeeedii)gs n^ating to the 

motion tabled by Mr. Flashemy on the dOth July, to remove the Hoirble Baja Sir 

Manmalha Nath Boy Chaiidhiiry from the office of the ITesident of the House. 

On the motion of the Finance Member, the (’ouncil was then />roro>;t/e i. 
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PRESIDENT :-SIR AU MAHMED KHAN DEHLAVI 

The Rocond POHsioii of tlio Hoinbny Jvegislutivo Council Aoninn^nccd al Pwna on 
tho 20th Jultf linn with President Hit' Ai Mahttted Khan Ix'hlari in the chair. 

Bombay Ihiuoation Uiu,. 

The first iK'in of offiiial hnsineHS taken up was the' Bomhni/ Irrii/fition Utl' 
for second rending which had held forth promise of lonsiiierahle interest in view 
of the walk-out of Sind nn nihers from the meeiiiiL* of the Select Committc(‘ on 
that Bill. 

The expectation was realizid for. as soon as Sir G. //, Pnuihan. tlu* Finance 
3Iemfjer prescMifed (lie report of the Select Committee. Mr. A. K. Surer, one of tfie 
memlx'ra of the S<‘li*(“t (’ommittee ro.se to a of (uiler. Aecoidint: (o him the 

Select Commirte committ(*d an irreeniariiN in as iniuJias the scope of the liill had 
been al(er»‘d as well as cxtendetl hy on.stina' of ihc' jurisdiction id liie Civil Conrt.s 
in respect of all matters relating- to the alignment and construction of water 
courses The point was delialed at some lenpth and alttu' hearing ilie Finain-.* 
M(..nber’s reply to the effect that there was no alteration hut on the other liand 
the Bill W'as made more clear by the Select Committei' the President upheld that 
the action ot the Select Coinmiitee did not in tact alter or extend the scoi)e ol 
the Bill. 

After some more diseussions on the ^ame and other }>uints A>f order.s which also 
were not upheld, it was deeid.*d to postpone the ftirthii consideration of the liill till 
the next day. 

Bombay Locab r>oAitJ» A< r 

On postponement ot the Irrigation Bill S/r VnhiJ. Mini.sier of Local 

Self'Uovernment introduced a Bill to omettn the Bomhati Lora I An Kc^:;. 

The main provisions of the Bill related to the INdice Patels, who the present 

law W’cre disqualified from becoraini; momlxTs of tin- JAX-al Boujj|fs. The P.dl pro- 
posed to make the Patels eli<iil)le to be members of l^ocal Board.s^^ 

There was some opposition to thi.-. A number of noti-ollieiaff nieruber.s inclndinu 
Rao Bahadur CtniaLe and Rao Bahadur Kale did not a])]»r(‘eiate ' the idea ol Police 
Patels, who are jiaid officials of the (fovernment. to be on the Local Boards. Fven- 
tually. the Bill passed all the three reading's with a ^liphf amendment to Clatt.sc 1. 

Amf.nmxo Dist. 1'olki:A(t, 

The IJotiountble Mr. C. A. Thomas, Home Member, nixt moved the fir.st readinjc 
of the Bill No. 1(1 of I'.no. a Bill to amend the ft/strief Puliec Act PddO. 

The Home Member explained briefly the purpose of the Bill, which mainly 
affec'led Section 42 of the Police Act. Section 42 (I) of the Bombay District Police 
Act 18()() has been interpreted by the Hif;h t’ourt of Bombay in Lmjieror v. Datia- 
traya Laxman vSarpotdar to mean that it is neces.sary lor iVIa^istrate of the District 
or the Maf^istrate of First Class issuing order under that section to be present in 
the town or villaj^e to which the order apiilies or in the neighbourhood thereof at 
the time when he issues the order. Circumstances, however, often arise which make 
it impracticable for the District Magistrate to be present in person in or near the 
several towns and villages to which it may be necessary to apply the prohibitory 
order under Section 42. The amendment is intended to dispense with that condition 
of being present in case of District Magistrate when lie issues the order. The con- 
dition will remain in the case of the Magistrate of First Class. Magistrate of the 
Second Class, specially empowered in this behalf, may also issue such prohibitory 
orders. The Bill with some discussion passed all the three readings. The House 
then adjourned. 

Bombay Irrioation Bill 

2i«/. J FLy :~\Vheij the (;ouncil met tc-day the Firmnee Member moved 
that the Bombay Irrigation Bill, as a.mended by the select eommitcc. be read for the 
second time. 
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Shah moved an amendment that the Bill be recommitted to 
the select committee in order to enable the Kelcet committee raeniberh to iiiHpcci the 
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areas atl'cctcd by the Bill and then submit the report. 

After some discuHRion u motion for closure was put and lost. 

Then the p'ueral diRciiHsiou eontimuMj. The; mernberH from Sind mainly took 
part, emphusisiiiK tliat IcKi^latioit at the point of the bayonet was inadvisable and 
appealed for due eonwidi'ration of the circumstances in which the peoph* of ^ind 
wmuld be placed if the liill, as iiiuend<-d. was pas.^jd. 

The UnuHO tlien proeceded with non-otfieiul aiiieiidiiK nfs, and the discussion on 
those had not finishi'd when the ('ouneil rose for the day. 

Dastakply Attack on Bo.miuy Goveknor 

22n(l. JVLY C’ouneil met this afternoon at 2 in an atmosphere of exeito 

ment al)Oiil the news heard of tin* dastardly attack made by a collctre student on the 
life of the Governor of B<nnl)ay v^hcn he hud been on a visit to Fergusson College 
this noon. Tiit’ I’rcsicK'nt nfirred in feeling terms to the ineidemt. 

The Gonneil tlnm prnetrded with the furllnT dis-nssion of araeiidments on 
the Beeond ri'ading of the Irrigation Bill as amended by the select committee. 

At the strrtke of 'A, the (Governor, as if nothing had happem^d. arrived smilingly 
at the t'onneil h.'di, at the eiitraiife of which he was received and applauded by the 
mcnibers, l)oth official and non-oflicial. His K.’ccelleney sat in the Governor's gallery 
watching the Council proi'eedings. Opportunity was then taken by the leader of the 
House to call for tliree cheers to His Kxcellency for his miraculou.s escape, which was 
heartily responded to by the whole HoiiS''. 

After the tea inhrval. Uao B'thadur Kale moved the following resolution and 
about two dozi'ii members, including the President, associated themsolves with the 
epitit ot the resolution: — 

‘This Ctonncil, having heard of the dastardly attack on the life of riiv Ernest 
Hot son, the Govermjr, this morning at Fergnsson College, expresses its profound 
abliorreiieo at this oeeurreiicc and strongly condemns such cowardly action on the 
part of the assailant. It further warmly congratulates the Governor on his provideii" 
tittl escape and admires his courugV. coolness and presence of mind on the 
occasion.' 

The Hon-'e then resumed the discussion on the araendiuems to the Irrigation 
Bill till 7 p. in., when the Council adjouriual. 

Council dir^cU'.-^cd lo-day the Irrigaiiou Bill clause b> 


2:ird. JUL Y : -The 
clause. 

The Sind members \ehemcnth opposed all the provisions relating to the cost of 
eonstrueiion of new watercourses’. They claimed that occupied lauds cultivated between 
PJll and PJTJ which, according to them were not lu be benefitted l»y the barrage, 
must be exempted from cost. 

The member for Sukkur, speaking on an uinendment, gave expression to the fears 
ptertained by the fi^ind Zuiniudais, that the barrage was bound to be a total failure 
in no distant time. 

Mr. C. ?:>. C\ Harrison, Chief Engineer. Lloyd Barrage, observed that 72 lakhe of 
acres of land were going to be cultivated by the barrage. 

The bill was still under diseussion, when the House rose. 

Representation of Labour at K. T. c'. 

24th, J'LY.y -.—TLc Council transacted non-oflieial business to-dav. The House 
was entertained to a lively debate the whole day on the motion for an address 
to the Governor to uominaic representatives of labour and agriculturist to the Round 
Table Conference in a number commensurate with their importance and numerical 
strength and to bring to the notice of the Viceroy, the .Stxu*ctary of fetate and the 
Prime Minister, the great dissatisfaction now' prevailing among the.se classes on that 
account and to urge the nomination of their representatives to participate in the 
deliberations of the Round Table Conference for the purpose of safeguarding their 
interest. 

Some heat was introduced by personal attacks. One Member suggested that since 
Mahatma Gandhi goes to the Round Table Conference at the Congress mandate Lord 
Irwin would be the fittest man to represent the rest of India. 

23 
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Winding- the debate the Leader of the House said tlml the object before the Bound 
Table Contereiioe was the framing of a constitution lor India and for that brains 
were wanted and not heads. If the rei)ort of the ]>roeeedinns were sent they would 
bo ridiculed. Labour and other interests were well represented and he asked the 
House not to press the motion as well as the amendments. 

The non-official members pressed tew a division. Poll was taken with the result 
that the original motion with an amendment was carried. dl for and 20 against. 
The Government did not lake |»art iti v(»ting. 'I'lie Council adjourned till the 27th. 

l)lS<M'SSlON ox 1 KKKIATIO.N Pll.!. 

27t/i, J i'J.y .—The Council rt'sumed to-day discuHsiun. claii^^e by clause, on the 
second reading of tlie Irrigaticui Bill. There was a debate lor the whole of the 
day on see. 92 of the Bill whi<h ch'alt with the con^lruction of new watercourses 
anil liability of landholders for payments of the eost tlnuioj. 

29th. Jl'LY \fXcT six days’ disciissinii. the Soul .members opj»osine elaiiso 
alter clause, the S(vond reading of the Irrigation P.dl wa:^ passed in tlie C'ouncil 
to-dav without much change as it emerged fnan the si'lcet eommitlet*. d'he eomnmn 
complaint of the rSind members was that the\ weie Icli alone b\ tin- picj-ideney. 
The Finance Member in his l-nal re]»!y poinltd out that the ieetatujulation and 
Bub-reclangulation, which according to tlie Sind membeis. was an alien bought , was 
intended for a seiontilic alignment (•! the water courst'S and nm U>v a'-s»'SHing land 
revenue. As a matter (d eom])roinist‘ the (lovtaiinaait would bear onc-thiid of the 
charges and tlu* re^t tiie /einindais should luai foi tb<‘ bemtii^ aeennne ilierelrom. 
The considiuation of the third Heading was p(»stp(md bu the m\t dau 

After passing three (.hn ermnmt Hdh. pniei\ <-1 pitoineial inten^t and allci th« 
Finanee Metnher introduceil a Bill to juoMde ioi the / u/c/ (i fifivt "/ 

traNnartio/in ui cuttu}i in Bombay the House rose h<r the da\. 

:U/th. JVIA:~-h\ GO votes to Id the (‘onneil pa--s.til the h i ie.ation I'.ill today. 

t ’oTToX Fox I 10 >1. p,i l.i, 

'The Government Benches lonnd to-dav stKiii;! opjin^ilii-n U) the t’otton 

(.'ontrol Bill, which tlie Finanee Mend«er intnivimad vis'll. id:i\. llu)'''* who op}K>iied 
the measures mainly tiink the line that the Fa-t India Fotton .Vssoeiat imi eonsialed 
of 18 capitalist meinl)eis and that unity of control meant inono])ol\ in the hands of 
buyers and sellers as against eotton growers. The Bill, tiny held, was an atlempt 
to control cotton l>y the Government under the pretc'.t ol a^'^oe’almn in the interer^t 
of Liverpool or liumhay. d’hough all were against ,-peeulation. it wa^ found by 
experience that an} amount of bgislatiun ( oiild imt previ iil it. Once the Bill was 
pas.sed, the local Guiincil wauild nut have any voice in the iraming id bye laws or 

articles of associatien which rested witli the Go\( rnor in-t 'oiiiieil as* the liiial 

authority. 

The Idnanec Member made it clear that exeepi tin luineipli* of the Bill, which 
was unity of control, all ded'ects could he remedieil in ih.e Select Foinmiilei'. 

Members were diseurising the amendments on the lirst leading, when tlie Goiineil 
adjourned. 


2ht,JULY : — The Council began to-day s official busitUMS by passing three 
supplementary grants. Also a Bill further to (nnerul the Bou/hutj Distriet 
Municijtal Act, of 1901, and the Bomhay Mauiaual Boiottyhs Art of 1925 was 
passed with little opposition. At the end of the day the discussion on the (Cotton 
Transactions Bill was resumed, and the membeis supporting the measure stressed 
the need of control of world e(»mmo(lity |>rlct‘s, which were liable to lluctuaticms 
owing to speculation and world trade conditions over which they had no control. 
The overhauling of the East India Cotton Association was also suggested so that 
Other ussoeiutioiiH might join it. 

1st. AVGUST: — 7%e I'hnkor Sahib of Kerwaihi opposing the Bill observed that 
the measure was not in the interest of the agriculturists, but was brought to protect 
the millowners and traders who were hit hard owing to speculation. 
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Major Junes ])oinle(l out that Iho Bill was not hrouf^ht forward with a view to 
di'pn'flsiug the market in the intercHt of the exporters, as was made out by the 

cnlica. 

Mr. Snrvv quoted an instance in which ready cotton worth rupees one crore and 
three quarters was eoucorned. There was gambling to the tune of 17 crores. That 
alone, he said, jnstifioJ the necessity of (lovcrnment control over cotton. 

Mr, Khulha pleaded for 40 i)cr c-enr. rcjirescntation on the East India Cotton 
Association for the t^rowcTs. The (’ouneil. at this stage, adjourned till the 3rd. 

AVOI'FlT : — By 41 to 41 votes, tin* Government sustained a defeat in the 
Council to-day over a non-oflicial amendment to the Cotton Transaction Bill on the 
tirsl reading. 'I'lic ainciulincnt pa>^s“(! was in (‘fleet a negation of the principle 
involved in th<‘ Bill inasmuch as it exl(‘n(led the control to more tuan one 
a'^soeialion. d'he I'inanee .Member thought that flie anicndmcnt negatived bill 
Bill, wliieh lie Hubsiaiiicnlly withdnnv. 

Inti. HIM llrnoitr (»i' Br;rui:\(H.\frNT Committek 

Th(’ House then wiMit nu to discuss a uon-of!ieial resolution on the ad interim 
yrfinrf of thr (tnrrr/niu’ nf Rclrni' h mrnt (''tnniniih'c. Various suggestions re garding 
ri'duelions in Government salarii*-^ (ncp- under diseus^-ion when the llfuise rose for 
the day. 

1th, J TT/ r.s’ The Council spent the wlmle of tO'(lji> in having a full dress 
debate on cuts prnpor^cd in tin- ad ini< run rep.in of tin- retrenchment eommittt^e und 
siiecesling wavs and means for i>ermanent ruts, Memlter after niemhiT liegan to hint 
tliat the tone had ( (une wlnii dejinite -teps should be taken regarding the salaru‘S of 
tlu' Indian ('ivil Sej-vi e. 'riv ie was a cry of (‘conomv all over the world. One member 
sngg('f^t(d : ib'tn nebnmnt mii'^t Ingiii'trom the o>p. Any proposal regarding re- 
trenehmeiil wliieh has tiot bcL'iin fnuu the top would be hitongiy resented. The 
g(Mierat eomplaiig wat. that iimb'r the plea of retromdiment. ]>riinary education w’as 
negleetej ami sacnii<c.l fur ili-' .‘>ake of the top-heavy admini'itration. 

nuriiig the latir stam' the 1 'residunt suggested that if the (Jovernmtmt members 
who had at first no ab a nt taking pait in tin* (lel)ate would join in the diseussiou 
they (‘onlil enlighti'U the Ilousu on many points about which some members wore 
labouring under a misaiiprelicnsion. 

'The (lisr ii^sioii wa-' nut over when tin- Ibuise rose for the day. 

>//’. /I fV; r.'i 7' : — Atter two da>M discussion, on the reenmnuMidaMons of the 
niteriin rejnrt ot ilie K -t rriich'ment Committee, the non-oftieial r» solution was 
eventually withdrawn mi the assurance ot the leader of the House that the 
Government wnuld lu'ar in mind all tin* suggestions and rmthods proposed by the 
several member^ in resin cf of cut-'. However he pointed out that I'Uts in the 
salaries of the all-Imlia service.-' were bevuul the province nf the haeal ( 'ciuneil or 
f veil of the ( mivtTiimeiii of Bmuhay unless the (Government of India Act was 
changed. 

Another re.solulion nmved iiy a >nid member io appoint contractors to supply 
foodstuHs to olheials on lour oh payment of bills and to punish offerers receiving 
lapo (illegal grat ilieatiun levieil l)y Inp.idars in Sind) met the same fate. The Revenue 
Member assured the House (hat* they would aeeepi the latter but n(Tt the first part 
of the resolution, namely, the appoint meiit of eontraetois on the ground that it was 
not a sound busiuess pr(*]>osition. 

A third n'soluiioii to ])revent beggary in the ijresidem y in general and in the 
city in particular was being disfUissed wlu'ii the Council adjounied. 

N(/N*0FFI< JAI. Rl SOLFTIONS 

0th. AUG VST’.--\Shi'u the Coiuieil met today, the menilx'r fnmi fc^urnt wanted to 
move an adjourunuiit of the House ‘in banning a religious meeting to celebrate the 
IVoiihct's day’ in Surat as he was not satisfied with the Home Member’s statement 
on the subject yesterday. i5ut ns only 24 members stood up in suiiport of the 
motion, leave w’as not granted by the I’reeidcnt. 
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Non-official resolutions were then disposed of. The first resolution to appoint a 
committee for the prevention of beggary was lost. 

The second to consider and report after taking evidence as to how the financial 
aspect of irrigation works in the Deccan could ho improved, having regard to the 
fact that the present return on the amount of Ks. 10 crorcs which was sunk in 
their construction was even less than one per cent., and to suggest ways and meant 
to improve the same was accepted by the (Tovern merit. 

Similarly, the third resolution to give effect to the recommendations of the States’ 
Committee, appointed to imjnire into the various disabilities of the depressed classes 
and the aboriginal tribes of the presidency, was also ucceptt'd by the (fovernmeiit. 

7th, AT'^GUST :—^\x resolutions were debated and disposed of to-day. The first one 
recommended the stoppage of the block system in the Dt'ccan canal areas and the levy 
of water cess according to the crops grown by the cultivators irrigjitiner the land. The 
second was for the appointment of a committee to enquire into the Hindu and the 
Muslim dei'asthau (wakf) properties in the presidency excluding the Bombay city and 
to suggest means to mike the possessors to use a sufficient portion of tlie income 
from such properties for the fierastha}is. The third was to take immediate steps to 
introduce a tenancy hill for the Khoii villagers of Ratnairiri and ( olaba districts. 
The second and third resolutions were by leave withdrawn on an nsuirancc' by the 
Government that they were all under consideration. Two n'soliitions were lost, of 
which one was against the renewal this year of the temporary li(jnor licence to the 
refreshment stall in the second enclosure of tlu' I'oona race course. 

At the fag end of the day the procccdine:s wen’ enlivened by a communal tinge 
imparted to the debate on a resolution moved by a Sind Muslim member, recommend- 
ing that the powers with regard to the ap]>ointmont of head musters of (iovertiment 
high schools at present delegated to the director of pul)lic instruction, mi^lit in 
future be ex^>rci8od by the Government themselves. The sup]»orters argued that, 
because the Education Minister happened to be a Muslim. commun:il motives were 
imputed, and the opposers held that it was practically condernniiiir the administration 
unless they showed that tlie powers delegated to the director of public instruction 
three years ago were abused or misused. The Loader of the Jloiise. Sir Ghulara 
Hussain Hidayatulla, pointed out that the principle involved in the motion was 
a question of cieceutralisation. The House event iially carried the motion on the 
Government members keeping neutral. The Council was then pyornfiurd. 

SEPTEMBER SESSION 

The third session of the Cotmcil opened at Toona on the 2s(li. Srpfrrjibrr with 
Sir T. Dehlavi in the chair. At the outset tlm Finance Member stated that he did 
not propose to move the Succession Duty Bill during this session. 

The House next proceeded to consider the bill (o amend the Indian Court Fees 
Act as applied to the Bombay Presidency. 

Mr. G. A. Thomas, Home Member, in moving the first reading of the bill, briefly 
explained the purpose of the bill, which tended to remove certain technical objections 
in the op-^ration of the Court Kef'S Act. The object of the bill was to make clear 
that in suits for cancellation of decrees or documf'nts seemring money valuation 
should not be arbitrary at the pleasure of the plaintiff, but must be according to 
the value of the subject-matter of the suit where it had got a money value. 

Contrary to oxocetations, the lawyer members of the House rose one after 
another anH opposed the measure, contending that it })roposed to levy a duplication 
of duty or court fees and indirectly meant a measure of taxation though brought by 
the Home Member under another guise, while it was rejected when the main bill 
relating to the Court Fees Act was under consideration of the House at the 
budget session in March last. 

The bill was thrown out without a division. 

The hill to amend the Bombay Village Sanitation Act of 18S9, which was mored 
by the Minister for Local yelf-Govcrnmeiit, at first met with strong opposition from 
the rural members who feared that it anticipated the much-needed reform of 
village^ panchayats. However, on the assurance of the Minister that he would 
bring in a measure for amending the Village Panchayats Act as early as possible, 
the first reading was passed, 42 voting for and 27 against the bill, which was 
referred to a seclect committee. The Council then adjourned. 
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29th. SEPTEMBER : —Non -official bills were considfml in the Counril to-day. 

The first was a bill further to a tn end the Bombay Police Act IV o/'lROO so that 
a criminal court might be authorised to release a convicted person after due admoni- 
tion while acting under any of the claiisefl of see. 91 of the said Act. As the 
Member in his speech pointed out that the (lOvcrnraent was not opposing the 
measure, all the three readings of the hill were finished in one sitting. 

The second bill tens to amend the Bombay Pleaders' Act for commuting the 
})leadcr8‘ fee* from 5 per cent, to 4 per cent if the amount or value of the subject 
matter in dispute did not exceed Jls. 2.000. Though the Government stood neutral, 
unnecessary heat was introduced in the first reading among the non-official lawver 
memhirs, sonic holding that if the measure was passed it vould be a great liardshij) 
to juniors in the profession, and others holding than it would he some sort of 
relief to litigants as the cost of litigation was very heavy (m thi'm at present. 

Hath. S EPTEMB7CR : — Furtln r consid(‘ration of lhf‘ private hill to amend see, 5 
of the City of Bombay Muniriya! Act of Isss. aboli^ihing the syso m of co-option in 
the^ Homhay G<mporation. was tak»'n in the (V)uneil to-day. 

The whole day was taken nji in the discussion of the si'ven amendments tabled 
and member after mcinlxT spoke in support of one or other of the amendments. 
Party foclings rose so high at one stage that it was thought that the discussion would 
not iinisli to-day. IU»wever. at the fag" < nd of the day the President put one amend- 
ment afte-r anoihor to the \otc. and all ex(‘cpt that of the Minister for Local Self- 
Government were rejected or withdrawn. The nm^nulment of the Minister, raising 
the total number of seats in the Pombay Gorpnration to 112 in place of lOS as at 
present, that of elected siats to 86 instVad of 70 as at ]>rcsent and Government 
nominationH to IS instead of 14 as at per cent, was eventually carried. 

I he bill, as amended, passed the second and third reading and the Hon*ie rose 
for the day. 

Bompav City Mlnu ipai. Act Amknd. Bn.i, 

I't. OCTOBER There was a full dress delmte on the question of giving the 
right of adult franehisc to the Bomlmy ('orj>oration when the Council met this aftir- 
noon. The occasion was the motion for the first reading of Mr. Bole’s bill to amend 
the Ilmibay City Municipal Act of /s.s.s so n< to d< moeratize the conslitution of the 
(\)rporation by lowering the franchife from a rcntid of Be. lO to Rs. 5. The mover 
Said that under the existing franchise it had been found that out of a population 
of l.iro,(h2 no less than 1,(118.183 persona were deprived of the vote. 

Mr. Gokhale, a member from Poona. mf*vcd an amendment for giving adult 
fr.niicli'sc i.ithout any pro|)erty qiialifH-ation. while some members from the non- 
ofiicial iH-nclic.a advocated adult franchise to the first city of India under ‘favourable 
cin-uni^^tama s’. Others ])ointed out certain diflicnlnis in going headlong without 
looking to the jmactical side of the question and also the inadvisability of passing 
any legislation without, con.sulting the Bombay Corporation in the matter. 

As House desired to know the view of the Government, the Minister for 
Local Bclf-Govcrnmcnt sounded a note of warning against hurrying to pass a 
legislation drastic in character, pointing out that there were very many practical 
difiicultica in the w-ny especially when the constitution of the whole country was in 
the melting-pot. 

Lventually the amendment was carried, 37 voting for and 25 against it. The bill 
M amended passed the first reading. 

Bt fore the House rose, the bill to amend the Bombay Pleaders' Act, with an 
amendment for commuting pleaders’ fees to 3 per cent, if the Amount or value of 
the subject matter in dispute exceeded Rs, 2.C'U0 but not Rs. 5,000. was read for the 
third time and passed. 

2nd. OCTOBER : — The second reading: of the Bill further to amend the Bombay 
City Municipal Act as amended by Sir. Gokhale for adult franchise was taken 
up after question time to-day. 

The Leader of the House w’ns the first to speak to day. He began by saying 
that he w IIS in sympathy with the principle of adult franchise and said that w’hen 
he was Minister ho tried to put into action the principle of democracy. In his 
opinion an opportunity must be given to all communities of Bombay before bring- 
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inp; this radical chaiifrc to express their views. There were many difficulties. A 
large number of people would have the right to vote, but the number of seats would 
remain the same and thus the const it uenries would be iiin\i(‘ldy. He said that 
even Mahatma (inndhi had admitted this. 

Mr. Kadri thought that means mn^.t be found out to meet the difficulties 
pointed out by the Leader of the House ami asked the House to n'fer the Bill to 
a Select Oonimittoe. 

Mr. Kamni ])Ointed out ilint evtai in England there Mas residential (iuali(i<‘ations 
for vote and also men and Momen had not the same age qualilication. 

Rao Bahadur Chitalc m:h glad to tind that there was some ilutter in the 
(lOvernment Benches. He aski'd why (lovernment did not point out. the difficulties 
when the Bill Mas taken for the first reading. AusMcriug the point of uinviedly 
constituencies he said th.at the Corporation had a right to divide the City in wards. 
About the flight of population he said that before the votc'r Mas enlisted he M’as to 
go through a particular proc(‘dure. “J.ct not tJovernment try to strangle the M’hole 
Bill. Let them accept the prii.cijih* and we are ready t(» meel tin- dilliculties.*’ 

The Miuistiir for Kdarnfio)) said : “Hom can Muslims lose seats M’hen they are 
fighting for every seat He then s.aid that had he been on thi' nppo.sio* benches he 
would have asked liis Muslim frii nds to \olc against the Bill. 

Mr. Surer pointed out the ditficullies of the poor. He said that the poor mctc 
suffering under the prefieut (.’orporation Buie. He asked the House to start social 
reforms through political reforms, lie told the Muslims not to be afraid of the 
bogey rai.sri. 

The Jfrni. Sir Rustouni luLc/ thought it useh'-s to circulate the Bil'. He consi- 
dered the Bill nor in tin' interest of Bombay and Fai<l uliat olijcft (ioveiiimeiit couhl 
have to oppo.-ic it if in future a demand was made from Bombay. 

Th(‘ two amendmciit.s were ]mi lo \ote ami lost, d'he original loll of Bao 
Bahadur Bole as amended by Mr. t iokhaleV aim iKhneiit. Mas put lo \ote and 
rejected, di) for and against.* 

The business after tea recess uas :: dull allair. Permis'-ioti to introdma' a- miny 
ns srreu Bills regarding dill’erent Hiibii.eis was askid for. This took about L'l 
mintitc.s. The next Bill to come before tlie House for the first readme was from Mr. 
(Jokhalc. The Bill sought i(» nutcud the Bo)uhuy Distnet A^i e/' I'.lul. 

dlu- Leader of the IKmse <']q)Osed the first reading <»! the Hill bcetuise to him 
certain difficulties aj^pcared. He thought the liill Ma^* not going to benefit aiiyom'. 

iVIr. Gokhalc n'i<lied and elcarod his position. 

'Ihr Ilnu. Sir. Busin))/ Ih/v-r/. the Minister-in- ( 'hnrge. g.'i\e an assurance that he 
would take the vieu’ (T the membiT in con.'-idcration. 

Here Mr. (ioklinle said that as the M'ordiiig of the amendment i'^ not clear he 
M’ould withdraw the IVill. So it was wiihdraMu. 

The next Imo Bills, one in the name of IMr. Lokhale and tin other in the name 
of Mr. More, were not moved. The House then adjourned for the day. 

Ari’i.u ATiox or Wakc A( r To Bonu.\s 

d/'d. ffC TCiBER \—\Uvr question time to-day the Minister of ICdncntion in a 
stalcmeni said the period of exemption for a fortnight in the applieatinn of the Waks 
Act to the Bohra community was in vieu of tlie fact that, as a deputation of the 
ecmimunily Mailed on tin* Minister on Jscj.l. IS and challenged certain statenifnls 
made by the other |>arty, tlie Lovernment Munlcd thoroughly lo investignte in 
the matter. 

fUoKW’ARt* Ci.A.-sr.s ANi» fB>v I . SrRVHi: 

The House then discussed a non-official resolution rcconiniendieg the fiovernmeni 
to increase the age-limit of 24 to 30 year.-, for entry into (lovernment service in the 
case of odiieationally haekuard eomniiinitics, M’herever the age limit is l?.o years. 

The leader of the Hoii.se, 8ir Oulam Hussain Hidayatiillah opposing the resolution 
said that the (lovernment had already shoun and were continuing to shoM; a 
favourable attitude towards the backward communities by giving all [lossible facili- 
ties for their entry into Governmenl services and it was now U]> to the lulvocales 
of those eommunities to show' their practical sympathy by helping them in their 
onward march lo progress. After 4he resolution Mas declared carried by tho 
President, the leader of the House called for a divis.ion and the resolution w'aa 
carried, 39 voting for and 30 against it. 
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Another reflolution not to appoint rovcniio ofTieerfl nnd f»alaried mngiflt rates as 
ex-otricio iic)ininated meinhcrR on miinieipalities and local boards was Hi ill under 
diHcuHHion when the House adjourned for Monday. 

N ( >N - ( ) r i*i r I A L li ESOL r ri o n s 

OCTOBER : — When the Council met this iifternoon, the last iion-otlicial day 
of the KOHsion, four more resolutions were discussed. Further ef)nsideration of the 
motion not to appoint reveniu' onie<‘rs and salari<*d magistrates as eu-nfficio noniinu- 
ted memla'is on municipalities and local Imaids was first taken up and eventually 
njecled without division. 

r\w second resolution uas to re<ju«‘st the ( h)v»‘rnment of Ijidia to abolisli the e.vtra 
lax inii>ose(l upon yarn to protta-t the hand loom industr\ from (l\inc out completely 
and either to prohibit the proluetion <if sarf‘fs Ivlow L*() eount'^ l»y Indian mills or 
to le\y excise* duty on sarrf‘s iminiifaetured in mills. Tin* mo\'ei‘ poinlial out that 
about *teM lakhs ot’ weaveis would he saved from starvation if it was passed and 
translated into action. 

rile leader of the House observisl that sim-e it was tor tie* tiovernment of India 
to decide* in the maiti'r, odicial memher- would stand nuitral in the debate, hut 
would carry rmt the wishes of the House if it pa-s-d the motion by forwarding the 
same to tie- Central ( r)\-crninent. The resolution wa- earri-'d _M votme for and Ft 
against. 

'i'he tiurd resolnlion was tor douhline the einoiumenis at pr-'-ient lu-ine paid to 
oliiciating revenue and police pateC’ ol the eenlral division. Humorous sj>c(*i*hes 
were made h\ iion-ollirial meml>er< -upportuie tie- ]n'inciple niiderlyinc' the resolution, 
hut after Inarinc the well-reasomd s|M*cch ot Mr. W. V. Hudson. Io*vennr* Mcmlicr, 
who fKt.nttsl out that aiimnc other thnies it woidd In* too evpensive at the lU’csent 
pineture wlieii tliev liavt* to eonsi.ier the linaiieial stringeney ol the prt*sidency he- 
Hides uiaknig an invid.oiis distinetion !<• a ]>ar(i<*nl.O' division ot the prt'sideiiey. 

Tile reso'iiiion wa^ deelaieil rej-ete<l. However, the never pres^ed for division 
ami IS voted for and iW against the moti'Ui. 

.\t tile tac end of t!ie day an imjiortant resolniion reeonunendiiu: to His Fxeel- 
leiiey the (ioveriuir in Council tliat he he pleas. *d to convey to the Secretary of State 
for India and His Majesty's (iovernment in r.im'and ihroiich His Fxeeiieiiev llie 
( TOV(‘rnor-( Jetieral in Council that it is ilie emphatie oji'inoii of the Bombay Legis- 
lative (’ou!u*il (hat ill the eonteniplati-d revision of the ( Jov (“rnineiit ot India .Vet hy 
tlie British Barlianient . afier tlie dt'liher.iiions of tiie Round rahle Conference an* 
over, due pntvisioii 1 m* made for the a le.ju ue repn s.*nlatiou of rural areas on the 
local leeislaiure of the provine.* of B.nnl»ay and that rural fram him* be so lowensl 
ami tin* number (d seats for the eoiisiiiueiieies be so im'i’ease l as to earry out the 
ufoia-said iibjeet, was moved. Another nuiiiiM r moveil an aiiieiidment to add the 
vvord.s ‘and of laliour in urhaii ureas’ after the words lural art*as'. In the end when 
it was found tliat more ineiiil)ers wanted to talk on tin* motion further diS(‘Us-ion 
was iH)stj)ouod to tlie next Her'.iioii of the ('uiiiieil and the House adjourned tor the 
next day. 

/Vi’rLH A rioN OK Waki Act m Bohras 

f)/h. < TOBKR : — Soon after tin* .piestion Imui this al'ternooii 

Maulvi Ratiuddiii .Vhim*d, Minister of Edueiilioii, made a sTateiiient that, the local 
(iovermiu'iit after n careful eoiisideratiou of tin* ro]uvsentati!)u of the Dawoodi Bohra 
eonimuuity against the a])pliealioii of the Wakf .Vet to them have eoim* to the 
eouelusiou that the Aet shall apply to them as to every other sect of Islam and 
that th(i I'xeuiptiou enjoyed hv that couimiuiity from the -Vet up to this tiim* shall 
be withdrawn on Oi-t. 10* as already iiolitied in the (Jazette dated tlie 1st instant. 
In view of the above satisfactory statement the adjournment motion tabled for to-day 
by a Sindh Muslim member was by leave withdrawn. 

Ofek’Ial Bills 

The House then traiisaeted oflieial business. Five Bills, uion' or loss of a purely 
local eharaetor. namely, a BRf further to amrnil the Botnhatj District Muuieipal Act 
of 1901, the Boinbaif Local Lhtards Act of I9i2:i and the Booibay Municipal 
Borouffhs Act of 1925. (2j a Bill to amend the Bombay Prevention of Prostitution 
Act of 19‘J!1, (d) a Bill to ainend the City of Bombay Improvement Trust Iranafer 
Act of 1925, (4) a Bill further to ameml the Bombay Local Boards Act of 1923 and 
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(5) a Bill to amemi the Bombay City Municipal Act passed all the three readings 
without much discussion. 

Before the House adjoiirncd for the next day the Council also passed the three 
readings of the Bill to amemi the Karachi Rent Restriction Act without any debate. 

7th. OCTOBER'.— TYicvo was only a two-hours sitting wdien the Council met this 
aftentoon. After question time the select coiumiiiee report on the Bill further to amend 
the Bombay Villaye Sanitatian Act of 1888 which provides for the incorporation of 
sanitary committees and sanitary boards and enables to hold, acquire and transfer 
property vesting in them Avas presented. When the Bill was taken for the second 
reatliug, an objection was niisei by a iion-othcial member that before the House 
was supplied Avith translations of the same in vernaculars, it should not to be taken 
up. HowcAvr, the motion was lost and the Bill was read the second and third time 
with little discussion. 

The House then took up the consideration of demcDuls for supyloncutary grants 
Avhich AVere also parsed and Avhen the Finance Member moved lor the according of 
the repart of the Public Accounts (Jonimittee on appropriation of accounts of the 
Bombay (Tovernment for 192d-dU the non-ollieial members wished for a full disc us- 
siou on the present linancial state of the presidency. .\cc )rdin>: to their AVishes 
to study the question in detail the eonsidera'ion of the* motion Avas postponed. 

8th. Oi'TOBER : — The C'cnincil acclaimed this morning tlie aiinounct ment of tbi* 
leader of the House and the ticneral Member. J8ir (lulam Hussain IJidayatullah, 
that the Members of Tie Executive (.'ouncil and the Ministers of the Boniliuy Ctovern- 
ment have voluntarily oilercd lO per cent. cuts, including the enhanced tax to take 
ell'ect from the date when the geiuwul cuts Avould Uv iniroiiuced. He further 
announced that t^ir Bustom Vakil. Minister for Jjocal Self-Hovefiunci,t. had already 
agreed to forego one inonih's salary in addition to the tim })cr cent cut. 

strong criticisms Avere levelled against the linancial policy of the (-Jovernment by 
the non-ottieials. Discussing the public accounts for the year and the report 

of the accountant-general thereon, member after member lose and said that during 
the last 10 years the additional taxation given by the House had been mainly 
absorbed in the cost of the establishment Avhich has gone up uripreccdenledly. 

Mr. B. S. Kainat fPoonn nominated), a member of the K“trcnehment Committee 
pointed out that during the aliove period the total cost of establishment had gone 
up from Ks. 4,1 1,0(',0CK) to Ks. 5,d7.0t).(K)0. The number of gazettiT ortieeis ha.s risen 
up from 1,G21 to 1,728, costing an additional ex}»ciKliluie of JD. ‘lOjlKTiOb The 
policy of the (.Jovernment of borrowing on a very large scmlc for neA\ schemes and 
thus spending the taxpayer's money Avas highly to be regretted. He also coiiijihiined 
about the Government's silence on tin* action taken on the recommendations of tho 
ad mterim report of the K/trenchmont Committee. Concluding the member observed 
that the Bombay Government Avas in the grip of the Public Works and Irrigation 
departments' engineers and unless some solution Ava** found for a change for iho 
better the outlook at as rather grave. 

Both the Finance Secretary and the Finance Member made vigorous pleas and 
■aid that delay in Government's a* i'Ui Avas due to cxeepiioual conditions and which 
were beyond their control. The Finance department had no policy of itself, but tho 
policy of the GoA*ernment. The a lditional revenue had been eouiiter-balaiiced by tho 
losses. It AA’as not quite equitable to place the blame on the salarie.s only Avhich 
should rise and iniMraily ilie cx}» nuiiure must go up. No doubt they budgeted 
a deficit of Bs. 61 ,(X),0UU Avhich has noAV gone up to one cron* of rupees, mainly 
due to floods remissions and bad crops. The main sources of income 
are land revenue and excise, and when there was a fall in revenue under 
the former head by unexpected circumstances and the latter by the prohibition 
policy, there was no use blaming the Government. They further pointed out that 
unproductive schemes Avould ahvays be covered by a sinking fund and provision 
for interest charges Avhich everyone would admit Avas sound financial policy. The 
Government Avere doing and were still prepared to jiut into eft'ect all practical and 
possible retrenchment proposals and schemes. SUnder the circumstances the criticism 
of the House and of the Auditor- General were not justified. 

The motion was thus talked out and the Council was prorogued. 
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President —The Hon. Mr. B. Ramachandra Reddi 

Enhancement of Lanp-assesbment 

The BORHion of th(‘ MadraH Le^'inlalivc Council commenced at Madras on 

the iird. Awjust llKH. Afier formal buHiiicHs the meniher from the East Coast moved 
an adjoiirniiicfit motion to diMcuss the Covcriiment order sanctioning re- settlement 
in Kit^ina and Eiiwt and Werit (h)davcri disfrietH and, also enhancing the rates of 
assessment. Exjiluining tlu' urgency of the matter, the mover pointed out that the 
ryots were hthoiiring iindiT tin' tcrnfic burden of economic distress and the Government 
order came upon them liki- a boll from tin* blm*. He wanted the house to be 
given an opportunity to <'xpr* ss an opinion on the general policy. 

The President adnmi d the motion and fixed next day for discussion. 

TN1)K,1:N<U ;> Oil CRTHHINtS iNPrSTIlY 

The steps eontcmjdatcd for effecting (dlieioney in the indigenous oil-crushing 
industry in the proviie-c f.tnned the siibj*rt of an' interesting interpellation, replying 
to which the Edueatum Miiii‘itcr stated that the exploitation of the vast od-seed re- 
sources of the presidency must depend to a great extent on the general industrial 
development and setting up of fieioiies utilihine vegetable od as raw material, such 
as, soap factories. Still more imj»ori.nnt. the potential outlet for vegetable oil lay in 
the manufacture in India of artifi-ntil fais on a large seale. He announced that in 
order to olilam data as to possibiliticM of mamifacuiring hardended fats. ex|>eriments 
would shortly b** initiated at th.' Kerala Jnsiiuue on rotining. deodorisution and 
hydrogenation of oils and fats. 

Ill-'J'reatment of Depressed Classes 

4th. Ar<'} r.-^T : — At the Council to-il,\y a depressed class member moved a reso- 
lution nrgiiu: an immediate imjiiiry and if necessary the appointment of a committee 
of ofh nals and non-ollicials to inquire in th-' alleged ill-trcalmcnt of depressed classes 
ill the Devakota suh-divinion of jlauinad distritU as allcgctl in a memorandum sub- 
mitted to the (tovernmcijt hy the president of the ll.iniana District Adi-Dravida Maha- 
jana r^abiia. 'I'i c motion w.is pre^'^el to a diAision and earned by 69 votes to 29. 

E.NHANCE.MENr OF LaND ASSESSMENT 

Government Hus*ainci a second defeat in course of the day on the adjournment 
motion eciisuiiug tTovfrnmeiii for enhancing rcviiiue raUn in the East and West 
Godavari and Kistna districts despite the fact that the iSelect Committee of ithe 
Council had recoinmciided revliiction iu revenue rates. Non-official speaktp warned 
the Government that unless enhinecd ra*»*s are suspended till the termination of 
economic depressu)n, there will be many Bardolis* in the Province. 

Mr. Campbell, Revenue Member, replying, warned the non-officials against en- 
couraging the no-tax cainf)a:gn a.s it would recoil on themselves when their own 
minisLers would take charge of this port-folio. 

The adjournment motion was passed without the Government challenging a 
division. 

Reduction of Pay 

5th. AUGUST :—Uy Go votes against 18, the Council rejected to-day a resolu- 
tion recommending the ajipointm’nt of a committee with not more than three official 
members, the nst being non-officials to suggest a scheme for reduction of pay of 
all officers iu the provincial service, clravviijg a salary of over one hundred rupees 
per mensem or such other figure that tho committee might decide, the reduction 
extending to 50 per cent in ihe higher grade. The Finance Member, opposing, 
pointed out that us there was already a Retrenchment Committee appointed by the 
house the acceptance of tho resoluiion would mean no conhdence in tnat committee. 
34 
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Demand fok Madkasee Battalion 

The Council next passed a resohUion urging; the raising of 10 infantry battalioni 
in the Madras Presidency, all consisting of Madrai-ees. 

Safeovards for Indians in Burma 

There was a full-fledged discussion lasting for two hours on the Burma rebellion 
and the plight of Indians, especially Madrasees, in Burma. 

Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Lfcmjar, the mover of the resolution, detailed the hardships 
of Indians and requested the local (lovommeiit to address the Government of 
India to take all necessary measures to protect the life and properly of Indians. The 
following is the text of ihe resolution : — 

“This Council recommends to the Government to address the Government of India 
requesting them to (»btain a report on the condition of Madrusee risidcnts, traders 
and labourers in Burma and representing to them the urgent need of taking neces- 
pary Bt(‘ps cflectively to safe-guard their. piTson and propciiy and for helping tlie culti- 
vators by liberal advances and traders by afl’ording udeiiuaif ereilit liuililies through 
the Imperial Bank and otherwise '. 

Mr. Sami VmhdiadKtlatn (Jhrttf/. in sn]q>.>ning the resoiniion, ri.'ferrt'd to the 
policy of the Inqierial Bank in having enrtaded i\> advances to indietMions bankers 
and traders and said they should relieve the eeonuiine sil nation by liUcial advances. 

Afr M. A. Muthiah Chctt(j (Kiiniara ILija of Chellinad) defended the policy ol 
the Imperial Bank and said that he learnt that the ea-^e has be«‘n placed before the 
authorities of the I nipt rial Bank who were shrewd biisniess men and he hoped 
the matter would n'ceive their best eonsideratioii. 

The Revenue Member, on behalf of the GovcrnmtMit. said that everything iiossibie 
hud been done and promised tt) forward the expression of tht* ftv lings c)f the House 
both to the central and Bnrnia Gtiverninent. 

The Council unanimously passed the resolution with the consent ol the leader ol 
the House and the leader ot the Opposition and th ii adjourned till ( >ci. 

OCTOBER SESSION 


C \ O VER NO ir s A Dr» Iv E<t 

All the galleries were erowdinl when the Goteinor addressed the Couneil which 
commcuccd the October st‘s.sioii on the >’{(Uh. October I'JiU. IJis Kxcellency diuotcd ihti 
greater portion of his speech to a review of ilie ceoiionue position in the province 
and to the various retreiichnnait measures adopted by the Governnnmt in this con- 
nc'tion. He meiilioned that ih'- Members ol the I'\\eVnii\ e t’ouneil and the Ministers 
had agreed to a voluntary cut ol ten per e*ml in their salari' s and similarly there 
would be a voluntary cut of ten }>';r cent in his own salaries, though in his case he 
.was having further examination made of the commitments on his jinvale purse with 
a view to a possible further Hurrender of his salar\. Tim Ghiof Justice and Judgea 
of the Madras High Court also agreeHl to a vtduntary cut the amount of which will 
be announced later. 

Ilia Excellency then referred to the Round Table ConftTcnee and pounding an 
optimistic note regarding th(‘ communal (luestion said : •( liven good-will and earneat 
desire on all sides to solve the problem, 1 cannot bring myself to believe that it is 
not possible to find a formula which can and will satisfy ail the communities. When 
such a formula is found, I can see no insuperable ohsiacbi to the framing of a cons- 
titution which will give India that measure of self-government to which we all look 
forward.” 

Official Bills 

The Council then jiassed into law two BilU to umetui the Madras Suppression 
of Immoral Traffw A'*t, IlOO, and the Madras Ibrrention of Adulteration Act 
of 1918, introduced by the Hume McniUr and the Cfliief Minister respectively. 
Ihe Madras Gaming (Amendment) Bill and the dig Police (AmeHd7)ient) bill 
were referred to select committee. ^ 

Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chettg moveil for ihe adjournment of the House to dis- 
cUBB a matter of urgent public impurtauee, namely, the eonducl of revenue officeri 
of the Government at a public meeting held at Y. M. H. A., Ellore, on Oct. 18. Tho 
President having admitted the motion, the matter was discussed on the next day. 
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THE CHIRAEA MUNICIPAL BILL 

The ChiiRALA Municipal Affaiiih 
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Hht. OCTOBER Chief Minister was conHirkTably hcoklod during; 

qiinstion-hoiir lo-dny by a volley of Hiipplemont.ary qiiestionH from the Oppowi- 
tion benches ariHin^S; out of a question put by Mr. Ahhil IlaDfae/I Khan reparding 
the notic<; issui'd by th*’ collector of (iriintur on .Tune 29 to certain nominated 
councillors of the ('hirala Municipal Council asking; them to explain why the ftovern- 
ment may not be moved to take ncce s'lry action against them as. when the proposal 
to present an addre^is at a cost of Us. ."/) to Mr. Subhas Charidra Bose on .Tuly 1. 
lOiil, was nut to vote on .Iiine 27. they left the council saying,' that they would bo 
ill-treated ny the volunteers if they voted agcainst it. 

The Minister, re)»lylng:. Paid that as there was a clique in the municipal council 
bent upon cndiarrsssitiL^ the chainn.in aJid (he vice-chairman in every possible manner, 
the collector considered (hat the nominated councillors should render support to 
the loyal elements in the coumd). and it was on this principh' and not under any 
provision of the law that the {‘olb.ctor interfered in the matter and the collector 
wanted to inform the (roverment of th* jiossible disloyal activities of the persons 
nominated by them. 

S('kvi:y Oi iTf’E Axe 

After question-time, .\fr. T. 7! Arasn movrd an ad]onrnmei»t of the business to 
dis'Oiss a matter of ur^i- nt jnihlie import.aiice. namely, the recent order of the 
Bcvonn'‘ Board a>kinL" tip' dlre-tor of th'* Central r^urv(‘y rithco. Madras, to dispense 
with the servic'^i of idl temp UMry st:iir in that department iium!)erlng; over ,bCX). 

Tiic PnHidcfjt (lisallo\v*'d th ■ motiMn on the ^^round that the matter related to a 
temporary e'tal)]i>hm mt which w.is imw nn l-T the con.si deration of the retrench* 
ment eoinmiltec. 

Fa 1. 1. IN’ Bivr.Nt'i 

2nd. .Vo .in^werin;: a qin stion in the CouiumI to-day as to how and 
to wliat evtetjt (h<> fimncial rM-dtion of th“ {>res.den -y had b<‘en aflbcted by tht* eco- 
nomic d-pr.'-'^i > 1 ), tilt' I'in ill CO Me.nb' r ‘■aid tha» a fall ia th ' revenue by about Hs. 
l.di.O'.iCd Was .ant nnpate 1 in th“ eu'Tent ye.ir. f-:iiejlv un hr excise and 'it was not 
pos.sibK; to say what portion of the fill was diiv solely to ihe economic depression. 

Tin: NAMr.rnni Bii.l 

On th-' Law Memlier - nio‘im tli' 11 »nse .at^r-v'd to cin iilale for elicitimr opinion 
the Xa>nhu(iri B/H to etreef c rtain dra'^tie changres in the c.xisfing: cn^'tonis of the 
Nambiidrj community in Malaliar aiel th-’ Marnmahattaijam Bill introduced by two 
Mal.ab-ar ineml)(' s. 

The rcsnlutK-n of Mr. //. .1/, Palat recommendiug to the Government that the 
consideration rtf the pro]>osd al»out a sjvcial stutlemeiit otlieer as tqiproved by the 
Board of H-venue fi>r the ejihancrm'*t»t of assesMucnl in Malabar be postponed until 
normal conditions arc restored and that of Mr. Satya Narayana t’hondhuri re- 
commending; to (he (J iverument th.it. the colbjeti'in of land revenue be e.xtended 
over six instalmenis of amounts w.n'c earried without a division. 

ifni. NOVEMBER : -Tho (\iiin'Mi j) isse I to-day the Elementary Education Amend- 
ment Bill as inodilicd by the select eommiiioo and ndiaiirnid to meet acain on 
Jan. 26. 
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PRESIDENT The Hoa Sir Site Ram 

Governer on Agrarion Distress 

The July session of the United Provinces Legisl:\<ivo Conneil commenced at Lucknow 
on thv. 20ih. July 1931, wilh Xawjihzada Linqat Ali Kfian. Deputy President, in the chair. 

Owing to the indispo'iition of II. E Sir Mnloom Hailey, wlio was nnalile to attend 
the Council, hia speech was read by Kunwar Jagdish Pershid. Cliief Secretary to the 
Government 

His Excellency dealt with the cfTect of the world depression on the economic 
and political situation in the United Provinces. Th< re wa^^. in the first place, a huge 
drop in the revenue, and secondly economic disnirbanee was threatening to produce 
an upheaval in the old ostabli'^hed relations between Inndinnls and tL'iiants. There 
was no hope of rapid return to the prices of rec^'nt years. For soiue t'lne to come 
the present range of prices was lik**ly to prevail, and conseqiKMitly tin* provineial 
finances would continue to be greatly distnrb.-ii. The budget for 19:11-1932 jirovided 
for a*t expt'nditnre of 1,330 lakhs and a revenue surplus of 23 lakbs at the end of 
the year, but all the budget calculations had been coinivleiely upset. What with the 
unrealised arrears of Kharif revenu'*. what with rcmi-isions of over TO lakhs in the 
Rabi revenue demand, and the certain loss under other Ivads of revenne. Ibero must 
be at the end of the current year, a large d<Iioit hord-ring on two erores. It was no 
passing calamity like the failure of the monsoon. Low pruas were going to ctmiiiuie 
and the Government had no option but to readjust its revenue demand on that basis. 
The Government must go back to the expenditure budgets of the early twenties. 
Drastic reirenchmeuts must be made but the scope for economies was in no seuse 
unlimited. 

The total revenue expenditure of 1,330 lakhs fell roughly into thive groups. In the 
first group, came 240 lakhs represented by the debt charges and jiensions. In the 
second group, was a sura of 600 laklis sivent on Falnrieg. leave, pay and allowances. 
In the third or general group, was the expenditure on education imd medical, public 
health, roads and buildings, canals, forests. maintenanc<' of prisouL'H*-, clothing and 
arms of police and travelling allowances and pay of the (Jovernor, Executive t'oun- 
cillors, Members, Ministers, High Court Judges and otTicers of the All-India Services, 
amounting to 66 laklis. The pay of the provincial service men was 90 lakhs, the 
pay of the non-gazettvd subordinates -was 373 lakhs of which 230 lakhs wa'A paid to 
men drawing less than Rs iCO per month, while the jaiy of menials amounted to Rs. 
47 lakhs. The Government l«lt that if there was ti) ht? a nduclion in salaries, it 
must be shared by all classes of officers alike, but since the Government could not 
even temporarily reduce the pay and allowances of the All-India services, it was 
awaiting decision iu higher quarters on the salaries question. The Government had 
explored every possible avenue of economy, hut if the Council wanted a retrench- 
ment Committee, the Government would not hesitate to apjAoint one. Apart from 
retrenchment, fresh taxation was absolutely necessary not for new expenditure, but 
for reducing large and inevitable deficit. 

Proceeding, the Governor dealt with the agrarian situation. lie iioinlod out that 
the Government in these provinces did not deal directly with tenants. The Govern- 
ment took the portion of rents realised by landlords ns land revenue from the latter. 
In U. P.. there w'as a recorded cash rental of 181)9 lakhs to which must bo added 57 
lakhs for grain rent and 278 lakhs for valuation of ‘‘Hir’\ making in all 2135 lakhs on 
which the Government revenue amounted to G94 lakhs. Should the Government 
attempt to carry back the rents as a whole to a time when prices were the same ns 
to-day, or was it to bo assumed that the tenant could bear part of the difference ? 
The other alternative was to get the landlord to agree themselves on some adjust- 
ment with their tenants basccT on the existing .rents, hut allowing for reductions to 
meet the present prices. The latter course haa its obvious advantages, ])articularly 
as it would preserve the proper and traditional relations of landlord and tenant. But 
unless the Government had some statutory power of intervention, useful results from 
this progress throughout the province could not be relied upon. 
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Since 1900, when the level of prices was rouphly eoual to that now prevailing 
cash and grain rents had been in.TcaHcd by COO lakhs, nut the Oovernment revenue 
had been enhanced only by 75 lukhs. 

His Excellency confiinu'd ; “Wo do not in this Provinc>o deal direct with the 
cultivator, i, e, wc take from the landlords a proportion (formerly fixid by custom, 
but now limited by statute) of the assets obtained by him from the land. These, 
of course, being preponderantly in the form of cash rf iitals, it has not therefore 
been primarily a function of the (iovcrnmeiit to fix the rentals. The L<‘gislature 
has laid down certain statutory conditions as to the intervals at wliicdi and the 
proportion to which the landlord can raise the rentals, but the actual figure of 
rentals as betwci'n landlords and tenants has been a matter of bargaining in which 
tlie Government has taken no din^ct part. This natural j)roces8 has resulted in 
*great diyersiiy in tli<i pitch of ri'nts in sonic areas. Circumstances, such as. exten- 
sion of irrigation, congest iou of ]»opulation and the lik(! have enabled landlords tr. 
raise rents far higlier ttiaii in others. Imf even in areas which srrin to come under 
identical conditiniis, there arc gn‘at varieties in the jiilch of rent due to what cue can 
best (Ics^Tihc as the human factor." 

“riic point I am making," continued His Excclhii'^y. ‘ i.s twofold. Firstly it is a 
mistake to argue as if the State had at any time laid down the scale of fair or 
economic rent based on the ca^^h value of the produce of dillcrent classes of soil 
and the ])ropo!tinn thereof whieh is iiceestjary for the suhKi--tcnec of the ti'catu , 
and Hceoiidly, it is a mistake to assume tliat any summary reduetion of rentn^s by 
a round figure applicable tbrouediout the province could do full justice to the irfinbe 
variity of ruibi's jirodiiced by a C(uitinu<ujs ]*roecss of harizaining. There aic old 
protracted r* nt »ls which have stood unchanged since a time when the pricts wt'rc as 
l(uv as they arc to-day. To r<'(luce llum might he unnefas^sar;! a’ul n.i iidury tc 
the landlord. (.) i th * other hand . a scale of relief which iiiiciii !>■ si fhcu^it for 
the mol<‘rat< ly rcnte<l tenant might not be aderjuate for a uf )gh))0!ir rents 

had lanni raised in r<ceijt years in proportion to the modern high prices Fi; ;iy 
tin; difliculiy in the rapid readjustment of rents by the ordin:\”y pr 'cec'- liis lergcl” 
in the fact that we have given so valuable a right to tciiants in the* tuuurc rf 
occupanev and life-tenures that tin re is now a very small prc]'* r.ior. of th- bind 
which is not profeet'd either by an heiidiiary or life-tenure. Utlnst w metaly 
vtarly tenancies, then tenants could theui'-clves soctire a rapid ndju-tment of nnis 
by throwing uj> their lands and bargaining for lower rtiiis, but the case is eniire>y 
diffcnni when tin* ahandonnu'nt of a tenancy involves n loss of the valuable right 
which have now bi'cn secured by law." 

Continuing. 8ir Malcolm Hailey said there were masses of tenants who could not 
at the presenr prices pay re.its which they could pay two years ago. The accepted 
found.'iMoii for existing rentals had more or Itss colfapsod. The Government had 
statiiiory powers in eoinpclling landlords in Agra to reduce the existing rentals in 
proportion as the Government remitit^d revenue but that was a diflerent thing from 
the power to lay down what constitutes a suitable rental in aiiv given circumstances. 
If the Government were to attempt a reallv satisfactory solution, they ought to 
approach the question of rentals, independently of the effect on revenue. 

Discussing several alternatives, which might involve modification of the law the 
Governor said, one proposal was (o have what was jiraetieally a rent tribunal or 
rather a larg»- number of rent tribunals. If they did that now^ they might be com- 
pellul lo euntiiiiie the system even if the prices returned to a moVe normal figure. 
There were other diflieulties, such as the difficulty of deciding with justice to the 
landlord and with satisfaction to the tenanl«, what was really fair rental in a great 
variety of physical cireumstanees and for different classes of pwple. for there were 
certain classes, who had habit ually paid lower rentals. There was also the difficulty 
arising from the exisKuice of protected classes such ns occupancy-tenants. Then, 
QgJiin, there was the possibility of the (Iovcrnmeiit attempting to get landlords to 
agree themselves on some adjustments wdth their tenants based on the existing 
rents. But allowing for rediietions to meet the presint prices, this would preserve 
the proper and traditional relations of landlords and tenants. H. E. the Governor 
ocknow'ledged the very generous reduction recently announced on some large estates 
which showed a spirit which they all appreciated. They had a situation of grave 
gravity in which landlords, tenants and the general taxpayers were equally involved 
and they would not get a solution unless the claims of all interests w’ere equally 
considered and justice done to each. Sir Malcolm Hailey hoped that when the 
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Council met to-day the (lOvern merit Bhould have been able to indicate their own 
concluFions as to the best methods for meetinfr claims of those interests, but there 
were questions not only of policy, but of technical complexity involved and the 
(lOvernment were not yet ready to make an aunouncoment on the subject. More- 
over, it \yould be inadvisable for the (iovernuient to formulate views until they had 
asked the representatives of this Council to meet the (lovernrnent and to consider 
the problem in all its bearin'^s. As soon as their own material was coraplele, the 
Government would seek an early ojiportuniiy of doin^ this, and if their proposals 
involved legislation, the C4ovcrnmcnl nould convene a special scssiou for this 
purpose. 

Official!^ and the ^Tiut i: 

One aspect of the rural probhan hert\ the (iovernor criiliniied. was now a matter 
of all India interest. C'harges had been made against the Ciiilcd rriivinces tJovern- 
ment. that it was imperillin-: the Dcllii Agreement. It bud been alleged that the 
(fOvornment had not otdy joined the landlords in the Ojipie'ssion of tenanis, but had in 
violation of tlio Di-lbi Fact, began a campaign of repression agabist politieal workers 
who had taken iij) the eniise of tenants. 'Ihe obstrvanee ot the Oelhi Ag:n'cment 
was a mnltAT of honour witli the Government and if there was to he a deliberate 
breach of its term it would not einnc from the Gownimenl sidi*. No aLTeement 
could Fland if thcisc concerned in it were continually lex king for cause s of otic nee. 
In recent velars much bad la'cn done to .seetire the stability of rents of 
tenants, and tht rehy protect them from iii!rea>onahle CMdianeenu nts of rent. 
In the Aera i‘rovince, oh e*. lit of tin* tenant.s had hereditary riglits. 

In Oudli, thi're were practically no hereditary rights. l>ut over ])f'r cent 

were sialiitory life-p'nants. There might be a nnndx'r of individual eases in 
which even in noT-inal times rents were paid witli dilliculty. On his part, 

as (TOvernment, he hi Id the view that if in ordinary nnus tenants had any 

eoni])hiinr. it was rather that illegal exactions stich as Xazr.ina wrn‘ taken, tliat 
unrceord d enham-emi'iits w.-re made and that a high hainl was HOiiict inics used l>y 
the agents of the landlord in eollei lion. Xo one euiild d»‘tiy siieli iiraeiices were in 
force, though by no means univ('r>ally. and certainly not anywhere to the extent 
which the lurid spate of anti-landlord e'liiqiaign iti the Fruss would suggest. There 
were many estates where they were unknown. 

*^ir Maleiom Hailey said: "IjOt me e.jtnc to the (>vent.s of the last few months. 
Wc had during the civil di.Mihedu'iiee movement a gr lO deal of preaching of a 'no 
rent' campaign ha-ed on jmrely political griHinds. and though it showed for the 
time no definite ^e^ul^ in refusals to {)ay rent, it certainly had an uii.settliiig efleet 
on the niiiuF of the tenaiits in the areas where it vva.s most vigorously Httenipti-d. 
After the Dcllii Agreenu’ut, that eanijiaign eea>* d. hut the new sitnaiion caused liy 

the sudden fall in piices was Inisilv <xploit(.d by numiagiiis workers. Bands of 

volnntiNrs invadi'd villager, 'riiey did not, it is trm*. say that no rents should bo 
paid. The gi ncral tenor of their teaching wa*-, in tlu* liist instaueo. that the tenants 
should not jaiy more than they <‘oTi]d allbrd, and afterwards that they should only 
])ay at a ra'e which j»olitieal leaders took on tbemsehe.s, the resjionsihility of fixing 
was adequate." 

A eamjiaign of this sort was in any ease full of dangrr. Nor was it likely that 
the voluntier.^. eager to establish tlieir influence, would stop at. that stage of advice. 
There W'ere some leaders whose personal action went beyond indiscretion. Tenants, 
already intensely troubled by ceonornie distress were told that landlords were 
parasites, that their only hope for the future was in a peasants’ and workorH’ 
Republic, which would abolish landlords, and that landlords, who resisted the Gon- 
gresB now, would be “swept beyond the Bcveii seas". 

A N TI- J jK N D LOE D C’A M pa I (i N 

The anti-landlord campaign, Ihe (iovernor continued, had its conscqucnecft. In 
some districts there was complete refusal to pay any rent at all, and there had been 
murderous attacks on landlords and oiilragcB on officials carrying out legal processes. 
In the affected districts, the Government 'had to take some action. In sclootod 
villages, rents had been collected by revenue agency, under the provisions of 
bectiou 12-A of the Oudh Rent' Act. Eiscwhcrc, in isolatid cubes, police assistance 
had to be given to court officials. '.Ihe police action w’as explicitly confined to 
sai^uardiug the carrying out of court proc'esses. It was incorrect to say that 
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Government lent to landlords the assistance of police in collecting rents. The 
Government had regrettably enough, received reports of isolated instances in which 
landlords’ agents had attempted to use force in the collections of rents. Every 
district oflicer knew that the Goveriiinent were keenly interested in preventing Hucti 
incident B, and that the Government had no intention to condone them. At the 
same time, action was taken against certain persons, who were guilty of tryirtg to 
prevent collection of rents or to terrorize landlords. The Goveriinnint took action 
against them not because they belonged to a political party, but because their con- 
duct was lik(‘ly to It'ad to disorder t»r breach of the peace. A large number of 
processes were is.sucd, but they were larg. ly by way of warning. In the Hara- 
Banki, six persons were now in prison under the preventive seetions. In Rae 
Bareilly eight persons had been ordered to fiirni.->h security, of whom five were in jail 
l)eing in d* fault. 

11. E. the (rovemor said that the (Tovernment were not devoid of symj)athy for 
euliivntors in the trouble wlneh hud come uj>on them, but they realisfj that land- 
lords tliemselves were not without grave dillienltics in this situation. He said; 
■‘\V(' csiMiiot afford t" take We ecjually eaiinot afford to stand apart, when 

we see the ehaii<*i' of a eoiifl;igrati{>ii n: our rural areas. Hire is a purely economic 
trouble wliich. if not carefully handl<*d, may lead to a ‘Kj.'ial nph'“aval. Let us 
in Heaven’s nami' ke. p polities out of it. and by united cru isel and wilii calm and 
sober judgment altcmiit to find an etpiitable and a poaceful solution. 

'I'RlBr TF TO MAiI.\R.\.T.V M RA I* 

Aftd th(' (lovtrnor's adilre^s Afr. J. (\ SinlUt. Finance Member and Leader ot 
the Hoii'ic nderred tt) the su-lained by th* pri>viiiee in the death of ti e 

Maharajah of Maiimudahad. eharaetere-ing th<* lal'* Maharaja as a great gentlcin:''''. 
The Financi' Member sail hi-' eon^l)ii-uoiH si-rNi-e 1 *r the eoiiniry and coiiscicntic an 
regard for duty uonhl in v»t be forcoiti n by tlie p- opie of thest* provinces. 

AsfiOi'iating himself with the Finaii-'e Muala r's remarks Mr. C. Y. Chintatnqyn 
observid that the MahaiMj ill's death was a lo>s not only to the lb Ib but to tho 
whole of India. He was a uniipn* jv r-onality. both bt‘*iuisc of his public-spiilted 
(jualities and private virtues of amiability, ho^piiabiiity and geii' iosity. Mr. Cdi'iita- 
mani suggested adjournment of the (.'ouimil as a mark of resp 'ct to the Mahar.ija’s 
memnry. 

The’ Xonah of ChiUtdri. pacing a tribute to the .Maharajah. secondiHl Mr. Chinta- 
maiii’s suggt'tliiai f«>r adjournment. After some more eulogies the proposal was 
carried. 

Ri.TRi:.N< IIMKNT RROIMSAI.s 

The Finanee Hepartnieiit then eirenliited u statement ot the budget amounis 
Scheduled for iminedmle reduction. These aggr«‘gated roughly'to 55 lakhs. 

Mr. Chintnmani gave notice of u resolutnm recommending the Go\ eminent to 
appoint a Ret leiichmcnt loininiltee of s. ven of whom five should he elected hy ih- 
t’ouncil, to I'Xaminc and n*j)ort on the Financ«‘ 1 >e}>artmenl's statement, a id to 'make 
proposals for further reir<*iichnn’nt, the Cuinmittec to report by the loth September 
next. 

Rkvisi:i) Land Ukyrni e Assi:.ss.Mi:Nrs 
JU/M': Several settlement roporis wore discussed in the Coueil to-day. 

Non-ofBcial members, iiarticuhirly the landlord memhers. express. d themselvea 
strongly agaiiiHl the enforeemeiit of the revised land revenin* assc.ssmeuts in several 
districts ot Oudh which had recently been siltlod. Their pica was that not only was 
there no hope of realising the enhanced rents but even the existing rents could not 
be collected in full. 

The Finanee Member said that the acceidanee of the new assessments need not 
necessarily mean the immediate enhamement of land revenue. The assessment 
reports resulting from the recent settlements were based on more accurate data than 
those previously available, and would be useful in fixing remissions in the forth- 
coming Kharif. 

By a large majority the landlords carried two resuhttions recommending the non- 
enforcement of fresh laud revenue assessment in four Thasils of the three district of 
Oudh. 
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A resolution ropjarding house-rents to bo realised from Ministers for the occupa- 
tion of buildings belonging to or hired by the (rovernment, was carried. 

The Council was discussing certain rules under the Nai/c Qhis' Protection Act 
of 1920 when it adjourned. 

ArpoiNTMtNT OF Retrexctimext Committei: 

22nd. JULY The only important business transacted .to-day in the Council, 
was the discussion of ^Ir. C. Y. Chintainaiii's rcflolution, recomincndiiig the appoint- 
ment of a Kctrccbmcnt C\)inmittce. 

M’’. Chiufanmni moved the immediate npiKhnimcnt of such a committee to examine 
the report on retrenchment scheiiu's. already formulated by the Oovernment and to 
make proposals for further retrenclmient. The resolution, as moved, stntod that the 
committee should eoupist of seven members, five elected non-ollicials and two 
nominated by the (lOvt-rnment, the committee to elect its own Ciniirman, with an 
ofl'icer of the* Finance nepartment to act as the secretary and further that the Com- 
mittee should submit its report by the loth .S'piember.ncxt. 

Several amrmlments were moved to a elau.M' of the resolution, relating to the 
composition of the committee. Mo^t of the amendments were adopted and tho 
resolution, as amended and jusst'd. provided for a eornmitlce of ten members, exclud- 
ing the Chairman, eight htung non-oH’iciuls, nominated by the (Jovrrnmcnt in 
consultation with the leaders of tho four parlies in the Conneil and two being also 
nominated by (iovernmcnt at their choiee^ anel the Finance Meunber tei be the 
ex-offieio C’h’ainmin. with an oftice-r of the* Finance) Department as the Secretary. 

Moving tlie resolution Mr. (’hintamani spoke over an hour and said that the 
present financial debacle was a warning eif Providence' to ‘ those all wise men of 
bureaucracy who eonstiiuied themselve'S guardians, without time limit, of it he 
people of India, that they should not continue to spciul and mis-spend the revenues 
extracted from tho vt'ry poor people, with levity, irre‘Spon>il)ility and in utter dis- 
regard of public criticism.*’ Fie added ilut starling with an Ojiening balanea* of 
over eighty lakhs of rupees in l9il-2‘4 the l.biiied Provimes had at the end of 
the last year accumulated a deficit of over one erore of rupt'cs. 

Proceeding, Mr. Chintamani said that while other Governments, promtly consti- 
tued retrenchment committees and took their resptctive legislatures into eonfidcnce, 
this Government merely asked Us F’iiianee Dcjiariment to find oui wlure economy 
was possible, ft w’as only on Monday Is.si that the Fbnanee Secretary presented 
the Council with a Btalemcut of amouiils, schednled for inimediatc reduction. 

The speaker then examined the schedule in detail and entii-ised for having con- 
sented to yield twenty-live lakhs of rupees from their budgets, aguinst fifteen lakhs 
given by i lie reserved* deimrtmeiits, barring irrigation. 

Coneiiiding, the mover said that he had defined the eomposilion of the Clommitfeo 
because he did not want an official body, bul one which would truly reflect the 
opinion of liie Ciouncii. 

Air. hfytail mo\ed an araendimait, increasing the mimber to ten and suggesting 
that eight meinlicr.s should be nominated by the Government, after cODBultalion 
wiin the party leadeis, and tw’o more at their free choice. 

Kunuar Jaydish Frascid move 1 an amendment to the elTect that the Finance 
Member should be the ex-Oflicio Chairmm of ihe Committee. 

Babu Jagdeo Boy moved that ail the eight members, to be nominated, should 
be noii-offieials. All tho three ainendnieuts weie one after another adopted aud the 
resolution, as amended, was passed. 

Mr. J, C. Smith, replying to Mr. Chintamani, said that the latter as Minister was 
ffspoiisible for the establislinient of the Caw’iiporo Technological Insiiiiue, which 
had cost the province thirty-five lakhs of rupees to no useful purpose, as also for 
the grant of ten lakhs oi rupees in indiisiriai loams, w'hich proved irrecoverable. 
If the province had accumulated a deficit of one erore of rupees, Mr. Chintamani 
himself was responsible for half of it. v 

Mr. Chintamani retorted that he was undoubtedly the Minister-in-Charge then, 
but he was m no way responsible for the establishment of Technological^! ustitute or 
for grant of loans. 

Xh« Council then adjourned tha next day. 
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2-ith. JULY : — Sovoral non-ofticial ro'^oluiioiis wore cliHciHSed to-day. One coming 
from the DeprccsiHl Classics' benchea urged the provision of special educational 
facilities for boys of the dc])re3Hed classcM. 

Mr. A. If. MrtrU/r,ir, Director of Public Instruction, doubted the utility of 
special sc.hools, suggcbting that Depressed Class boys should take full advantage of 
the existing giaicral schools where their admission Avas not barred. He pointed out 
that there wert' orilv l)epressed Class boys in the sj)ecial schools inaintained 

fur them, against H^.OdO of such boys who atlendcd general schools. 'J’he best 
remedy lay in the introdmaion of eompulsury primary education. 

In vliov of the O )v<*rnmeni’s sympathetic reply, the resolution was withdrawn, 
and the C'Ouncil adjourned for the clay. 

St of FoiiutoN Soiiolausiiips 

Yesterday's resolution ag.dnsi the proposed suspension of certain scholarships, 
particularly foreign, was carried hy 35 vot.s against 34. 

^»I;pUl:^hFD Clas.s ani* j^ervices 

2oth. v/rV. y ; — Some non-otlicial resolutions were also discils.sed in the Council 
tO'd'iy, Om* of ili'm r.'c nn n ‘ii lc 1 th * appo.ntmcat of a cominittiK; to enquire into 
the allair.'i of the H • i ires Muiiifipaliry which, ac cording to several members, “waB 
notorious for its bid road-*, bid drainage and uiHatisfactory Avater supply etc. 

Sau 'Ji Yusuf, Minist- i' for Local S *lf-( iovornment, accepted the resolution. 

.Another resolution was pa.-sed recommending to the Government to pay greater 
regard to the' claims of the mombcr.n of the deprcssetl classes in the matter of 
iijipoiiit nicnts to the juiblic services. 

Kuna ir Jaijadish Prrshivi, Cdiief S ’c rotary, .-aid that there was no bar to the 
depressed classc- people being appointed to the highest offices in the State. He 
added that big constitulional ehaiiges wore impending, and soon the centre of power 
would mire be in the hands of the ideated representatives in the Council than in 
the hinds of (ruA’crnm-'nt servants. Even Avith the present restricted franchise, the 
strength of the depressed class representation in the United Provinces Legislative 
Council was 1<) per cent. This was a record in India, and Avith the widening of 
the franchise, their number would increase greatly, and the time was coming when 
those Avho oou'^idere I themselves immensely superior to the depressed classes would 
not onlv seek th .* latter's sympathy, but support. 

The NiiH'ab of Chuttari, Home Member, sai*i that ilie uAvakening of the Depres.sed 
Classes Avas the dawn of a new era. 8ooii there Avould be no “Depressed Classes”, 

The resolution Avas carried. 

Neav Taxation MuAsuRiiitj Introduced 

The Finance Member then introduced tAvo taxation measures namely the Court 
Pees Amendment litU and the Stamps Amendment Bill. 

When the P'inanci' Member moved their reference to Select Committees, Mr. C. 
Y. Chiutamani and other ]>arty leaders urged that the select committees should not 
meet until the Provincial Retrenchment Gommittec and the Agrarian Committco had 
made their reports and the Government decisions thereon had been announced ; and 
Secondly that every member of the House, including the members of the Select 
Committee, should* have comjilete liberty of action either to amend, modify or oppose 
the bills after they had emerged from the committee stage. 

The Finance Member observed that he had absolutely no objection to the 
committee reports on the tAvo bills being submitted after tne publication of the 
reports of the Retrenchment and Agrarian Committees. He agreed to the second 
point raised by the Opi>osition to the etfeet that the House should have complete 
liberty of action in regard to the bills after the Committee stage. 

On this understancTing, the Council agreed to the two bills being referred to 
select committees. The Council then adjourned sine die. 
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THE U. P LEGISLATIVE COUXCTL 

DECEMBER SESSION 

X OX-or FI ( 'I A L K FSOLUTT ON S 

The December session of the (^onru-il e<»miiiciu*etl at Liurkiiow on the 14th. 
December Four iion-offieial resoimioiis were discussed, auJ of them three 

were adopted. 

The fir^t resolution, ^vhieh A\as earri(‘J without a division, uv ■ ‘d (liat canal rates 
for the year 1.130 Fusli (lOdl-O-) shoiihl be reduced by at least oi.e-feurth. 

The iiext resolution moved by IMr. t*. Y. (’hintamani r(‘connneMde(l that not less 
than one-half of the Secretaries and Depniy Secretaries to th(' ('lovernment should 
be selected from amon^ Indian 1. C. S. officers and the Troviiuval Civil Service 
officers holding’ listed posts. 

Mr. E. A. il. Illunt, Finance Member, assured the mover that there was no 
reluctance on the i)art of the (lovernment t(> post Jndian t>tlicers io the Secretariat, 
but as Deputy Secretaries were generally selected fnnn civil serv.n U of ovir twelve 
years’ standing and the Secretaries from among the ranks of .lagistrates and 
Collectors, there were not many Indian otlicors whom the ( .overnment could 
conveniently bring to the Semetaiiat. 

Mr. Chi’ntamani’s resolntivm wa" carried vvithont a ilivi-ion. 

By votes to 10 the Council rejected a re'ioliiiio!! rceominemb ig ilu* amembnent 
of the election rnles to ensure that no voter -lienld be elected a member either of 
the Legislative Council c>i any municipality or d!>tric' bt>ard nnlc' > al can read ami 
write either Hindi, Crdn or English. 

T’. I*. < )UMN AN« : 

15th. DEC EMBER Mr. Chintamani, holder ■>{ the Opp'-iiion made to-day a 
motion for adjourment of the ( 'onncil to discuss the r^ewly j»rv)niulg tied C. P. Emer- 
gency powers Ordinance and withdrew it alter deiinite n>suratjces wef ’ given oti behalf 
of the (iovernrnent in nnecpiivotal and nnambignou-* term" by ilc' '‘'imiiice Member 
and the Home Member that the Ordinance would onh be used to counter-act tiie 
campaign started by the Congress and that the wide’powers vc'^tt'd in the Covernment 
and its ollicers would not at all lx* abused. It was added that deli dt j instruction^ 
to this etl’ect had alnady been issued to all di^'trici magistrates in toe jirovinee. 

Moving that the IJous<‘ do now adjourn, Mr. Chitilamani sai cdic object of his 
motion, as slatKl in the notice wliieh he had liandel to the J‘rcsid ‘M larlier in the 
day, was to dismiss tlu' Ordinance called the i\ 1*. Emergi'ncy I’o.ver.s Ordiiianee, 
])romulgated and jniblished. ^lotions of adjournment could lie made eitlior for ex- 
pression of opinion ipion definite matt<*rs of urgent jmlilie importam e or as votes of 
censure upon flovernnnmt. The Ordiimnee had been f»rumnlgat(‘il by the (lovcrnor- 
General and it was unlikely this Hte)> would have been taken by the Covernor- 
General without previous eonsultation betw(*en the local ( Jovernmenl and the (n^vern- 
ment of India. At the same time it was imjaissible for any one to know what part 
was exactly taken, by which authority and to what extent either was responsible lor 
the decision to promulgate the Ordinance or for it.s contents. This being so olivious, 
the reason for making a vote of censure did not arise. If tliat was ruled out, it 
necessarily followed that the idea of a vote of cenHiire must be ruled out altogether. 
Having made it clear that the object of the motion of adjournimsit was to diseusB 
the Ordinance, Mr. Chintamani proceeded to say that the first (jucstioii that suggi's- 
ted itself to any one was why had this Ordinance been iiromiilLUited. The obvinu.s 
answer was that because there was a no-rent campaign started by the C-ongress, 
therefore the CJovernment deemed it r.eces.sary' to arm themselves with special powers 
not conferred upon them by the ordinary law in order to deal with the situation 
created by that campaign. The object, as staled in the preamble, was whereas an 
emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to i>rovi(le against instigation to ille- 
gal refusal of payment of certain liabilities and to confer speeial powers on the 
Government of the U. P. and its officers for the ])urposc of maintaining law and 
order, etc.’ Mr. Chintamani asked if the speeial jiowers would he confined to the 
no-rent campaign or it was intended under c6ver of this Ordinance to use them in 
all matters as if the ordinary law were suspended. Jii orther words, w’ould district 
officers be authorised by the local (tovernment to act in an extra-ordinary manner 
under cover of the extraordinary provision.^ of this Ordinance ? If it was held that 
the powers conferred by the Ordinance were not so limited, then he had no hesita- 
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tion in saying that it was tantamount to introduction in the United Provinces of 
martial law niiniib that name. 

Mr. C^hintamani next referred to the Cengal Ordinance and pointed out that in 
Bengal anarchical crime had been prevalent for the last 23 years and (lovernment 
were obliged to take successive steps both legislative and administrative to d(^al with 
that great evil. The last of those Htep.s was the latest Ordinance. Fortunately for the 
U. P. there was no conditions which could he described as anarchical. This being 
so was it the (lovernrnent's intention by an extensive application of the extraordi- 
nary provisions of this Ordinaina* to create extraordinary conditions hen; and wen; 
they prepared for the widesprc;ul dissatisfaction that would be an inevitaldc conse- 
quence of such uncoiisidered action under tin* provisions of this Ordinance ? He 
trusted the Finance Member would be able to give a satisfactory assurance to the 
House and through it to the public at large that it w’as not a ))art of Government's 
iiitentions to act promiscuously and indiscriminately. “I speak as a person W’ho 
himself is, without (jiialdication or reservation, opposed to the no-rent campaign, 
(lioud applause both from Govi'rnmcnt and ufm-otlicial benches.) During the whole 
of the unblie life. I have been. I hoj)c. a strict adherent of constitutional, as distin- 
guished from direct action. My landlord friends in this Gouncil can take this 
assurance from me that they arc now listening to a s])eaker who is 100 ])CT cent, 
opjmsed to the no- rent campaign. 

if the provisions of tin' ( trdinance were literally constructed and if the powers 
conferred upon the Iix’al (lovernmint and by delegation U])On the district magistrates 
wer iililiztd extensively, Mr. (‘hintamani had no hesitation in saying tliat it would 
not he worth while of any public man to live in the province aiul lose his liberty. 
He did hope and trust that the Government which, he liki'd to publicly aoknowlege, 
had on the whole shown a great tleal of restraint and moderation during the last 

several months, would sustain that reputation. Xo one could fail to have been 
impressed by tb<‘ series of ineasurcH which the Government took during the last 
four or five months ii okUt to eabc the agrarian situation. It could I not be 
contended that flic Govemnnnt had been unresponsive to the needs of the situation 
and that they had been ob^tinate in adherence to any formula which they might 
have prcseribeil for their own guidance when all the fie ts uere not beUre them. 
Mr. Chintamaiii added that lie did not mean to say that e\ervihing that they bad 
done W’as quite right or that then* w.as nothing el>** that they had to do His point 
W’as that on the winkle g eonld n. t ))e held that tht; Govvrnmeni of the United 
Provinces had not shown a ureat deal of tin* sense of responsive eo- 0 ]>eration in 

dealing with the agrarian .-iiuatiim, nor could credit be withheld from them for 

having shown tlie necessary sen.-e of moderation and re.straint in the measures 

which tliey had 'ulopt«-d. He hoped that the l''inanee Member would l>e able to 
tell the Hoii-^e tliat whatever niitiht lie the ambiguity of language, the Ordinance 
was specifically .md ('xelu^i\ely intended to deal with tin Ritiiation caused by the 
no-rent eampaigi and that the Government had no intention of taking any steps 
beyond what tin no-rent campaign micht stricily rcnpiire them to do. He did hope 
that an nss’.iranee would la- given that adiniiiis'rrati\e iiistrmqiuns would be issued 
to the district magistrates a- to the limits within which they were expected, 
rc<|iiired and iicniiited to act and that the district magistrates ‘•hould not consider 
themselves to be at liiicrtv to roam at large and make promisruoiis u.-te uf the 
despotic powers which ihi^ Grd imnce eonfcrrtal upon them and create a political 
crisis of the fir^t iriagniliidi'. If thi'-' assurarn ' was given by the Finance Member 
on behalf of tlu Govervim-nt of the United Provinces, he would facilitate hia (Mr. 
C’hintamani's) ta-k in avoiding .he extreme ^tep of pressing the. motion to a division. 

IvKsolption'^ 

Kith. DECEMI KH : A number of non-official rt .solutions wore discussed in the. 
Gouncil to-day, noi less ihan three of them relating to the grievances of the depressed 
classes. 'The immlxrs of that <*onimunity, both elected and nominated, actively 
participated in ti e debates on those resolntions which were whole-heartedly suppoited 
by all sections ci the House and carried by tht' House. 

Kai Rnjeshw’arl Prasad moved : 

Remission of Land Revenue 

‘Thai this (‘ouncil recommends to the Governor in Council that the remission in 
land revenue should be proportionate to the remission in rents both in Agra and 
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Oudh for the year I'ioO Fasli and that immediate action nhould be taken to give 
effect to this principle.’ 

The resolution was carried without a division. 

Rent Collfxtion Charges 

Raja Jagannath Baksh Singh moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to issue instructions to the district 
officers coneerned to deliver the whole amount of the arrears of rent, rates or cess 
duo to a landlord for whom they are recovered under section J2-A of the 
Oudh Rent Act without making any deductions or charges on account of the 
cost of recovery’. 

Rai Bahadur Thakur ITaniimau Sitjgh moved as an amendment to add the follow- 
ing clause to the resolution : 

‘The Couneil further recommends to the Government to refund all the costs referr- 
ed to in ])art one which might have been recovered from the landlords'. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Depressed Class 1\j:pp,i:si:ntation 

Mr. Shyam Lai, on In'half of Mr. Bhondwa (di}>reF‘icd classes memlK’i) moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Goveniment to nominate only such persons ns 
belorg to the depressed eomnninity for re])nsentation of the dei»ressed classes in the 
local Xoards’. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Right of Access to Wells. Ktc . 

Mr, E. Ahmad Shah (Indian Christian nominated) next mo\c<l : 

‘That thi.s Council recommends to Governnunt to take stej^'^ that the riglits, such 
as drawing of water from public wells, springs and tanks and adrnissiun to public 
schools wherever denied to a person or persons be enforced'. 

The resolution was put and carried. 

Epecational iNSTiTiTiONs Axp I >r.piu:ssEi) 

Pandit Joti Prasad Upadbyaya. on behalf of Chaiidbri Pdiu Jjajnl iiUj icsud 
ela.ss member for Lucknow city) next moved : 

‘That this Council recommends to Government to take ilctcrri'id measures against 
the educational institutions which may be found to diM-ournge tin- education of the 
depressed classes’. 

Thakur Hanuraan Singh moved an amendment to add following as part two : 

‘This Couneil also recommeudH to Government to Avithhold aid in case of aided 
institutiens if they be found discouraging such education’. 

Ihe resolution* as amended was carried and the Council adjourned. 

Agra Tenancy Agt. Amend. Bili- 

17th. DECEMBER .'—Official business was taken up by the Council to-day. After 
Lieut. Col. C. L. Dunn, director of pmblic health, was sworn in two rcRoliitions on 
the final settlement reports of Garhwal and Hardoi were carried, the first of thorn 
being pressed to the division. The next item related to the levy of a registration fee 
of Rs. ‘25 on motor cars and Rs. 10 on ra(»tor cycles but the Finance Meml)»T did 
not move the resolution as the report of the Retrenchment Committee yet remained 
to be discussed. 

The House passed into law the Bill to ammd sec* Vi2-A of the A(jra Tenancy 
Aet empowering the (-rovernment to collect arrears of rent like arrears of revenue 
on behalf of the zamindars. This brought the tenancy law in Agra Province into 
line with the tenancy law' in Oudh. On behalf of the Government Mr. Blunt, 
Finance Member, gave an assurance that the new provision would be sparingly 
used by the Government only when there was a general refusal of payment of 
rents m any locality or area. The Council next assented to the appointment of a 
committee by the Government to ’empiiro into the agricultural indebtedness both of 
zamindars and tenants. The Public Aeeounts (’ominittec! report for the year PJ28-29 
was under discussion when the Council adjourned. 
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Officiai. Bills 

IRth, DECEMBER : — Several Official Bills were tlisouRfied in the Council to-day. 

Nawah Yufluf, Minister, introduced a Bill to amend the Municipalities Act 
lOlO. After^ some brief criticism, the Bill was referred to the Select Committee. 
The Bill defined the exact term of office of members and chairmen of municipalities 
and also laid down the procedure for the electi^/n of new chairmen. 

The Bill further laid down that in lOHG and thereaher, municiiml pjeneral 
elections shall be held cv(‘rv fifth year, and not every third year as at present. 

The Minister also introduced a Bill postj/oninf/ inanicipal eleciinna at Cawnpore 
by ten months on a(‘coiint of the prevailing disturbed conditions in the City. This 
Bill was passed without any reference to a Select Cnmmittcje. 

Coon DAS Bii.i, 

The IToim^ Member iiitrodn<-cd the V. I\ Gonudas Bill lOdl. On his motion 
it was n fernd to a Sel»-ct C’ommitice. The Bill was on the lines of the Bcnpal 
(Joondas Ac't 192.‘{. and empo\ven*d the (Jovernment to direct any person or persons 
to leave Cawnpore or even T'. 1‘.. lor a specified period. 

District Boaiu/s A or Amend. Bri.i 

l!d.h. hF.CEM BKR .—The only busiiuss transacted in the Council to-day was the 
consideration of thi* bill to amend the U. P. District Boards Act of 1922, which 
was referred to a select committee. 

The bill defined the powtTs and functions of district education committees and 
their chairmen in contradistinction with the ]iowerB and funetion*^ of the district 
boards themsylvt District education committees were established by an amondintr 
l)ill of the District Boards Act in 192^. and tiu' committers were nrjuired to ex- 
ercise. (li-cliar^v and perform all the ]>owers. 'dutic.^ and fnnctionB of the hoards 
in rejnird to (dmational mattcr.s, wtili certain exc(‘ptions. Afterwards eansis of 
frictnm between the district lioard.s and education committees were found to exist 
ami the relali' jm lictwrtai them were not clear, and the control of the boards and 
(io\'ernment over (Hlneation committees, tin* method of nppointmmit of education 
committees, tb -ir chuinnen. vice-chairman and other matters connected with the 
working of Ivlncatioii committees wmr not satisfactorily proviiled for. The (lovern- 
ment. therefore. app(9nt(*(l a committee to cmiuire into the administration of verna- 
cular edm ation hv district boards, and followinp: on the recommendations of that 
committct this bill was iiitroduc<‘d with the object of improvintr the administra- 
tion of \ erna. ular t ducat ion in rural area'-. 

Arrears of Rent Bili 

Jht. bF(' EMBER \ -The (’«>uncil passed into law to-day a short Bill en tit It'd the 
.\rrcar.s of Rent Bill. 19'B, the object of which was to protect from ejectment and 
distraint a tenant or thekadar who had jiaid two-thirds of the arrears of rent due hv 
him to his landlord. 

Several members wanted the Bill to pass through a select committee on the 
ground that it was of no material assistance to the tenants \Nho could hardly pay 
their currerd reduced rents, let alone any portion of th(> arrears. 

Mr. Blunt, Finance Member, asktxl tho (’ouncil to accept it as a temporary 
meabure. promising that an ad fme committt*o would at once be appointtxl to hammer 
out a new Bill with the same object in view. He pointed out that the Government 
must have some power to stop the distraint of crops almost at once, because dis- 
traint-proceedings were likely to cause considerable friction between the landlords 
and tho tenants. 

Mr. Blunt referred to the murder of a Zemindar and his servants near Amroha 
and said that the Government’s information was that the quarrel arose in connection 
with distraint proceedings. Government’s information was also that it had nothing 
whatever to do w'ilh "No- Rent” campaign. 

The Bill was accordingly passed by the Council as a temporary measure. 

Retrenchment Committee Report 

The report of the Retrenchment Committees engaged the Council’s attention for 
the rest of the day. No less than 14 resolutions were tabled for discussion, 
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most of them ovciiaj)|)ing ono aiioiher. Three of them were, however, earriod by 
the Council, one rceommeiulin^ that in cases where scales of salaries were incrensr'd 
and administratively sanctioned but could not be paid ns funds were not available, 
the proposed cut should not apply and another askine; the (lovernment not to accept, 
the recoin incndat ion made by a majority of the members ur^dn^ the abolition of tne 
post of assistant electric inspector to tlie Government. Tlic Council further carried 
resolutions rocommendinp; that in case of employ ees whose salary was loss than Rs. 
50 per month, there should be no cut. The latter ])art of this fosolution proposinp: 
a p:raded cut rising up to :!0 pci' cent, for salaries cxceodiiui R**. ^.Od) was rejected 
without a division. 

Aora SrronxTs' Rt^rn ^TioN' 

^ A motion tor adjournment nf ihc hoU'^.* was then made by Rao 

Ivrlshnapal hinrfi in connection with the rustication ..f certain students by 
Capt. Rharoayn. i. m. s,. Principal the Agra Modii'sil School, and it was 
withdrawn without beini^ jiressed to a division when tin* Minister-in -charije, 

Xawab Muhammad Yusuf made a statement that ho was ))rcparc(t to ask the 

Principal to see them once airain and a*^ a result of that int(‘r\i(‘w In make any 

fnrtluT recommendation in iheii case^ that he considert'd ju'oper. 

RUTRI'XdlMrXT ( O.M.VTTTKK Rr.I'ORI 

Th^fo \YH> a general discussion in the Council to-day on the ivpui't nf the Re- 
trenchment Committci' in which a jxood nianv speabr-’ participated. 'J'he last t^\^ 
speeches fnun the non-otlicial henchc- were made bv Riii Rajcsliwar Bali and Mr. 
(^hintamani. Bdli of them stronuly i)rotestod attainst the action taken by the 
Government in respect nf the cut in salaries before the Council had expressed its 
considered views on the various recommendations made by the cnmniittet*. 

The action of the Government. Mr. Blunt said in the oimrse of his rei)l\. was not 
at all meant to he an insult to the Council but it wa^ dictated bv n'asoiis' of emor- 

^^ency and cxi>odition. The cuts were to bo e(lecte<l trom .Tanuarv 10:')2 and therefore 

the rules rej^ulatiuc leductions to be efTeeted in tlv salaries of t iovm'umeiit servants 
had to be pultlishcd for information in time to enable various oflieos to act upon 

them. Mr, Blunt repeated his statement of yesterday that (wery line of the Re- 

trenchment Committee’s report wonM bo carefully considered by 'the (Government. 

The Council sat till a late hour to bring the .disctission tn a close. After 
the Finance Member had replied to the criticism- of various members the Council 
adjourned d/c. 
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(Iovkkxor’s Oi'KXiN'. Speech 

The Aiilunin SeHniori of th<‘ Burma LcgiBlutivt Council opened at Rangoon on the 
Amjust lUdl. Ilia Excellency the (Governor. c»pening the Headon. gave u rcHUmc 
of the rebellion, the Rtepa taken to suppress it and the j)ijliey of tempering justic« 
VFith mercy pursued in this connection. Hir- Excellency also rc'vicwed the preseir, 
economic siiuation, dwc'lt at length on the agrarian iirohlenis and referred to 
tfn‘ finances of the province and th(‘ JiOiiiid Tal lc (lonferenee. 

Ills Excellency reiterated the ( iovernment's view, recently supported by the 
'rribunal, that the* rebellion was carefully planned, the object being to j^romote th ‘ 
same in various jiarts ot liurma. to overthrow the Uoyernment and to involve 
peoj'lc in blood-shed and inutiial destruction. The rebellion, he observed, could 
not be excused on the ground that it was against the cai)ilation tax. Though 
(•(‘onomic depression cuiitribnied to its spread, the same was not its cause as the 
rebellion wa> jilaiincd long before the paddy .slump. The measures adopted resulted 
in Moady iinjirovemeuL in the nation, and the (Joveruor expressed the hope that 
Says San's capture was having a good moi*al effect throughout the country. 
Thayetmyo uiid IVgu were still causing mo-t of the anxiety, but the hope was 
c'xprcHsetl that these two district- w )uld soon t.M*t under control. Upper Burma 
remained umillected, 

“Though the aiiuation. said His ExcellciKy, • is definitely belter, it would be a 
mistake to think that we arc yet out of the wood ’, (iaugs and leaders of gangs 
wore still unaccounied for and inu?.t be r<*garded as a jioieiuial danger. The pn^'f^nt 
(lui(‘Hcenee was due to the activities ot nnlitarv troops and also perhaps rain. 

rlarifying the (Tovernment's view*. His kxeclleiicy stated that it was theii 
first amrmo'-t important duty to suppreS'^ the rebellion by all the means in their 
jxiwer. -Vl the sairn* time they were willing and arixiou> to temper justice with 
mercy. He declared that the (tovernmeut were willing to deal gently with pt^ople 
indueed or coerei'd to join the rebellion and pointed out that more than four 
thousand ncoplc hud taken ad\antage of (he arnnisiy. He explained the Ciovern- 
meni's inability to a<‘oepl the suggestion of comjil' b* amnesty for all crimes, com- 
inittL'd in the course of the rebellion. While eonoeding that such a stej) might 
‘•ccure a temporary respite from the r “hellion. His Excellency ob-^erTtHi that it 
woidd not eondnee to security for tlie future, whi< h wa-^ their main concern. He 
eiiuneiated the prineifuil necessity of n^toring the authority of the Government 
and the re-cslablishment of law and order. The amnesty were generous, con- 
sidering the events of the last nine inonih-'. He asked nil loyal Burmaus to use 
their iiiHuencc in making the amnesty a success. That was the line, taken by 
Saya Daws, who set a fine (‘xami>le. 

With regard to the Emergency Powers < )rdinauce. His Excellency did not believe 
that a!iy loyal person regarded it with sciious apprehension. Ho paid a tribute tt* 
the Uivll aiid Military < ttfieers nml Civil and Miliinry f'olic o operating in the rebel 
districts. 

Turning to the question of the ('conomi<' dilli<‘ultics. Hi'^ Excellency referred to 
the collapse of riee and paddv i>riees and the drought in U])per Burma, and des- 
cribed the steps taken to alleviate distress, sneh a<. agricultural loans, opening of 
tests works, reduction in interest, suspension of collection^ of the principal of the 
outstanding loans and remission of land revenue, ffis Excellency the Governor 
was otimistic regarding paddy cultivation in the Delta districts and Lower Burma, 
where, according to his information, the crop would not be below the usual figure 
though he was previously told cultivation would be -JO ])er cent short of the 
normal. 

His Excellency pointed out that there wa-- allotment of o<3 lakhs for agricultural 
loans, of which 45 had been issued. The measures taken were only designed to 
meet the immediate situation but he opined the real agrarian problems of Lower 
Burma lay very deep. Ho referred to three problems (1) the transfer of land from 
agriculturists to non-agriculturalists ; (2) relationship between landlord and tenant 
and (3) agricultural indebtedness. He explained the difficulty of legislation for Burma 
on the lines of the Punjab Alienation Act. Regarding the second, his provisional 
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view was that they ought to consider the introduction of a Tenancy Bill. They 
had a small committee now invostig.'itinp- tlie snhjod. As regards agricultural in- 
debtedness, the common suggestion of declaring a moratorium for Jhirma alone 
did not seem practicable. It could not be given efibet to without Central legis- 
lation. He expressed anxiety as to the revenue prospects in the current year. Last 
year, the expenditure was eiirtailed by 80 laKbs. This year, the ]>« ogress of re- 
trenchment continued, making a total c*ut of about a erore of rui)ces. He expected 
the Council to agree with him that they ought not to consider the question ()f 
reducing the pay of the provincial Services until the closely eonnect'jd question of 
reduction of the pay of the All-India Serviees was dicidcd. 

Referring to Ihe fhirnia Round Table Conferein'c, His Exi’cllciu-y announced that 
the Government had prepared a memorandum, regarding eonsl itnt loiial advance in 
Burma, and good progress was made with the invest.ig.it ion of thi' linancial aspect of 
separation. With regard to the prolongation of the term of the Icgi'ilatnre expiring in 
November next. His Excellency had not finally made np his tuiod, but, as at 
present advised, his thoughts were tending towards a decision in favour of a six 
mouths extension. 

OFFiriAL B11.L.S 

y.ht, AUGUST:— Aiter the Governor's spetx;h the house took up official business. 
The Burma Bfbelliou {trials) Bill was moved by the Home Member for consideration. 
Ic was debated upon the whole day and ultimately rejected by a majority of two 
votes. The object of the Bill was to provi'le for the sjieedy iriul of persons aecused of 
offencen connected with the rebeliions in Burma and to replace trial by an Ordinance. 

The Bnrman members belonging to several parties in the House opposed the Bill. 
They pointed out that there was no necessity for such a Bill now as tlie rebellion 
had almost ended. Besides the Bill violated* the prineiph* of the Criminal Laws and 
Evidence Act. 

The Horae Member pressing the motion, the House njectiH.! the eonsideration of 
the motion by thirtynine against fortyone votes, 'fiic Council then adjourned. 

Bfrma Excisk Act.Ami.xi) Bii.i. 

IsL SEPTEMBER: -In the Council to-day. non-ofticial business wa.i discussed, 
after interpellations. 

The Council refused leave to introduce the Bill fn a/ncn/l the Burma Excise Art 
by Saw Pah Hwai, (Karen Christian) and rejected another motiiln by 11 Ba Than 
fixing the salary of a Minister at Ks. :i.0L)L) per meni-cm by a majority of fifu'cn 
votes. 

The object of the Bill to amend the Excise /ict was to permit non -Christian Karens 
to manufacture liquor and make other excisable articles during certain pcriod.s in 
the year when they were engaged in celebrating religiou.s festivals and possess them 
at any time. 

Redfction of Mixistkk’s Halahv 

The Finance Member opposing the introduction of the motion reditcing Ministers' 
salary quoted the Assembly Public Accounts (Jommitice's decision and explained the 
difficulties in acceping such motions uiid(!r the (tovcniment of India Act saying 
that the motion violated constitutional princijilcs. 

The President overruled the objection and allowed the motion. 

The mover suggested reduction in the Mini.sters' salaries on the grounds of 
bankruptcy, running the Government on borrowed money, economic depression and 
.starvation in certain parts of the province. 

Several members took part in the debate for and against, but the Government 
Benches opposing the motion denied the existence of famine conditions anywhere, 
adding that the finances of the province were sound. Th(.‘y said 'that the depression 
was >vorld-wide and pointed out the difficulty in accepting such a suggestion until 
the resolution of salaries was possible in the All-India services. 

The motion was then pressed to a division and lost thirty voting for and forty- 
five against. Borne Karen members and the. Home Rule Party remained neutral. 

The Council then adjourned. 

Committee To Survey Economic Distress 

2nd, SEPTEMBER — :In the Council to-day the Government suffered a defeat by 
a majority of four votes over a non-official resolution recommending the appointment 
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ol a small committee with the Deputy CommiHsioiicr an Chairman and members of 
the Lepslature aiid other non-official gentleman ns nuimbers to make a survey of 
the economic distress throughout the country, to find ways and means to getomploy- 
incnt for the unem])Ioyed and make nec'.*8sary recommendations to the Government 
for the improvcnu'iit ol the situation- The resolution was supported by several 
Burman mernhers. Some suggesled the coinmittee to be advisory and permanent 
while others held that the (.\jramittc*ti should have control and include loc:al Sayadaws 
therein. A few referred to t)ie distress in Upj>or Burma and the failure of crop as 
duo to lack of rain, while one mcruher remarked that the absence of a moratorium 
legislation was one of the main cntisos of the distress [irevailing in the country. 

The iion-ofiicial supporters of the resolution urged co-operation and held that the 
Mppointment of such a committee wotdd henetit the Government in successful adminis- 
t nit ion of the conn fry. 

J'he Oovernment nK inlMUM opposing the resolution cxplaintx! the difficulty in 
:u et‘})iing such a sugg(‘Niioii and remarked that the resolution w’as not the best way to 
help the Government in administration. The Goveruinont desired district officers 
to consult local otmiion win never rn'cessary. hnf held that the resolution was un- 
acoeptable as it would h * ot no advantage. 

The Finance Mcni’ocj winding up tht‘ debate. c-vplaiuL-d that Mich a survey was 
unnecessary as tin Go\ eminent wen^ fully a^'quainted with the cause of the distreas 
Including world det>rc.:-.ion. ihr denitxJ the distress tr> be so acute as had l>een 
dcsiTibt*d and mstnneed tin- ense^ of villagers who did not accept road making works 
ut six to eighi unnus a tiay. ile also detaibnl the opening of test works and the 
relit'f meusurcH taken by (be Governnient in the areas in distress though they did 
not actually come iin ler (lie rarninc Gode. 'I'lie speaker said that the intention of 
the resolution lining non-otlicial control of local administration, the Government were 
unabb' ti> ac'ccju the ^‘Molution a^ it woultl weaken the responsibilitv of the district 
officers. U'd'-rniu' to the (jnestion of a moratorium he (juoted figures of mortgage suits 
in several disirn is and pointed out that the Chettyars w’ere abiding by the promise 
they iia i made to liclp the pcofilc in the <listriets. Ghettyars could not advance 
nuiiicy us neither tiicy Imd it, nor conUl ihc\ borrow. Further there was a run on 
tlu'm t)\ the depositors. 

'I'lic rchujutinfi was debated the whole day. was ultimately pressed to a division 
und cairtcd, forty one voting for and thirty sevtn again^it it. The (''ouncil then 
ttdjonrnwd. 


llrUMA ItKUKI.I.lON Tkiai> Itji.i 

J/f/. SKPFhM liKJ\ : — In ihr Gnuicil to-vlay, afier interpellaiions. the President 
intorm ‘d the House that His Fxi*clleiicy the Governor had referred back foi 
reconsideration the Burma lirbrllio/i TruiU Bill which the llou-^e had rejected oii 
-Monday lust and that the Bill would he n'-inlroducisi iht* n(‘xt day. 

Mr. Tharrawaddy F I’u moved an ailjournmenl motion urging the extension ol 
amiiosty to all rcbcF including the leaders in order to stop the rebellion immediately 
aud to create a culm atmosphert' in the country. Though the jirerogative of mercy 
lay with the Governor, he thought thr Gouncil should have an opportunity of 
expressing its opinion on the mutter. 

The Finance Member objected on the ground that a motion ci^nceniing the 
prerogative of mercy was not in order. 

The President agreed with the views of the Lejider of the House, and ruled that 
th<* prerogative of mercy lay with the Governor und so disallowed the motion. 

X ON • O PI K’l A I . R Esoi r Tio N s 

A resolution l>y Mr. ('ampagnac recommending to the (.ovcinment to take 
noeessary stops to (‘.\lend the, option to retire on proportionate pension to all 
members of the Hiirina I’rovinciid and Subonlinnte Services was negatived by a 
majority of seven votc.s. 

A resolution by U Aye recommending the abolition of all book-makers at all race 
meetings in Burma was talked out. 

Several mombors. non-official and tlovernniout, opposing the resolution remarked 
that such abolition would lead to serious results as experienced in Bombay. 

Non-official business thus concluded and the Council adjourned till the next day. 

26 
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THE BURMA LEOIBLATIVE C’OT^NOIL 
Grant for AoRirn/mui. Loans Sanction 

4tk, SEPTEMBER hi the CoiimMl to-day, t ho demand for an additional grant of 
lls. 44 lakhs for the issue of agricullural loans, made by the h''inanee Member, 
was sanctioned after a debate in which the Opposition memhora complained of the 
inadequacy of funds. 

A demand for over 5>^ lakhs by the Home Member for inereasini!, the Military 
Police Force and raising levies for tin* protection of tin; forests on account of the 
rebellion, was debated and pressed to a division and psissed by a largt' majority. 

Members opposing the demand eriiicis<'d the (iovornmtMit's in suppn'^sing the 

rebellion and dealing with the distress prevailing in the country. 

Other items on the Agenda, which included the Ib'lxhion Trials and other Bills 
being not disposed of, the Council adjourned till the nexM day. 

BrRMA Ri'RKI.LION TRIAl.r> Ihi.i. 

jfh. SEPTEMBER :—]n th<* Ctuncil to-day the lloan' Mc.nbci- reintroduced ili“ 
Bunitrt Rebellion Trials Bill wliich was thrown oui on Monday his(. but fo-day it 
passed the introduction and consideration stages after a divisinn. 

Non-official members oppostxl the Bill at every stage criticising the claiist^s which 
according to them, denied the licensed several rights and remarking that there was 
no need for the present hill as the Hebellion had almost ended. 

The motion hv the Home Member to introduce the bill was passed by a majority 
of four votes and the motion considt'ralion wa^ passt d ])y a majority of seven 
votee. 

Several members suggested that the Bill be nderred to .1 ‘‘clect commit te<- ; hut 
the Home Member reluseJ to accept the suggestion. 

After the second reading, the opposition gave notii-c of amendment. 

The Finance Member objected, but the President ovta-niled the obj.riioii and 
allowed the amendments, one of which, to nnke th * hill oiieratne lor one year and 
to delete the option of cxten.sion, was moved, but lost b,\ a majority ot ten 

As the business was not finished, the Houneil mliourned till the Ttb. 

7th. SEPTEMBER :^T]xq Burma R'diellion Trial- Bill in the am-mded form was 
passed to-day by a majority of fourteen votes. 

The Ram/oon Labour Jhusmrf Till! was introduced by ilie Hwie Member, win* 
moved that it he referred to u Select C/Orniuitfee. But on an amendment by >lr. 
E. P. Pillni the Home Memlier agreed to riivnlatc tin' Bill to clicn pnbli<' opinion. 

Burma ('ocur^ \\ii:Nr*\n\ 1 Bii.i 

Other Bills passed included the Burma C.mrt< Amm lm at biH the object ot 
which was to provide that no adv<icate of any other High (burt other than tin- 
Rangoon High C-ourt be entitled as of right to pVin-ti-. at Rangoon otherwise than 
M prescribea in the Legal Practitioners .\« t. 

The Home Member, moving the Bdl, cxplaine<l that under the Bar (’oiineila Act. 
ttdvocates were not allowed to prae1i^»e \>iihoula knowledge of Burmese, and the Bill 
would prevent the advocate.s from the other side of the Bay claiming right to 
practise until they were so qualifi(*d. 

The Council also agreed to the Forest Minister's moiion for diverting lakhs 
from the Central Road Fund account, on expenditure on new roads, on oonditirm 
that the amount be repaid when the provincial finances improved. 

Thift finished the ofB<dal business and the f'onncil was proratfaml 
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SlU M. Hi'lfJIR ON IHF. Fi.vanoiaj. f*0-ni0N 

The AiUimiiJ Ht*ssion of the F. 1‘. Lci^ialative Council ooened at Naiipur on the 
Aarfiist 1931. Addressing' the Council HisExeellency Sir Montagu Butler referred to the 
1 ate Sir Sankiir Kao ChitnavisV death and said Sir (3hit navis and hie brothers played a 
very lar^e part in the life not only of the (’. P. Council and the city of 
Xakpur but the I'rovince p:<*nerally. When the lute Sir Shankar Kao was younji 
Inuians hud Inirdly been admitted into the hi^'her stTviees at all and the governing: 
and higher udniini^tration of tin? country was almost wholly in the hauda of 
Europeans. Such a condition of atliiir- war- not in accord with the larger purjwses 
of (Ueat Britain : for oliviou>iy there ((uild be no hoi>e id fitting India for self- 
govermnent unless and until her sons hud proved themselves fit to man the public 
M‘rvi<*es in ail the liiMnelie-'. ( 'on-^i (juenfly one of the early stops takbn by Parlia- 
ment after the assumption of sovereignty bv the (’rown was to associate Indians 
w ith EuropeiUis in the high* i rank-i of the Administration. 'Phe first method chosen 
in adding Indianr- to ('ivil Serviee was by dire<‘t appoiLtment and Sir Shankar 
Kuo was one of the young men selcvted to the statutory civilians. 

The (Governor then referred to the financial position of the i)rovin( e during the 
current financial year As anticipated, then' was a loss of fifty lakhs 

in income and an inciL-a^t' in e.xpcnditure ot at least three lakh^ on account of the 
'•ivil (liBolK^cliofice inovuncnt. I-'ivc years agf> the income was close on 5.V1 lakhs and 
this ,Mar It was not expected to be more thaii -ISU lakhs and might not be even 
that, if iln r.' wa< any Inn her poliiieal rommotion. The ne<»d for economy was clear 
and new scale- ol salary lor the future recruit^- were- exjieeted shortly. I’be salBrit*s 
til the .MMii'lia ^'Ts ice’s were guarantectl l»y an Aei of Parliament, whilst the 

liovcrnineni tlid ii'»t want to touch Provincial and Subordinate services and the 

lower ranks o' lieially st) long as tin- All Ind .i Scr\iL*os remained intact. 

The t uiV', vijo] tlicu tlweli on the ]H>ruieal troubles. Before the general amnesty 

of la<i ^I.ir dt tinik jtlat e, his ( JtTvernment took action with sueh promptitude and 

passetl ordti.-' sctimg tree ui) an half ol the ‘-Ail tlisoi)i‘<Ucnco prisoner^ and he then 

hoped that his . luncncy Cvunluncd with the ivadiness shown by the Government 
of Ind a to lei oxgoie s be bycom-- would lead rapidly fo a return to normality, 
rnfoi-i uuaie)} . bad start wa- made when it was misrepresenied all over the 

proviu ’c that tin March .Settlement was a trime uiul not a iieaee, and that the 

war mentality sli.uild not lie given up. Then hdlowcd repeated eflorta to hold up 

to Ik Hour tli').se who had assassinatea otticer- ot (Government, European and Indian. 

Ib'cently. Mr. (Gandhi had a<lmitte<i the mistak*‘ made about this matter at Karachi, 
and the All-India Congress Committee had condemned the attitude of mind which 
condoned in any way what was and could not be anything but murder. There had 
also been other acts’ and lUteranees of a eharaeler carciilated to delay the restoration 
of harmony but be would not dwell on them now. because the .situanon was delicate, 
and in sin’h eireiimstances though speveb might be silver, silence was .golden. Tlie 
political atmosphere was not yet clear, and the (Governmeut could not afford to 
relax its vigilance, ’fhe Ciovernment had a duty lo protect the public and indivi- 
duals and secure due observance of law and order. And this duty stood as it 
always stood. His Exeelleuoy then referred to the progress achieved iu the ad- 
ministrative and political life of India and said he had observed nothing but 
<‘ontinuous advanoe towards the goal. 

I'ributi: to Latj: yju .S. Ciiitnavks 

After the (Governor s speech, the Hon'blc Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Leader of the 
House, paid a high tribute to the late Sir Shaukar Rao Cbitnavis and moved for 
the adiourument of the House as a mark of respect. 

Mr. Khaparde, Rao Bahadur K. S. Nayadii, Mr. T. .1. Kedar, Mr. H. C. Gowan 
and others shared the view’s expressed by the Leader of the House after which the 
Council adjourned till the next day. 
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THE C. P. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 
Discttsbion On Official Bill> 

25th. A :—Aher qucfltion time to-day, Mr. B. (t. Khapardo, leader oi the 

Nationalist Party, objected to supplementary demands bein^ moved ofi the pjound 
that notice of the same was handed over lo the raemljcrs only just before their 
entry into the Council ('Chamber. 

It was decided to take up those demands on the next dav. 

Official bills were then disouHaetl. The Land Revenue ^Tenancif Aniendmcnt Dill 
was taken up first. The inesont Tenancy Act contained no provision whereby the 
rent of a tenant’s holding could bt^ altered on diversion of the whole or any part of 
it from agricultural to any other purpone ; but under T'roviso ill) to Section 88 ol 
C. P, Land Revenue Act. on such diversion, the revenue payable on the laud may 
be rc-aascs8e<] in accordance with its altered value. The Imid-holdcr s remedy is to 
sue in a civil court for ejectment if the tenant has occupancy ritrhts. hut if he has 
absolute occupancy ri^ihts, even that (‘ourse is mU onen to him* The bill has betin 
drafted to remove this anomaly ; and to obviate ilu* hardshij* vht'ther to the land- 
lord or to the tenant, the hill also make*, if (h.ir (h.it aft‘'r tlie tenant s rent has 
been altered, the rip:hts existin/^ betore div.rsion Avill eontiimc. Ih*- bill was referred 
to a Bcleet committee without any opposition. 

The Vaceinaiion Lan Amendment Dilf wa^' luxt takt u uj'. V.jeciuation operations 
had been steadily falling in rural areas and lu-utalitN from snuilli^ox had been 
increpsin^f. Tt was considered desirable that tb»* f Jovennucni --hoiild have power to 
make vaccination compulsory in tb** rural .ircas on th* inj»iativ*' ot the District 
Councils. 

Mr. M. P. Kolhe and several non-olhciHl nnauber- cpiMX' 1 tlu' nj«-tion ur^in^ 
that the bill should be circulated to elicit public o)>iuiou. 

The Hon. Mr. G. P. Jai.swal said that is District Councib' '-npportul the bill. 
The bill had been published in the C. P. (fazetfe. No n'iver^e ( litieiKin had been 
offered and thus it had to be presumed that the pumle weie in (av.mi ol the hill. 

The motion for circulation was thrown out and tm- hill r* l*'rn 1 to a select 
committee. 

An Adjournmlni Moiion Kn.r.n On 

Mr. K. P. Pandc ^javo notme of a motion for adjournment of the Hou.se, on the 
ground that a serious situation had arisen by tin* detention of Mr. Diili' liand, mom- 
ner of the Legislative Council for Saa^-u Di^trii!, undei a v.in.oi osuod by the 
Revenue authorities for default of ]>ayment of hue) n'veinn 

The Deputy President ruled it out ol '-idri- ■>!) tb • (.'.imp. i th:o ii wn- a pl•|^nt 
matter. 

Li.e<tion or PKK-inr.Ni 

26th. AUOrST fbr Cjuneil to-day. after (ju»-ition-fime. tlm House proceeded 
with the election of I'resident. Of the eight candidates six withdrew. The conteat 
was thus between A/r. R. TU. A. Ri' i'i and Mr. Y. M. Kale. The former belonged to 
the Democratic Party and the latter to the Nationalist Party. Mr. Riz.vi secured 
35 votes and Mr. Kale 34. Mr. Hizvi wa^* declannl elected. 

2Sth AUGUST : —The Council reasse rubied this afternoon, the Hon.ble Mr. .S. W. 
A. Rizvi presiding. The House conirratulated and ofTered its support and co-opera- 
tion to him and hoped that be would he above party politic?^ and impartial on the 
Hindu Moslem question. 

Mr. Rizvi, replying, thanked the House, and assured the member*^ that he would 
discharge his responsible duties respecting the wishes of the House. 

The Council then proceeded with legislative Imsiness and adjourned till the next day. 

C. P. IXK AL S£LF-(h»VT. AmF.NP. BiLI. 

The Hoii'ble Mr. G. P. Jaiswal introduced the Central Ihovinces Local Self- 
f^vernment Antcfidnient Bill. Under the law as it Btands at present, there can bo 
only one district council for each district and if a certain district is abolished, the 
District Council of that district would automatically cease to function. In order to 
reduce to a minimum the administrative dislocation arising from a possible read- 
jurtment of district boundaries, it is considered necessary to keep the position of the 
existing district councils nnaffected by such changes. With this end in view, it was 
intended^ to amend the present Bill and provide for more than one district council 
functioning in a district independently or each other. 



31 AU(i. ’31 J NON-OFFICIAL REbOLUTlONS i>05 

There was ojipoBition to the Bill from certain non-official memberri on the sp^ound 
that this raeuBurc >touIc 1 not help anybody. Tin; Bill watj paBHcd into law without 
any diviHion. 

Mlnk'Ipalitieb Amend. Bu.i. 

The Iloii’bli* Mr. .laiawal next moved that the MuniripalUicsAomithurnt hill be 
Ukoii into connidoration. 

Mr. B. 0. Khaparde, Ijcadcr of iln.* XahonaliKt party opposed the Bill nnd 
i haractcvisHl it hh reactionary. 

Mr. D. T. Mangalinurti. Ibe-^ideni «ii thr newly -fornie<l People's Party, opposed 
thf Bill on the j,;round that its pasna^'C would ^tren;::ihen the hands of" iniinicipal 
anthoritieh in oi)pn>Hin^ sn})ordinat(‘H. 

.Mr. Yusuf Slieriff also opposed the bill. 

Mr. (’. li. Parakh support < k 1 the Bill. 

Mr. T. .1. Kedar. leader of the I’e<^»ple Paity opposed tiie measure ch.sra' tenBinj; 
it HH most roficiionarv. 

Tlie Hon. Mr. Jaiswal assuinl the Hoif^e that ad objee({nnablc chiii^'S aottld he 
jeeonsiderrd in the selt'ct (’ornniittet. 

The Bill was subsr<piently refern d lu a ■'Oleet - oniiDitt*-* . 

The House then ad]ouriie<b 

Bi;vi:sf.i' ( oi i.io rioN- in .1 ci’.nrLFop.i, 

jJsl. A j : In tliet'uuncil today. Mj, (‘htimu. repre-ontine the N-il)ada 

I >i\ ision, niovisj a resolution urpinp tliat a eonmi’lte.* eoiiHistiii^.^ oi sevdi nK'mbei's 
be nppointefl to eiupiire into tin- infihod'> followed lo the tMoerument otrua-rs in 
recovering tiovrninunt du-.s in .liil.bnlpore Histrn • and repori within two month.s 
l" the (’oiin''il. 

Mr. K P. i 'and- )[) supporting th« ies-)lut].)n descnbtd the inlulerable condition 
ol ihe p as-iniry in the district and strongly pr«trsie<l uKuinsi tlie measures nd(>pte<l 
by tlf < ioverniie iif oftfet rs in the realisation of lln-.r dtu .s. 

Ib'plvin^ on bi-half of the ( ioverunniit. Mr. H. <'. tiriwaii, R“venne MunboT, said 
dial the ehar:/c h sw-)led a;rii’nst the (ioveriunenf by Mr. Punde were too VHf.:ue and 
indelinite to b-- ini.swerisj .sati'*factoriI}’. Cio'cmniiiif in ver shirked an enijuiry into 
Hpecitic and definite eoinje'aint h against their (dlieer. 'ihe trovcrniuent were always 
wnpathetic lo ihe loudilion of ]>oor peaHjinls and he mentione<) the meaBure.s 
adopted i)y the ( en-f inni'Mil lo] their relief in the form of sus])t“nsions wheie due. 
Vs regards “oppressive’ nu'thods he asseiUd that uo movable property of a single 
peasant had been leimoed, nor wepi.* any coercive processe.; applitd in realising 
trovermneni dues, i he ime of ihc poli<a>. which was an agene\ of the Goverrimeiit. 
wn.s made fer the nroteetion of the Tah-'ildar <»r revenue colUioting officers. The- 
jtoljet' wore ecrlamly aeiiim' within th** law and no inst.anr*e wluro they exceedfyl 
their powers had been brought to theii nfuici- 

riir motion was toeniuully withdiaw ti. 

b.ANcKHIT PilorEsSOK'ttll’ l\ MoKRls C'OI.I Eui: 

Mr. Miizullai llus.sain's motion asking the* <Ttoernment to take, immediate sieps 
to create (inss J professorships in Sanskrit and Persian in the Morris College. 
os»gpur. was pass-.d by LM votes against 21. 

tiHANicj TO Local Bodies 

Mr. M. P. Kolhc moved a resolution urging the fiovernment to give full grants 
to local bodies in the Central Provinces and Berar this year without a reduction of 
-^0 per cent as proposed. 

i'he motion wnis, after a heated debate, carried by 21 ^otes against 21. 

(iRANT TO XaOPDR ^EVA SADAN 

Mis. Jtamaliai raiube, the only nominated lady member, moved a resolution 
asking the Government to make a grant to the Nagpur Branch of the Seva Sadan 
towards the maintenance of a hostel for women students attending the various 
eollmcs in Nagpur. 

l\lr. C. E. W. .Jones, Education Secretary and Hr. Punjabrao Deshmukh. Edu- 
cation Minister, ontline(i the Government policy in the past towards the eaucation 
of gjrjs, and observed that the Government had every sympathy with .the cause, 
^ 1 severe financial stringency, they would see that the grant was 

included in the budget if possible. 
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After this assuraiKe and the expression of svinpatlir from all parfs of the 
Uoiisp. the mover withdrew (he resolution. 

liKrnurTMENi' to tiii: Skhvk i s 

Kao Kahadnr K. Xayadn of Ward ha, loadt-r of (he hemocraik: I ’arty, movefl a 
resolution standing; in (he name of Mr. S. Tiwari (absent) reeommenaing to the 
(lOvernnicnl that recruitment to the public services should be ‘made in such a way 
as U) securo fair and adequate representation of the \arions communitif’s eousistcntly 
With coubideratiouB of efticiency and possession of the iiceessary (iiialificatioiis. The 
motion was debated njion for a lomr timf*. 'I'he Hon. !\ir. Kapihavendra Kao, Home 
MembfT. aiid Leader of the House, announced that otHeial members would remain 
neutral without takin^i any side. Kvenliiallv. the motion \v:iv deelared carried, atid 
the House adjnumed (ill ilie next <lay. 

Xo>'-Offj( [ \i Kesolt nt.Nv 

.IW. EMBER ; -After (|Ueslion time, to-day. J//-. K. J\ moiioii tor the 

adjonrnnienl of the Hon^e to eoii'-idcr the Minister's refusal (o reconstitute Itaipnr ami 
fJeinl District CoiinciL vas ruled oni of onler b\ the I’l’e-'idf'iit on the grouna that a 
similar resolution wa^ already tabl*d and morei>ver n uas ma an urgent matter. The 
House then proceeded with tin* non-oflieial re-'nlution'' coneerninc; provincial and 
loe'tl firie' aiiees. 

LMa JatiKtraih moved recommend inc to the (iovcrnmcni that outsiders should he 
strictly excluded from all fippointnunt" in class 2ml pnoiucial services and from all 
appointments in tlu' siibordniatc servieet and that only those whose parents havt' 
I'ceomc hon't [hie residimts of the province should be’admittid. 

Tiic abort robttlnn'm was carried wiiliont a divisiup. 

Hai Eahih Badn Entaail Pujori'H resolution recommending: to (luveinmeni liiat 
they should, in the interest of the cotton industry, rcfpic.st llis I'xe('llenei<‘s the 
Viceroy and (lovernor-in-(V*uncil that Kailway freight ’('ii cotton, i niion yarn ami 
cloth should be redimf'd with a view to aflonl relief |.. ■icriculturi'-ls wa^^ carried 
without a division. 

Mr, C, B. Enrakh " resolution iccommended to ( lovenimt nt i<> aimnd ihc luies 
made under the Free and (.'ompuLory Primary Kdueation Aft to bime them on line 
with (lie rules made b\ oilier Provincial (ioveinnient." -o as to iii' luflf ;a; rent r»l 
school buildiijc, and i!n whole cost of free and conipiilsorv phiiiury iducatioii in- 
eluding that wliich was incurred when education was vt'bniiaiv m tfw- total eosi foi 
detorminin;.^ the half sliaif of (iovermm'iit. 

The rcBolulion was opposed by the Minister of r«tu a'ifm but c wa- .arued 
wilhuiil any division. 

<SW/f ThuUir'IdS On/rf/fdhandas' lesolniion recuinim mini;: to the I -oVi-i imient tin; 
appointment to the pfi."! of J>irec(or of Industrie** an enthnsiastie person with 
technical cpialiHcations in the plaie of the present Ft' <. ni iimbeut was declared 
lost. 

The mover claimed a division which gave a clear vipli-i in f.m'Ui' ot the ic-eln- 
tion by 1)3 votes against 17. 

As the time lor discussing fun her mm-olticial nsolutiuii'- wa-; over, the fioti>*e 
was adjourriPil t>nhj <ha iu spite of the nou-otrr.Mal 'Icmaml to |»rocced with the re- 
mainin;: resulutions. 
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Ski;vk i:?< ( 'o.M>frssJON' Rirj. 

The Noveuiher Session of ihe Punjab Legislative Council opened at Lahore on the 
J7th. Xorrmfu'r lO'il. when two fiovernnient ineasur(*«. the Punjab Srrvires 
Pounnissian BiU iiml the Pnainh Snrfipn lieffistrai ton Bill were referred to selret 

.'OininittcM's. 

The stiitcanent ol objects und reasons of the Services Cominissioi) Pill Raid thji^ 
lifter full consideration, the Punjab (4overnmc*nt were' of the oniiiion that a (.'ornmiflsion 
futtelions similar to those exereiac'd t>y th<‘ Central Public ►Service's Coin- 
mission shouhl be ♦■staljlished for the l*unjab as soon as the financial situation 
pi'nnited. The Ihll followed the lines of the t.iove'rnment of India Act and the rules 
frarnc'd by the. Seeri'tary ot State-in-t Vniin'il rep:ardin^ the functions of the (’entral 
Public S<*rviees (.•oinini‘*‘'ioii, and had been nioeje'lled on the lines ot the Madras Ser- 
vice's \ct of PV_^0. 

Pu-v-isthation ( >r \T nsj-< 

In the Nurse's Pciiistrtit ion Hill, it was proi»os€‘d to enact a measure' on the liur- oj 
ilu* law in force* in Kiitrland whe're then* was a ( ottncil winch dealt with various 
• luestions rclatinp: t<> nurse - ^uch a- their traininc. examination. registration, •te.. 
:ind the'ir removal from the Ke'triste'i* maintained under the authoiiiy of the Conocil. 

jjrovision also existed in the Lnj:lish Act forbiddinc; any unn'eisteivd pt'rson bom 
])raetisinti as a nurse and al-o pcnnlisin.u the use', liy an unie'^istered nurse, oi un\ 
title or inline snct.<'stinu ihat such a nurse was a le'gi'^O'reMl nurse. The* Madras Nurses 
and Midwives Act of whie-h was based on the; JCiihUhIi A' l. liacl jilre*ady been 

paRsexl into biw, and in elr.'iftintr a P*ill for the Punislj u«c had been inavb* of the 
preivisjcvn*; of ih<‘ I'riclish and Madras Acts. 

HKI.IKI to A*.RI< t I.TfRlsT- 

1st. DEcKMP>Kl\ ; - I he ( ouncll i-peiit the \\h'»!<‘ ol to-day’s siniu^r elisciipsiin: 
Surdar Arjna Stti'fh's resejlntioii receuninendiuj.' to (lovcrnment that a troncral 
remission ot a» least a') pt'rceni in land i. ve'iine and nhiana be ernnte'd in re.spocT 
'»f all kharit cTops of Ibid throuchemt the' pioimee. A lar^e* number ol elei'ted 
memlieu.s supponed the n*Kolutioii jjoiiiiinc ,,ut that the financial p<Tsiiion of ih« 
ajirieultnristii was <le*plorablt*. tiiat if they were not helped at this time ol crisis they 
would be* ruined and mij;ht in de'spair join th*- civil Jisobedieuee movement which 
ilie tVm^ress was projKisiiiii to lauiiedi. 

Amon.u llie ])ro]H)saIs j>ut forwaril for rai'^ina tie- ne’cessarx funds ueie. eiirtail- 
nient of expeiulitun* of (iov«-rnm«*nt. drastie* ie*ireni-liment in all directions, particular- 
ly on the lines sn^Rcsted by ilie Pet iviicbiin nt < immittoe* and even the raising 
of loan. 

Sir Hennj (.'rail, saivl tin* peasantry ha«l the fniic-i sympathy of the* IbTvernment 
which hud bevn made on a scale newer appmaeh<*d before. The* (iovernmeiil would 
coiiLinuc to carry <»ttt m future the same ])etliey in reparel to rtdief to the njiiicul- 
turists. He. however, objeveted to the form in wbidi the* ri*soIiition was moved and 
adviscHl the mover tvi withdraw it and let the (h>ve*rnment do what it poBsilily could 
to hell) the a^rieulturist*;. TuruinR to points rai-(*d in the debate. Sir Kenry said 
that tne demand in the resolution for land revenue* rtMuefion for the khnrif harvest 
was Ks. 200 lakhs and demand for abtaim for kharif harvest was R«. 20:? lakh*. 
Even if the Kalaries of all the services from the tfovernor downwards were reduced 
by 20 per cent., not more than Ks. 9(> lakhs suvin>>:8 would Ije made by cuts and 
retrenenment. The amount of relief asked for could not he obtained, nor could it 
1)0 met by borrowing?, if borrowing was eonsidered desirable, ns money would not 
be available, at present even at S percent. The only course for the house was to 
lot the (Toverninent do what it L’ould for the agriculturists. 

Mr. H. Calvert, tinaneial comiiiissioner, opposed the resolution on financial 
grounds. He said that if the resolution were accepted Government would realize 
land revenue less than what it was collecting in IbGS. Nobody *could’ say that the 
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zamindars of the province were poorer than* they wore in 1868. The Government 
vrere prepared to ro ne far ns it could to meet the criaia. The disenaHion waa 
continued on the next day, the 2ml. DEC KMBER when in teroBting facta and figurw 
regarding the condition* of the Punjab nfrncultiirista were ^tiyen by Captain 
Sikandar Ilayat Khan. Keveniie Member. E.<plaiiiin^ tlie difticulti(*« of the 
(Government in accepting the resolution he aaid the retluclion of hO per cent 
in land revenue and abiayia would be too laviHli to zamindarH in one part of the 
province and unfair to another part of it. The (Govern men f was trying to find out 
a device by which relief could be divided equitably according to conditiona prevail- 
ing in diflcrent p>arts of the province. He agreed that the deprcMsion had hit the 
agriculturists too heavily. 'J'he comparison of the pre-slump and the present prices 
of agricultural produee* would indicate that these prices so far had hecMi n^sponsible 
for a loss of approximately Ks. 50 crorea to the zamindars, and to that extent their 
buying capacity had been diminished. Payments of land revenue and abiana were 
much smaller in proportion to what the zemindars had to pay nf* interest, to their 
creditors. They had to pay from about Hs. 15 to Its. lO erorers as interest annually. 
He advised the ni-unbcrs to devise a plan whrreby this indcluedne-^s ot the zamindars 
could be diminished, and ofrered (Toverument help in htrmiilating a ]»lan. f^inally, 
he advised the mover to withdraw the resolution and leave the rpicstiou of relief 
:o the zamindars entirely to the hands of Government whose sympathy twr the 
agriculturists was voiced in clear terms by His Excellency the (Governor in his 
addreBB, 

I’he resolution was carried without a diHsetuienI voice. 

CoMpARA Tivt: Di hation op Lhu'. i.\ PrxjAi; 

At. question lime Mr. Noon said that the mean duration (^f life in the Piiujub 
was do. I years as compared with 21.7 in India as a whole. The bgures tor some 
European* countries were : Italy 19.2. ; Prance 52.5 • England ami Wales 55.1*1 
( Germany 5G. 

I'rX.lAR rXI\£R‘-IT\ 

MjUL Ff'rn\c Khan NcKm. Mini.stvr. n- aceept(‘d on ln'lialf ol the'tGovernincnt 
Mr. Yar Khan Daiiltana's resolution rec(»mniending the iqipointinnnt ol a 

eommitti'c to examine the working of the 1‘innab Pnivorsity and it- eoimtiiniion. rules 
and regulations with a view to suggest sneii legislation and other changes a« might 
)>e neceesary for the better control rind admini-i ration ‘of tlio Pniversit'. 

( 'o\i.siri ri:E ro sotvr; CoM>n’NAi. PK »iu.rM 

3rd. DECEMBER resolution ot eom'.idern!»!e iriauet- it. ili,. v^hol© ol 

India was passixi mianimou.sly by the Couneil this afternoon. It read: This 
(>ouncil resolves that in view of the Prtmier's deelaratirui regarding eommunii) 
settlement a cominittee coiiHisting of the following gentlemen be appoinlt'd to find 
a unanimous solution of the enijonunal problem in the Punjab; 1. Captain SikaiidHi 
Hynt Khan, 2 Sir Joeendra tsingh, 3. ]Mr. Ma'ik I eroz Khan .\ov)n and 4. ]>r, 
Gokulchand Narang. The committee ma\ e msull or co-opt loading members nt 
communities in the Punjab and report to the Council in the lu’xt budget H(‘HMion. 

The n‘Bolution was pigntnl by .52 eJeeted members. Pandit .\n?toLrhan(l. who 
moved it in a short speech. Raid that the progress of the whole of India tvas blocked 
by the rion-sottlement of the romraiinal (luestion of the Piuijai) and he hoped that 
a unatiimouR solution of the communal question here w’oiild be found and .it would 
bring peace. He was follow(v| by the leaders of all parties and the (Government 
spokesman Sir .logendra .‘^ingh who all expressed similar sentirmMit». 

Retiiexchment Committee Repo h i 

Earlier the Couneil had a general discusBion on the proposals eoniaiued in the 
retrenchment committee’^ report. This was conlinuod on ine rmxt day, th(' 4th. 
December when the Rnpoit was diseiissed for three yeurh '.after whifh th*‘ Council 
adjournea ftine die. 



THE ASSAM LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

Th(‘ autumn Ht-ssiou of ihu AnBain ('uuix il rominem*f‘d at Shillong on 

\\\v 2Sth. September ItKll. Tho ( JovtTninorit ho. light H* VL*ral loginlativi* ur*asurirt 
one of whieh, the /l.s-.sa/// /*ure Fftoti lUlfj was retVrns! to a Seleet C’oiiimiitec 
without oj)position. 'rh<‘ Ass<tm ('nurt Fees Am etv I jnent Bill was rehuTed to a St?lo<‘t 
A .'(lumiittfr alter cOiiHiderahh* dfliati*. Ex<*eptiiig: the planting group, the majority of 
non-ofheial inemherH npjioHeti Sir Miihaniniad S;ta<lulla’H motion in this n*gard on the 
ground of <eononiie diatress and fall in the |>ri<*e of land, i'fie motion, being preHsed 
to a division, was carnetl, L?J voting h)r and J? againsf if. 

JDth , SKF TKM BFR : At t(»-day'H ineeling of the ( ’oum il. tin- Jlon. Mr. Laine. 
Revenue Member, iiifn>due(*d the Asstim Lnral Rules A tnendtuenf Ittll atfeeling the 
pi'rmaiuMilly settled estates. 

Mr. Muiiawur Ali movcvl an ann'inlment for th-- eireiilatnm of the Hill for (‘lieiliiig 
pul)li(' opinion. 

Mr. ( '. 11. \Vithi‘rington. on tielmlf of tht* IManting group, expressed himsi-lf 
‘trongly in favour of ilie Hill, but supported the amen<lmeut ff>r eireiilation. 

'I'his was carried, .'{j \'<itiiu' for and 'd against it. 

( iOVi:itN<Jl{ S ADDILKss 

IIi*> R\c<‘llency Sir l.aiirie ll immond then addressed tiie I'ounci!. Referring 
to the tinaneial sil nation Hi- Exeelleney oh-e-rved tiial last year's working 
iiad resiilo'd in a del). at <»f fif(e<‘fi lakhs. ' .Vpar! Iron the loan*^ taktai in 
the iU’dinary c ;.irse from tin* f hvvernmeiit (»f Jndiii. nllouing ev(*ry effort at eeotiotny 
consistent Tvilh liie pi at eni of j>e,aee ainl order, \\ c do not expect to save moi»* 
tlian \l lakhs. <)nr »-\pendit n re will staiul at eleven laklis in excess of the 
ant ieipate.l revenue, iiu linling vjiving-' wiiieh ma\ muleiialise as a r(‘Siilt of tin; 
aee<‘ptiuiee ol tile ree( nil iiiendat i-nis (*f the Ret renehmeiit ('ommitfee. Onr dt'hit 
lialaiii'c with ih<- tiovirnmeiit of India wti. be m the neighboui Ivoo.l of twi'nly-ltve 
and lliirty lakhs in. linling a deficit t.f filteen lakhs. 

Hi" l A.-.‘!l.'in V reniiiid'd 1 lie( ’onneil ol the n. < e>>ity of plaeingthe ivveninsof the pro- 
^ ifiet* on a s nnnl basis vv itli an mle.jiiate .-ash balanee. Rep-rring to tin* Local Rales fiill. 
de"igned to rebeve tin i\ iin ial rexenin-. Inmi a iieavy charge by its partial transference 
to local bodii-". winch )- now under consideration of the ( ouneil. ili>» Kxeellcne^ 
observed : • After anxious considerat ion we have ilioughl it right to place before von 

this Hill eiiaitling tiie loeal iioard" to iinne-i*-.- their revenues ; and. in a ease vviiere 
the IcK'al rate is ass.'ss, <l on tiie assnuie.l r ntal ot two rupees an aere, pi'vividing tor 
eiKjuiri(*s wliich ina\ enable ass. svmeni to iu' made, vin a inou- tieeiirate basis nt tiit- 
aseertaimd rents . s in Hnigal so far as tin* p.rmainnt 1\ settled tracts ot the pro- 
V lin es are i-oncerned. 

His E.xc«*lletn V. reiterated that the ( xtia taxation was nintvoidablo and that, it 
necessary, llie (iovernment should not he-il.-tlc to pJae<- ln-forc tile loiiiuil. in the 
f iisuing March sc.-sa-n, a lull to raise llie coin t fees to the Icvtl in Heiigal and Ji.'har. 

One more asncei of tin* ret i einlnuent which His Excellency refernd to wiis that 
nearly two-thirds oi the revenue in Assam were t'xpended on’ salat les, •‘The status 
ol a major iirovmcc involves Inaviei* overhead cliargcs. but I believe you have no 
wish to revL'il to your fornnr status. Tin* Retrenchment ('ommiitct* has recom- 
memh'd a reilui'lion in salaries in view of tiie fall in ]>ncis. but added a eomlitiou 
that any cut Hhoiihl be universal, that i". that the protected services should also 
eontrilulte. If litis were not po-ssiM,-. n was disinclinetl to imitose a cut cut the 
provincial suhordinat** and ministerial siMvices alone. This view the Assam (Govern- 
ment endorse and we agree tli;»r, as a temporary measure, in limt*s of national 
emergency, sealing down the salaries appears to he nnavoidahle. Jt is right that 
ollicers sliould know that this may come and it is possible that a general reduelioii 
will take from December 1, Ibdl. We hope that it will not ajTply to salaries below 
Hs. 50. Above that figure vvi* eonttniplaie an all round cut of lO per cent. 1 in- 
formed His Exeelleney the Viceroy that, so far as the members of the Assam 
(iovernmeiit were eoncerned, including the Hoii. Ministers, my Hon’ble colleagues 
were willing to agret* to a voluntary eiif of 10 per cent on their salaries and that 
i myself would surrender 15 pereetit. I’ossMhly this aetion may have two beuefieial 
results. First, I would like to think that it may perhaps Imj a solace to other 
gentlemen outside the ranks of (lovernmeiii service who. in these hard times, have 
siiffered a reduction in salary or a loss of iiieouie. It may be small encouragement 
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to the other oflicera of Government whose salaries may be eompulsorily retrenched. 
In the event of a eompulsorily retrenchment in salaries it will, I feel sure, have the 
etlect of encouraging my hon'ble colleagues to a vigilant senitiny of all the proposals 
for expenditure and possible sources of retrenchment. It may induce you. gentlemen, 
to consider more dispassionately any proposals for inert'ased taxation.” 

SOth, SEPTEMBER — In the CVmnei), io-da> . ibemoi ion of Kai llahadur Xag<*iulia 
Nath Choudhury on behalf of noii-offiei:il members to pnsmt an address to His 
Excellency the Governor for the ulUUmenl ot more ilays in future for tion-oflieial 
business raised a controversy over the manner in whieli the Council's bnsiness was 
being conducted. 

After a full dross debate the motion was earned. 

IN MlNiSTF.Rs’ SAl,AUir< 

1st. OCTOBEER : — The Government laid oi» the table iteilay a nsohrion deliimating 
the steps taken on the rt'conuiiendations of tin* Ui trenciiment C'oinmitlee and in the 
tusk of increasing revenues by fresh taxation. 

The Gouncii then discussed non-oflieial business. 

]\Ir. Sanat Kumar Das inov(\l a re.-olntions reeimimemliiig reilm tion of Ministers 
salaries to Ks. from such date as the law permitted and the tixation thereof al 

that rate from April next and provision> in the next Imdgt't accordingly. 

The Hon'blt' Sir Saadiilla op]K»sini: pointed out tha: the it S(.)liitH)n, if enriiid. could 
not be b'liding upem the Govtanmeni to make provision for a le-str salary at the 
budget session, although it was then lor the ('onm il to ilecidc what salary they would 
vote for the Ministers. 

After a heated debate tin; rt siluiion was lost only 1(1 voting tor and against it. 

Gr iV IN SAt-AlUI> 

Mr Brindaban Ghandra Goswami was allowed to mov»' his ailjoninnit nl motiim 
protesting against the piMposetl reduction in the saliiru*-^ f*f Gou rnmeiit tillicers 
drawing Rs. 50 and above at n uniform rate of ten pi i cent. A major.! \ of tin* non* 
official members joined him in advocating a ‘‘ii> langing from Jh per cent 

upwards. 

The Hon’ble Sir Saadulla. explaining th(‘ Government jiosilion. staled that the 
Assam Government was vutginally entindy against any p»'iventauc cut in the salaries of 
Government oflicers which they* thought was in(‘(jiiital)le in tlia! the ollieers bad 
entered the serviec under the understanding of security of ai»poiiitment and pay. but 
they could not remain uniipie and had to tall in line vviili the (Jowrnment of* India 
and other provinces. The adjoin nment motion ^^a^ earritd withoui a dis.sentieni voice. 

2n(l. OCTOBER G-ouiieil voted sup|)lementar\ demands to-day. Guder the 

demand for an additional grant for the police, Mr. Hohini Kumar Ghoudbnr> s eensun’ 
motion, raising a discus.siou on tin* iili**gt‘d poii<-(‘ exec*,-; and im fliciein-v, was lost. 

Mr. C'. H. Witheriugton, leadi-r of the jilantiiig group, iliM-us'^rd the advisability 
of getting a preferential irnfaut duty vm tlie tr.a cninine Gnat Britain and reepu's- 
ted the Government to communicate to the j)roper authmitirs their desire t»f the 
House in this respect. 

The Hon. Bir Muhammad Baadulla staled that the Govmumint did realist* the 
clo.se relations between the exclntpiei and the tea industry in .Assam luul uHsincd the 
Gouncil of their support. The C’<mneil was }u'in\ttjnvd on thr .'tni. (frtof>rr. 


THE B. & 0. LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL 

The AiUuinii Session of the Bidnir and Orissa J.<i‘gi."^lative Giuineil opeiu'd in the 
Council Chamber, Ranchi, on the 19th. Auf/tfst liKll. 

Rai Bahadur Shyamimndan Sahay moved a resolution recommending that Govern- 
ment should take necessary steps to enable the di'pariments eoneciiKKl to realise 
from occupiers of Government buildings situated in mnnieipal areas all muiiieipai 
taxes and rates appertaining to buildings they oeenjiy and pay them to miiirieipalitips 
concerned. The resolution wan lost by one vote. 
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Retrenchment 
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Ilai B(iha<ht,r Ijftckiui T*rasad Sinha Ihon movocl the following roHohilion : — 

“Tho C'oniieil recomincnfls to the Governmenl to adopt adeqimte and nwtwarv 
mcaftiircH of nrtre:ir*hnn*iit in expenditure of different departmentR of the Government.’' 

He referred to the prevailinn eeonoinie distreRR and said that at eritical jnnclurc like 
the present, retrenchment was the only advisable conrKo. Pcojde were poorer 

and there was no chance of ]>ri« (‘ risii.tr in the next few years. Therefore it was hut 
meet that, instead of (Jovernment comin^c with fresh proposal'^ for taxation to meet 
their needs, they should adopt measures of retrenchment in time, so as to keej) the 
expenditure on a par with tlie condition of the country. 

Mr. Srih‘rishna Pra^dd snpj)ortintr the r«‘flolution said that the financial position 
of the ])n)vince was ^oin;: from l):nl to worse evory year not I ccatise the province 
had not suflieicnt rtvenne l)jit h'caust' ( i(>vernm*'ni were recklrss in expenditure, 
d'li'' revetue* in fjc t had l)eeri sh iwititr increase. There was iticreasc of one crore 
riditeeii lakhs in over that in 1021. Rut the maximum limit had hy now been 

renehed atid it was really time to oh-;erve eaiition. 'I'ht' exj>erKlif ure was also p^oin^ 
up. In f.’i'-t in the l.ist ten years thc're nas ati increase of oiu* crore. seventy-three 
lakhs and few tie m-^ands mid the ex]>enditure was incrensine out of all proportion 
to ineom ' mm I tint for pipposis which could not he said to have b'-en tending; to- 
ward, s llie devcl.ipnnml and proyres-^ of the province. Th:'> was a danj^eroiis state of 
thintrs. 'l'h(‘ proviiire was in a hopeless condition and it w.ir^ time for fiovrrnment to 
come foiwanl with measur*-'- n'trcnchment not merely bv the ciutini; of travelling 
allowances, not nni'-ly bv stujjpinn ^•r•<‘‘ioM of some biiildin;.rs but effesUin^ trenuine 
retrenchment in ulnc wa-' known as ij:en' ral :i<Iniitiistraliojj. The police which Were 
the cofliiicst (d the dcpartin'Mit^ was a terrible burdim on the poor tax-payers of the 
province. 

The R(t)ii (tf Ktiu(h>i. Finance Mcmb r. rt'plyinu for Govcrnm' iit said that CJovern- 
meat wore dome: all ih y coidd toward-' rctrcin-lmi'Mit and they would consider su^^^es- 
lions mi'Ic in the ('ouncil. 'Flics wa re wa*chin;r wliat other provinces were doin^ and 
at the juosimi sfu'.:c tiny did not think if proper to appoint a committee. 

If'* mad" a statement showiiiL^ tlie rc( nm-'hinctH in the expemditnre of the ftovern- 
ment budget ted for I'.t.Il -.lJ and in makityu it saitl : — 

The lnisi!n'.;v before (he hoU'C i-^ comerned so lartrely with resolutiona propo'.inc 
various firms nf ret r.meliment that 1 think memb-Ts svill welcome an explanation of 
the fin.miM.ii pne.tmn from rne b loo* we pioeccd t > discuss the re.solution^. T not'd 
hardly s»y iliir (biserrmi nt svish to place iht‘ whole position frankly before the 
t'oumdi. Whcii the ImdeTt f *r lb’d-!>2was pM's.aitc I to the (.\mncil J estimated that th*' 
openinu halaiie.- wmild lie b'l l.ikhs. tlu' total nt'eipts .b cro’-cs IK’ lakhs, the total 
c.vpf’iiiio lire I) cror.'s IS lakh- and (he closing balance 70 lakliR. bein;; a deficit of 20 
lakhs on the wi-rkirm of tie' year. ,\s I t'xplaituHl in the buii^rot spct^ch. retrench- 
ment anKtiiMiin^ to d lakhs hrcl been made in the norm.al standard of expenditure 
and in addition (rovcrnmeiit hid provided only 6 lakhs a.s new expenditure as ajrainst 
an average provision for new exp uditurc of '.V^ lakhs during each (d the preceding: 
three yi ars. 'Fhat w as what 1 anticipated. Now let us sec how far** hose anticipationa 
are InmiL* fiiltilled. 'Fhc actual opening; balaiico was S2 lakhs. We thus ended iOoU-31 
nearly S lakhs worse tlian wc antiidpafed. It is a pity that the error was on the 
wron^ side, hut ail things considm'd, the dro]» miuht t'asily have liocn fircater. and 
w’c now know henv wc stand. 

The actual receipts of revenue for the 1st (piarter of tlic current jHuir are Uo 
bikhs as against lib lakhs last year. Taking the principal sources of revenue for 
this period, ('xcise is .o'-b' j lakhs worse than Iasi vear. land rcvi'iiue is only half a 
lakh worse, while stamps are half a lakh better. There liave recently been some 
Hipi.s of improvement in the exidsc revenue. Hjivin^ regard to the fact that in 
CRtimatinn: revenue for the ciirreiii vear we assumed (hat the first few months would 
be a piTiod of difficulty and dial sli;iht im})rovement could be expected as the year 
went on, the fipjurcs iiulicate that revenue for lbdl-32 should not be appreciably less 
than the amount anticipated in the budget if those >:oneral assumptions were (Wrcct. 

The figures, therefore, do not indicate any very j^reat cbanp:e. But, as 1 told you 
last February, it is im])OHsil)le in those abnormal times to rely on the estimates of 
revenue even though the results of the first (piarter indii'ate that so far we were 
pistifiod in our estimates. The most •important factors however is ihfii a serious 
deterioration in the jreneral finaneial position of India has occurred. Those provinces 
which depend on commerce and the export of raw* products have been hit more 
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severely than via have, while the (lovernment of ln<lia is also faeed with a serious 
fall in its revenue. It is evident that the drim'ssioii is p.)in^ to last lonp;er than 

was expeeted. This moans that if we were to exhaust mir balance, we should have 

the utmost difficulty in obtaining funds from lh(‘ ( ft>vcrnn)ci)t of India. The 

financial deterioration of India as a whole also means that for some years we must 
abandon the hope that the new constitution will t^ive us iiew sources of revenue to 
any appreciable extent. These considerations have convinced (Jovernment that their 
financial policy must be based on the supposition that for some' years the province 
must depend entirely on its own resourees. It Ihereloiv heeame important to ensure 
that the deficit for which we budjretted should be reduced luul an attcm]it made to 
raise the balance to a more aderpiate fitrure. The possibilities of further economies 
were closely examined and early this month. Government orden'd exb'nsive measurcH 
of retrenchment. The details of these retrenchments will l)c found in the statement 
which I have caused to be circulated to memhers. We expe(‘t by this means to 
reduce our expenditure by Tl lakhs tliis year, which will mean that the delicii on 
the year's workinp: slionld he o. instead of iK) lakhs, and that lb lakli^^ should la* 
added to the elosin^^ halanee, making a total eloj'in^ balance ot 77 lakhs, of which 
the ordinary balance (excliidiiii:' the I'aminc Kclirf I'lnuli ^\olll^l be llji lakhs. Or. 
in the allcrnalivc. if nnforc>ecn developments occur and mir jictn’ial assumption ■. do 
not hold ^rood, we hall have done all wt‘ ein to pn^-ervc' (oir f>tat.iliiy. 

20th. ATOrST : — In the Council l'»-da\ tin- (iovernmei.t iieccpted two 
»on~iffficinl rr<olufions. one nr^inir the need for r«'trenelim('nts in ixpcndilnre in 
various departments and the other for repn s(Mitation ot ilie aborigines on the ItoniKl 
Table ConhTcnee, jvirticularly ott the Minoriti-^ Siib-( \>niinitiee of the ('onlerenee. 

The (lOvernmcnt afrretd to eonvev tlo' wishes .>1 tlie Coumil to the (loviinor 
Oeneral and throueh him to the S*rretary of State. 

Mr. Srikrishna Prasad’s nsolntion foi’the appoinimnit of a Cominiitee to examine 
the question of exiienditure on the services and the mctli 'd of their recruit incnt with 
a view to retrenchment providorl a lon^^ and animated di>cns«, on. .Vnion^ thi- prominent 
non-ofiieial speakers supporting the resolution ware Pai llab.i<lni Itwaikanath. Par 
Bahadur .Sbyamnandan Saliay and Mr. Saelichidanaiid.i >i!ib!i. ex- Finance MciuIm'I' 
and leader df the Opposition. 

The last speaker supported the proposition j:*-nerall> but tbonebt that the e(nn- 
mittec as Bu^l:^;e8ted would meatt ex})en'-' and liter fore be would ‘'ii;:i:e>i that tin' 
Government with the aid ot two norooHieial nieml)er> slionld ('x.imine the (|nestion 
the li^ht of the recomnn nd.alions ol (h<* Peti’enelnnenf (’. miniticc jijipomled in PL’J. 

The Finanein] .S-retaiy doubted if an\ n‘'<fnl pni’iwisc ^\()ll'd ;ltc s»'T\ed by the 
('omrailtee as sii^ot'slial in the rf-cdntion arni jiointed dul that it would ix- an ex- 
pensive contrivance. The Mon-oirmials e.iiri'-d lire i’r‘'oliilion by I'd votes to b'b 

Mr. Srikrislina Prasad's resolution n'^ardin^ re<Tniim(‘nl to ]iro\ ineial sr'rviei^ by 
m(?ans of compelitivt* examinations was beinji discu.-sed when the (’ouneil ndjoiirned. 

'24fh. .4 fV/GiS' 7’:— Official Leei.vlative l)usines> was tiansaeled in the C'onneil to-day. 
Rai Bahadur Manmathn Nath Sen. ( ’ffieialin^ Secretary. Local SGi-( iovernment depart- 
ment, moved that the Bihar and ( Irissa Muriieipal Amendment Bill of Ul.’il lie rcferiv d 
to a Select Gomniittee. He explaimd fliat the Bdl was dtsip-ned to help the Mu- 
nicipalities in asscssinf: and realising: their taxes. Tlie eolleetion of Municipal taxt's 
has been deteiioratin^ from y<’ar to year and that on that aeeonnt the Municipal 
Administration on the whole suffered. Fiider tin- ixisiin^ law. Government wen* 
empowered to supersede a Municipality for mal administration, luit that was a 
drastic* measure and was used in exceptional case^. 'J lie piopo^ed Bill was a mea- 
sure for ])aidial supersession only by takiiip' over ahsessmeiit and eolleetion of taxes 
by Goveinnnnl. 

Amon^ the siijiporters of the Bill >\ere Messrs. Sa^diirnl Haq. Hasan .fan and 
Kajandhrai Sinha. Kai Baliadur Dwarkanath reperded the Bill as an indictment to 
their capacity for Self-Government. Pai B.ahadnr .^hyamnandan Sahay desired certain 
inijirovements in the Bill. 

Mr. Saehidanand Sinha approved the remedy snjrj^ested by the Bill, but deferred 
his considered opinion till it emerpr^'d from tlie Selcet Comniiltcc. The diseussion 
was not concluded whcji the Council adjourned. 
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Thr’ Uvi-uty-sfM*oh(I fioBsion of the All India Muslim eonimeiieefl on the 

'Jdth. Drrrnihrr lOiM, inside the eonrtj’anl of n ))rivate house in Xew Helhi. hiIoi)j.dne: 
t(’» Khnn Saliih Nhnv.ahali. Al)nnt !(»(.» peejde atteiKhnl the session. After I he nddri ss of 
Khiui Saliil) M. .Vhdnila, (’hniinian (*t tlje Ileeeption Committee. Sir Mohammed 
Yaknh told the aiidienee that tlie jiow' r of .select in;; the President of th(‘ annual session 
of the Leamie had been vesti-d in the (’oiineil of tlie Lna/;u(' who had selected ('han- 
dlniry /ntlarnlla Khan to preside over ih(‘ eiirrenf session. He therefore reipicstid 
Chatidliurv Zallarnll.ih to take the ehnir whieh he did. At tins sta/^T. Dr. M. I . 
S. .Inn;:, (Alliddiad). raisfcl a point of elder and asked A\liether tlierc Wixa a quorum 
in the House and vliether the Council justilied in shifting: the venue without 

proper no!ie<' to the pnhiie. 'I he Presidint a'snred liim that the Secretary had 
ascertained that thete was funtrnm atnl the Comieil wan peiitctly jiistitietl to ehan|;t' 
the venue in t'rder to <(mduet the proeeidin;:s in harmony and peart’. He asseited 
that all eoiK'erncd liad bedi ;:iven ])ropi r no>iee and the very fact that the i;ent li’inan 
wlm had laisfd obje tion was present prrivi d his nssenion, 'lln- Presidi nt then 
de]i\ered Ir." address after whieh eondolen<*e n solutions on tlie dfaths of Maiilana 
Mohamiind Ali. 'he Maharaja of Msihniudjib.ad, and Miiulaiia Ai*dul Majid r>adauni 
were adopte<l. 

Chairman’s Address 

I'lie tollowiim' are ( Xtracth from the l. ii;:thy ad<lre.''S rd Kfton Sdhih Sfwfl 
Mdhdwmr// .\h>lnlln. ( ’haiiman of the Ueeepti'Uj I'ommittee ot the l/'a;;Ue 

’'.\t ih<- outset I must frankly ^tate that we «l;iini to be and are a*- mueh Indians 
ns any oilier eominiitiiiy in India and are jnsf as kien to sr< our ciuuitry aebii ve 
f'rei floni Were onr elaims aeknow le<l/.’,«d and our just ii;;hts and privilep s 
Ttro_'niscd in a ( f f.airins.,. ^^e would ;:I:idly overcome tiie obstacles in the 

way of our eonriHUi ;ro.‘ii. (hit trouhhs really he;rin when we are aci used of Pan- 
l-iaii i‘>’n or for planniim Mo-lem Rule iii India, merely beeause we demand certain 
''.ifcLUiards rendered necessary on aceoiint bittu* expcrieiue in llu' jiast or ask hu’ 
onr f.tir share and opi>ort unities in let:i‘.latnre> and public serviees. 

I laki’ ibis opportunity to as.sure my Hindu bTctliren that we the Mus^almans 
lieloMi: to Indian soil and that our outlook is essentially Indian, but we refuse to 
recognise the ri^lil of any other eoniniiinity to dominate or overawe n". We must 
all strive in unity In develo]» a eommon Indian culture and hnild a happy and 
pro;;res,si\'e Indian nation, which should lie eompo.se<l of .all that is best in varied 
cnitun.s thjit have found their way into India. Fmt so loii;; as any (me eonimunity 
sfrivis for domination over (he other and dnams of Hindu or Moskni Raj. 
framplin;; under foot the ri|;hla of the other eommunitios to (Uvdop along th(‘ir 
own lines, there is little Iiupe of speedy realisation of onr Ngitiniale aspirations to 
heeonie a great and free nation. We, the Mussalmans of India, must be assured by 
our Hindu brethren that we have our ju‘'t rights and share with Ibeni in the fnlure 
constitution of India. They can do so hy displaying a spirit (if generous and fair 
In iifment in n^gard to our claims nlafing to ripresi nlatuui in the legislatures and 
the ptiblic Perviec's. This is the rc'al crux of the entire Hiiulu-Moslem problem in 
India. 

Ladies and gentlemen, my regret is that fucIi a generous spirit has not yet been 
shown to us by the majority* comnuinitv and even the Hindu lenders at the Round 
Table Conforeiiee have taken shelter IxAiind vogue txpnssions. I make bold to any 
that this was the main reason for the failure of the Conference itself. Here I 
must refer to the often repeated accusation that Moslem delegates had made eommon 
(ausc with the diehards in England. The speceh of Ixird Hailsharo. ns delivrnd by 
him during the House of Lords debate on India the other day, has revealed the 
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reality and has fully exposed the myth. The noble lord is rejjorted to have made 
the followiiif? obt^ervation ‘They were not to iinpose a final aetllemcnt on a 

reluctant population and tliey were not poin^ to have a yitt lenient scheme nclu up 
by one recalcitrant minority in one province. A provisional agreement would be 
put into operation until a Anal settlement was readied. ' What the Moslem delc^^atcs 
actually did was to show solidarity and refiist'd to be hoodwinked by any otner 
community. Mussalmans bad foriniilated their demands in l)elhi two yi'ars a^o and 
since then have been solidly standing; by them. Hut unfortunately even these modest 
demandsdid nofmect with the approval of the Hindu community. S) tar we have siiceml- 
ed and sueeeedid well in pn.srrving unity in our own ranks; aiul (lou willin/i. wiln 
this solidarity in our ranks ibe ultimate .success slionld be ouis. 

'J'he statement of ilic Prinn’ Minister was j^ood as far as if went. Hnt it must he 
read in coniiinetion with the speech of Sir Samuel lloart' in the Housi* ot (/oninions 
on India debate. Readina b(‘twecn the lines, tlie >tatement of the I’rime Minister 
eornes to this that the Conferenee would continue, new eommittet's would be furinea 
ami the pro'CsS of negotiations would ^o on «// infimtum ddie Htaleiiient mii} be a 
Magna ('harfn, but appareiOlv if jrives nothing and promi>es nofliin^^. It is ne rely 
an attempt to satisfy Rriiish Tories, Imlian Mii-ssalimnis and the n'si in the same 
breath. Sind is to be separat<*<l but suliject to <-oiidilions which arc not likely to t>e 
fulfilled. North- West Frontier I’rovinct' is to be <:iven th(' status as the other pro- 
vinces, but its (Governor is to iiave sndi extensive pow’ers as would make re'^ponsime 
poverrnienr a mere slnidow. And yet some of niy eountrvmen^ are jultilant over thi" 
smidow’ and widi ns to believe tlial India has got its Magna Clnirta. 

So much of till' prcr'ent. but what of the fntur*- The leriorists on the one side 
are engaged in a campaign of indiseriniinate murder while the ( ’ongres.s on the hthur 
hand has al.’fady laiineht'd a im-rent eimpaign in tin- FnitPil I’rovineef., while 
are threats of revival of civil disobedienei' movement. Ami last Init not lej^i the 
(rovcrnnienl is bent upon making good th(‘ losses, meurn*! as tie* result of these 
movi'menfs and is saddling the country with an unbearable Ininlen of taxation ami 
prnmiilgal mg ordiiinnet s, wbieh an* hitting the tmilty and the iiiiioe'Mit alike. I Me 
f|i]*'8tion is what are the Mnssalinans to do ? . i •. 

Our pa'h is clear. W'e have not yet lost faith in I»riP-h .insliee ami eoii'-titu- 
tional methods of wirinini: self-government, through eoiisnliat ions and negotiations. 
W’e must on the one haml rombann and combat terrorism. we are eoiivineetl tliat^ 
it rewards the progn'ss ot the country. We must aFo oppose eivdl disoliciliem'f* 
movement as we are certain that it is not in the be-t int- rests ot tm* nation. Ami 
lastly, we must not give np hope of eommiinal iib-meiit, Imt w** must eontinne 
mgoliations. if onr Hindu bretnren are willing tf* do >o : a! iiongli in \ie\v of the 
recent, aniionni'ement of the president of the Hindu Mahasabha we have liitb' nope 
from such negotiations, [f. however, the attiimb> of thi' maionfy uommnoiiy reinainH 
as defiant as it has beim so far. we cannot hesitate in saying that ihes do not di^iie 
real Sw’araj in this country and ar<* really an olista'de to its progress. Mnssalinans. 
though they may be poor and week, must remain a thorn in their path ami will not 
let them lie on a bed of comfort uiile''S tlvir demands were conet'iled. and afiiunincnl 
of independence must for ever be a nmn* dream .and speeiilai ion. And evt n it otir 
Hindu brethren were ever to succc<’d some day and win wlial they are strug^gliug 
for to-day without our eo-operation. they must ejearly nmliMstand that the tsatnc 
weapons, which they are using against tjie (bivernimml to (lav, will be iimd agaiinu 
them by the SlnssalmanB. The preHcrit Ka'^hmcre agitafioii has hhown to the wmrla 
that MusHalmana are in no way behind iti using their wmajions as efbr’tively ns their 
fellow brethren”. 

Presidential Address 

Ch airdhnry Znfj'arJillah Kkan in the course* of bis pr(*sidential address, said . 

"Jn the sphere of political liberty the ultimate ideal that we have in view is no. 
capable of being defined and eonfincrl within the limits of such expressions as 
‘Dominion Status*. ‘Responsible (h)vernmcnt.’ or even ‘etpial fiartnership , for, cn- 
cumstancA'S arc conceivable under which the interpretation of the terms may oe con- 
fined to the expression of that relationship aloiw* which the f^Rtre Government o 
India may bear to the Rritish (Government and yet leave untouched the csseriliaiB oi 
liberty to be provided and secured for every class and section of the people oi ini 
try and it is obvious that unless this last condition is fulfilled freedom fro nioutsiae con- 
trol may merely result in greater licence being afforded to those in whose hanapontim 
power may vest to encroach upon the rights and liberties of the }x»pie oi me 
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country or of c-crtuin seel ion of it. To win for India a constitution which when 
fully (levcloped would fulfil both the eonditioiiB outlined above, the MuHlirns would 
be willing’ not only to march shoulder to shoulder with other communities but if 
ncH'd were and opportunity arose, even ahead of them. 

DisciiBHin^ the cinestion of an All India Federation, he said, to the g<*nend out- 
lines of the Fed(*ral seh(‘me nobody could have any objeettion. But he drew parti- 
cular attimtion to some of the ditlicultics involved in the application of the scheme 
to th<; actual conditions ol)tai!nnt; it) the country. For instance, certain subjects 
notaldy Dtdcnce and Fodm^u Rt'lations, Treaties with Indian Statics and their inter- 
pivtation, dc., an* proposed to be elassitied for the present as Crown subjrtcts with 
regard to which the ( }ovcrnor-( rciuTtil would continue to l)e responsible to the 
British Parliament. Thesi* subjeeis will be in ehar<£c of Ministers who would be 
responsibl«‘ to the ( fovernor-( b'tuTal and not to the I^‘j;islature.'' 

A^ain, Provincial subjects would b(‘ conimifted to the complete control of the 
rcsj)cctive provinces but Central subj.-ets woultl be eontrolled and administered by 
llit‘ J'ed»*ral (tovernmenl, whieh would consist of an Fx<*eutive and a Legislature 
drawn both from British Irnlia and from Indian Slates. He said, ‘This is the firsts 
ilifiicnlty. nam(‘ly. that the Indian Stales participating in the F»<leration would 
obtain a sliarc in the administration id snbjtxts which arc purely British Indian 
snhjects, eorresponditi^ siihjecls in the Indian States bein^- administi r- tl by ,sueh 
st'ites within their re^pe(•tive territories without any enntrol beine exercised over 
them by tlic I'ederal ( iovernmiMif . In other word-^. the Fedennion would be 
composed of units the autonomy of some of which, namely, tin* Indian States, would 
extend over a much larpw sphere than that ol the remainini' unit^, namely. liiitish 
Indian Provme* ><, and in \vhi<d\ soue* of the subjicts whieh are common to one 
pionp ol unii> oidy would bi‘ administered by th** F<'dt ration, that In to ‘^ay. ol all 
tlie units put to|;ether. 'I'he remeily for this .state ol affairs would be to climinalc 
completely the catei^ory ol subjeeis which I have dtscribed above as C’eutral 
subjects *and lliis could lie done b\ t laii'-ferriu;; the ^o'cater part of tie lu to 
provinces and by decltini.^ the balance to be federal. I’liis would naturally reiiuirc 
lonp: persuasion and di’failed adjustment but so j<m|; a-' this result is not arrived at. 
the federation would coutitiiie to be a lopsideil structure.'' 

Even after careful and ixliuustivc seln dales and list'' have been eoiupihd 
classifying^ dillereiit subjects as Heserved, Fed- ral. Central and Ih'ovincial. the 
constitution nnist eontuiii a provision re^arilini: sueh untoreseeu matti'is as ina\ 
arise from time to tituc and which may not liave be< n allotted to any of tht-s’e 
Hfiecitic categories of subjects. Such mattiws are ti ilinieally known as Koiduary 
matters. Uesiduary matters and the powers i<» ilea! with sucfi matters are knowii 
as B*‘sidiiarv Pow'* rs, No delinite iheision ba^ bei n arrii- d at 1 \ iJie c*tiilerei.ce as 
lo w'ht'fher suv fi fmwers sliall under the new const it nti<m vest in the Federal 
Cuvcrniiient or n the ( lovernments of the eomjwmrnt units of the I'cderatioii. The 
very idea id' a Fedetation such a." is puijosid by the C'ontereiiee })re-su}HH'»ses. 
hnwever, that Itesuluary Powers must uceiss;trily vist in llie units ol the Fi deration. 
Wfiatever may be the theories on the subj ets the actual couditiou facing us is that 
the Indian Stabs fliat may deride to join iIjc I'edrratiim are not likely lo ^^ive their 
consent to invt si ij.;al in^ the Federal (lovcrnment with any powers other than those 
sp(*eilieally assi^ni‘il to it and they have insisted and will iii'-isf that apart from such 
well-defined powers all other poweis of sovereignty must eoutinue to vest in the 
Rulers of Administrations ol the rispiclivc Siato. Jn othi r words, powers with 
regard to all subjcils that arc not h))ccifieally dcrhind to be Ifeseivcu or Fidcral 
Kubji'cts must vest in the units so far as the states are i oncerned. This must lead 
to the necessary conseijuenee that as ripards British Imlian Provinces also risiduaiy 
powers must vest in tlic i>rovinccs f<u- if this Were not so wc would have the 
spectacle of a Fedi ration in wliicli rcsidnaiy powers ns ic^iaids some units would be 
exercised by those nil its and as rcpirds other units by the Federation as a whole. 
There is no other federation in existence in which such a stale of iilfairs t'xisls, and 
it would be nothing short of an absurdity to pi rmit such a provision to be 
incorporoltxl in the future constiiniion of India. 

As rcp;ards the method of clcition or anpointimiit of the members of the Federal 
Lc^^islaturc, he said, ivirybody is aproed iW British Indian Members must come in 
by (deetion, nlihouph IIktc is,* some differenee of opinion as to whether the Members 
of the Lower Chamber should be eleehil by the method of direc*t or indirect 
election, theic beinp practical unanimity on th }ioint that the members of the 
Fpper Chamber should be elected by I’roviucial Ix'pislatures. As repards represeii- 
tativei of the Indian Slates, the States desire that the method of selection of such 
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nprofiontativcR Hhoiild hv loft ontirolj’ to tho diflcrotioii of the States ooneorned. In 
other words, the States desire that their represent at ivt‘s to both Ghambers of the 
Kedianl Lrgislatnre shall be iiominatt'rl by their Eulers or Administrations whieh 
obviously m(‘ans that so tar as the Indian Stales are eoneeni(‘d the only ptTsons 
represt'iited in tin' Federal Legislature will be Rulers or Administrations of the 
States that join the Federation. This aaniii is a matter whieh would place JiritiHli 
Indian Rrovinees in one (‘atej^orv and the Indian States in another. We reeojrnise 
that the States joining the Federation can legitimately insist noon retaining their 
full internal aufonomy but we cannot siijiport the position that whereas the re- 
presentatives of llritish India should represent tin* peopb* of British India, the 
ri'preseutatives of the Indian States should represtmt only the rulers of those 
States. 

After dealing with the probhaus of federal legislature, federal fnianee and fninehise 
h(‘ referred to the All India Serviees. and (kb'ierved : The only safe eourse ti) adopt 
would be to ])rovineialise all servie»‘s the otlieers of wbiidi an' normally to si'rve in 
proviiuial d(‘parl meiits. It woold still be ne<‘essarv lor tin* provinces at least lor 
some time to come to ('mj»loy a emUain number ot ICurojX'an olfiei'is in difVereiit 

branch 's of iIk' adiniuisi rat ion. 'I'lu' leernitiiK'iit of siieh oMien s eonhl hesta'ured hs 

e:i *)i ]n-ovin -e aeeordine to its n'(|uin‘inenls thn>u.;h the Seen'tary of Slate for India, 
whetln'r on a ])erman('nt or on a period basis as may la* eonsiilereii dtsjr.ahlr.” 

1 tiseiissiiic the (jnestion of the tlefenee of India he said : “Tliere can he no 

fpU'stion that so loiii; as India is dependent upon Britain for its Jaind. Naval and 
Aerial Dei' iiee it cannot enjoy any form of real and responsihle ^oiviiinnent. 'I In* 

comph te 'ind lajiid Indianisation of tin* .Army in India, then lore, is an urgent and 

a vital net*( ssily. \\ hih* in this eonneelion some attention is heinji paid to tin* 
admission <»f Indians to liis Majesty C‘ommissi(,ns m various arms of tlie h*rees 
in Ind.ia. eiioUjLih alteiiiioii is not hein^ paid to the (|Uestion of the admiS'^ioii ot 
Indians to the ranks in siieh arms to which ihcir entry has hitlurto heen barred, 
for instance, some s<*< t ions of the artillery, iIr* lank eorps. ara.oiireil car eompanie-^ 
eti*. We must he prepared to furnish lar^i* numher.*' of suiiahlc yonne im*n for 

reerniimMit into all sections of the Army and urc(* upon the Governinent tin* neces- 
sity of makine, proper arrangements for lln*ir training. There is also tin* very 
iin])ortaiii (jUestion ol equipment whi<*h requires (*areful (‘onsiileration. Tlie 

mannfaeinrr' of arms, machine l’U ns, canoii'^. tanks, annound eais and ammuni- 
tion ol various kinds, etc., within India is a j.rohleni whieh has not yet bei'u 

brou^’lit under eon^ideralion and yet the vital necessity ol tackling ami solving this 
fpieslion is more than apparent. For the ath'ijuule naval defence * of tin* country 
it is not snh. ieiii merely to ])ro\ idi* for the training ofaliaiKlfnl of \<uingm('n as 
marine and naval olheers ; adequate provision must l>e made for tlie training of a 
surt'ieiont number of young men in all hranehes of the navy ami imu’e parlieiilai 1} 
in all hranclies of .Marine Enginet ring. For j)ur poses of aerial defence our youngnien 
must be prepaiid to eoine foiwaid in large nuinhers to he Iraiin.d as pilots, ineeha- 
nies and ground ('iiginet'r.s. The dt'V('lo}>inent of civil aviation on a large scale would 
not only give an impetus to neruitmeiit to the various ranks (d ihi' Air Force hut 
wouUl also provide a u-serve ot oflieeis. pilots, ineeliaiiic s. t'ngiuH'rs. etc., which could 
be mohi)i/ed in tlie case of necessity, t e iitlemeii, \,ou will realise lliat these arc 
very large (in('sti(»ns and they deserve your immediate and eaine-.t attention. A?' 

I have oiiserved above*, a libeiiy whieh depends for its maintenance upon the aid 

ami assistance of another nation eannol deserve the name of lilarty at all and 

if you have a desire both to earn and enjoy the blessings of real libel ty nou must 
Ih* prepared to make the necessary sai-ritiees that may he required for the a •lueve- 
luent of that ideal. 

‘As regards the Troviiices it is generally agreed that they sliall under (he new 

eouslitiitioM be fully autonomous and resjionsible. that is to say, tliey shall he 
treed fiurii etmtrol of the Central (in future the Federal) ( hi vein men I * so far us 
(jiustions of purely provincial administration are <oiie('ined and that throughout 
the Provincial Executive shall be normally eompletely resj)onr,ible to the Provinoial 
Legislature. This is a eomparatively simple matter and snlijeet to the adjust imuit 

of eoinmunul elaims and interests (to which I shall advert at a lati'r stage) it should 

have been possilile to cany it into effect almost immediately. A majority of the 
British Indian delegates to the Hound lable Coiiferenei', however, urged ujicm the 
Prime Minister the desirability of postpouiiig any advance iu the provinces till such 
time as tin; prineitile of responsibility at the (Viitre could also be eu forced. Those 
who held this view were ot the opinion that the immediate establishment of complete 
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siutoiiomy in the provinocs rnl^ht ^ivn rise to a suspicion in the minds of the people 
that settlement of (lUestions connected with the Centre would not be proceeded with 
speedily and that under certain circumstances this 8iis|)icion may perhaps eventually 
)k' proved to have betm jiistiticd with respecd to those who hold this opinion, 

1 bei; to dillcr from tlKun. I am one of those who consider that the immediate 
establishment of complete autonomy in the inovinces would both facilitate and 
accelerate the framing' of a schtanc for a responsible Federal Uovernmenf and that 
it. would be unwise to postpone tlie next static of advance in the jirovinces till a 
satisfactory solution of fiuesiions afleetiriL* the Centre has been discovered and 
ii'ireed to. 

The nosit ion which the Muslims hold in this cotintry is both peculiar and unifjiie. 
It would be dillieult to point out a parallel in tht; eontemiiorary or past history of 
any other country (»r eouimunity. Our numbers exceed the iiumuerh of many 
eomiuuniiies wliieli are to-day enjounK and have in the past enjoyed the position 
and privileges of a nation. Our reli^'-loiis. cultural, social, and 1 may even add, 
linjiuiftie unity suj)]»lies n- wiili all the ess<‘ntiitls that ^o to form a nation. Our 
common civilization, traditions, and history furnish ad<lilionMl factors that bind us 
to^iietiier. \Vc are anxious to in»^.'‘rvc intact all these factors, and jiast experience 
has taught ns tliat sptcial provisions and safeguards are necessary for such 
jiroteclion akhou^di we l -el thni ev<‘ri with those provisions and safeguards in the 
constitution, the protection allorvled will not be complete or even adequate. This, 
however, is a disability to which all political minorities are subject and it is not 
cajialile of being remedied l)y eon.-ititutional safcgiiard.s. For this reason it is all 
the more imperative that any euiistitution that may lie framed should contain 
provisions saleguarding tle^v; matters to the lullest limits to which constitutional 
safeguards ean exteiiil. In framing our proposal' in this eonnectioii. however, 
we hav(‘ been earetul not to inmeh nixm the hgitiinate rights of other 
communities. 

tfcntlemen. You are all familiar with the seheme of safeguards for Muslim 
interests which hu' been repeatedly and unanimoiHly put forward by the leaders 
and n‘pnst'ntative btxlies eoinmamling the eontideiie*' of the community. Some of 
these safeettaiiN wotilvl atloixl ecjual prott'clion to all ••ommunitics. others are based 
upon coiisidciMt loii'i w hi. 'll arc not primarily of a eommiinal nature and the balance 
are dc^igne<l to ^^e<'nre th(' protection of matters held dear by the community or 
such vital hit rests as are bound to atlect the future prohperity" and well-being of the 
ccnnmuiiit y. 

ruder the he.id would tall the demand that the constitution should contain 
a clause detiniiig fumlameiital rights such a.^ freedom of profession, praetiee and 
projiagatiun of r<‘ligion. education, language, articlo of food, cultural and social 
usages, ete, and liai it should devise means whereby these matters may be fully 
salv'guardeil. This is a matter with regard to whiehkhere can be no possible ditfer- 
I'ln-e of opinion and its eon'ideralion nml. therefore, detain us no longer. 

The demands that the Xorlh-West Frontier should be raised to a status of 
political cvjuality with the other provinces ut India and that Sind should be separated 
from Hoinbay and should be const it uled into a (iovernor's province under a cons- 
titution similar to that which may be introduced in other provinces fall under the 
Hoc.ond category. As regards the tirsi of these demands, the position is that the 
Prime Minister in his statement of Doc. 1. I9dl. has aiinouneed that the North- 
West Frontier JVovinee shall iiiulcr the new eonstitution enjoy a ^tatus similar to 
those of other Rritish Indian pruvinees, subieet only to ‘due requirements for the 
defence of the rrontier'. It is earnestly to be hoped that the operation of this last 
eondilion shall be conlined within ‘the narrowest jHissible limits. The Prime 
Miiii.ster has futhor announced that the provisional decision to postpone further 
advance in the provinces till the framing of a scheme for the whole of India shall 
not operate so as to prevent the North-West Frontier Province being immediately 
raisetl to the position which is occupied by the other provinces under the present 
constitution. We understand that steps are being taken so as to bring about this 
result but we must impress upon the Uovernment the necessity of proceeding in 
the matter with the utmost tlcspatch so that peace may speedily be restored to that 
lirovince where very unhappy and disturbed eoiiditions have unfortunately prcvaileci 
during the last tw'o or three years. Let u.s hope that this consummation so earnestly 
U) be desired shall not be delayed on the pretext that lengthy enquiries may be neces- 
sary for Iht^ purpo.so of settling such matters as franchise qualilieations for 
municipal and district board elcvtors for elections to the Legislative Council of the 
province. 
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Ab regards the separation of Sind from Bombay, no definite uiuiounceinent li-w 
unfortunately yet been made and the Prime Minister’s staienK'nt on the subjiv t uur 
on the iBt December, 19:11 carried the matter on farther than the det ision anivfd 
at the end of the first session of the Round Talile (’onferenn'. Wc insist th.ii it > 
matter of the separation of Sind from Bombay shouhl he j)laeiHl beyond doubt a » i 
that steps be talcen immediately to enable Sim! to start as a stparate provin > 
simultaneously with the introduction of the new eoustitutlon in tin* <» ht i 
provinces. Under the same category f;dls the* demand that a snitalde ^eheme slumb. 
be devised to enable Baluchistan to enjoy a representative form ot government. 

It has also been agreed that Muslims as well jis other minuntics Khali reeeive 
fair and adequate share in the publie serviers of tin' eonntiy. We realist; (h;.f ;i 
general declaration of this kind may not in praetiee jaove a snllb ieiit saf eomn] 1. r 
It at least amounts to a recognition* and aeeiplanet' of the elainis made bN ib 
minorities and Hhonld stTve as a rcmiiuha- to ih.wo to whom the l:e^k ot lerruiin, 
to the public services of the t-ountry may in fninn' In* cni rusted. It also .‘.eM 
standard of conformity which may be insisted iijhui by the uiimu itit s both at -i 
Centre and in Mir Provinces. 

As regards the quantum jitation to l)r albtttel to tbr 

Mnslii.is in tlu Federal Lei^islatnre as well as the I .r-e laHiijs of tli 
d.^ferent provinces. the Mu>Iim position has tiinui^lioiii bcni pirbrtly rb-.u 
They demand representation to the extent ot oin' third in rarh eh.ia.bri* of tie- 
Federal I.egislati.'V. the eontiniianee of the (jiianlnin (d irpn entation at pren ii! 
enjoyed by them in what arc known a^- the niiiit.rity provin-'t ■ namely, the I'nitMl 
Provinces* bom ba\ . AsSion. Bdiar and (»rissi. .Madras and ihr (’miral I’rovim-' 
fliibjeet to ari) snl)se(jnrnf r.oision of thost* projjoriions wh-uf nwin^- lo some cau-> 
or till otbei’ the proportion of various com.minilic*- in thr population Jias nnihu'gonr 
a spusibii moiiiticatioii, the principle appiir.ibir in all .asrs brin:: tbr .‘'Minr ufiO ’ 
which the juvsen^ proportions of rejiresciitanon arc b;e,r I. In ilir l.erislatiirt^ ol 
the Punjab and Bengal, the Muslims claim r.'jirc.sentaf mn in a'' ■oiilai.cr wiih then 
proportion in thr populadon. On thr oiIct Jiaiid in tin* Notth West Frontier 
Province and Sind the Muslims arc willing to r-nn-rb,- to thr non-.Muslnu ronimu- 
nities weightage on the sanie principK--, on whirh wi'ii^htagr is bciHL! rnjoyed liy tin; 
Muslims in the minority provinces. 

The difliculty that is beiim expcrienc-il with regard i<) tlu' representation of 
Muslims ill the Federal Lrgi.>.larnre is a part of th-* gcnrral qiie-dion of tin' 
method of election or ai>pointment of tie* m'lnbrr- of the J'edrrul 
Legislature and arise-> in conn -etion with tlie propu'lion of Muslim representatives 
from thu ludiiu States. The suggr.stion whirh .H<*rmrd ti) liave met with the largtsit 
amount of sup)vart was that dd j>ere,.'nt ot the tutal -trenjjih of ('aeh Federal 
Chamber should be returned by British Indian .Muslims and that 7 per ei'iit of the 
total strength of each ehamber should he Mu.slims nominati'd by the Federating 
Judiari Hcates in pur.sn im e ol a ronveiition which m.iy be agreed to by all jiarties. 

The main disjiiite centres imuikI the question of the amount ol representation to 
be allotted to the Muslims in the L"gislatures of tlie I'nnjiib and fleiigal, hut before 
I goon to make Home general observations relatiii;.' to the whole question of the 
quantum of Muslim represeiitatinn in the various la'gi.^lat uivs I must add that the 
question of the method of election of Muslim repnsentatives ih onr of equal 
importance with the qiirsr.ion of amount of r«-pres<*ntalion and that although thcr< 
has been a di.s.sentieiif voice here and therr, there can lie no donlit that an over* 
whelming preponderanee of Muslim opinion insists upon thr retrnlion of the present 
method of represimtation through Bcparafe elivtorat*-^ and it would be convenient to 
discuss both these siibjecta together. 

The past experience of Muslims in the country has tanglit them that for the 
safeguarding of their I'ights and interests (hey mu.st insist upon legal and constitu- 
tional guarantei's ami that a mere trust in the good-will and sense of fair dealing 
of other eommiinituH would not be of any avail to them in this eonnei'tion. It is 
<;xtreincly uuforlunate that this should be so and. however desirable it may be that 
the various communities which form the population of this ermntry learn to trust 
each other and to respect eadi other's l'‘gitimate rights, aspirations and interests, we 
must face the situation as we find it and so long as the attitude of the majority 
community in the country docs not undergo such radical changes as to create a 
aense of complete seeuriiy and confidence in the minds of the members of the 
minority communities, the latter must insist iij>on their rights and interests being 
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safoKuarded in ft manner and to an extent whu-h appear to them to be suitable and 
nefessarv. Viewed from a larp'r and broader point of view the Muslim claim is not 
only reasonai)lo but is extremely modest. The Muslim posiiion is that j^iven these 
safeguards they are willing ehmfully to aecept the rule of the majority community 
in tne minority provinces as well as at the Centre, No e;reater ^arantee of 
faith eonld be re<iuircd from them. On the other hand, they are naturally anxious 
that in provinees in whiOi they eonstitnte a majority of the population they should 
be piven ns larp* an (jpporliinit y of lunkiiie their contribution to the common 
culture ami (ominon eisblisaiion of In«]ia as would be enjoyed 
j^y the ni:ij<wity community in the pr« liter part of the 
eountrv. Thry also dr‘’in;d that they should he placid in a p^'-ition whicli should 
ad’ord them ('(‘nial oppoi i unit i* s of serviec to the land of flitir liirth. 

Another esMiitial fe-iture of the srlu im- of ^afe{.'uard^ for Muslim inf* rc'sls is the 
deimind tiiat the imthod of t'l.ciiuu of lia ir n-prt sentuti\t ^ fhioiij.'li separate flectorates 
vhieli has had the ■'aio fion of stMtiif.* in this ((.lUitry diirin;.' the last If) yciirs 
sla-iild he continued till >u- h tin.c a- )h“ th'*nisi l\ t s fc- 1 j}nit this sah'^uiired 

is no neees‘'ai\. I» i- oby ted ih.'P .-mh :i -y-tvin runs counter to 

the principles id (!«■;;). ria'-N, 

The preserP ‘^ifu:0'on I.t'VV(.-v»r that in ppi t/f <‘Ui b- •»! {Hid in f-pitc of 

the best interests <.f the (<<ijrH?’v ni.*ntl\ ic-;Mirini: »?. th' rnejoritv community has 
not so far siL;niticd ji" a M'cp’atic.' ol mam!- ami th* com-' il]*- mirottations 

followid diinnu recent yai- .cinim*- e- that that l•*nln unity hat* no iiHeniioii of 
aeiTptin^^ our (binamU. 1 h*' ‘I-** ! "1 m ■.•"t lat i- t- ha-' btcii -hut in our fa<*'. Under 
these eircumstauei " a h'a\> r* -f'<*ii-;i*il!ty lay upon il;*' liriii.-h ami liie Indian 
(Tovevium nls to ^.. ttle the- <,M.--ti..n i*ut <*piall\ unf* •rtui^'it* 1\ these Covernments 
have so far failed f.) faee ihi- i-’-} otj-itulity. 

it i". tin refui* extr* mi !y to !>*• d. -in .1 tlno • b-veruim iP -hould fortlni itii announ«'e 
its di I’lsiou on tin- (j’ust,(iii -u {Ii.h ».i! .. attii.!; -n may b<* devoted to the solution 
i>f other eon-t It Hi i‘ 'ual tpa-- im,- that -till .matt a deei-i»n. W'c ha\e ripeatedly been 
iii.-nred ot tlie -yinpathy of ib.\* rn!mnt with the Mu-lim- a- well as otiier min'‘>rit ios 
and tlmir anxious d-'-iie !•* -al*..uaid and -fur*' thr po-ition ami lutere-ts of the 
niiuoiities. a j-root of tlesc ].r'>fc--ioii- wi- *lcmaiid tluit (lovtrnment should 

inin)e'lin(('!\ -iioithh'i tin rc-p< -n ubtipN wiiich n < an no Ion;.' r evade and thus ])ut 
;m end to iln- pi e-enl sfait i>f nu- iiu-t hctweiii tin eoirmitiniti* 

heh'iTii'! to (hr siiuiitioii ill ICM-hu'ir Jie oh- i\ed ; — 

'I'ln tPliiirs of the Muslims of Kashmir huM- m v. arriieil ;(t a -fa;^e where if the 
siliialioii i.j hamlled with wi.-dom and diseietioii llie l)t>l n suits may be 
exiH'cttd lo eii-ue. J’he bt st peiieraUhtj* consist-, mil only in know ine and planning 
how and when O) start a ean)pai”:n Imi also in realising whtn to call a half. A lack 
of this (jindity has ottcii turned pros[»cefive vic-tory into an actual defeat. The initial 
dtunamls for jiKlep('nd( nt imjuiry into the political jiiiev.'uices and disabilities of the 
Kashmir Muslims and into \\ h ' atrocities eommitted upon them during the course of 
llieir ^;allant stru;r,-le for jii-iicc and lair treatment have betn conceded and the two 
couiinissifMis are )ii-occediii;^ wi’h tlnir nspeetive empiirics. ’hhe efforts of the All- 
India Kashmir Committee ami the Ahrar have seived to to<‘ns the attention of the 
])(oples and the ( Jovernments of India and llntain upon the athiirs of Kashmir and 
(he stajii' has now lieeii reached \Yhere all our ellorls must be directed towards 
rciidcTin^ to the Muslims of Kashmir siuh le^jal and financial assistance aa may 
enable (Item to place tlu'ir ease fully ami to the best advantage bohwe the commis- 
sions of emjuiry. Ktrorts which continue (o be direeteil in other channels can lead to 
no insefnl results wluttiwer and may result in certain harm. 1 would therefore appeal 
for a calm re<‘on.sideral ion of the whole situation and fora r*o-ordination of all efforts 
tow’ards directions in which they may be expected to yield the most beneficent 
results. 

The next (luestion that urgently ehiinis your attention is the alarming increase of 
revolutionary and anarchical crime in the country of which wc have witneased euch 
terrible instauees within the course of the last few months. Every one of us must fully 
realise the gravity of the cousequemes to the peace, prosperity* and future progress 
of the country* if this wave of violent anarchy is not immediately checked in its 
course. We must take active ste]>s tt» combat the forces of anarchy, terrorism and 
disorder and do all that in ns lies to keep the fair name and honour of our country 
unstained and unsullied by such dastardly and inhuman crimes. 
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THE ALL IXDIA MUbLlM LEAGUE 

PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 


[ NEW DELHI 


.SFCOXD I)AY—2:/fi. DECEMBER ld3l 
Alteration in Constitution 

The 2iicl. day's session ol the Lcaj;uc reassembled on the 27t}i. DEC EMBER, at 
Khaii Sahib Nawab Ali’s house in New Delhi. 'Jlie audience was thinner than yester- 
day. The House first took up the (juestion of anieiKliii^ the constitution of the League 
as recommended by the h'ub- Committee appointed at the last session. 

The most important change which was adoi)tcd related to the 
objec^t of the League. So far its object had been delined as ‘‘the attainment of 
Swaraj for India by all peaceful and legitimate means. " The Sub-Committee had 
BUggested that this' be changed to “the attainment of full Ihsponsible Government 
for India by all peaceful and legitimate means, with adaiuate and cfrcctivc safeguards 
for Mussalrnans. " 

Dr. Jung of Allahabad suggested the reicntion of the word “Swaraj” while Mr. 
Sahri of Delhi wanted the substitution of ‘ comjdcte indepeiKlem'c." Loth the 
amendments wTre rejected by a largo majority, only a couple of members voting for 
them. The amendment suggested by the Sub-Committee was ad(>])tcd. 

Another change now incorporated conferred membership of the League on ev('ry 
adult Mussalmau ^who signed adherence to this erced. and paid one rupe(‘ , yearly as 
subscription. Lik^ the Indian National Congress, tin' President of tla^ League will 
hold office for one year in future, and will be the head of its Exeeiitive, whieh now 
will consist of a (.-ouncil and a Working Committee, instead of a t-ouncil only. 

The membership of the Council was enlarged, and the new body, the Work- 
Committee. will be composed of 2;i members and meet once a month. As in the 
case of the All-Parties Moslem Conference, all Mo.->lem ujcmbcrs ol the Centra! 
Lc^slature will bo ex-officio members of the t ouncil. 

The quorum necessary for the annual session was reduced from To to bP. 

The office of Permanent President of the League was abolished. 

The Premier's Statement 

The following resolution, moved by Miau AhmpJ Yar Khan and supporttd by 
Moulvi Mazharriiddin and Syed Jlahech. was then adopted after mwjor amendment's 
moved by Dr. .Tung wore thrown out 

‘The meeting of the All-India Moslem League, having carefully considered the 
statement of the Prime Minister made at the Kouud Table t’unfercncc on the ist 
December : 

(a) ])laccs on record that the Government should be urged to make definite 
announceniciit that the future constitution of India shall embody such safeguards for 
Mussalmau interests as are considered necessary ami adequate by the Moslem commu- 
nity itself: 

(b) places on record its regret that the provisional decision of the Lritish Govern- 
ment to defer the introduction of full autonomy in the jirovinccs till the framing 
of All India constitution, and urges on the Government the necessity of immediately 
placing the provinces in a full autonomous and responsible position : 

(c) places on record its disappointment at the failure of the British Government 
to make a definite announcement that Bind be constituted into a separate luovinec, 
and demands that an unconditional annouucemoiit be made forthwith : 

(d) reiterates its considered opinion that no constitution would be acceptable (o 
the Mussalrnans, unless it secures and guarantees to them : 

freedom of profession, practice and propagation of religion, education etc : 

representation to the extent of one third in each eharnner of Federal legislature : 

rei3re8entation in the legislatures of the provinces where Moslems are in minority 
in accordance with the proportion of representation at iircsent enjoyed by them in the 
provinces : 

representation in the legislatures of the Punjab and Bengal in accordance with 
their proportion in the population of those provinces : 

a fair and adequate share in the Bervices and grants-in-aid : 

the vesting of residuary powers in the Federal units. 
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PROCEEDINGS & RESOLUTIONS 
Fhontiek Refokms 

The next, three resolutions, which were adopted unanimously, related to the North- 
West Frontier Provinces. The first of these ur^ed upon the British and Indian 
Governments, the necessity of {:;ivinf>: immediate efiect to the Premier’s announcement 
in regard to Reforms in the Frontier Province. 

The mover Sijed (lablh hild that the oripnal refusal to ^:rant Reforms to the 
Frontier was desitened to divide the Hindus and Mussalmans. He told the House 
that the efibrts of tSir Fazl-i-IInssain had a ^rreat deal to do with the Premier's 
ainmiinccment, and the resolution, if adopted, would i)revcnt the (Government from 
delaying matters. 

Mr. Hussain Intam, of the Council of State, paid that the cjuestion of the grant 
of reforms to the Frontier was an All-India demand including that of the Congress. 

The next resolution asked the Government to give immediate (‘fleet to the 
recommendations contained in the Frontier Regulations Eufjuiry Committee Report. 

Sir Mahomed Yakub, moving the resohitioji, referred to the inhuman character- 
istics of the various regulations and referred to the motion for adjournment in the 
Assembly, which had led to the appoint numt of that committc'c. He held that as 
long as th('se regulations remained on the statute book, no amount of reforms would 
he of any use to the people of the FrontitT. 

FtioxTiKK Ori)Ix.\x< i> Condemned 

riiG third resolution on the Frontier expressed the opinion that the Government 
would have acted wisely in giving the people of tlie N. W. F. Province a full 
opporlujiity to con.sidc'r the recent annonncimjcnf of the Chief (^’ommis^ioner regarding 
the introduction of Reforms in the Frontier and of shaping their fntun' policy irj 
Aiew of that aimonnc(’mont and that the (Government had »ctcd with undmi haste in 
]>romulgating special Ordinances in that ju’ovinec. and iir;:cd u})On the (-Government 
the desiral)ility of withdrawing those Ordinaneos in order to i>>’omote a suitai)Io 
atmosphere of goodwill, for the sucee«sfiil uorkinu of the new eunslitutioii of the 
\)rovinee. 

’J'he resolution was moved l)y Dr. Jau;;. 

The Fran( hi.se Committee 

The Lt'ague. hy nnoihcr resolution, (‘xpressc-d satisfaction at tin* recent annoiinec- 
niciit of the S rreiary of Slat(‘, that definite instruetions would he given to the 

Franchise C’ommiitec not in ni»y Avay to attuiipt to interfere with the system of 

sepm'ate electorates wherever it was in operation at present. 

Mufti Mahomed Sadif/uc, moving the resolution, said that when i1u‘Y had simh 

things as AvalCi and food for Hindus and Mussalmans f-eparately on Indian Rail- 

ways, it was also necessary to hav<* separate ('leetoral rolls. 

Dr. Junu moved an an'iendment, to tlie efleet, that in ease n statutory majority 
for Mussalmans eould not be achieved in the Punjab and Bengal, the League should 
be einjK)wcred to negotiate if it would be j^ossible to secure higher represent at ion 
t hrongh joi n I 'elect orat e,s. 

Mr. ZafaruHah remarked that if this alternative was placed before them by the 
(bngress, j)y the Sikh League and the Hindu Maba Sahha, they might give it due 
consideration. The amendnu'nt was rejected, only two voting for it. 

Disatproval of ‘‘No- Rent ' Campaiun 

The House then considered two resolutions, one relating to the No-Rent 
campaign and the other to the Terrorist movement in India. 

By the first, the League viewed with (Jic greatest concern the movemcjit set afoot 
in certain provinces inciting tenants to refuse to pay rents, as calculated cven- 
upset the principles of private property and to bring about a state of 
disorder and lawlessness m the country. The League expressed strong disapproval 
of all such movements. 

Chowdliunj Mahomed Shariff, moving the resolution, detailed some of the dangers 
of such movements, and urged upon the audience to express its strong condemnation 
of the system of direct action. The opposition was led by Mr. Ihissain Imam who 
held that Zamindars Averc blood-suckers. He felt that such movements, which really 
helped the tenants, should not bo opposed. 
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Another member from the audience attributed communal motives to (he Congress, 
and said that the movement was started in the United Provinces because a majority 
of the zamindars in that province were Mussalmaiis. 

The resolution was carried. 

Tek rorism Condemned 

The next resolution ran : “The Ijea,e:uc expresses its strong condemnation of fVic 
Terrorist movement culminating- in dastardly and outraixeoiis crinu's. and apjvvJs 
to all sections of Moslem society to put forth their best ctlorts to combat such 
activities.'' 

Sir Maho)ticd Yalub, inoviii;:: the resolution, said that the ^heddinu’ of innocent 
blood was a/^ainst Moslem culture and reliirion. and exhortt'd the audicuco to 
keep aloof from such activities which were bound to retard tlie j)r()^’Tccs of the 
country. 

The resolution was supported by Mr. Ali Mahomed, and carried unanimously. 

SY.ArrATUY With Kashmir Ml's>ai,man>> 

The next resolution nhitcd to Kashmir and exj)rcssed the deci^esl sym])athy with 
the position of the Mussalmaiw in Kashmir. 

The Lcap:uc placed on reeonl it'^ sense of sati>faction at the j)raetical proof Riven 
by Mussalmaiis of India of their common brotherhood with the sutl'crinRs of the 
Kashmir 3Iussalman^ and hoped that the Rallant strURRh' nhich was Ix'iuR carried 
both ill t,nd outside Kashmir nould speedily result in st‘curinj,r for Kashmir 
Mussji.mans their riRhl of citizenshi]) and humanity, fur which such enormous 
sacrifices had been made. 

The ^'solution was moved by Mauhina Maxharuddiu and carried. 

The LeaRue empowered the President, Chowdhury Zafarullah Kliaii. the Honorary 
Secretary. Sir Mahomed Yakub and the two joint Se«‘retarios. Messrs, s. M. Abdullah 
and Mirza Hussain, to ncRotiatc with the WoikiiiR Pommittt'e of the All-India 
Moslem (’onh'nmee. with a \jew to araalRamatinR the two bodies, with 
instructions that the Subjects Committee should submit a report to the 
Couueil of the LeaRUc. The Coum-il was aulhori.sed to take such step« as miRht 
be necessary to Rive effect to the jiroposals for amalRamation and to frame 
a constitution of the uiiiied orRanisatiou. 

Three more r('soliitions in reRurd to the need" of l>elhi Mussalmans were 
adopted before the House adjourned .s///e die. These nsolutions uiRed ujioii the 
(Tovernmeiit to Rraiit ade(iuate represent at ion to Delhi Muslims on the various 
local bodies of tin’ province, as also in the (’enlral ix'Rislaliire, and opposed the 
extension of the Delhi province which the LoaRiic considered detrimental to Moslem 
interests. 

Ilefore the session adjourned sine d/e. Sir Mahomed Yakub offeriiiR thanks, 
referred to the anti-Zafariillah demonstrations yesterday, and severely criticised all 
those who were responsible for it. He a^M-rDd that, desjiiie all aRitation, tlie 
session was a unique success in the LeaRue’s history and showed an unprecedented 
attendance of the members of the (Council. 

Chowdhury Zafarullah, in his cIosinR remarks, said that oposilion to his 
presidentship had infused fresh life into the LcaRUe. He expressed .unbounded faith 
in the future of Islam in India. 


The Ail India Muslim Conference 

ALLAIlABAD-~Oth. JULY 1031 

. of the Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference was held 

at Allahabad on the Oth. 1931, Nawab Muhammad Ismail of Meerut prcsiditiR. 
ine press was scruimlously excluded from the mectiriR, but the resolutions said to 
nave been recorded by the Board were available for publication. The followinR arc 
among the resolutions passed :~ 

CoNDREss Formula* Unacceptabjj: 

Whereas the formula dovistd by tho Working Committee of the Congress for iBc 
purpose of communal Hcttlcmcnt seeks to deprive the Indian Mussalmans of the right 
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f ploctinc their own repreflontiiiives to ih(; pontral iind ])rovii»cial lot^lrtlatnroH throu<^h 
separate electorate^ wliieh they enjoy 


of the MusHaliiJUJiH of India, and 


strong- views of an overwhelming' nmjonly . * .1 At , 

Whereas the formula in (jnestion dctes not soenre majority to the Mushidmans in 
those provinces' (viz,, the Piinjab ami li-iiLoil) whe*re th-y are in a rnajoritv and 

Whereas the formula entirely it'uores tlie unanimous thuiiand of the Indian 
Miissalrnans for a p^'i* cent representation in th(‘ eentral ]j{‘;.'islal iir«'S ; and 

Wlu'reas the formula in fpiestion s<*cks to <h-prive the Mnslimfl in tbn pro\inefs 
ill which th(‘y eonstitiite a minority in the poptilation, of lie* weiuhlajic Iht'y enjoy 
;it present atld the eontinued enjoyment of whieh Ls essiMitiiil for tlu; i)roteetion o*l 
their vital interests, tlie so-ealliHl privilejre of eoiitestinc; additional seats heinj^ 
in no way a siihstitute for that wriulitaj'e on account of fJie overwhelming character 
of the non-MiisIirn maj*)rilies in (hose provinces; and 

Wher(‘as elans.* 1 (c) of this ff»rmnla jiroposes to inve-l the central (lOVernnKMif, 
with its permanent and unalterable Ifiiidii majority, with jurisdiction over ])rovinee> 
ostensibly for th(‘ proleetion of liie minorities but wliieh in fact would place even 
the i\Iuslim niijorifies in five jirovinees at the mercy of the central Ciovernmciit ; 
and 

Whereas the apjiarent reeoi^nilion in th** formula <»f tlu* ri^ht of the eonslituent. 
units of the proj)os*‘d All-India Federation lo have ivHdiiary rights vested^ in them is 
f|naliti<'d by a condition whieh malv(‘s that recognition unreal as avi'II as changeable ; 
and 

Whereas the formula does not in oxpli<‘il terms reeo^iiiise the rie,ld of the Indian 
Mnssalmans to thi'ir Icailimab' share in the central eubuiot as wi'll as in the cabinets 
of the provinces in which tliey const ilnte a minority of tlie ]>opnlation, which rij'ht 
has already been reeo<i;nised at the in LoncKm ; and 

WhiToas (he question of separation of Sind from (he 15 >mi)ay Prosidoney and its 
i-onslitution into a sejiarntc ])rovine«‘ lias already been agreed lo. yet the (.toiij^ress 
Ins made it an opcai (juestion and Milijocted it to conditions which will make separa- 
tion almost impos.siliie ; und 

Whereas no proper and adequate sahyuards have bc<*n devised for tlie protection 
of personal laws, religion and religious riles and eultnral autonomy besides a mere 
di'claration to the efl’eet ; and 

Whereas the Congress formula whittles down the Muslim demands with regard to 
the recruitment of piililic H('r\iee^ in the country. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim (touferenccAiuhesitatiiiely declares 
(hat (he said resolution is not and cannot he acceptable to (he Mnssalmans of India. 


Xi:ki> For Mt-'Lim (diuiAXis.i 1 ion 

Whereas the Indian X.atiomil Fon^rcss has been coneedi'd the ri^dit to nominat(‘ 
its owm dclcj^ales to the K. '\\ C. and the AF-India Muslim Foufereiice has been 
denifd a similar privilege ; and 

Whereas the nomination to the R. 'F. (\ of one of (he members ol the nalionulisi 
Muslim ])arly, wliieh is hut a part and parcel of (he Couf'ivss and is in no w’ay the 
representative of Muslim India, has been made with ti view to hn‘ak u]) the solidari- 
ty of the Muslim delej'ates to the R. T. C. : and 

Whereas the pronoiinecment of the Prime Minister has created an impression that 
(he attitude of the British Cabinet is uciByinpalhetie towards the Muslim demands ; 
and 

Whereas the convening of the Federal Structure Committee before the Minorities 
Cummittee is detrimental to the interests of all the minorities and against the recog- 
nised cannons of constitutional usage ; and 

Whereas for the foregoing reasoii.s it. would be inad\isable for the Muslims to 
entirely pin their faith on the R. T. C. for an equitable settlement of their legitimate 
demands, 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conference calls upon the Muslims 
so to organise themselves that they may be prepared to make all sacrifices and adopt 
all necessary methods for the cnforcerneul of their demands. 

Instriations To R. T. C. Delfaiates 

The Executive Board of the AU-Tndia Muslim Conference urges upon the Muslim 
membera of the R. T. C. to insist that the Minorities Committee should meet before 
the Federal Structure Committee, and if this demand is not acceded lo, then to ab- 
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stain from participation in the resumption of the work of the Federal Structure 
Committee. 

The Executive Board oi the All-India Muslim Ct)nfcrencc, whilcldisapproviiif^ the 
method of choosing- delegates to the R. T. C. considers that the Mussalmans of l;<*n- 
gal who form one-third of the Muslim i)opulatioM of India have betai inadequa^iy 
and insutlieiently represented at the R. T. C. whose rt'presentation was essential. 

IvAsiiAjii: Afi aius 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim f’oiiferenee regrets that If. IJ. the 
Maharaja Baliadur of Kashmir has not given consideration to the representation 
made by the Secretary on behalf of the Working t^onnnittee and it ap}>roves the for- 
mation of tilt' Ali-India Kashmir Committee for the ])urpo8e of i)rol.eeting the rights 
and interests of the Mussalmans of Kashmir and is prei)ared to ext('nd snj)i)ort to 
that committee' and appinnts Maulami JJasrat Mohani, M. Mazliar Fddim Maulana 
Abdul Hamid. »Shah i\Iasn-ood Ahmad. 8ycd Zakir Ali, ]\Iaiilvi Karani Ali 
and Maulana Abdins Samad Mmjtcdari to cooperate and help the Kashmir committee 
in its work and ivfjuests the committee not to arrive at any decisions without consul- 
ting the above iHrst)ns. 

The Executive Board of the All-India Muslim Conferenee afcej)led the invitation 
of Maulvi Maswood Ahmad on belialf of the Bihar Ihoviiieial Conferenet* to hold its 
annual session at i'atiia uudi'r the i>resident8hip of Manlami Jfasral Mohani. 


The All Bengal Muslim Conference 

DACCA— nth. it- VJlh. JULY 7.9.7i 

The All Bengal Muslim Conference was held at Dacca on the 11th. and VJth. 
July ]‘j:U under the presidency of Dr. Shafaat Ahmed Khan. Welcoming 
the delegates the Nan-ah of Dacc>f as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, appeah^l to the C'ongress and the Hindu leaders, who are true Nationa- 
lists, to give a detinite and frank reply to tlie demamis of the Mussalmans so that 
they might know once for all wlicther there Avas any possibility of Hmdu-Muslim 
unity bast'd upon honourable and enduring mutual agreemtait. He Avoiild rciiuest 
the Hindu It'aders to consider this fact that great harm vas being done to the etniii- 
try as a whote l)y their unwillingness to ueeeot the just demands of Muslims. Itiglitly 
or wrongly there was a suspicion in the minus of the majttrity of Mussalmans that 
their legitimate rights would not be safe unless they elected their own representatives, 
and this suspicion could not. be removed by mere words or imnnises. Jn the interest 
of the eominiinity and llie count rv. it was im])crative that the Mussalmans should 
unite and organise theinselves and consolidate their })Owcr. Tliis Avould not only 
ensure for themselves an honourable existence in the country but would also help 
the grouth of nationalism in India. ‘ When we Mussalmans lieeome united and or- 
ganised, the settlement of the Hindn-Muslim question on the problem of electorate 
Avill not take more than a day." The Nawab suggested the estalilishment of 
organisations in evmy sub-division if not in every village in Bengal with a definit»^ 
prograininc of eonstruetive. social, educational and political work. 

Presidential Address 

In the course of the presidential address, Dr. Shafaal Ahmed Khan said 

“The policy of the Muslim delegation to the Round Table ConfcrcJice is clear as 
crystal, and the attempt of Dr. Ansari to misrepresent our ‘attitude has failed com- 
pletely. I do not Avish to deal Avith the statements of the Doctor seriatim. Every- 
one Avho studies that remarkable kddress must be surprised at the hopeless confusion 
and lack of clear thinking on the subject. Nor have I the time to discuss the 
chequered history of the so-called Muslim Nationalist Conference. 'The .term Muslim 
Nationalist is a libid oii our community. Every Muslim is a nationalist. His religi- 
on is the (]iiinteseenee of nationalism. Islam is the only religion which has raised 
nationalism to the fiindamefAtal position of a sacrea dogma. Nationalism is the 
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hroath of our iiOHtrils, aii<l tho houvco. and inspiration of our energy. I .am,' there- 
fore astonished at the policy of a small and microscopic minority which appropriates 
an essential dogma of our holy religion to its own use, for its own nurpose and 
Haunts it as its chief stoek-iu- trade, the grand and glorious label whicn marks it 
complctly oir from the common herd. A more presumptuous and preposterous pro- 
position it would bo ditlieult to me(;t. The bc;ginning and end of the parts is soon 
lohl. It originate<l in Liieknou- on April JO, tiiw year and disappeared in about 
'J}4 montlis. It is like an aloe that blooms once iii a hundred years. The policy 
t)f the Muslim Nationalist parly is like the bloom on the peach; you touch it, and 
it is gone. Where is the j^arty now ? Nowhere I The exact, minute and detailed 
aeeounls of its branchts and activities may be found in the secretariat of the Indian 
National (Xingress, but tar as Muslims of India are concerned they exist only on 
paper. In my own province, ihcn^ was feverish energy on the part of the General 

Secretary of the Xalion il Congress. It is not yet clear whether ho w’as acting as 

(b'neral Secretary of tlit' C in art t>r as the Organising SeiTetary of the Muslim 

Nationalist party.* when lie piibli^^licti in the hospitable columns of Hindu papers 

picturesfiuo accounts of his hurricane campaign. How did the various provinces 

deal \\ith the new jiariy ? WIi\ it ha- di-^aiipeared from every province, and nobody 
now knows its cxist<'n<*c. 

i*roc(*cdii)g, the Icarticd Doctor declared that Beparaic electorates w’cre a seifleti 
l;»er and that all iln' ngitatjon ac iinst it had kiiil uji and welded the community.' 
Then ht‘ ivfciT(‘d to Indian XaMoiialism in the following words 

‘What, Jift.er all. i-. nationalism ' Hav(‘ these gentlemen ever ]>iius<‘d to consider 
the implications ot their eatchword When* is nationalism in India at the present 
(lay .’ 'lh(* C!oMgre<^, ot eoinx*. preaelies it from the house-tops. It recites the 

lormula with the piiih'-is momaony of a pneumatie drill. Tim pliras(' projects from 
the (Jongress armoury of words lik(‘ turrets fnnn a Gothic btiilding. It is a fiction 
ol the eoarspst tevinre, and the gentlemen w'ho pride tli<‘mselves on the possession ol 
this (piality arc inniting the shadow in water. There is no mon* iiationalisiu in 
India at tlie pr(*>*nt day than there is de.nocr.tcv in the eoiinciis of the Congres.s. 
'Jo tlu'in nattonalien m.-aiH the* exereisi* of unlimited, nn(|Ucslioned and absolute 
jiower. At its wor'^t, i! implies the monopoly of all power by a small clicpic in the 
(tongnss and iIh* exerci'x* of this pow(‘r by 'methods which are (juestionable and 
which h-ivc h.*i n ltc<jncntly coiidcmed by every -sensible person in India. This is 
tin* stun ami siil»'>tanee of the dogma actually practised. Everyone will recognise 
both thes( cat(‘gories of nationalism without the least difficulty. It was the exercise 
el ihir- power by ih<‘ t’ougress that produeed the horrible massacre of Cawnpore. 
Whih* it the (xer' i'-e of this \)ower that i-^ now producing an epidemic of leaders. 
IcadereVlc", semi-leader^, and leaders in cssr. Everyone knows how power is exercis- 
ed in liengal by the ('ongiT'i^. Nobody ean notice the least diflercnce between the 
prificiplcs of the parly led by .Sriini .^cn (Jupta and tha^ of which Srijut Suhasli 
t'Jhandra Bose t!ic p.Hsionato head. If the ablest astronomer used the most 
pow«*rful li‘lescop(* in the world he wotild find little diflerence betwmi the political 
programme (b’ Mahatma (iandlii and that of Mr. Sul)ash Ghaudrn Bo.so. Their 
m(‘thods may be, and are ditVerenr, but their programme is essetitially the same. The 
whole of Bengal is Hooded with ftriuans, ukases, and every species 'of denunciation 
which descend on the devoted heads of Bengalee politicians like an avalanche in tho 
mountains of Lu/.erne. Is this fight carried on for the development, growth and 
p(*rfection of nationalism in India ? Are the personal rivalries of head, deputy 
and assistant dictators in the runjab, Sindh, Bombay and Delhi the result of a 
beatific vision of the spiritual merits of nationalism Are they not a crude, gross, 
palpable and blatant e.v])ivssion of that Inst for power which is manifested in so 
many forms and shapes on countless occasions ? 

()n the c|uestk)n of responsibility in the Centre the learned Doctor said ; — 

Our next demand is for the retention of separate electorate, which our community 
enjoys by the law of the land. This ijuestion has been settled by the Bound Table 
t’onferen'ce and paragraph IG of the Report of the Minorities Siib-Oommittee expressly 
declared that, failing an agreement between the two coramunities, separate electorate 
must be maintained. On this (jupstion it is cpiite impossible for Muslims to make 
any concession, for upon it di pends the political existence of a community of seventy 
millions. Wo W’^ant our share in the political power of Bengal. We have been 
deprived of our legitimate and natural right by an amount of representation which 
is as unjust to Bengal Muslims as it is unfair to Muslim India as a whole. It is 
said by Congress leaders who refuse to face facts that all the rights to which a 

29 
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mioority can aspire are cultural rights. Our reply is that wc are not a minority in 
Bengal and are justified in claiming our representation in tlie provincial legislature 
by separate electorate in proportion to our population. We do not desire more : 
we will not be content with less. We cannot afford to he n permanent, and pfTi)e- 
tual minority not only in the centre but also in every province. We are anxious, 
nay keen, on the advance of our Motherland, (tn no single oi'easion, in no place, 
have we said anything against the movement for the constitutional progress of India. 
In every struggle that has been waged for this object we have taken ila* foremost 
part. We diet so, not because we wish to establish an unmitigated jinlocracy in the 
centre as well ns in the provinces, but because the new constitution will stand with 
a nice equipoise, with steep precipices and deep waters upon all sides of it. In 
removing it from a dangerous leaning on one side there may he a risk of overturning 
it on the other. The balance of our consfifiition must not he distnrhed, and ft will 
most certainly be disturbed if we level down all privileg(S. powers and rights of 
every province and reduce them to the position of local bodies, helpless, depetideni, 
impotent, and weak. The central Government will be like a sea of spiritual proto- 
plasm, capable of following in all directions of engulfing every object in its path, 
of tricking into every crevice, filling every mould, and, having engulfed, having 
filled, of flowing on towards other obstaclc.s, other receptacles, leaving the first empty 
and dry. The amoeba when it finds an object, Hows round it, incor|)orateB it, and 
oozes on. Many of our nationalist friend.s desire an amoeboid central government. 
Separate electorate is to us the foundation of our political existeime. Once it In 
taken away, the community will bo represented by the Karindas. Mukhtars, servants, 
and hirelings of Hindus, with Muslim names, and non-Muslim sympathy, interest, 
convictions, and obligations. Cultural safeguards witliout representation of our 
community in the legislatures through persons who enjoy our conlidciu'c are barren, 
futile and useless. Who is going to urge their entorcement ? How will such 
safeguards be implemented ? Obviously only through the organised will and eoni- 
bin^ efforts of our representatives in the legislatures. Will persons who owe their 
election to Hindu votes speak a word in favour of their cn-religionis|s ? Has it. not 
l>een the sad experience of the reforms since P.)2J that only a tew Muslims have 
been elected from mixed constitueneies, and thosi' who have been snccesslnl have 
done little or nothing for their Hindu voters ? The time for argument is pa^^t. lW<> 
cannot go on arguing for over. There is a time for argument as there is a lime 
for decision. Our community has decided after a most careful and iliorough consi- 
deration of its i>eculiar position in this country that separate electorate is vital to its 
political existence. 

Concluding his address the Presid-mt once more ndmied to the Muslim Nationa- 
list party in the following words : — 

(tentlemen, 1 have referred elsewhere to the ])rinei]»les and jirogress ol tla* so- 
called ]\Iu8lira Nationalist Party. The party launched its campaign amidst tin* 
rattling drum, the elamorous war-pipe, and far-e<hoing liorn of the Hindu press, 
and the Congress leaders. An organi^jcd campaign was started, and the pages of 
these papers were splashed with enormons headlines. l^nuiscly, the same tactics 
had been employed at the All-parties (kinvention which met at Lucknow . in P)1?S 
and which passed the ill-starred Nehru Keporf. History has repeated itself, 
and the new party has followed the fate of the Nehru Report. Its meetings are 
confined to a hundfiil of its supporters, and arc invariably held iii cnHclavp, Why . 
bimpiv because the proec'ss of Muslim solidarity in India has gone forward with 
a noble, even epic majority, tilling the whole stage of the Indian continent with 
movement. The threads of Muslim sentiment and Muslim political policy run unbroken 
to every nook and corner of the land like the nerve of a single body transmitting 
thought and purpose with instant precision. It is this jiervasive feeling whieli accounts 
for me total failure of the new party. The ditrerenco among Muslims of various 
proviiiees have completely disappeared, and a conception of Muslim India has been 
evolved which has annihilated all proviiieiul jiaroehial and class Imrriers amongst ns. 
Hr. Ansnri does not know' this, and if he does, he does not like to admit it. 


i^ECOXD nAY—J2th. jn.Y W:il 

The second day s session of the Conference met al in the morning when 
the chief resolution was passed enthusiastically. 

The Conference gave practically unanimous support to the Muslim demands 
formulated at the Delhi Albfnuia Muslim C^oriferenco in January 1929 and re- 
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PROCEEUINOIS AND RESOLUTIONS 


<K ill \ui’il U33U Tho conference eiiiphatiiscd the imperalive necesHiiy ot 
in tho central and provincial legialatiirea ana ioBiated on Mualima 
KOparatc maiority of Hoata in the Bengal Legislative Council on a population 

Sb Cl furih.‘r cxi.;e«BC<I the opinion ihSt any Beltlcmcnt which red.ne* the 
maiol'itv would never he accepted. i »• i- j *• 

Another resolution urged the strengthening of Bengal Muslim representation ai 
I he Round Table Conference whilst another called for statutory fixation of the 
proportion of Muslims in the Bengal Public Services. , . , ^ , 

The main resolution, which was moved by khan Bahadur Azi/ul HaqU(‘, pointed 
out that Muslims were willing to abolish separate electorates immediately if that was 
possible but they realise<l suen an action was impossible under the present condition. 
The abolition of separate electorates was dependant entirely on the outlook of this 


majority community. 

Another resolution dealt wiih the various local and provincial (picstions. 

The speakers at the confcrf'iice concentrated their main attention on outlining to 
lh(‘ delegates why they favoured separate electorates. A lively discussion ensued on 
this subject as leaders eunsidered jl th(' most important topic of the conference. 


The U. P. Muslim Conference 

A/J.J//.UU/J- ..V//. A(VI’.ST mj 

The Hcsbioii ul the Umted Provinces Muslim Uonference was held at Allahabad 
on (he >^th. Auf/usf PUl under the presidentship of Maulmia Shaukat AU. 

Soverai inemlM*! ' of the Muslim community. <hiefly those who were members 
ol the Pro\iueial and Ct'iitral J/‘gislatures. and of the Council of t^lnte arrived 
Irom pla<e> biwond llie United Provinces in order to attend the Conference. 
Prominent among those present at the conference were bt‘sides the president. 
Mr. M. A. .linnah. Mr. IJusain Imam. Uaja of ?!^alcrapur, Hafiz Hidayat 
Hussain. Maiilvi Nisarulla, i\Ir. Sahmat Khan. Maulana Abdul Khair, Maulann 
Shall Ddoodi. Nawali Mehdi Ab Khan, Mr. Muhammad Sadiq. Nnwabi Abdul 
Hati/, Mr. Mufti Sadiq Ali. R.'ija Syed Ahmad Ali Khan. Syed Aizaz 

Hasool, t'aiitaiii Shi’r Muhammad. Nawab Muhammad Ismail Khan, Mr. Masood 
Ahmad, Mr. Zakir Ali, Dr. Shafaat Ahmad. Haii Syed Muhammad Hussain, Syed 
Zahur \hniad, Maulana Vilayal llu.>ain, Mr. Zultiiianillah and Nawab Muhammad 
Vusut. Minister of J.ocal Sc ff-t luvernment of the Ibiilcd Provinces. 

'J'iic ('onfereine opened at about 8 p.m. In the course of his observa* 

lions a.s Chairman of the Reception Uonimittec. Dr. iShafaat Ahmad Khan 
reieiTod brietly to the nrent situation in India, reiterated his view that the Delhi 
resolution <,f the .\11-Jtidia Muslim Uonference was the minimum demand of the 
Muslim India and also hinted at the situation in Kashmir, which, he alleged, was 

critiea.1 and was such that it called for concerted action on behalf of Muslim 

organisations outside the state. 


Preaidential Address 

Maulana Shaukat AU spoke for about half an hour, extempore, in vernacular, but 

1 )rior to his Boeech, he handed over to the press typed copies of a statement, which 
10 described as nis presidential address. Several points <'ontained in that statement 
were touched by him in his extempore speech. 

In tho course of his extempore speech the Maulana emphasised the need 
for the Muslims to organize themselves, to collect funds for the service of the 
community and to encourage Muslim industries and Muslim trade by making 
purchases from Muslim shops. The following is a summary of the presidential address 
which the Maulana handed over to the press : — 

‘We can do nothing if we are not united and put all our united strength in the 
constructive programme we have before us. I consider this branch of work more 
important than anything else that we can do at this juncture, 
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*Siuce 1 Baw clearly the working of the minds of the Congress leaders in Bombay, 
r have hardly any hope left in them for cool thinking or any wise solution of our 
problems. I regret T)r. Ansari and other Muslim 1‘rieiuls in the CongreBS are 
wparently in a mess from which they cannot get out. On the invitation of Mr. 
Gandhi I went to see him and at his reriuest spoke befort* the Working Committee 
also. I was given to understand that he and the Congress Working Committee realieed 
the importance and seriousness of the situation, and would meet our wishes in a 
courageous and generous spirit, lint I found that they gave us a big niece of stone 
instead of a small loaf of bread that we had asked for and this piece of stone was an 
old friend very familiar to us, during the last three yenv>'. Our good old triend the 

Nehru Report which was supposed to have been bniii*^! det'p in the Kavi at J^ahore 

was broiignt into life again. The Congress can keep it. The Muslims have no need 
for it. Therefore, it is more than necessary for ns to sink our petty differenecs. 
forgetting even the Round Table Confcreuce ; and de\ote all onr energies ,in improv- 
ing the intenuil condition of our Muslim brethren in all (‘orners of India. Inspite 
of what our Muslim Congress friends and old <o-work(‘rB say about their 
strength iu the country, those who work day and night with the Musalmans—as 1 
do know very well that the number ot their snjiponcrs ihoiigh very loud 
and vocal is so small that they hardly come up to one or two jmt cent of 
the whole population of Muslim India. Some body rightly remarked that 
there were more shepherds than sheep in that gronji. I * wish tliem luck 

with all their intelligence. Tliey have been wandering in the wilderness 

for three years and I have no doubt that before long they would realise that 
they have neen made a cat'siiaw by Mr. Gandhi and their Congress co-uorkers 1 
Lave seeu with my own eyes that even tin* best (»f them liave no nositioii in the Con- 
gress and even men of Dr, Ansari'^ position do not count much because he gave 
them manv a time honest advice, for j>eaee and good-^^ill .but ai>i>aiTntIy the more 
iiBeful and easily influciioed opinion of Maulaun Abul Kalarn .V/ad carries mon* 
weight in the Congress Working Committee than the group headed by Dr. Ansari 
who still commands respect for his personal eharacter, courage* and honesty, tliongli 
his views do not find many supporters amongst tlie Muslims in tin* (anintry. There 
is not the least doubt that an overwhelming niajunty of Mussalman> ‘-tantl * by t tic 
demands of the All-India Muslim (’onfeivnce formiilatcd at Deihi. 

The last three years have unfortunately separated Hindus ami Mimlims a great 
deal and there is iio doubt that the two big eommuiiiiie^ have no conlidemr in each 
other. The recent sad and tragic happenings in Benarc'-. Mii/.ajiur. Agra. .Mlababad 
and specially at (’awnporo have made these Icclings still more bitter. I am 
emphasising this fact tor the simple reason that no one should elo^c Jps cvis to tin* 
real condition of things. We mitsl face tacts and then try t.. timl oiu a remedy that 
could cure and heal wounds. 

T have tried my best a*^ a Mnssalman and as an Indian nho ha*- -oine love lui 
his country, and who has also made somt sacrilicc for it. Why eannol the majority 
community M’hich boasts that it loves if*- motlu'rlaiid and wants to gain freedom 
share it with all those who live in it— why can it not satisfy the demands of the 
Muslims, depressed classes and other minorities who are anxious about their fniureV 
Separate electorate is not such a wicked thing as they make out nor is the joint 
electorate such a wonderful boon as would remove all onr diflicult ies. The question 
of electorate does not deserve so much importance as is being givi'n to it to-day. 
Apparently Hindu majority wants to have a say in the election of the minorities. 
Tue minorities having no confidence in the majority, knowing that it had done 
nothing for it.s own kith and kin, the untouchables, tor centuries, have no desire to 
increase the number of depressed people in the country. For this reason they want 
separate electorate for such time as would give them full opportunities to organise 
its iniernal position and also sec clearly if there is an imi>rovement in the generosity 
and good-will of the Hindu niajoritv. What harm would happen to Hindus if the 
Musliin and depressed class demana of separate electorate was accepted? The Hindu 
majority (caste Hindus) would elect their own members. Nobody wants separate 
electorate for ever. It is in the hands of the majoritv community to show by its 
conduct that it wants to its utmost to win the couiideiice of the minorities. If they 
do that, they will be serving the motherland: otherwise useless self-praise and 
crowmg of nationalism would not carry them very far. I do believe that the 
Muslim community, inspite of what has happened in the way of aggressive 
prop^anda by the Congrees and the Hindus and in spite of the communal riots, 
would be satisfied to make peace if their modest demands as formulated at Delhi 
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l>y the All-India Muslim Conference were accej)ted. If the ('ongresH agrees to give 
Muslims ten clear years for internal organisation with separate electorate, then they 
would probably consent to bury separate electorate for good and accept joint 
electorates at first with the late Mauiana Mohammad Ali s formula and when 
good-will and i)cacc prevailed, drop the conditions and accept undiluted and 
unconditional joint electorate. 'lo-day Muslims arc quite justified in demanding 
separate electorates. 

‘I have great personal sympailiv with the 7 million of depressed clu^.^es and when 
I heir leaders came to see me both at Lombay and Madras. I willingly on behalf 
of Muslims ofi’ered them hearl-felt symi>athy and promiserl them any help that we 
rould give them in their latidable efibrts for their uplift. The caste Hindus having 
not done their duty l>y tVicm, to-day tb»*ir backward brothers have no faith in them. 
They also want separate (‘kM'torat“s as they know by experience that tliey have no 
(’hance in an open contest against the better edncut*<d. the better organised and the 
more powerful ea.ste Hindus. It is no use putting hand*< on one’s heart and 
shouting at the top oi voice that \vc are rationalists and want to give other com- 
munities a chance. An ounce of jiractiee is bctt(‘r than a j)ound of theory. Thi^ 

refusal of the majority to concede to the wishes of tin- minorities goes to prove that 
they arc selfish aiul want to keep all jiower in tin ir own hands and desire to 
perpetuate their domination. Every one talks of surrender and blank cheques 
printiHl (»n ‘Swadeshi paper' and written by ‘Sw’adeshi i>en‘. but no body really 
gives any such elie<mc and evui when limy do give any. they arc unsigned. 

To our depressed class leaders I t»*Il frankly that Muslims are much too l>u>y 
ill improving their own condiiions and have no designs of camverting them to Islam. 
We want to become better and ( iod- tea ring Muslims. Therefore we have no dehigim 
on other ]>eopU‘'s faith. Islam keeps an open board on which ativ onisidcr can 
<’om<‘ in and j(»in them by accepting the onenc'S's ol ('»od and th*' Prophetship ot 
Muluimmad (Hod's j)eace be on him). * 

We have no high or low caste: all are here e.iual in the eyes of t -o l and li- wlij 
tmeys his Master best and serves mankind has the highest c.i-ic ainon-j^t 
Whenever any Hindu umi (Tuistian or Earsee or .lew leels the cal! of faith, f-'l.im 
will receive them with open ariii" and gi\e tlmm tqual statn-. Ihii oui 
t^ornn teaches ilicn- is no compulsion in taith.' To-day \vc glidl\ 

aece]»t to give our ilci)resft.ed clas>- brotheis all help in their i)oIitical find 
-ocial struggle. .\nd thc> havt- also promised to give u-*. a- much 

^ui)}>ort as they take. 1 desire here to malo- the same oiler to the caste Hindu^^ and 
people of other taitlis. i omc and make- an honouralde i>eace and yon will tind 
Muslims honouiMble trietui" and companions. At tht‘ same time we ^^ant to tell all 
that we would not aceepi an\ rubordinate po.-^ition in the fnlnre eonstitntion of India 
nor would W'e tolerate any hnllying or domination. 

I, along with my brother visited Engfiirid for the firs; time la>t year. When ^^e 
leached there in Novfmher and I sought opporfunitics (»f interviewing responsible 
lOngllMhmen. 1 loiiml that they were nerious about the -•ucce.-'i of lht‘ new constitu- 
tion which they were g"ine to drali. Hut after working wiih the princes and the 
eomrnoners of 'India llie\ rcali-icnl that India wa*' capable and wc could be trusted. 
When wc left England after the close of the first session of the Kound Table 
(inference in .lanuary. India then oi'cupied a very high position in the estimation 
of the Tkiglish i^eople. 'The ( Jandhi-Irwin talk was a hopeful sign but what has 
happened since then I am afraid has hardened the public opinion in England 
against India, and Mr. Oandlii and the Congress alone arc responsible for this 
ehaiige. However, yon should not lose hope : England realizes that India has 
advanced a great deal and I am sure the different elements like Princes. Liberals. 
Muslims ana other niinoiiiies would give solidarity to any arrangements that may 
he made between England and India and would guarantee peace and order and 
good government. England is in a mood to make pence, and it wrould be 
criminally wrong not to make every possible effort for honourable understanding and 
peace. 

Mr. Gandhi and the Congress must realize that they are making a great mistake 
in not accepting the terms which the Muslims and other minorities have put forth. 
We have made and are making every day honest efibrts for an understanaing but so 
far have met with no success. If we do not put any united demands then British 
people would have to decide between us. and if they give less than what India 
deserves the fault would be partly theirs and partly of those who have stood against 
a reasonable and fair understanding. I would tell Gandhiji and his co-workers for 
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the last time that neither his civil disobedience movement nor his picketinf^ of 
forei| 2 :n cloth nor any of his work would succeed even for a week if the two Rreat 
communities and the minorities do not arrive at a fair and workable understanding 
which in ray opinion could only come if India including the Htates. the inajority 
and minority communities and the Rritish people arc all satisfied and every body 
gets a fair and square chance. 

In conclusion, I would beg of Muslims to keen the door of honourable peace open. 
If our 13 points are accepted the final solution about the electorates can be easily 
solved with the help of the late Maulana Muhammad Ali’s formula —after ten years 
of separate electorates— which period would give us time to make up our deficiencicM. 
Wc could devote all cur time and resources for preparing our people to work in n 
way that would make our country's future certain. i)caccful. and glorious. 

sEcoxi) ^rt/r-sTi93i 

The second day's sitting of ihc (.inference was resumed on the next day. 
the 9M Auqi(i<t. in the morning under the presidency of the Kaja of i^alcmporc. 
Maulana Shaiikat Ali having left Allahabad for elsewhere. 

Mr. Jinnah addressed the Conference at the outset. He wanted to make 
it clear that he was not a delegate nor a member of the All-Parties * Contcrenta. 
nor did he belong to the exeeiitivc board of the A. I. Muslim Conference. 
But when he received the invitation of the Secretary of the exeeiitivc board 
of lb‘* All-India Muslim (’onference, he fell that it was his duly, as 
he had been nulling his views before the various leaders in Bombay, both 
Hindus and Muhammadans, that he should come to Allahabad and put his views 
before the executive board. When he ‘iinived at Allahabad, Mr. Jiiinah added, he 
learnt that they W’crc holding the session ot the United Proxinecs Muslims' 
Conference and he was asked to be i)re8ent and he acce]>ted the invitation to be 
present as a visitor. 

Proceeding Mr. .linnah said : "The first thing that I wish to tell you is that ii 
is HOW' ahsohiteiy essential and vital that Muslims should stand unitid. FiU" 
Heaven's sake close all your ranks and files and stop this inlerneeine war. I iirml 
this most vehemently and I pleaded to the best of my ability before 1 >r. Ansari. Mr. 
T. , 1 . K. i^herxvani.* Maulana Abul Kalam .\/.ad and Hr. Syed Mahmud. I hope 
that before I leave the shores of India I shall hear the good news that whatever 
may be our differences, whatever may be our convn tions between om selves, thi!' 
tiot the moment to quarrel between futrselves. 

‘Another thing 1 want to tell you is this, i'here is a eerlain section of the 
pitSB, (here is a certain section of the Hindus, who constantly misrepresent me in 
various ways. I was only reading the smech ot Mr. (Jatidhi this morning and Mr. 
fJandhi said that he loves Hindus and Muslims alike. I again say standing here 
on this platform that although I may not put lorward that claim but I do jiuf 
forward this honestly and sincerely that I want fair j)lay betwein the Iwn 
communities.” 

Continuing further the s])eaker said ; As to the most important (luestioii. 
which to my mind is the question of Hindu-Musliin Kettlenicnt — all I can say to 
you is that I honestly believe that the Hindus should concede to the Muslims a 
majority in the Punjab and Bengal and if that is conceded, I think, a settlement 
can be arrived at in a very short time. 

‘The next question that arises is one of separate vs. joint electorates. As mosi 
of you know, if a majority is conceded in the Punjab and Bengal, I would 
personally prefer a settlement on the basis of joint ek'ctorate. (Applause.) But I 
also know that there is a large body of MuslimB— and I believe a majority of 
Muslims — who are holding on to separate electorate. My position is that I would 
rather have a settlement even on the footing of separate electorate, hoping and 
trusting that when we work our new constitution ana when both Hindus and 
Muslims get rid of distrust, suspicion and fears and when they pet their freedom, 
wc would rise to the occasion and probably separate electorate will go sooner than 
most of us think. 

‘Therefore, I am for a settlement and peaeo among I the Muslims first ; I am fur 
a settlement and peace between the Hindus and Mahomedans. This is not a time 
for argument, not a time .for propaganda work and not a time for embittering 
feelings between the two communities, ^ause the enemy is at the door of both ol 
us and I say without hesitation that if the Hmdu-Muslim question is not settled, I 
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have 110 doubt that the British will have to arbitrate and that he who arbitrates 
will keep to himself the substance of power and authority. Therefore, I hope they 
will not vilify ino. After all, Mr. Gandhi himself says that he is willing to give the 
Muslims whatever they want, and my only sin is that I say to the Hindus give to 
the Muslims only 14 points, which is much less than the “blank ch(^iue“ which Mr. 
(4andhi is willing to give. I do not want a blank cheque, why not concede the 14 
points ? When randit Jawaharlal Nehru says ‘ Give us a blank cheque”, when Mr. 
Patel says “Give us a blank cheque and we will sign it with a Swadeshi pen on a 
Swadeshi paper” they are not eominunalists and I am a coinmunalist I I say to 
Hindus not to misrepresent everybody. I hope and trust that we shall be yet in a 
position to settle the question whieh will bring peace and happiness to the millions 
in our country. 

One thing’ more 1 want to trll yon and I have done. During the time of the 
Round Table (’onference,— if is now an open book and anybody who cares to read 
it can learn for hims«‘If~I observed the one and the only principle and it was that 
when 1 left the shores of Bombay I said to the poojde that 1 would hold the 
interests of India sacred, nnu believe mt* — if you care to read the proceedings of 
the (/Onfenniee, I am not bragging because I have done my duty— that I have 
loyally and faithfully fulfilled iny promise to the fullest extent and I venture to 
say that if the (.’ongfess or Mr. ftniulbi can get anything more than 1 fought for, 1 
w<mld congratulate them.’ 

Goncluaing Mr. .rinnah said thai they must <-oine to a settlement, they must 
liecome friends eventually and he, therefore, appeahxl to the Muslims to show 
moderation, wisdom and concilintitm, if possible, in the deliberation^ that might 
take place and the resolutions that might be passe<] at the eonferencc. 

Mr. Ilifhtyai Hussain having briefly explained Mr. Jinnah’s spcivh^in Hindus- 

tani moved the following resolution, which* he descrilas.! as 'fhe life and soul' of 
the Goiih‘roiKH' : — 

“The (’onferetice of th- rnited Provinces Muslims ri'itcrates the resolution of the 
All India Muslim ( onfereiiee held on April 5 and (5 at Delhi containing the Muslini 
demands and d^^ lares on behalf of the Muslims ot the I'liitt'd Provinces that until 
tluse demands, whieh are the minimum, are fulfilKsl Muslims will not he eatisfied. 
'riiis Conferonee al.^'O warns the (tovcTiinient that if on any pretext the Muslims in 
any j>roviuees are deprived ot the righn which they enjoy till now and whieh thio 
eonsid(‘r ossiMitial for their protection, the Government would l>e responsible for the 
unrest that may ,.bo caused among the Muslims by the deprivation of theii 
rights.* 

Mr. Xi.sariillah seconded and Maulvi Mazlianuldin. Maiilana Hasrat Mohani and 
.\awab Khanqap Husain siipportal the n^oliitioii. 

Khan Bahadur Xawah Maidvi Mehdi Hasan llizvi moved an amendment to iht* 
etlecf that in tlie sei’ond part of the resolution giving n warning to the Government 
should he added after the W(wd ‘prottstion’ and if the demand< emlxHlii'd in the 
Delhi G»)nferenee res()hilii)u are not aeeeptetl.' 

The ri*solution as amended was put to tin* vote and passed. During the discus- 
sion on the resolmion the Raja ot Salerapur left thi' chair asking Maulana Hasrat 
Mohani to preside and at that stage large number of the .audience also left with 
the result that when the n^olution which was said t > be the life and soul of the 
Conference, was put to the vote, the attendance at the C’onferenec hail fallen 
<onsideral)ly. 

The Conference was adjourned at this stage at 'about 11-30 a. m. and the business 
was n'flumed at about H p. ra. under the presidentship of the Raja of Salempiir and 
concluded after a brief sifting for about an hour. 

At its eoncluding sitting the Conference recordetl a condolence resolution on the 
deaths of Maulana Muhammad Ali, the Mtdiaraja of Mahmudabad and Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, and another recommending to the AlMudia Muslim Board that the 
Muslim roprestMitatives attending the Round 'Fable Conferonee be warned that 
nothing less than the demands cmbodi(*d in the resolution of the All-India Muslim 
Conference passed in ,1 an nary. 1929. would be accept able to the Muslims of India. 

Another resolution urged ih.at the Muslims should organi.sc themselves without 
further delay in order to be able to protect their rights and with this end in view 
the (Conference constituted a committee of the following members to frame a pro- 
gramme of work, to tour in the districts to organise the Muslims, to open branches 
of the Conferetjco in each district and to enlist volunteers ; - 
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The secretary and the president of the United Provinces Musliin Conference. 
Mauinna Abdul Majid, Syed Muhammad Husain, Maiilana Mazharuddin, Mr. 
/ahnr Ahmad and Maulana* Hasrat Mohani. 

The Cawnpore board controversy was the snl)jcct matter of another ivsolii- 
lioii recorded bv the Conference. The Oonferenc<* viewed with prave anxiety the 
situation created by the si/jn board cotil rovers v and protested apiinst the district 
authorities for not removin;;^ the si^n board. The Conference believed that the ofiicinl 
indifference in the inatier was <nie to the fear of the niajorily cornninnity. TIn‘ 
Conference, therefore, uri^ed that the authorities should take steps to remove 
the sip.li board without further delay to enable the Muslims to bury their tazins and 
thus furnish a proof of justice and fair play on their part. 

At the eoiiclusion of the sittinp: (he i>fesident (Raja of Salcinpur) and Sv(mI 
Zahur Ahmed, the sccrctar\ of the lUveption Comniittc(\ Ithanked those who had 
helped in the orpanisai ion of tin* Conference. 

At none of the meeiinps In-ld in connection with the conference was the niidicnc( 
even a thousand. Accordinp lo an oflicc-bcnrt*r of thi* reception committed 
aiTanpomciits w’crc made for alxnit (‘At ^cais and althoiiph adniis.sion was by 
means of tickets then* was in reality jio strictness in rcspi'ct of admis.sion^so tar 
as Muslims >\ere coiicenuxl. Even th^n on no occasion 'wtwe idl tin* strata full. 

When the rosolutioiis were dis( im>,.'(l the att(*ndanec was hardly ah<*nt ami 
it fell down to al)i)ut P’ttt only at the com-ludinp mectinc of th** (’liiitVrcnce. I'vi'n 
when tli“ very first icsolntion about the Muslim'' dcmaiuC. nhicli was des(‘iil)(Ml a'* 
:he life Mild soul' of the ( onference. was niovcil t/oi nmnlMT of audience Inul 
eonsi(.ler;J)!y 1 dlen many haviiii', i«‘f( the nicetini' i-i the mi Ni ol d■st■^ssi^)l 
on th'* r» '-ohn ioi.. 


The U. P. Nationalist Muslim Conference 


The United Provim-'s Natiouali''t Moslem Coiilm-cnet' wa- hclil at .Meerut on the 
y^V/, Ju{// liU»l under the ]we''idcney ot l>r. ."^yed Mahmooil, who rifiuesti'd l>r. .M. 
A. Ansari aiul Maulana Alml Kalam" .Vzad to’ a Idres^; i]ie i:{ithsrinp before he 
(leliveretl his presidential addiX'ss. 

Dr. Ansari in the cuurs* ot liis sjwech luittlv relerreil tn the lead piveii to the 
country by the Nationalist Moslem party repaidiiie the hulution ot the Hindti- 
Mnsleni-Sikh (lUestion and the part played hy the represent alive." ot the Nationalist 
Moslem party in hammering out the resolution jm^'^ed by the ('onpress Workiiip, 

(’ommittec recently lield at lionilmy. He pointed out ilie salient featUH's in the 

resolution ami showt^l liovv it identical with the resolution passed hy ilie 

.Nationalist Moslem ( 'onfcren<*c lield at Lucknow, lb* mmited out tin' advantapes in 
the Mussalmaiis in particular and to the mas"e.s oi jieople in liie eotiniiy in 
pcneral of universal adult siiflVap**. He einphiisised absolute justice uml fairm-ss ot 
such wide fraiiehise to the jieople of India when they were domandinp; complctt' 
responsible povernment. He particularly ]>ointed out how iinlair any franchise based 
on economic proimds would be to the poorer elas.«es and masses when no such 
distinction was made at a time when recruitment was made bu* the defence of the 
country except physical fitness and the fact ot the person boinp ot adult ape. 
Neither would it be fair to the womanhood of India which had risen to a lieipht in 
the last strupplc for the freedom of the country hardly maintained in any other 
eountry at a moment of countrywide national crisis. (Opponents of adult franchise 
had not th(‘ courage to do so in au open manner. They resorted to such feeble 
objections as mechanical di/liciilties of unwieldy electoral area, purdah system, and 
the most ludicrous of all objection, namely, discrepancy in the adult population of 
ihe Moslems, compared to the other communities. He sliowed ineonsistencics in 
their demand for i*oruplete responsible goverument on the one hand and their 
hesitancy in undergoing expense and trouble in makinp suitable arrangements for 
the voting of men and women v»'t€rs on the other hand, ff Moslem women could 

vote with ease and eomfotm in Egypt keeping their veil on in special booths 

juanaged by women so could Indian women. Adult franchise was the only elective 
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method of giving political power ii» the hiindt< of the people of India at large and to 
prevent itft going into the handa of r few interested individuala. It waa the only 
guarantee for upUfiing of the poor and the down-trodden Indian raasaca and to raise 
tnidr 90 (’ial and economic level. 

Regarding joint electorates which was the sttiond basic principle in the scheme, 
he stn-Hsed the point that coininiinuiism and communal mentality could never be 
uprooted without joint electorates. The acceptance of the principle of separate 
olcctoratcs would mean the acceptance of safeguards placed in the hands of the 
white huivfiiUTiey and the perpetuation of rule of them. Those who insisted on 
fiopiirate elect orates at the sacrifice of Moslem majority in the Punjab and Bengal 
were certainly not friends ol MnsalmanB nor of their country, for they were willing 
to Hnerince Ixith for loaves and fishes and were in reality* the henchmen of the 
i»nreaiiern<’y in vvhose interests they were trying to throw dust in the eyes of the 
MusHalmanH. 

C'onld one ask the Moslems of India il these ialse champions ot their rights 
liad ever stood by th<*m in their hour*^ of trial and tribulations? Where were 
they during th*' Trijtoly War, the Turko-Halkan War and the Khliafat 
nphe;ivjd I’hosr valiant knights were put ‘Siting their lucrative profe-kSions 

.•Old drawing llicir fat salarirs, never caring a j(»t what aguish the Moslems of India 

• ullcrcd iroin; never eontiibuting a pi *c to funds raised in aid of the aick aud 

•^nflenng Mns‘,aiinans ; in vei giving a iin'iiieiit b attention or thought to them, but 
lather ridiculing those who giving their all in aid of the Moslem people. They 

ivent, ev(‘n turtln'i nnd aid* d 1 he hureaticracY. They represented no niie hut tbeui- 

uelves. Thev liad no inierest at he irl hut their own. Tliey might bueceed in iheii 
aileinpt to puck the Hound I ni)!*- P’oii ferine •. Th< y might i rv to exclude the voice 
of Nalionulisi MnsMaiinuus at dis^nsmuns m England, hut they \M*uld nevei succeed 
in ftih'iicing it foe th*- Nafionulisi MiHsalinans Tft-das '*poke for*the whole of India, 
Hindus Aloslrms and '^ikhs and all (('hcers) 

Dr. Mahmood's PrefidentUl Addreti 

Zo, M.ihfuuu.i, in his pieHid<‘nt lal uddresM. <iaid: The Hmdii'.Moslein prohlem ha* 
taconx* N(‘rj coinidcx juni klifliculi. lint i<i iii\ mind u is no pioblem at all. It is 
illogical ami Ini' no ii.eis citln'i on principh- or on pri'i^edont. The prohlem owes 
Its unpuitaiice lo a lew imltvidnal*' wito scent danger ai every step of progress. 
The psych'ilogniil Itasis ol the {.'I’oolein is tin* iunigiimry fear of injustice, oppression 
and fvrann> ol the Hindu niijoruv. liut on closer examination, we will Hnd that 
the Moeleiij nniHHcs whose intcic-is mir leaders pretend |r> saleguard have no tuar 
of the Hindus. Piic only pioy^raninie ol the eominunidistH mo tar has luvn Mf-parate 
icpieM'-i.i.'iiion h\ religion m demoeiatic iiiMtitntionH and in public ser^ id's. The 
.Moslem youth ha- been ‘•houn the easieM and the ehenpest way ot looking foi 
hackdooi oppoi t uiiilie-i nnd then nmhilioii has ii-eeucd cheek their intellect has 
^toppl'd, heart sm ulicreii and energy eooiM*d up. I'hus ttie Imckhone ol the Mosleiii 
eoiumuniiy has iuaai broken ih<“ manhood of Islam iuHulted and there Is hardly aii\ 
Moslein wdih a Hoaiing intellect and genius in India to-day. 

The urogramme ol sipnraie representution has killed the spirit ot eoiu|.)etitJon 
that adils ze.st to hie and makes lifi* worth living and hringM out ihi‘ heat, noblest 
and greatest in man. It has arresied natural aud healths growth of public spirit 

among the Mu salmaus. It has made the Muslim weaker and the Hindu jealous. 
Hiiring the lust 2U yarb .MoMlem repreMeniarives have prodiieini nothing that could 
advance iht* cause ot education, health ami tvonomie wtdfare ot poor sullering 
MuHHulmans who are unfortunate victims ol so many evils that have grown round 
them. Coiumnnities do not grow unlesM they come into clash with the strong 
and the hravi‘. Our re})re8cntiiii\es have avoided clash and conflict and thus helped 

the stagnation of the current oi vigorous life of our community. C'omtnou 

electorates on the other hand will draw' out the heat and noblest that is in the 
-MoHlein society. It will consolidate the Mo.slcms even as a minority community. 
It will eomp(*rihc Hindus to win .Moslem voters and thus they will have lo realise 
that the Mo.slcms are indiMptmaahle for their existence. It will make the Moslem 
stronger and the Hindu more loving toward^' Mussalmans. 

Dr. .Mahmood howvwer did not ilnnk that the queatiou of electoratet or 
representation in councils was the real troulde which cogitated the hearts of the 
.Moslem masses. It was the alarmingly growing poverty which prevented their 

3Q 
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children from getting benefitB of education. There one way open to uh, that in 
through Indian freedom. 

The Congress resolution on fundamental rights passed at Karachi will benefit the 
poorer classes in the country and specially Ik If)lcss Miissalinans. He concluded 
saying: — The Nationalist Moslem party wants the Mussalmans to stand on their own 
legs and be self-respecting people. The t'ofigrcHs has not conceded the demands for 
separate electorates because we opposed it. One-third sealn in the (Antral Lt^gis- 
Jature would have meant deadlock as far as the Hiklis are eoncerned. We all get 
equal rights with the Hindus if we tlirow ourseivt's whole-heartedly in the 
struggle.’ 


The Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference 

LAEORE~-2-iTlL OC7'(fBKR lu'U 

The Punjab Nationalist Muslim Conference oj>ened at the Bradlaiigh Hall. Lahore 
on ihe 24ih. October 19*11. Owing to Manlann Abui Kalani A/ad’s illnr s^ Dr. Anwuii 
was elected president. About delegates thionthout fin- Punjal> attended the 

eonferenee. 

Chairman's Address 

R-eiteraling and reaflirniing the conviction and the pcditical faith ol his party. 
Malik Barkat AH, Chairman of the Reeeptiot: Committee ol the Conhreuee. said 

We believe, first and foremost in the full freedom ;iii(l hohonr of India. India, 
the country of our birth and the place with which all oiir iiu>«t vahitd and dearly 
cherished associations are knit, must claim ii.s first place in onr atl'-ftieii and in oiir 
desires. We refuse to be parties to that sinister tvjM*o{ piopagamla whirh would try tt» 
appeal to ignorant sentiment by professing to be ^iusliln first jUiil Indian afterwards! To 
us, a slogan of this kind is not only bare, meaningless < ant. but downriirht mischievous. 
We cannot conceive of Islam in its best and last interests as in ;)n\ way inimical 
to or in conflict with the best and permanent mtoresis ol India. India and Islam 
in India are identical, and whatever is to tiu' detriment of India, must, from the nature 
of it, be detrimental to Islam whether ee.>nomi< ally. politically, soci.illy or even 
morally. Those politician^, therefore, are a class ‘of false jirojihets and nt bottom 
the foes of Islam, who talk of any inherent eonfliet between Islam and the w* Ifare of 
India. Further, howsoever much our sympathy with our Muslini brethien outside India 
i. e. the Turks and the Egyptians or the Arabs,— and it a sentiment which is at 
once noble and healthy.— wc can never allow that symjiatliy to work to the detri- 
ment of the essential interests of India. Our sympathy, in faet. with those countries 
can only be valuable to them if India as the son rec, nursery and fountain of that 
sympathy, is really great. And if ever the time comes! (Jad foriiid, when any 
Muslim Power from across the Frontier chooses to enslave India and snatch away 
the liberties of its people, no amount of pan-Islamic feeling, whatever it may mean, 
can stand in the way of Muslim India fighting shoulder to shotilder with non- 
Muslim India in defence of its liberties. 

Let there be, therefore, no misgivings of any kind in that respett in any non- 
Muslim quarters. I am conscious that a certain class of narrow-minded Hindu 
politicians is constantly harping on the bogey of an Isbiniic danger to India from 
beyond the N. W. Frontier passes, but I desire to repeal that such statements and 
such fears are fundamentally wrong and unfounded. Mu.slim India shall as much 
defend India’s liberties as non-Muslim India, even if the invader liappens to be a 
follower of Islam. 

Next, we not only believe in a free India hut we also believe in a united India— 
not the India of the Muslim, not the India of the Hindu or the Hikb, not the India 
of this community or of that community but the India of all. And as this is our 
abiding faith, we refuse to be parties to‘ any division of the India of the future into 
a Hindu or Muslim India. However much the conception of a Hindu and a 
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Muslim India may appeal to and send into frenzied ccstasiea abnormally orthodox 
mentalitiea of cither party, wc offer our full-throated opposition to it, not only 
because it is sinnularly unpractical and utterly obnoxious but becauso it not only 
sounds the death-knell of all that is noble and lasting in modern political activity 
in India, but is also contrary to and opposed to India’s chief historical tradition. 

India was one in the days of Asnka and Chandragupta and India remained one 

even when the sceptre and rod of Imperial sway passed from Hindu into Moghal 
or Muslim hands. And India shall remain one when we shall have attained the 
object of our desires and reached those uplands of freedom, where all the light 
illuminating us shall not be reflected glory out shall be light proceeding direct as 
it were from our very faces. 

The conception ‘of a divided India, which Sir Mohammad Iqbal put forward 
recently in the course of his presidential utterance from the platfrom of the League 
at a time when that body had virtually become extinct and ceased to represent free 
Islam — I am glad to be able say that Sir Mohammad Iqbal has since recanted it — 
must not therefore delude anybody into thinking that that is Islam’s conception 
of the India to be. Even if Dr. Sir Mohammad Iqbal had not recanted 

it as something which eonld not be put forward by any sane person, I should 

have em}>hatically aj)d unh» sitatiiigly npudiated it as something foreign to the genius 
and the sjurit of ilu' rising generation of Islam, and I really deem it a proud duty 
to affirm to-day that not only must there be no division of India into communal 
provinces but ihat boili Islam and Hinduism must run coterminously with the 

noundaries of India and must not be cribbed, cabined and confined within any 

shorter bounds, 'fo the same category as Dr. Iqbal's conception of a Muslim India 
and a Hindu India, belnngH the sinister proposal of some Sikh communalists to 
partition and divide the Punjab. 

With a creed so e.vpansive. namely a free atid united India. Vith its people _ all 
enjoying in equal measure and ^uthoiit any kinds of distinctions and disabilities 
the protection of lavs made }>y tlie chosen rcprescntaiives of the people on the wid- 
est possible ba^is ot a true demeuTacy, namely, adult franchise, and through the 
medium of joint electoral* s, — and an administration charged with the duty of an 
imparti.'d execution ol the la\\s. fully accountable for its actions, not to a distant or 
remote rarliamcnt of foreigners but to the chosen representativts of the land, — you 
would net ex|Mct me to enter into the details and lav before you. all the colours of my 
picture. %\n(l 1 should have really liked to con elude my general observations on 

the aims ami objects of tlic Natiotljdist Muslim Party here, were it not that the 

miieh discussed (picstion of joint or srparaic electorates, has to-day assumed propor- 
fions where no publif man can possibly ignore it. 

Whatever may have b(‘< n the \ahic or utility of separate electorates at a time 
uhen jin artiticial’y manipulaf«Hl hi ch- propertied franchise had the effect of conver- 
ting a majority oi the peoi)le in the ]*opu!ation of a province into a minority in the 
electoral roll, and when communal j)assionB and feelings ran particularly high, uni- 
versal distrust j>oisoiiiiig the whole atmos])here like a general and * all-pervading 
miasma,— we feel (hat in the eircumsianccH of lo-day and in the India of the future. 
«e])arale eleclora((s should have no place whatever. 

While the Hindu and the Muslim thus stand Fiparated, armed to the teeth for a 
rommunal conflict, (lie country cannot possibly progress ; you cannot even pull 
together for six inches on tin? road to progress. The reaction of separate elec- 
torates, as we see them on both sides, render it therefore essential, in the interestB 
of all parties concerned, that this division of communities into separate water-tight 
compartments should forthwith disappear from the constitution and their pla^ 
should be taken by a system of joint electorates under which points of contact will 
multiply, the sense of dependence on each other and regard for each other’s euscep- 
tibilities and feelings grow, and gradually though slowly there will come into exis- 
tence a kind of assimilation and coalescence under whose unifying influences the 
Hindus and Muslims will shed their time-old prejudices and begin to think and feel 
as a people with common aims, common objects and common grievances. The extre- 
mists of either side will certainly be eliminated. There will be absolutely no room 
for a Moon jo, a Bhai Parma Nand, a Bhaukat Ali and a Shaft Daoodi. And I say 
it without any reservations whatever that the elimination of such characters from 
the body politic of India shall be a common good. 

It is often said that separate electorates are a kind of protection for the minori- 
ties, and that the protection of minorities is a recognized principle in constitution- 
making. While conceding that minorities arc entitled to be protected by definite 
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provisionb in the constitution, guaranteeing to them the free and unniolestt’d enjoy- 
ment and exercise of their religion, their culture, their script, mid their personal 
laws, and also holding that no minorities should be placed under any disabilities 
whatever, so far as the enjoyment of civic rights is concerned, all people being equal 
in the eyes of the law with no kind of discriminating disability attaching to any, — 
I maintain that the conception or description of sejvarate electorates as a kind of 
protection to minorities is entirely wrong and misleading. The idea at th(‘ bottom 
of all these suggestions and so-called safeguards is the bar that Muslims may not 
be returned to the Councils in the proi)ortion in vhich th<y exist in the jiopiilation. 

Of course, where the franchise is a discriminating one, such a bar is natural and 
legitimate. And I believe it was the working of this high franchise in actual 
practice which led to the demand for separate electorates on ln'lialf of the Muslims. 

No such fear should iiossiblv be entertained to-day. The franchise of to-day is 
cither adult suffrage or at least such lower franchise as will iilact' no communiiy 
at a disadvantage and will maintain the respeetive ratio ot the (liff’cniit coinniunitics 
in the voting register. With this as the M'ly basis ol the clecloral structure, any 
fear of the Muslims not securing the ncjiiisiic number ot seai.s in the legislature’s 
of those provinces where they are in the majoiity i-- c('m}»lettly negaiived. On the 
contrary, even looking at the (jucstion from a narrow point (d view. inmuOy. anv 
good or advantage of the Muslim conimiinity alone ioint cl« ctoraic'' w ith 'adufi 
franchise as the basis, or failing it such* tranehis*- as will rellect the population 
raiio in the voting register, should }‘rc-eminenlly he a Mn‘-lini demand bu’ those 
provinces where the Mu>linia are a majority. But so \ ieious have gri»wn th(‘ inqili- 
cations of our coniniunal outlook that we eaiinot ste our (>\vn good. 

Referring to the ‘Spcetaeiilar Farce’ of the B. T. C'nnfereiiee Malik Baikal Aii 
»aid : What has particularly pained me in the entiit* pnx-eedings of tlie Bound Tahleia 
has been Mahatma Gandhi s appeal to these Muslim riaetionaru ^ in join with him 
in securing Dr. M. A. Ansari's presence at the Conbrence Table. Maljaima fbindhi 
should have either not left India without In. Ansan or in l'a>i should not have 
asked ^ for any kind of assistance from tliose who -tood m mortal dread of l)r. 
Ansari as one before whoso trum]»et Hast nt frn*h would fall .Teru ho-like th* lunul)- 
stantial walls of their reaction. 

I declare that the bulk of the so-called Mii^bm n picseniatn < i(. that fonferciec 

do not represent Muslim Indta howsoe\rr much .they may r<pL.'-ent the British 
Government, whi^h 1ms nominated them to that ( onb ri'iire in snppnii (d its owii 
interests or even that reactionary f lupic. tortnii.i{e!> di-appetiiiDg which hcliere^^ 
in an alliance with Anglo-Indian ofticmldt'mi a^, tlu- b-’-t inuin- of i )m iimMiig their 
role and pla<'e in puldic life and that if anyone bilieic^ tliat thiM- nomiiiecb ut the 
Viceroy represent anybody but themselves, he a- onl\ deceiving hinisilf, and 1 my 
this notwithstanding the frantic efforts of Sir Mohjonniad and olbds of his 

way of thinking to vindicate their representative chara^’lcr and blow their own 
representative trumpet 

Presidential Address 

After the Chairman of the Reception (-ommittee had read his address iJr A wan 
at the outset thanked all concerned for electing him prcaident and referred in 
feeling terms to the recent de.ath of the Maharaja of Mahmudabad who had 
rendered invaluable service to the Nationalist Muslim party. 

After tracing the origin of the Nationalist Muslim party, Dr. Ansari stressed on 
the fact of some MuBsalmanB having sought n separate platform for propagating 
principles and said that they would have done better to join the CongresH. In 
passing he referred to the prominent part played by Nationalist Muslims in the 
Cawnwre mosque agitation, the Khilafat agitations the non-cooperation movement 
and the recent civil disobeaience movement. He claimed that the members of his 
party were the real founders of the Khilafat movement. He traphasised the fact 
that he and his co-workers founded the Khilafat movement and not the Ali brothers 
and supported the statement by saying that when the Khilafat movement started 
the Ali brothers were in prison. He challenged the other party to prove their claim 
to on behalf of the Mussalmans. 

Referring to the demonstration during the procession this morning he said ho 
UQ hiB co-workers were prepared for more of such stuff as they were for peace 
m*eipectivc of extreme provocation. He paid a glowing tribute to the Nationalist 
Mnslims who were unM in according him cordial reception* 
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K«'t;:ardin^ the Hindu-Muslim-Hikh problem he oljHcrveil that the Nationalist 
Muslim party held the key to the nosition in this repaid because it was the orily 
party in India which (‘ommanacd the confidence oi Muslims, Hindus, 8ikhs, 
(^ongrossmon, Liberals and representativcH of Indian Siuu-. He was confident that 
no scheme would be ultimately acceptable to all these i^^roups which did not have 
the consent of Nationalist Muslims. 

Speakinjuj about the Round Table t’unfeicncc he meutioned the intrij»uc of some 
interest'd Muslim Round Tablers with the British Cabinet to exclude the Nation- 
alist Muslim party from the Loudon Conference. He said he was sure o) Mahatma 
( Jandhi’s loyalty and friendship to his party and felt that Mahatma Gandhi had 
done a distinct, service in exposing; the backdoor and (jiu stionable methods adopted 
l)y some Musalmans in conjunction with ihc British Clabinct. He assured them us the 
permauent President of the Nationalist Muslim party that he and his party would 
Jo everything; in theii- power to briii^ peace and settlement and not be a liindr- 
ance to it. 

Uejxardin^ the Kashniir situation he miied his < u-ii li^ionist*, to stop all apta- 
tion and to treat the question not as a Hindii-Muslim ijtiestion but as a question 
of petition of the people's ri^ht. This asjK-ct be urged w<'Uld prevent eoinmunalisin 
from spreading to other Indian States. 

SE'COXD DAY-^'J.jth. (H TOUEU I'.J.il 

Ihc Conference l•.JlK•llld(>d its session lu-day aftt'r ]).»ssjrig ibie» it Mdiii !oip>. 
Ihc first resolution ])laced on iccord I's deep sorrow at the death ol the 
Maharaja of Mahmudabad. tin- second residution accepted the formula f(»r fom- 
rniinal settlcrnetil siiggefited in the resolution passed by the ^Muslim Nationalist 
party at Fiiridpur and the third resolution placed on record its d« i< rminatu^n to 
a( liieye complete independence, and aceept no constiiuf ion* which dui not givi- 
ibe Governmcni of the country full control over the army, tiiianee. loiei-u uda.i. 
and the eeonoinie and fiscal policy. 

Before closing the < 'oiifereiice Dr. J/nsu/i made a fen obs( r\ations in the eoume <•! 
which he .said that he had not at all felt insulhd at yistcrday’s ho.stilc dcmonsti.i'iMn 
Oi'caiise Hiicli inciilcnlH happened in all countries. Howcvei he hoped that thoM 
who difiered from his party would eonu' closir to them day bv dav as tbev ad^ame<l 
towards freedom ... 

Dr. Ansari. rontiiiiiiiig r.aid the eonfennec had H^M'rti<l its deti rinination to fight 
aud die for an indciiciulent and niiitcJ India. IK spoki on their nehall and in 
their names lo th'- llriiisb Cahiin t words of grave warning not to play with and 
try to humiliate the sole representative of united India who is determine to attain 
r urnn Swaraj, The so-eallcd .Viiglo-Islamic alliance on the sup]>ort of Muslim 
reactionaries fn rn amongst the Musalmans who have gone to the Round 'Pahle 
( onfrrenco would prove o* no avail against the united and surging nationalism k 
presented in the Indian Xatiomil ( ongress and the Nationalist Muslim party. These 
reactionaries did not represeni the MuBalmans of India. The Musalmans were 
wedded to tin cause of uationufism and would tight shoulder to shoulder with other 
iliter communities to lib^ate their Motherland. Let the British Cabinet beware 
01 false and worthless friends. They are a hollow and week prop which would 
break against the first strain placed upon it by imperialism when it would soon 
come face to face with Tiiaiaa nationalism shoulcf no honourable settlement be 
•nected at the Round Table Conference with our great leader, Mahatma Gandhi. 


The JamiaUoi-Ulema Coofereoce 

ALLABABAD-eth. AVOUST 1931 

j annual conference of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema wa* held at Allahabad on the m 
Augutt IlUI. After prayera, Maulaua Velycat Buaeain, Chairman of the Recentinn 
Committee, dellTwed the welcome addreee. The delcttatca nombeied aereral hundr^. 
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Maulana Basra t Mohani in the course of his presidential address said ; — 

“My political creed with regard to India is now well known to every body. 1 can 
not accept anything short of complete independence, and, that too, on the model of 
the United Htates of America or the Soviet Russia which is essentially (1) democra- 
tic, (2) federal and centrifugal, and in w'hich the rights of Muslim minorities 
are safeguarded. 

"‘For some time the damiat -Ulema of Delhi held fast to the crml of complete 
independence and it was mostly for this reason that it repudiated the Nehru Report 
which devised a unitary constitution instead of a federal one. Besides, when, after 
the lyahorc ses.sion, tlie Congn'ss, at the instance of Mahatma (bindhi, declared the 
burial of the Nehru Report on the bank*^ of the Ravi and the resolution of com- 
plete independence was unanimously agreed upon, the Delhi Jamiat ventured to co- 
operate with the Congress and its programme of civil disobedience simply because it 
was the duty of every Indian, Hindu or Muslim, to take part in the struggle for 
independence. 

“But nnfortuiiately Candhijii very soon w<‘nt back upon his words and (1) while 
yet in jail he told the British jounudist Mr. Sloeom}>e tliaf by conipli'tc indepen- 
dence he meant only the substance of in dependence, (2) Ix'sides when he was released 
on expressing his inclination lor compromise he devistnl the illusory term of Puma 
Swaraj in place of complete indej)endenee Jind 0 }>enly declared that in “ Fiirna 
Swaraj" there was no jdace for severance of the BrifislI connection, bi) by making 
a secret pact with Lord Irwin he definitely adopted the ideal of dominion status 
under the British Crown. 

Arrer this change of front h\ (iaiidhiji the Delhi damiat ought to h:iM‘ desisted 
from blindly supporting the Mahatma and like the Nehru Report it should have 
completely rej- eti'd this formula of the (’on gross Working (.’ommittw by which the 
N’chru Report was sought to be revived at Bombay. 

But we do not know what unintelligible reasons indmaal the Delhi .larnint Ulema 
to adopt Puma ^^waraj' a.s ihcir idiial. in spite of the knowledge' that it does not 
mean complete independence but something even worse than ineompb'te independenee. 
.‘\nd the only explanation for a<lopting this creed is said to be that, although 

Gandhiji has‘ accept* d Dominion Status, he still lnsi^ts that Britain should eonecfle 
the right of ce-^sation trum the British Etnpiro to tin* Indians. 

Although it is (juite < lear that insistence on this right has no better worth than 
the previous declaraiion of eomplete independenee. in t>ther words, jnst as Gandhiji 
insisted on eomjdeie indenondenee with the .sole obj*‘et ut ton'ing the British Governmeiit 
to accede to the deinancf of Dominion Status, whieh wa^ llie sole uluimate aim of 

the Mahatma, in the same way the lea<lers ol the Congriss in^ist upon the right of 

eeesation with tht- ol)je<’t of extorting the largest nnasniv <»f political riglir^ from the 
British ]»eo})l(.* who might not gi» beyond a certain limit in disj»|ea‘-!iig them. 

Otherwise (Gandhiji and his followers know it full w**ll that even if this right of 
cessation is given to Indians it would ])eihai)S be never put into practice. 

‘If some one eonsideis thi-- contention of mine t(; be based on suspicion and 
contends that the (’ongress will certainly declare for cessation from the Empire 
whenever there is need of it, I will a«k him to let me know what will be the form 
of Indian Government after the British <-onnection is wifh(^rinvn. It is i h'ar that no 
one can conceive of a despotic form and a democratic lurm whether it lie unitary 
or federal but centripetal, will be nothing more than Hindu Raj which the Musalmans 
can in no circumstances accept. Now' remains only one form ri\., after complete 
withdrawal of the British connection India with its autonomous provinces and states 
forms into united centrifugal democratic Government on the model of the Unitctl 
Btates Republic or Soviet Russia. Hut this can never be acceptable to the Maha- 
sabahaite Congress or a lover of Britain like Mahatma (dandhi. 

Thus the Jamiat Ulema of Delhi after washing its hands of complete indepen - 
pence has stultified itself, but thank God the Ulemas of Cawnporc. imeknow, Baaaiin 
etc. still hold fast to their pledge and will remain so. God willing. Some weak-kneed 
persons urge against this highest ideal that, w'heri it is not possible for the present 
to attain it, there is no use talking about it. We say to them that it is not at all 
useless but rather absolutely necessary, for if the highest ideal is not ahvay kept 
before view it is liable to be forgotten. 

‘We must, therefore, oppose dominion status in all circumstanees as this is not 
the half-way house or part of our ultimate aim, but its ver 3 [ negation and rival. If 
Gandhiji reaches England and the Round Table Conference is successfully concluded, 
giving India dominion status of any kind, with or without safeguards, the conception 
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of complete iu depen deuce will completely vanish or at any rate will not bo thought of 
for a very lon^r time to come. 

‘There is no doubt that this theory of opposing dominion status and the Round 
'ruble Conference is of the .lanuiit lyiema of Cuwnporc and of advanced Muslims 
but luckily the attitude of the Congress in totally discarding the minimum demands 
of the All India Muslim Conference made both the moderate and even nit la-moderate 
section of the MiiHalmans delinitcly inclined to oppose a n'spon^ihle central 
Kovernment and to boycott the Hotind Table Conference, and wc thank (ukI fei 
this.' 


WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTIONS 

The Working Committee ot the .luiniat after a prolonged discussion held at 
Shahranpur extending over two days ( .5//#. d' (ifh. Afiffust ) came to a lumnimoun 
decision regarding the (.\)ngress idrmula about the conimiinal settlement. 'The 
lullowing is the t(‘xt : — 

“Whereas the various communities of India had not arriv«*d at any unanimous 
dt'cision which the Congress (‘(Uild have placed as a united denmiid oti behalf ol 
Itidia at this critical jum’ture before the liound 'i'abic Conhucnce iii London, the 
Working C.nnniitlee of the All-India CV>ngri‘ss t^>^nmi^tcr>. th<rcforc. m view nf 
the extreme dclicjK’V of the *<ilinition inuc sol»niitt(Hl a torinnla fnr the cotjsidojition 
t»t all the coiniiiinntii'h conciTind. (h <’l}iring that it is riot the tinal decision and that 
the Co!igrc'«s would lie willing to accfpt any othei better sch' me provided it could 
satiety all tin* coinrminities. And in view o\ the tact that the underlying jirineiples 
of the future con^t itution of srlf government for India should lie such' as may secure 
to each community its l«‘guimatc rights and interests • aiid may dispel all 
:i]>iirehensions which the minorities entertain towards the majority ct-mmunity and 
may lead India to progress, prosperity, peace and contentment anti considering tlie 
fact that at tin* present juncture it is ‘impossible to base th(' Indian constitution upon 
the high ideal of pure nationalism, us lolmittcd by the Congress itself and that the 
way for united nationhood should be elcarcil as far possiirle The Working ("ommittee 
of thi* .lamiat-ul*rK*mu-i-lliiKl. utter fully discussing the Congre^-s formula have arrived 
at the following decision that clause uii of the fir^t )»aru. the amliiguity in the lan- 
guage of note ajipendcd to the secoiid para, clause (Id ot third para, the possibility ol 
double interpretation of fourth para, the words oeciirritig in the st-venih jiara 
eommeneing from {U-ovided and ending with '|)ruMnce‘ and in para eight words 
beginning from ’unless’ and emling with India' are uiiacccptuble in the prex’tit form. 

To give satisfaction to Muslims and to be fair ami jn--t to all othtr communities it 
is luressary that the following formula '^houkl be adopted. This formula shall be 
incorporated in 'he consiitii lion as the l)a‘'ie-principle formula. 

That the culture, language, script, })ioiessions, religious education ami proj^agaiida. 
religious institutions, profession and ]iractiee of religion, places oi w’orshif) and 
endowment of tlu‘ dill'ercnl eommuuiiies inhabiting India shall be pr(Ueeie<l. In none 
of the abov(‘ the (ioverninent shall have any right to interfere. 

Islamic personal law shall be })roteeled lo sp(*eiiie provisions to be embodied in 
the eoiistituti(»n in which it shall he dctinitrly proMded that the (iovornment and 
legislatures shall not interfere wiih the same. Tin- f(»llow ing shall be inserted in a 
footnote appended to if by wav of illustration of ifie peisona! law; conjugal separa- 
lion, wife's maintenance, guardianship, marriage and projicrty w ill. wakf, inherilanee. 
funeral eeitmonies, religious saerilice. etc. Muslim t^ua/'is shall be appointed to 
decide BU])rcme cases when in the deei'-iim ot a Muslim judge it is essential and 
powers shall be given to them in thi< rc'jpect. A supreme court shall be established 
to hear and to decide eomplaintN regarding the protection of jiolitieal and other 
rights of the minorities in the provinces and the federal assembly. This supreme 
court shall be composed of the members of the ilifrerent eommttnitiea aud decisiona 
shall be enforced by the federal Government. 

The Xorth-Wesi Frontier l*rovince. Baluchistan and all other newly constituteii 
provinces shall have the same form of government and administration as other 
provinces. Sindh shall be constituted into a separate province and its administration 
shall be sufficient for its expenditure. 

The franchise shall be extended to all adult men and women and in any case 
no franchise shall be acceptable which would deprive any community from the right 
of proportionate representation according to its population. 
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Joint electorates shall form the basis of representation in the future constitution 
of India. 

There shall be no reservation of seats for any community in the Punjab and 
Bengal. But in case any minority community* were to demand reservation for 
itself, seats shall be reserved for the communities according to their population in 
all other provinces. Legislature and the Federal Assembly seats shall be reserved for 
all minorities with right to contest additional scats. 

The future constitution of the country shall be federal. All the federal units 
shall be completely autonomous. The Federal Assembly shall exercise powers over 
such subjects only as have an All India bearing. Residuary powers shall vest in the 
federal units unless all the provinces agree that the same be given to the Federal 
Assembly. 

All appointments shall be made by a non-party public services commission which 
sholl prescribe the minim un qualifications and shall have due regard to the principle 
that no community is deprived of its due share according to its numerical proportion. 
Further, there shall be no monopoly of any community in the subordinate services 
and every community shall be eiitiileci to its just share in the formation of federal 
and provincial Cabinets. 

Interests of the minority communities shall be recognised by convention hhJ no 
alteruiion, amendment and addition shall be made in the fundamental nriicles (»f ihe 
ronstitniioii unless it is accepted by all the federal units. 

All the above arlieles are it»ler-dei>eiid«‘nt in the sense ihnl d ime la rejected the 
\\hf 'e tonmila will automulually tall through. 
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Ihr 1 liiru-cfith <il liir All Jiidiii Hindu MahaHitbha \va« held ai 

Akolu on tht' A/o/ttsf I'.i.’.i niHUi tht* i»itsidrncy of M. i\ Vijiara^hachariar. 
Ran lidiKuitfr 7/. I'. A/tihtt /tuit, Ciiainnan of tht“ Ilecoj >t ion ( ’ornmitf eo. in tho 
. oniHo of hi‘A \v«'lf(»m(* ai.liC'is i«» tin* 1 tnifcn'noe oliserved 

rho liini-ti<*!i ol oiir < <*iit' r«*n< .* i- of a twofold cliMraoter. In the lirst plane 
havt‘ to a ljiisf our ion- wiih the other eoinniunities in India on a proper footing 
;itnl sci'oiiilly un ha\f III oirau./i- onr own eominnnily, s<) that it may be in a 
liooiion to ‘Ahoultii'r the i c'.pon-ibilit id- of working- thofuture Swaraj constitution in 
-•O'OjM'r.ii loll wi'h (‘ilinr < oiun nnitii - in India. A-! the constitution of India is at 
pi'-riii ill thf inrliiii:.' poi wr a- Hindu-:, >hould naturally feel an.Kious to see that 
oar roiMinunii \ . vvlnle not lo-mie sjghi oi the national point of view, dot's not fail to 
oceupy a posiiion in ibc futurt* lonstii ution worthy of our Sanskrit culture as 
' 'M, , pared to other eo uiuunities in the Ari/ium r/((. Jt is to be ri^retted tliat while 
every Ollier eominniniy whieli i- ])rond to eall it-elf to lie in tin; minority has been 
iilovviiie u- elaiion <‘all lo advance its own intciesls the Hindu eommiinity as a whole 
liiC' been nio-.i b th.ireie and inditlei'ent in thi- niauer. It should be reineinbrn'd that 
'onsiiiuii4.il- ,11 f iioi made ulten and to orvi< r and lht> iiidirb reitee of the Hindus a- 
,i eiio- 111 ibis jiintture is inosi culpable auii iiouinl lo j)rove suieidal lo their iiUe- 
ri'ts. Me s.'uall ir edmrnunities, liowcvci are 1 m 1I\ alivi to tlie situation anti are trying 

10 hoist, r lip then . lann- as tull\ as pv>- il !. riieir claims arc being reeogiu/tsi 

011 the pi me pic lit proicciion of mnioritie.s. J must hcrt' sound si note of warning. 
I" me. n appears ilcu this problctu tif minorities, as understood in the r^t of the 
world, vines 114.1 cM-i in liid»;i at alb 'Mie aie ient culture of Hindus rcanforced by 
ibe tea.hini; ot P.iid liiuldlia ami e.in.ed to the lemote-^t jiart of the eoiinlrv Itv Ihe 
■ pread ol liliagavsil Itluiruiii, ha-. 1 am proiul lo .say. imuleatt'd siieh nrinciples ivl 
\hiinsa and lolerame l<.r nthi't- in the miiiils uf the masse-' a> no otlier religion 

iias been sdile to do s.i far. A-- a re-^uli of ibis high development of thd‘ tesiehiug*- 
ol loleieiiee, the liistoiv ol India i-- a eonlinuoiis tale of oppression fif the hiehly 
eulturi'd majorits by tin' les< . ultured miuontie-. Ity the exervise of tliese inestimable 
'lualilie-'. a Hindu his bee.imc extremely meek h_\ temperameiiT . with the result thai 
this meekness abuo:’l landers at times un utter helplo'^sness to proleel his own 
interesl-A a- againsi his aggressor-. This, t.i my mind explains the events that are 
passing before onr iwi-s alnio-i evei’N day. It is very unloiiunate ihal this fact is 
M'lf perceived by many people. I Iiave nothing to say of those whose inti resi lies m 
not pereeiviuM i'l . Iml it isapitv that evvit di-tingni-hed leaders amoiiL’-'t the ffindn-' 
tliT not see it. 

d'he problem of minorities is not oei'iiliur to India. It has been a more burning 
pt’ol)Iem in Kiirope w h(*re it liad led to the I'onlhigrat i>Tn of thi' great war. The 
Leagiu' of Nations eon-4iMtmL’ ol ditl'erenl rstate-, has evolved a lormtila lor the 
inutoetion of the minorities. 'Mie basic ])rineiples of the- lArmnla can be stated in 
the words of an expel I us lollows : — 

“It flcetns to me. obvious, that those who conceive this system of protection 
( of minorities ) diil not dream of creating within eertain .'Stales, a group of in- 
habitants who would regard themselves ' as ])ermanentlY foreign to the general 
organisation of ilie country. We must avoid creating a IState within a State ; we 
must ))rev(‘nt th(‘ minority from trjinsformiiig itself into a privileged class, and 
taking definite form us a foreign group instead of iieeoming fused in the society in 
which it lives. If we take the exaggerated eoneeplion of autonomy of minorities to 
the Inst extreme, these minorities will become a aisruptive element in a State and a 
souree of national disorganisation.'* 

31 
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The poison of communal considerations was lirsi introduce*! into tin* constitution 
of India by the Minto-Morley Koforms. It was fostered l>y ilu' Lucknow Pact which 
has proved* most unlucky as the future dt*V4*lopmct)ts show. It has, how<!ver. *juifc 
contrary to the expectations of tin* ori^iinafors of the Pact ^mne on ever iiicrcaHin<.- 
in its Jimensions till it assumed the form of the famous Fourteen Points i)ropou!Kl(‘d 
by Mr. Jinnah, who was one of those wlio opi»(»s<‘(l the communal representation 
before. It is triK' that our Xafionalist iMahonu'dan brethren do not rai>^<' themselves 
whole-heartedly on the side of the Fourteen Peunts and a very prolonn(‘d controvi'rsv 
has been goin^ on the question of the nature of electorates. In its eagerness to 
effect a compromise, the Working (’ommitlee of th(‘ (Congress has acceded to some oi 
the Muslim dematids which arc likely to lead to the disruption of the nation, i'his 
has caused a great sensation and deep unea-incs^ in the minds ot ninn\ persons 
having a long vision and the most important task before this conb renc*' is to give 
an authoritative expression to the views of iht* Hindu eommuiiit} on this momentous 
question. We must look at the problem froiii the point of vi(’w of the fulun 
generations and the les.son we have learnt during the last twenty years from th 
introduction of the communal (juestion in the <'on^^ it ution mll^t in't be forgotten. 
We must take good care that the future <’onsiiiuiioii of India dor*- not contain i** 
itself germs which would lead to its disnquion. Tin* Hindu M.aha Sabha has ab 
along consistently opposed all measures for the prote-tiou of minoritir^ which .'iic 
anti-national, and i would rcqm'St you not to d<']iart from our polir\ lightly in our 
eagerness to arrive at a settlement with the ntlun- rommiiniti* 

The Working Poimnittee of the Congrc'-^ ha^ surrender* <1 in ''onie of the .‘mli- 
national demajids. larause sonx- pccqdc hold that it would be \ri\ biimiliating tdi 
Indiajis to submit their communal problems for arbitral nn I»\ the Leagim ot 
Nations and to cscaj>e this humiliation, scttlomcai at ai'\ ros* h.i> to )>•' arrived at, 
In this conn(‘Ction. it slnodd i)c icmcmbmcd thai India, as an onuinal mcmbei’ of 
the League of Nations, is part\ to the minorii\ treaty ap]tro\'‘il of by the L'Miguc ol 
Nations, that she is instrurmMital in imi»odng that trt'aty upon nr.iilN m*' many at- vb 

sovereign Stat.<*s of Europe. When, then-fon'. Irulia i'- aNkcd to apjily tbi'' ver_\ 

scheme to herself, it docs not mean that sh,- is invoking th»* .irbit rat cm <4 an out 
sidcr in a domestic matter. From this point of vi<‘\v. thne would bo no l.umiliiition 
in solving tlm minoriiv urolilcm b\ tin' arbitration of the L'-.ilU ' of Nation'- 

Lf-gally speaking, as rndia is one of ilic author- of ihc Noluti >'i of tlm minonlN 

problem, which is now entrtisted to liic Leagm <*f Nations bu- bt*inu aj)plic<I to 
cases where need may arise, it is not opm to India to movo hrjj minority problem 
by any other method. 

If the demands of the .Alahomedan »ommiinil> ate to be met (weii at ihe saeritiie 
of the fufidameiitul principles of the ••onstitutKm. with wh.it loj:ie ami reason can w( 
resist, the similar demands made by othei minontie- ’ Dr. .Xmbedkar cluiius on 
behalf of the d'-pressed ela^ns(*s. '*a(le<piatc representation ' in the leeislaturcs with lb* 
introduction ol adult suffrage and also separate electorates bti- the tir-t 1" years aim 
thereafter, iniui electorates ami ivservutii*ii ot sea's. I'ln- depn-ssed claHscs will nO’ 
«X)nflent to the rcprc.scniation of any othn'r eommuniiy laanv settled on bctt<*r tertr- 
ihan those allowtd to them in Bombay and Mailras. j'lny must have weigliiag* 
over the population ratio or nqirescntation irresjMnive ot the eoimessions to otln'i 
minorities in the-*e two provine**s. The All-India Duikha LeaiiUe in u imcting held 
on 20-5-31 at Dehra Dun declared ; ‘We are opimsed to racial eommiinalism of anv 
kind and would sujiport common clcctoratcH in the pr»*\inees as w«ll as at tin 
eenlre.” If the Muslim eomtnunity must insist on th*' grant of -*‘parate elect oratch 
the Gurkha League shall lie compclliHl to take up the attitud*' ami claim the 

same proportion of rci>resciitatiim fur l*ritish Indian < lurkhas whicli the Sikh- 
demand for their community. W** do not support the foolish idea of commiinalisiiq 
.he public services, which would be as dangeron- and rcpreliciiHibl*' a policy a.s 
playing with fire. Public .services must invariably always be recruited purely oti 
groiinds of merit, regardless of all pretcnsioiiH as t<i caste, eommunitv. cn‘(*d, class 
or colour. If the demands of all fhe minority communities arc addej up, it would 
perhaps he discovered that the majority community has itself dwindled to the 
position of a minority coramunity. .\nyoiie can se<' that the acef jjtniKt' of the 
unreasonable demands of any minority is bound to lead to such a chaos and 
confusion : if therefore the minority communiti<s will not accept the position 
of the Hindu Maha Fabha as detailed abovi'. a reference to the arhitratir-n to the 
League of Nations would he inevitable. 
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Presidential Address 

Mr. ]’i/inn(;/hur(i‘‘harittr it) tb«- ‘■oiii>c dI' prosidctitia! addnibh to the 
( onforenco siiid 

I (hank you warmly lor (h*‘ peat honour you hav<- done me in calling upon iiu* 
lo preside on (his (avasion. Permit im* to say that I have responded to this call 
not withoiii he-iijition at)(l nervousnesH. I shall be the more /grateful to you it you 
a ill overlook and forpve my short eomitt^^s and infirraitieB in the diaeharp* ol my 
duty. I shall mtike ti must eonseientionH ende'avour to pertorm the allotted task 1<» 
ihe'best ol my al)i!it\. . • , i. . f 

2. (hi this occasion oi the annnal ;:alherin^* ol our Sabha. it is lint niet*t that i 
^ivc* cxpn'ssioii to till' universal feeling of sorrow at the loss sustained by the Sabha 
and th<? coJintry by the passing' away dnrinji tlic year, ol three prominent tricu 
anjontr olh»'rs. Pandit I)c\aratnH Sarma, Pandit (raiicsh Shankar Vidyarlhi and Babn 
K rishnachandj’a (ian^’alia From t lie very lie/jinnin^ of ^l^ lib' our Sabha owes a 
Inr^c mca‘'nr** (d it*' sncccst' to tin- loyal and steadfast devotion of Pandit Devaratna 
‘^arnia. Tin' deatli of Pandit ( biinsh SJiankar \ idyarthi in the tragic circuraBtari- 
■cs. is a triumph of the noble doeirine of Ahiiiisa. and an endurin^^ illuBtration of 
its mspirintr elle'-f ’Dir spirit with wliieh he saentiot'd himself has been rarely, if 
» ver, surpassed m tin- history of martyrdom, and it is reminiscent of the teaching 
;md Jives of oiir er(*at Acharya*' su< h as (Jautama Buddha Ramanujaeharya and 
Swanii Dayanaml Sara'-\M)thi. , • i 

The ^^lorioU'- height to which this llimlus soul rose in discharge of hiB duly to 
•’ave pain by saeriticine hinis* If in the religion*' attempt, is a eluillen^in^ answer to 
:ill the enemi<'s of oitr free<iom and ]>roves <*onelusively that the hi'^tinels and culture 
'>1 the Hindu since the makiii}^ of fb“ ratiotial world have been in the direction of 

Ahimsa. So wliib* we d< plore the horrid assassination of Mr. Garlick and the 

at.t<'ni])i '•(! assa*''-inntinii »if Hi^ ICxeelleney the aetiiijj; (Toveruor of Bombay, w'e must 
respect fully enter oui i*avcaf a^)li^‘^t pfditieal ea})ital beine made out of these crimefe. 
which cause aruvMii: ns m<>re a;jony than can lie dreamt ol in the gospel of ‘‘The 
Mornin^r Post ". It i^ a matter for repd and lamentation that stich crimes, ho 
'innatural to nati mal iiisiincts ami fiuei^n t») all their notions as to the means ol 
'' 'ctiriii;! their tJo i^jivtn iivcdoin are liastily and maliciously described as duo to a 
ciilf” No. tiiev ap' isolated instances of Mranp' political insanity and, if apparently 
liny apjicar on* the im rcas«', (he cause*, must be sou^xht for iti lon^ deferred political 
.iml even more eecmoinic r< torm. I'lic speoliest remeily is to allow the country to 
;,:ci into Pnrna Swarajya if i>nly in purstiit oi solemn i)romisi'S. This would also 

'•liniimiic the ean^i*. of enumiuniil frietani ^vhieh exacts a heavy toll ot life year 

■dil l* yeai in our nn tort unat«' <*ountry. It is a pity that so many lives should be 

lo"'t. and in sm-li hideous eircuni‘'i.iiicc!' in these iimatu* feuds. It is a taek of 

humanity pi exploi*' tlie real cause-, ft ihesr oeeiirrcnees and remove them for evei. 

d. Le! me now pro'i-ed to tin* l>u*.iness before ii''. ^Ve have met here on a very 
' ritieal and im moiable oc.-nsjon in tin s-trueele to repiin our national freedom both 
political and economic. The Hound Talile ( 'ontercnei' is about to meet iigain and. 
although its dcTi^ionv \ion!d only be re.ommendations for adoption by His Majesty's 
Labour tiov> rnmcnt and b\ Pat iianieiit. they would he tinal so far as that (Conference 
IS eoneermsl. \Vhjl«> if may be a matter for rep-ret that our institution has not Ik^u 
invited lo send own (leieca^e^> to the eonferenee. yet, it is our important duty at 

this hour to make our eontriluition in ]>iirsuit of our ideals and realisation of our 
objects, as well by plaeiuju our points of view before the Conferenee as by informing;; 
the public opinion of the world. 

1. (_)n this occasion I venture to think that, it is worth onr while to recall to our 
minds what our in.stitution is and what our aims and ideals are. Next to the 
Indian National (’onpnss it i** Ihi' larpesi representative institution in the country, 
and most cosmopolitan in its jirim iples and procedure. 1 specially wish to call 
public attention to thi' fact that the coiistitmion and funetions of the Hindu Maha 
Shabha are not confined to Hindus in a narrow sense. The Shabha includes practi- 
cally all the people of India except inp Muslims and Christians, the only condition 
being that the religions professed by them should be of Indian origin, (^iir Shaba 
therefore reflects the views of not only Hindus, commonly so designated, but also of 
Buddhists, Sikhs Jains, Arya Samnjisls and Brahmos. Nextly our object is both 
to protect and advance the legitimate interests of all the classes of people, and to 
adopt all those means which would bring about harmonious relations between them 
and Muslims, Christians and other small communities in India such as the Parsees, 
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Jens and Europeans and Anglo-Indians, .fudged by what we have said and what 
we have done hitherto, the ^haba may well feel proud of its achievtanenls, inspired 
as they have been by unbiassed and impartial judgment. It is therefore a matttT 
for regret and siirpiW that our esteemed fellow eouiitryman Dr. Ansari, for w’hose 
self-sacrifice and patriotic eflbrts in the present iiationai struggle we must, all be very 
grateful, should have found his way to use careless and disipiieting phraseology 
in his speech at Faridpur the other day towarils the Maha-Sabha. Our consolation 
is that it was a highly rapitl and rhetorical description, resting on no facts and figures 
or reasons. 

Thus, the short history of the oiigin anil progress ol our tSabha is a great 
contribution to Indian i)ublic life. And we shall serve our country best by pursu- 
ing our ideals e.Kpressly sot out in the aims and ohi(H*ts of the Sahha even when 
powerful and provocative imutements are oUerod whi< h are calculati'd or may 
have the otlect of rousing communal instincts and devel,)ping group consciousncHs. 
At the present moment particularly, there is sn])renie luscl to keep our national 
ideals to the fore, ideals which are not meat.l to scrvi* one community as against 
the others, but Avhieh would r(‘coneil<‘ tin- intere.^ts of all conimunilies with those 
of a strongly welded nation. (‘oolnes.s (»f judgun'iit. great j>alirnc(\ a symjiathet'c 
understaiiaiug and a truly national outlook are (‘ssentiallv necessary for the 
performaiiee ol our sacred duty at the moment. 

G. In trying to appreciate the present situation \iiih a view to lind out e.xactiy 
how wo may a' t we must bear in mind four or live leading laelor.-.. I'irst anil 
foremost, there i'^ the (latulhi Irwin jnut. concluded as the result of the hrilliantlj 
planned and ]iatriotieally cxeeiited move (»f ]Mahatm;i (himlluji. While .Mahatma' 
ji has thereby greatly added to our diLt of gratitude to him. our tlianhs art' 
due to Lord Irwiii. It must be remernlKTed that the paet is a truce tind was not 
meant to cfl’or a solution construetivcly of the highly eom))le.\ political situation 
reached by the country. Its great * value lies in that it r<’presrnts and i xj>r(*sse,-! 
the mutual spi'-it of accommodation and goodwill and !• t me appeal to .ill assem- 
bled here not to say or do anything, anywise <-al« elated to alhvi this ‘'pint, 
w^hatevor in India ew in England. Then there ari' the deeisioiin 4)f the Indian 
National Congress and the recent commumtl settliMuenl siiggehicl by tin* Working 
(Mmmillce. besides the various demands and solutions pro))oMd in e<'nni< n<m with 
the Hindu-Muslim problem. I'herc arc. last l)Ul not h ast i he (li^'CiiH^ion •. ami 
ftMitative. com lusioim at thi' Kouml Table Cimfevenee hel<l in Londtm nciMitiy. 

7. I shall discuss thr Indian proliltMu chietly with telcrence to three ol ii- 

important asjiects and if we remh ^ali-'laelory c())i. ]n'-ion> abom ihestr we may be 
lirettv sure that we htive coni rilmuM suh^iani lally lowardh its Sf*liilion. And tlieM.' 
three are (ti) the }»rob]em ol minorities especially the Iliudn-Muhlim pioldem, (b> 
the proposed Federal ( 'onstitution. linking the Indian Slates with Lrilibh India 
so as to create a consolidated gretiier India and lo ('eriain reservations and safe- 
guards alluded to ill the (landhi-lrwie jiael as i^simiial. 

8. The problem of minorities has assumed unjijiie dominanei: in Indian jiulities. 

It is a remarkable fact that the minority vvhi<h i.s mo^t numerous and which by 
wealth, education and above all organi'-aiion is most powerful is also the most 

insistent for numerous Hjiecinl salegiiardb for the ])roteetion of it? rights. It needs 
no great research for discovering the fueloi’.s (other than those which throughout 
the rest of the world constitute the pure miiiority problems) which infiucncc our 
Muslim fcllow-eoun try men to <onceive and formulate, as they have done, their 
special rights, real and subjective. 1 may be jiardoucd here for stating at once 
that our difficulty in solving this problem i« due almost entirely to certain foreign 
and irrelevant elements that subjec tively constitute this problem. It is a fact, and 
Maulana f^haukat Ali admitted it the either day. that there is no such problem in the 
Indian States, But he has not told us why it exists in British India alone and 

in this iiniaue and acute form. The causes are jiartly historical and partly the 

result of the diplomatic policy of the ruling powers of tlndia. The policy of 
conciliating the Muslims by special patronage and concessions began in this country 
between the seventies and eighties of the last century almost simultaneously with 
the starting of Pan-Islamism by Abdul Hamid Sultan of Turkey. And this 
problem has been ever since grow’ing in volume and intensity, with the active 
encouragement of the bureaucracy more than under the auspices of Government. 
The result is, it has become so complex, that it is impossible now for Mahoraedans 
themselves to arrive at a reasoned and unanimous solution. Neither the Govern- 
ment nor non-Muslime are able to arrive at a settlement with them. Prominent 
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MuslimH, such Jis Sir Mirza Ismail, the Dewan of Mysore are clearly ol opinion that 
no satisfactory solution wouki be reached in the near future. Therefon*. the one 
important miestion before us is. what is the remedy ? Are we to postpone the 
ronstitutional reform and political salvation of the count ry until we reach a solu- 
lioti of this problem so as to ^ive satisfaction to everybody in the <ountry ! It 
would be disastrous to ado])! such an unreasonable altitude, look at it how you may, 
Katlu'-r the etlbrt must be to analyse and separate the jmrely local question of the 
adjustment of claims and interests from the national one of securing power into 
Indian hands. To my mind a solution of the miiuaity problem is near at hand, 
the otily solution we can think of. .\nd that is to invoke the assistance of the 
areal luti'rnational Institution. lh(‘ la‘a}rn<* of Nations. 

9. I venturt' to suepst this remedy not merely IxcaUNt* wc arc not agreed and 
slndl not be a^rc'cd in the near future, about a *'( t tlement . hut for much more 
vital r(‘ason. History lca(‘hes us that it i^ easy enou:;h to arrive at sftuemcjits of 
sucJi (jinstions. W'liat is diHi<Milt i< to ])rovidc for the continued '.'Uarantee oi 
those settlomeiits \'(Ty few word-^ are needt'd to recommend thi^ eour-e for your 
kind eonsideralion and acceptance. First and foremost. I desin*. to call your atten- 
tion to the oft(Mi stated objection that is is a domi'-'tic matter and that therefore 
iht; League of Nations could not interfiTe. 'J’his is a ;^rt at mistake. No doubt it is 
triK' that ncitlna- tlie Hindu< nor the !\Iu<lims iioi- both of them to; 4 ethei“ can 
submit this (luestion tor arbitration by the Feaauc f>t Nations, lUil the (fovc'rn- 
ment of liritish India, or better tin- (ioverument of the comine Dominion, of it" 
own motion can and ou^ht to do so to save the situation. 

The prot(‘etion of Minority ri<:hts in pre-war Eni’Ope wa^ eriiainl> con"i 
dered part ol the Intel-national Law. tTrievances of i Mijioiiiv as a^ains! 
the Mate in wliieh if e.visti'd were deemed cood enoneh ;:rouiid" for the inierie- 
renee of the ureal powers of Europe into the adait" ot the ^lale. Theie 
wen' two e\il" arisinu ir(nn thi" elaim to inteik'n*. One i- ^hat the <jreat iiower- 
had 110 efleetnal and a<h'<iuattMneans to enfoiee iluar <b^•i^lons ixei pi b_\ wai. And 
wIk'u war was undertak^’n for purpose tlie eons(>qnener‘. wen* opi n not meiely 

the eiiioie. ment oi the Minority riuht". hut extended to tlie uaininu of ].ohtieal 
aihantaces, ity tin* vie’orious IxTiuerenls i're-wai Tnrke\ ami Poland. anhU L: otln r 
eonntries. suifered in this wav. l‘oland wa- di-memiiert <1 hy three L’r<.'at powei- 
Prussia, .Vu, stria and (ierman\. under the pr<ie\t of redres.sinu Minoriiy enevams", 
'"'M a! the <'nd of the (deal War, when the pe.aee treaties came to l)e eoic imUd. the 
eliief ainoiie the .Vlbei \>'-.o'iafed Power- nsolvtd to provide l"r the peace of the 
World hy insertmu safeeuanls tor tin- proti-e^ inn of Minoritie- in the tieatii.- 
ihcmsclve-. Tlie eroniid- bo- in-istinu npt»n the a'-ecplanee of tln-sc provisions by 
the State's concerned wen tli.ii llm pea»‘e id the world wa-- seeund 1»> the e.'Lertions 
and saeritices id' the Prineip.tl .Mhed am! \"Soeiatt‘d INiwer.-. ami In nei- tliey were 
entitled to saft umin! the rmht' of Minorities, viul.-itious ot wiiieli were tlie cause ot 
ilisturhauee of w orhl-]'ea -c. The < real ion (d' the m-iv Mates was wholly brouuhf 
about hy sueli t'Xeilioiis and saeritices. I'hc r.ew states accepted these 
were \eiy nervous that ilu' Minority riuhis -hould be lift to any ureat iiower or 
ci’(mp of piiwei's iti hduroj'i' in imjdiinenl and pii>ttel Wondrow Wilson, the Father 
of the Leauiie of Nations and others who eo-operatccl with him. ihertiorc. hit upon 
the idea of vostinp; this ri^ht of inti-rferenee in thi‘ Lenuuc itsell. The Loauue when 
it eamc into existence shortly after these treaties, uhidly accepted this rcspoiisihility 
as part and paeil of its ureat mis.sion td j)eace in the world. Hence the League of 
Nations early adopted tin vmv wise expediiait of adding to its jurisdiction in this 
connect ion. "it resolved that if any new State wished to become a member 
of the League of Nations it could do so only on one importoiit condition. 
It required from the Slate a declaration to the etleci that the protection 
of Minorities is a fundamonbd and international concern, and that it was prepared 
to accept the decisions of the lA'ague of Nations in the same way as those 
whose treaties embody jirovisions for the protection of Miimrity rights. Thus the 
r./eague of Nations has secured its jurisdiction (o protect Minorities in these two 
ways. It is not correct to Bay that the protection of Miuorities is purely a matter 
of domestic concern. 

11. It is a pity that India became one of the original members of 
the League of Nations ; but it became so involuntarily and as an anomaly. 
This is the only subject nation that is somehow a member of the League 
of Nations. There is nothing therefore to prevent Dominion of India from 
acting as new members in Europe were asked to act, in regard to the Minority 
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qiioslions. The J)oininion (iovenimcnl of India tos only to niako a doclaralion to 
the eifeet that it treulB the protection of Minorities in frulin as a fundamental 
and international concern and consents to vesting* the jurisdiction for this protection 
in the LeagiU' of Nations, accepting the provisions applicai>le to the two sets of State's 
already mentioned. 

12. In the nicanwhile. the 1 tcclaratimi oJ Rights in the pi(*poscd constitution 
may emhract' provisions for the cnlinral. linenistic and rcli^'ioii" protection oi the 
Minorities, as the Workinji C’ominittcc of the (Vm^ross has wisrly rccommiiidtMl. 

Id. Wlicn the new (Jovf'rnmcnt ot British India is thus started on its le^.'S. the 
Minority problem, or th(' JSInslim prohlcm to put it mon accnnifcly. will cease to he 
a i)rol)lem of domestic jfoliiies. W'e may be sure that there will be no ^ritwanee. 
History shows that aneiiait India was the safest place in th(‘ woild to liv(' in. The 
frc'edom and seeurity f*'ijoyed throiieh the a«:’ts liy the .lews of (’oehin, tin' Syriai! 
OJiristians of ^lalahar and the Rarsees of (InjiTat and Romlmy illnstiiiti' this fact. 
Nothin}; wo'dd prevail upon tluso eonininnities to return to Palestine or Persia. So 
tln re is ahsi'lntelv no need for onr Muslim brethren and sisters to It'ar that their 
spicial rights would i ot he safe in (Uir country itself. Ilowf'ver. if hey have a 
pievaiiee. there is tlie Lea};ne of Nations n'ady to enquire and setfl(‘ it inijiarlially . 
Tbe j)roeednr<’ relaliii}; to theeminiry and s<‘t(leinent of this prohlein whentver it 
arisf's has ))o('n dcvelopi'd with };reai eare and is iiom ne.-irly perfect. It involve-' 
.It least three essential prineiphs enforee<l in the interest of Miiioriti(‘s as w(“ll as in 
the interest of the entire State eoieaTned. It does not tnnt any airirrieved Minority 
as .1 ejas.- or as peliiioners but simply a" individual informants so that the State aiul 
’he Minority eoncerned do laa appear in the C'ourt of (he Lea^iiie in the irritatiim 
position of litiiiants, 'J'lirouehoiit the Ivcaeiie stresses the fa<'t that thf' 
oblipilioiis of the State to the Minorities eoneerned imjily also obli^jatinns 
on (lie part of the Minority tf)wards lht‘ Mate. And thirdly it 
always acts so a^ to brinu about the most harnionions n-lafions betwein 
the Slate and the Minority, ^ireventiii}; thereliy Iht' lormation and development ol 
aiiri-iiatiorial iifoiip eonsciousne-^s on the part of the Minority, in thi* formation of 
a State williin a State. M. de Mello-Franeo said : We must avoid ereatni}; a State 
within a Stale. We must prevent the minority from transforming; itself into a 
privibued caste and taking ddinite form as a loreicn {zroup instc-ad of becornini: 
fused in the s..ieiet\ in which it lives. If wo take the e.\a};};erat«‘d eoneeplion ol 
the autonomy of Minorities to tiu* last exfretm' t’v.se Minorities will become dis* 
rnplive elcimtns in the Stale and a sonree of national disoriomisation. Sir Austin 
(i'hainberlain added : "It was certainly not (he intijition ot thos(' whf' had dewised 
this ‘-ysieni. as M. de. Mello-Framo has remarkial. to (‘stablish ' m the midst of 
Natiofis a eonimuniiy which would remain pcrmamntly estranged from the national 
life.* Ladies and };cntl(Mneii. in thi*- matter wo requin-, riiuie than any othei 
country does, the as^isttinee of tin- League ot .Nations acting in accord with sueli 
inspiring prinei})Ies, so that we may a<'Iiievc our destineil place amou}; the family 
ol the ^^nat nations the n ore rapidly and safely. With llicse prineiph s in mind 
the Leappie of Nations usis its machinery known the Minorities Section of the 
Secretariat and nrrancts lor heariii}; the States eoneiTiud. 'fhen. if m-eessarv. it 
sends dowm its officers to the spot to peacefully mid lienovolently hrin}; afiont 
reconciliation between tin; Minority and the Stale. If this fails, then the Connell 
of the Leafriie of Nations acting almost as a judicial body pdves its decision. It 
this is not accepted either by the vState or the Minority then ft s other preat orpati, the 
pcTmanent Court of International Justice at the Hnpue, is invited to exercise its advi- 
sory iurisdietion on the question And if its opinion and advice cannot settle thii' 
ipiestion, it is inconceivable that anythinp else on this planet can settle it. I venture 
10 submit therefore for your kind consideration and decision, whether both the 
initial settlement of this touph problem and the continued supervision of the spt^ia! 
rights of raiiioritirs without or with the least possible disturbance in that connection, 
are not best placed in the hands of the League of Nations alone. From the British 
point of view, wt have the valuable observation of “The Manchester Cluardian 
suggesting that “Binee Indian Nationalism will continue to be aggressive as long as 
a vestige of British authority remains, it is worth considering whether the league of 
Nations can replace Parliament for some purpose where external authority has to be 
invoked.” The ‘Guardian’ has done public service by making this suggestion. If J 
may do so very humbly, I wish to express the growing conviction of Indian thought 
that our national dignity as well as practical considerations point to this replacement 
as the only satisfactory solution of a very vexed question. 
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14. 1 nhall now pann on to u (M>«isi(I«*raiioii of th<* couHtiluiiunal <|U(i.sin>n. Thcic 
is 11 body of opinion which has been recently epowin^ in hivonr of ih(‘ fnluie 
confttitiilion of our /ountry, that is. liritiBh India pliH the India f)f the Indian SiaicB 
l)cin^ tniidc federal. And the tentative de«-i‘<ii)n of ttie LTmnd Tiihh- (’onfercnce 
IB alBO to the same enVet. Eadies ami i;enlJemei). I desire to state at once that all 
niy liR* 1 have been a;.':uiiist federation for British India, f have published ni\ vi» ws 
on this subject more than once. 1 will not here take up your time to dwell on 
the impossibility of making unitarN firitish India into a federal country. While 
iM'dcralism is unknown to poliiicaf philosopliy we have to study its varioiiN asfK'ct^ 
troin the short history of the existing federal countries in the world. ^ ()f tJn^sc. 
ihe two most jierfeet <onslitution^ are those of >wit/.ejlai)d ami the rnit(‘d Statts 
ot America. It it in jiossible for us to crcite am! ilcvcloji federalism in 
India as in these t\V(» eountries, specially, as in Switzerlaml, we m‘ed not opiio.se it 

vi'ry much. But tlic sort of political mechanism invented at the IkOUnd I'able 

t ’onferen(‘(‘ is federaliMii only in name. Tantasiic in struct ure and novel anil 
startling in lunction. if at all it can ne estabhsln-d, it would be danj^erons foi 
liritish India ami ruinous lor the Indi.an States. Kiiully bear with me a little when 

I explain myself. Eederalisni is a tree and s[)ontain*ons association of States inde- 

pendent of each othiT. each Stale surrendering to t)ie association a certain defined 
(jiiota of its sovereijiu pr wer. Federalism ot a number of sul»ject .‘States i- a mis- 
nomer as a political term. Tin- c-as«* of iln- ('*)loni».i in the Brui-'h Emf>ire unitinL- 
in federations is rmt in poinl. I'lion.di tln-j wen- ( ' ilonies. ili‘y were a> imlcjien- 
deiit as England Iniself in fact, and iptiie indepcicicnt of each otht-r. liri'at wntci'- 
on politics. I-'r"'‘m:ui hu iii^t.iiice. arc aarci'd that where a Slfitc is alnMily unitaiy 
tile prol)lcin (tf makiuc \\ or. shall wc say. iucikoii: it up ino* a federal country, 
cannot he <*om*civcd much le^s leti.-dly and peacckilly wi'irkcil oiii. li would ihere- 
torc he impossiiilc to make unitary British India federal, 'rin^dcmaud tor it at tht' 
Itound 'J'ahl(‘ Foiiti'reiicc aiosc from tli(‘ Itulinu Brmees. The chii'f croiiml alleged 
was th.'it if they wer*‘ t(* eiiiir tin- eomiiic federation, with the whol.- of British In- 
dia as one unit, tln-rr would he a ‘^iimle Britisli Indian political block volinu against 
ihe States in the f'edera! leeislature. It i'^ impossible to understand the force ot 
tins statement. I- ii su^iiot tl that iJie wliole ol British India wouid he one consti- 
tuency '! Constitneiicies ainl exi-'tiim or lutuic provinces need not i-ven be terriioii- 
ally c{>-cxt(‘nsive and identical. It wouid he more satisfactory in e\cry interest to 
create const it ueiicies more or lcs«^ on a iiopulatioe. and jiui’cly tceo^raphical basis : 
and it is m tin* hiahcsi dc^nv unlikely, if it is indeed eoneeivahle. that British India 
as a whole, or better, the Dominion ol India as a who](>. can act apiinst all the 
Indian States I’oinhined. The disetission on this ]»oini at tin' Kouini Table t’on- 
ferenee was extremely inte.re-^iinc. At one rime in the courst' (»f my rcadiiic the 
proecediims of the Federal Siniclure .'^iili-ronnnitiec. 1 ilid the dist inj^nished members 
a ^reat injustice, 'fhe discussion reminded me of an ingenious detinition of meta- 
physics by a ^Tcat writer. Metaphysu-^. he declaietl. iv the art of eoinersation 

III 'such a* way that llie people enKap:<'d in the conversativui do not understand each 

othci nor do they understand thcm-clves. During the disenssions at tlie Round 
I'ablo (’onfeieiice’ our csticmcd countryman, the lit. Hon. V. S. Sriuitasa iSastii 
cxelainied ; ‘ Wc havi' really something at the buck ot our minds, and therefore 

seem to he SHyinj.i things ot which the nHaniiiirs. <leai in our own minds, arc noi 
clear to others.” NoIkhIv thiTC seems to have addrc^iscd himself as to how British 
India, now adiuitteilly unitary, lain be made a fediral tHUinirv. It seems to have 
been taken for granted that an Act of Barliament can convert I'nitary Britisli India 
mto a Federal British India. But the process is not ixplained. Wc are told 
that the proviiiees are to lie released from the tie ol the (Vntral (Tovernmeni. I 

confess. I am unable to say how even Parliament can ilo this. It is often said 

that the British Parliament almost alniighly and can achieve anything except 

making man woman and woman man. By the by, we can also add, it cannot 
evidently make eolourtxl subjects as free as white subjects of thi‘ British Empiri'. 
How'cver, this was assnnud. AVhat i.s ihe eflect of these provinces being released 
fiom the tie of the (’eiitial (lovernnient ? It was a distinguished eountrvman ol 
ours who ini})()rted his knowledge of true federalism i ’to the discussion. He declar- 
ed and rightly declared that each sui'h province would then Iuk-oiuc ‘more or les.s 
sovereign ! He was complimented on his idea by the noble Chairman who was 
pleased to rcipieBt him to repeat his statement, and repeated it was. The point was 
uot pursued further. If pursued further, the absurdity of this solution would have 
been apparent. If the provinct‘s ecase to he merely administrative divisions ns they 
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i\rc. now, deriving all their powers from Ihe (Joverniuent of India on the principlt* 
of decentralisation, and made sovereign, then they are entitled to remain sovereign 
Common sense tells us that. It follows that any siieh sovereign I'rovinee ma\ 
decline to enter the tederation. WIi'mi they beeonu' sovereign, ih*, 

Parliament ceases to be the Parliament of the si)vereign jUMvinee. If tin 
word sovereign has a meaning, it means that it ean establish its own governnu nt. 
This prineiple is reeognised in the course of this discussion, and hence any nrul 
every Indian JState or group of Stal(‘< is giv(‘n the option to entei the b*d(‘iiiiioii u 
not. Blit a similar option is not given, and is not even tiiouglit of. the inoi' 
or loss’ sovereign provinces into which British Intlia is to be sliaitiTcd for 'h • 
purpose. In extTcise of sinh a power, not only existing j>roviiu*es but fiUnre 
provinces, such as Sindh, Balnehisian or Xorth-West I'rontier Province may ihx.’liin' 
to enter tin' propost'd Indian F«‘deration and may prefer to remain as isolated 

sovereign States oi‘ torni m‘w and true federations among them^'clve*'. or any oi 

them may even eoiiseiit to be merged in Alghaiiislau. Thi> strange ]*roet‘diire wonlo 
tickle Sir Mahomed bjlial who^* plea for a .Mahomcilaniseil XorlliAVot India 
is fresh in onr minds. The brilliant debat(.)rs at the J‘'eJeral Slrnefnn* Snl)-( 'ommittee 
of the Ivoiind Table Confenme.*. while .setting their face airainsf the use ol 

feehniea]i(i(‘- in political principle ‘jnd plan, had no hesjiafiOn to n-e eamoiiHag*-. 
This is not ail. Tii<‘ I'Vderal ( h>vi‘i-.)ment is to be designated, in function and not in 
"iruefiire, a I'entral ( Jovi'mimiil as regards tin* Sovin’cign provinces .so that ccitaii, 
powers miirln be exm-ci^ed. in re>pec( o) these l‘roviiie«‘s abme a" distinguishi'd from 
he Indian Sialc''. ,\nd. natiiia!i\ eiiougii. t!ie dcliat<* deals uitli the (|'acsti()ii uhclhct 
nmlm- siie]i circumsg-inecs the re|»rt‘sental ives from the States may or nia\ not \()te 
I need hardly tell yon that Ihi-' is a new and impossible IVatiire of gOMinmi'iit 
that meiiilfrs ol om' ami the same legislature may not be allowed to vt>le m tin- 
deeisioti as to certain siilijeeiv, ( )n the other haiul, it nnomalmi'' ali^urd and exliemelv 
ilangeroiis that members who have no irOenst and who mmln even possiblv have 
hostile interests should lie allowed to v.>t. on smdi ^nbje. t-.. The fa<'f is tliai llm 
maehim’i'y is U'* elnmsy as it is no\el. 

lb. .\notli< r aspiT't of it makes «-v( n moie danger.-, to oni' fellow -eoniitryim ii 
and eouiit !'\ woim ii \iho are the ‘•uhjeet^ of the Indian Sttilcs. I'mler tlie projiosi'd 
sche.ne. the lelatiniis that have been hiiberlo snbsisiing betwetai (In Covernmenl ol 
British India and the Indian Stall's i- to he Iniili up into two ])arts as far as ihi'y 
are eoneeriie I. I'lie States are to be ecmneeied wiili I'''deral ttovernim'iit mi!y to the 
extent of the surrender of their power-, on its behalf via the crown. But tin- 
remaining portion ol the power hiiherto exen-isi'd b\ tin- British Imiraii (iovernment 
<‘alled the paramount ey or suzerainty jurisdieiion is to be di\ore,(i from it and vc'-- 
ted in tin- Viceroy as the re|>re'.(‘iitative ol the I’rowij to be (-xelnsiv a-ly (-\(-rei.eil b\ 
iiiin, under of eoiirM- his i)\vii foieigu ileparimenf hir ilii-. purpose. *Xoa\ imagine 
what would be the eonsecpieuee of this strange pulilj -al eontrivaiiei'. We all know 
hoiv im]) 0 .ssi))le it is to sejiarale. much less to exeerei.se tin- iiaiamoiintey power ol 
tin- British Indian (uivernment disiiiignislied from the rest of its powers in rela- 
tion to the Indian States. I.<‘t us not forget ihat this aspect of the relationship m 
not a creation of tretitii-s l)ui a growth. I may here invite your attention to three 
stages ill Ihe develojinieut of tin- n-lations heiwo-en the Indian Slates ami the Brilisii 

(iovernment of India. When the treaties were entered into and for a long lime 

aftmvards the high eon tract in e ]»arti‘-.^ namely, the Soven-igii Last India Company 
and the States were eipial and the tormer wire called tlie allies of the latter. liaKu’ 
on, after XapoltH Ml in Europe and 'Fippu Sultan in India were Ihoroughiv dideated 
by the English and the British pos.sessions in India wen* firmly estalilisln d. the 

relationsliip was called ‘•.Subordinate And it wa.s atU-r the Mnliny had 

been suppressed that Ihe words “Snztirainly " and "Paramonntey ' crept into this 
literature. 

10. Thig relationship, no matter what i^^ its .iiigiii and history of its develop- 
ment, has become indissolubly part and parcel of the powers of British Indian 
(-fovernment to lie used in exercise of its right and obligations vis-a-vis the 
Indian States. 

17. Xextly, it would be often diflicult in practice to decide which aspect ol the 
political life of the States w’oiild fall under one or the other of the divided juris- 
diction. The result would be a triple irritation, if noi eonlHet, between the Vi(;eroy, 
the PVleral Covernmeiit and the States. I ifiouIJ earnestly invite your sneeial 
attention to the effect of this euntrivunee upon the immediate and the luture 
destiny of the snbj(‘<'ts of the Indian States. If this ijueer political lueehanism is 
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IB accepted by u» these unfortunoto fellow countrymen and countrywomen of ours 
would ever remain in political boiidaKe. Let me Bay why. Under tne existing rela- 
tions both the treaty and the parumouiitcy powers are used in indissoluble combina- 
tion to be a sort of super-state over each Indian Slate. One of the obligations of 
the paramount power is to prevent misrule of the Princcn and to punish rebellion 
of the State Hubjects, if any. The paramount power 1ms not hitherto thought of 
using this power to influence Ruling Princes to beoijme constitutional monarch and 
10 allow their subji'cts a voice in the (.lovernment of their own States. But with 
such a pow'er the reform**d iitiiish Indian (rovernment can and ought to. Xo doubt 
this exercise of parainountcy is cajiable of abuse. But we people of British India 
shall have no temptation to abuse it in any manner. Between the deprivation of 
the power and the risk of our abusing it we must easily make our choice. That 
is to say, we muht have this ])!iramounicy power for sornetime as without it we 
have no means, we liave no peaoi ful means, of elevating our fellow countrymen of the 
Slates to tin* l»‘vel. politically and eeonoinicallv, to which W(* wish to rise ns a nation. 
In a sense this })o\ver of purainonnlfy may be aptly disignaftd an ‘implied power’ 
the doctrine of wliich was <■ nn-cived ami de\eloj)ed by the Sunreme Court in the 
United States of America to sircngtlien the hands of the Federal (Tovprnment at 
Washington. This power in list nml will fall into disuse rajiidly. The British Indian 
Govenimeiit has the ngiit and the obligation of ])reventing misrule and punishing 
rebellion in the States. It billows that it has the imjilied power. from those 
obligations and rights to pn‘venf tin* eauses thert'of. And the best way 
to jireveiit the catiM'S thereof is to bring about the establishment of responsible 
governiniMit in ewvy State and thereby apply arui develop the doctrine 
in it that the King ean lio no wrong. That* is to say that as in every Parlia- 
mentary uml cabinet ( ioverniiu'iit. ministers would be resporiRiblc to the people, the 
latter exen'ising full rights of self-determination and self-governtnent. If any popular 
movement in a >tate to uehi»'ve responsible government should be resisted* by the 
Friiice.s eoueeninl, it (lUgbt to be piiSbible for the Dominion tbivernment of India to 
suyiport tilt* jit'ople. In the way that tlie Konnd Talilc Uonfevenee conceives the 
future I*\‘<lerat ion not only would the Dominion (loveinmenl be obliged by a fun- 
ciaiueiita) implieaiioii of federal n*laHon. to Mi*-tain the Priiu'es. but its apathy iu 
the inatLt r would givt* tlie Princes a just eause tor secession. All this is uudesfrable 
.and we ought to avoid unpleasant eomnntimajis of this kiml. We must be free to 
promott* th'* progress of demoeraey everywhere without being tit'll dow’ii to a policy 
of supporting its eneniie>. our convictions and natural r<‘luctance notwithstanding. 

18. if follows also, ladies and gentlemen, that the paramount power can be ex- 
ercis(‘d only by the reformed British Indian (tovernnient in the case of each indi- 
vidufil state. We cannot eoneeive of ilie proposi'd Federal (Tovernmeiit exercising it. 
Because, in tlie ITst place, it di'iives all its powers by a grant and the surrender 
from the Britisli iTovinees and from the Indian Stales ; and the latter, it is abun- 
danily clear would not eonsout and the crown itself would not think of vesting this 
power of paramountey in the new Federal tioviTiimem. It can only do so in the pur- 
suit of a jirineiple ajiplieable in common to all the States and any special treatment 
of nn individual Slate would put iiji all the other States against the Federal 
Government. 

19. Permit me to draw your attention to another vital R.spect of the rights and 

duties of the reformed government of British India in regard to the Indian States. 

We ail know that a very vast majority of the States are not only very small In 

size but wretchedly poor. These are incapable of functioning as States at all. Under 
the proposed scheme of the Round Table Conference most of these States are to 

enter the new federation, not individuallv. but in groups. But what is to become of 
the unfortunate inhabitants ? I suggested long ago and 1 would venture to repeat the 
suggestion, that these States should be absorbed and merged into British India by 
peaceful methods. At present they arc practically governed more or Ie.s8, not by the 
Foreign Department of the British (Toverninent of India, It would be the proud 

privilege of the people of BritDh India when they shall have attained their Swarajya 
and their freedom to abolish this chronic politicid and administrative camouflage and 
ask the rulers and peoples of these miinie States to become part and parcel of Re- 
formed British India. KL'inember th*at in saying this 1 enunciate no obnoxious poli- 
tical principle. The Government of a people is the industry organised by the people 
themselves for their own common benefit ; in the words of Dicey, ‘The Government 
is but the legal agent of a people in w'hom is lodged inalienably their own political 
sovereignty.’ It is therefore their right and not that of the rulers to beooine a part 

W 
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of British India. I may here mention that the League of Nations declined to recog- 
nise Tery small States as fit to become its members, such as san Marino, Monaco, 
Armeni^ etc. 

20. I shall now next refer very briefly— because I am unwilling to trespass 

on your valuable time and further to avail myself of your kincl patience— 
to the third Bubject, namely the Reservations. Under this head are 
included the Defence of Inaia, Foreign Rilafions, Financial Stability 
and the Credit of the country and even Safeguards for Minorities. The lust point is 
easily disposed in a few words. I have already dwelt at some length with the im- 
portant question of the Protection of Minorities. It is a well-known principle that 
the expression ‘Minorities' in the making of a Nation and in its constitution can only 
refer to minorities that make up the nation, and not to foreigners resident 
amongst them. Therefore, in the proposed eonstitution. there is no room for special 
provision for foreigners or for any groups of them resident in India but who are 
not nationals. So far as Auglo-Iudiaiis are concerned thev will have the benefit of 
the Constitution and arrangements for the protection of llie othi'r Minorities. That 
is to say, wc shall merely treat them ns nationals. Rut if tliey treat themselves as 
belonging to the class of Eiiroj)eans resident in India, then they must also be treated 
as foreigners like them. I am anxious that India should have the benefit of asso- 
ciation with Europeans for many a long y<‘ar to come. Therefore wc must do 
everything in our power to secure their willing and harmonious eo-operation with 
ns in the making of the nation and in running and advancing the new constitution. 
The best way to do this is for the Dominion of British India and Great Britain 
to enter into special treaties for the purpose. Under these treaties we need raise no 
objection to giving them preforcnlial eomnu'rcial rights against people of othoi 
foreign countries. But the liberty of person and protection of property rights can 
be secured to them at best only in the same way as for the nationals, and by no 
means by special and discriminating laws. Then' shall be no such thing as ca*pitu 
tulations in their behalf as the China and Turkey. 

21. No foreigner will have the right to enter onr Icgislativt' coumhN or become 
member of our executives as such. But in view of the fact that thov are British 
Subjects and that it is desirable to have their willing co-oj)cration. 1 have no objec- 
tion to provisions being inserted in the treaties along with tin* corinnercial rights 
giving them the right of such entry. But it should be on the sole condition that 
they enter not by separate electorates but from the general constituencies of the 
country. It would be impossible to conceive that a Uiimc, a Yule, a Wedderburn or 
a Bradlaugh would not be easily elected to any legislature in Indi» and would not 
even be a member of the Cabinet. 

22. In dealing with the other three points, namely. Defence. Foreign Relations 

a«id Finance, it is necessary for me to refer to the (bindlii- Irwin Pact. That Pact 
while laying down that the’ reservations are esbcntiul, in interpreted on both sides to 
mean that those reservations should be in the intcre.sts of India. We may even be 
content with the position claimed by some that they should be both in the 
interests of England and India, provided that they are primarily in the iiiterest of 
India and only secondarily in the interests of England. In this connection two 
important Questions arise.* All the eoiurovt'rsy on this point has not revealed at 
to who should be the judges of the qiieHtion, whether they are in the interests ol 
India or not and what are the exact means ot providing’ for the administration 
of the reserved subjects. Taking finance and foreign relations together, for my 
part, I venture to say that it would not be in the interests of India at all that 
they should be reserved as Crown subjects. It is notorious that the financial and 
currency policy of Britith India has been shifting from time to time and is by no 
means a great success. Just at present, the almost universal Indian opinion is 
that the present policy is greatly to the detriment of Indian interests and is inten- 
ded mainly in furtherance of English interests. The general view is that the finan- 
cial policy has been such all along. Further, what is chiefly behind the claim for 
this reservation is England's fear that Swaraj India would repudiate the financial 
obligations incurred by the Government, as it is and as it has Been. This fear is 
unfounded. On the one hand, it is part of the public law of the world that a 
Government, merely by a change of the form of ner constitutional mechanism and 
by increasing the guarantees for the political and economic freedom of the citizens, 
cannot escape the obligations lawfully incurred by its unreformtd prcdecesEor. Be- 
sides, the Congress Ci>mmittee, recently appointed to iiiveBtigate this question, 

)ias sal the matter at rest. Bwaraj British India will be liable and will pay all th« 
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juit debts incurred by the East India Company and the Crown in its interests and 
for its benefit. In fact, the reformed Government of British India will be in w 
position of a son succecdinp; to the family property, who will be liable to pay ell 
just debts contracted by his father as manajjjer of the family property, in the interest 
and for the benefit of the members of the family. 

23, As rcp^ards foreign relations, EnjjlanJ cannot be proud of her policy in M 
far as the protection of Indians abroad, including; in parts of the British Empire, is 
concerned. It is stranpjci that a claim to reserve this subject has been seriously ^t 
forward. The p(!ople of reformed British India can no more ignore and neglect this 
aspect of the question than they can ignore and neglect the political advancement of 
the Indian States’ subjects. We cannot consent to this subject being reserved. Nether 
is there any reason why the Dominion of India cannot be allowed the same liberty 
to enter into coinmereiiil relations with foreign countries and the other Dominions of 
the British Empire exactly as these last arc allowed. So far as the decdaration of 
war is coneeriu'd, wc need raise no objection to its being treated as an Imperial^ con- 
cern provided India is allowed a voice to the same extent which the other Dominions 
have recently been allowed. In these matters the Dominion of India may well ^bide 
by the decisions madi* by the Imperial Conference from time to time and by 
the example of othm- Dominions. 

24. There remains only the (luestion of reserving Defence. 1 must confeii 

that I am nltogeth'T unabh! to understand the reasons for reserving this important 
subject. Tovcruin' iit aad national freedom are wmrds of illusion without tM 

means of d('fenee, ever under the control of the nation and organised and regulate 
by itself. Statements were made at the Round Table Conference by our country- 
men to the e(T*‘.-t that we arc now iuctip.ablo of maintaining and supervising means 
of national dcfeiiet*. Tliis was of course treated as an admission. But we have a 
right to sav(' ourselves, from our own admissions, rapidly made fiow and then. The 
foundation of sneli stfiti'inents is that we have been so long kept out of the army 
particularly in the officer rinks. This is true; but there is no connection between it 
and the jifoposed reservation of defence. Th('. entire fallacy lies in the idea that tbt 
F'arliamcnt of this country through the niachinary of its executive, is incanable ot 
regulating the eiz.e, discipline, paj'. modes of recruitment, etc. unless the Minister! 
and the bureaucracy are capable of leading and being officers in the Army them- 
selves. History tovhes ns otherwise. Xo doubt every government needs experts 
for the manning and directing of its various departments. All that the Government 
needs is the creati'ui of a board of advisov.s for the introduction of laws and rules for 
the regulation of the force.s of defence. Ixit us not forget what England herself did 
two centuries and a half ago wlien slu* expelled James 11 and invited William and 
Mary to occupy the throne. The important provision of the Bill of Rights was 
that' there could l>e no Standing Army in the kingdom without the consent of 
Parliament, and what, if more, if passed an Act annually, known as the Mutiny Act, 
intended to make this provision in the Bill of Rights the more effectual. Parliament 
passed laws from time to time affe<’ting and organising the army in all details in- 
cluding punishments for offence. In fact no people can be organised into a nation 
without its full power to organise the defences of the country. In the particular 
instance, look at the effect of the so called admission. If we are to wait until the 
time for the army to ho coniplctolv Indianised, it might take even 100 years in tht 
least, in spite of ‘the phenomenal efforts made by our distinguished friend Dr. Moqnje. 
No, the people of British India must not be denied the power to organise itself into 
a nation in every way, if only to prevent surprises and national hinniliation. It 
must have power to organise the militia, a system of conscription and ^mpulsory 
training generally, and also have power to vary the strength of the Standing Army 
from time of time. One noteworthy feature in the discussion of the Round Table 
Conference is that no allusion is made to the post-war aspect of national defencee 
and the noble endeavours that have been all along made by the League of Natioui 
in the way of disarmament. In short, the defence of India after the Great War 
and in spite of the slow progress, thanks to the few great nations of the world, as 
yet achiev^ by the Ixjaguc of Nations in the direction of disarmament is not now 
the same anxious and difficult problem as it was before the Great War. Afghanistan, 
Russia, and the United States of America arc not yet members of the League of 
Nations. Of these three, the latter two may be dismissed from our considerations as 
nobody dreams that either of them will attack ns.^ So far as the first is concerns 
even if we apprehend that she would invade India, a much smaller army than the 
huge one now maintained is quite sufficient, regard being had to the Oovenant and 
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priietice of the League of Nations that it can protnot as cmi ai^ainst a^grestire 
nation® that nre not members of the Lengiie. I am therefore clearly of opinion, that 
not only would this reservation not be in the interest of India hut vould be the 
very reverse of it, emasculating us, humiliating us, crippling our finaneial resources 
and retarding materially the making of the new nationhood in every direction. 

25. Let me now summarise the foregoing (>batTvation8 in a few words. 1. The 
Hindu-Muplim problem should be placed by »he Government, whether or not we 
reach an agreement ourselves within the jnrisdietion of the League of Nations. Any 
concessions which we may agree to make should be made afiorwards, and they 
should, without any fresh effort, expire within a time agreed upon now. Here T 
appreciate the appeal made by Begum Shah Nawaz at the Round Table Conference, 
that we Hindus should be generous if only boeaiise we are ‘brothers in flesh and 
blood, born of one soil, living side by side, working and enjoying life together . Yes. 
We should be g(‘neroiis. But the generosity would appear in the best light and 
would be appreciated best, in f ict it will lie doiil>ly bh ssed, if only our Muslim 
brothers and sisters know exactly what are that pure sah'guards for the ]>roteciion 
of their special rights in the way of culture, language ainl religion. 1 ndn.so to add 
the word 'race' or ‘racial" because almost all the Tiifliau Muslims with an extremely 
small section of Semitic origin, were Hindus in origin. If oirefiilly examined and 
impartially judged, the people of India are the most homogeneous, con.sidercd merely 
from the racial point of view. 2. The status of British India should at once be 
raised to chat of a Dominion, fully equal to all the Self-governing component parts 
that make up the British Empire. .\nd the (\)nslitution should he unitary and 
parliamentary and not by any means federal in the sense projiosed at the Round 
Table Conference. Not only is it a physical and metajdiysieal im]>ossihility. in the 
oft-quoted words of Carlyle, but it is in the highest degree dang«Ti>us to the people 
of both the Indias. I might here sound a not<‘ of warning to oiu Rnlir". The well- 
accepted international doctrine that a change in the form of (•on^titnf ional Govern- 
ment of a country cannot nh.solve that country from nil the legal oljligaJionH con • 
tracted by its unreformed aneestor. cannot in my liumhh* vi(‘\v nppiv to a »'^iate 
constructed out of the political debris of British India on ihi' mu- hand, and meta- 
morphosed Indian States on the other. 3. There slu'iild he no nseivations and 
Crown subj'^'ets beyond the full reach of the new govtuium-nt as regards Didcnce 
Foreign Relations and Finance except in so far as diclaralion of wars are ciujcerned, 
AS to which we should have the same right of voice as the Dominions. ('ompromiPcs 
may he made by treaties betw'cen the nformed (iovernment of British India and 
Britishers and Irishmen, resident in India whether as ofli<-i,alH or 'iion-ofiicials but 
who arc not nationals provided that the terms of such compromisi s do not constitute 
them a privileged class. 

26. Ladies and gcMitlerncn, you must now permit me to conclude. I have dealt 

with what I believe are the leading features of (he prcst*nt situation, and I now 
desire to advert somew’hat to the various schemes ofl’ered for (he solution of the 
Hindu-Muslim problem. As I hsve already said, I am yet to find any valid reason 
why this aspect of the Minorities’ problem is stressril apart from the general 
question, nor can I see why pure questions of constitutional mechanism are so free- 
ly intermixed with it. Dr, Ansari is a well tried nationalist, and his views must be 
studied with great respect. My disappointment was therefore the more keen that he 
also fell into the common error of this confusion of ideas. The Faridpur Resolu- 
tion, inspired by his patriotic and w’cll meant endeavours, is subject in many parti- 
culars to all the infirmities of the proposals of the other section of Moslems to which 
Mr. Jinnah’s fourteen points give expression. The provisions about a federal type 
of government and residual jurisdiction cannot be tn-at(*d as a matter of communal 
interest at all. The spirit underlying the demand is unhealthy to true national 
development. No section in India should have the right, and the means to oppress any 
Other in any way, and no arrangements .should be made to facilitate policies of 
revanche in case a majority community misbehaves against a minority, ana that in 
different and perhaps far-away localities. And yet. this is precisely what the separationisti, 
miscalled Feaeralists avidly desire. The division of the country into areas for 

administrative convenience" should be undertaken upon principles conducive to such 

convenience. You cannot gerrymander the country to serve communal purposes 
and defeat those of the nation and invest fragments so created with powers of 

aovereignty. The Working Committee has of course rightly added to the clauses 
relating to these, a rider that they must be ultimately decided upon principles ben eft- 
cial to the country. As regards the electorates, we all welcome the Nationalist 
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Muslim proposals favouring Joint Electoratps. You will look in vain into the 
hifltorj' of Nations for any propodonts for separate elpoforatos or reservation of seats 
much less for weipjhtnpr, and yet the Muslim minority is not the only Minority in 
the history of the worlri. Muslim Minorities in other countries have never thoujrht 
of such safepuards. If any of these arrnnp:ement8 have to be allowed, notwith- 
standing principle and the risks involved, as measures of eompromise, I must 
stronj^ly urp;o that they should he limited to a short f)eriod of time after which they 
would automatieally la])se. The Mnhasahha has already indicated its oljjeotion to 
the proposal for the n'servution of a third of the seats in the C’entral Tyf*p!slature to 
Muslims. EsiMvially after the ehirnsy Round Table 8chenH‘, this proposal would 
only add to its eomploxity and incurable elumsiness. E«jually untrue to recognised 
ana long-standing priiu-iples are the proposals to reserve seats for Minorities^ in 
Execntiv(‘S and in Services. I>r. .Ansari's selume repeats the error of th(‘ 14 points 
in all these respects ; and Imt for the fact that he is a proved Nationalist his scheme 
would not jiossi'S'^ the only advantage it has. in that he apyiroaohes the entire pro- 
blem with a will to re<*oncil<' iiati<»ti,tl to his communal interests. While I express 
deep disapj)()intmenT with his seheme. I am bound to record my sdise of apprecia- 
tion of his eonscieriti(')ns endeavour^ to find an acceptable and settlement ot 

the quest ioti. Jjct us forget liis uii<*htiriiable, may I even say rash, attacks upon the 
aims and obj(-ots of our Mahnsabha. 

Ladi('s and gentlemen, I thank you very much for the patience and courtesy 
with which you have listened to me. 

RESOLUTIONS 

The following among other resolutions were passed at the t’onference: " 

The Hindu Maha Sabha emphatically protests that the ,rc]>rt’senfation of the 
Hindus, in the same cominumd sense in which the Muslims are repreaented on the 
Round Table ( oiifercuce. is iiiade(inale and highly d» fes tive generally and particularly 
in 60 far ns 

(a) There is not one «inglc representative of the Hindus, of Sindh and of 
the N. W. F. Provinces and, 

(b) There ia no representative of the Federal Stru''ttirc Committee in the same 
communal sense in which the ^Muslims are rcpres«-nt<’d hy Mr. .Tinnah and Sir M. 
Shafi, the Presidriits of the two -cctions of the Muslin:* League and Dr. Shafaat 
.Ahmad Khan. 

Vkravai. Intidf.kt 

This (’onferenee strongly c tmlemns the cold-blooded murder of Nagar Seth 
(roxindiji S'*th and Dr. ( iovanlhandas and others hy Muslim goondns at Vcraval in 
.Tunagadh State , and ex]>rc‘;.scs its lu'art felt syin}>athy towards the members of* the 
families of the *’ictims and towards those stiftercd, and appoints a Committee con- 
sisting of Mr. Ram Rao Deshmukh (c\-Minister C. P.) Kumar Chandkaran 8harda. 
and Shrijut Anand Priya to fully enquire into the matter and report within To days as 
to what steps arc rc(iiiin‘d t<i get the culprits and conspirators punished. This C/On- 
ference further assures the Hindus of Jiinagadh State of its whole-heart «*d sympathy 
and support in their trouble. 

SAFEGt'AjiPH Question 

In regard to the Round Table Conference, the Hindu Mahasabha respectfully 
warns the (tovernment that the ppo])le of India are in no need to be satisfied with 
anything less than irnmoiliate full Dominiou Status and full responsible (loveruraent; 
this Conferenee, vvhib' being emphatically of opinion that India is quite capable of 
taking over immediately full responsibility for its own Government puts on record 
its desire that the Round Talile Conferenee may prove a success and that peace 
and friendship may ho established between England and India. 

(a) That in ease a certain transitory period as regards the defence of the 
country and Imperial and foreign policy bo still considered needed, such period 
should not exceed ten years when those special reservations should automatically 
cease to operate. 

(b) That even during such a period of transition, there should be a Minister 
or Ministers in charge of the reserved subjects, and the Minisjer shall be appointed 
by the Viceroy from among the elected members of the Central I^rCgislature. 

(c) That recruitment of olficors for holding King’s Commissions in the Indian 
Army, Navy and the Air Force should be made in India from among the Indians 
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irrespective of considerations of caste or creed or of the so-called martial and non- 
martial classes, subject always to the requisite standard of efficiency; provided that 
it shall be open to the Government of India to provide for recruitment in England 
to fill up such of the vacancies as may not be filled in India. 

(d) That all arrangements should be made for the intensive military training of 
Indian boys establishing military schools and Rifle Associations and organising 
gymnasiums for the training of boys in the indigenous art of self-defence, such at 
lathi-play, sword-play etc., and by * encouraging boys to join University Training 
Corps and young men to join the Territorial Forces. 

COXftHF.SS SrHK^rF For COMMI^NAI, SFTTI.KMFNr 

This Conference, while acknowledging that the scheme of communal cooiproraiss 
as proposed by the Working Committee of the Congress, marks an advance towarda 
a settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory and unacceptable on tha 
following grounds : 

(a) It discriminates between Hindu and Muslim Minorities and fixes, in respect 
thereof in its scheme of protection, an artificial and arbitrary limit of 25 per cent, 
evidently to exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and the Punjab from 
the advantages of protection provided in the scheme. 

lb) That it provides for the protection of the Muslim Minority of 29 percent in 
Assam by reserving scats for them on a j>opulation basis, with power to contest 
additienal seats, while similar protection is denied to the Hindu Minority of the 
Punjab, which is said to have been now reduced from 30 per cent to 26 per cent. 

(c) That it has practically treated the essentially constitutional question of resi- 
duary powers as a communal question, and has. against the almost unanimous 
Hindu opinion, decided that they shall vest in the provinces instead of in the Central 
Government. 

(d) That it has treated the Moslem demand for the separation of Sind apart 
from the general question of adjustments of the boundaries of provinces which can 
only be settled through expert examination by a Boundaries Commission, and that 
it Has conceded the Moslem demand for separation in utter disregard of the deter- 
mined and reasoned opposition of the Hindus of Bind, who will thus bo forced to boar a 
larger proportion of the inevitable increase of taxation in relation to their population 
as compared with the Moslems of Sind, and be called on to pay for a thing which 
they naturally hate and have to forego the advaiitagcs accruing from the well-deve- 
loped system of Government of an advanced province like Bombay and to submit to 
a backward Ciovernment deriving its inception from purely communnal interests. 

(e) That it has introduced the novel and startling principle of minimum quali- 
fications for public services which is bound to effect the essential need of maintaining 
the administration at a high standard of efficiency, irrespective of considerations of 
caste or creed, Bcside.s, it is uneconomical to recruit inferior talent at high price, 
involving injustice to superior talent by placing it at a discount, merely to pfacato 
this or that community. 

(f) The Hindu Manasabha has no objection to the further widening of fran- 

ehiae and even to adult franchise ; but if adult franchise be proved impractical for 
any reason at the present stage, then the Mahasabha emphatically insists, that tha 

franchise should be uniform irrespective of the fact whether it reflects or does not 

reflect in the electoral role the proportion of population of every community. 

Kashmir Incidents 

The Hindu Mahasabha is alarmed at the mischievous Muslim propaganda 
against H. H. the Maharaja of Kashmir and his administration. The riot, loot and 
arson, coupled with the cutting of telegraphic and telephone wire and the det- 

truction of bridges, led the Mahasabha to fear that there is sorne contpiracy behind 
it backed by influential persons. The Mahasabha heartily congratulatea the 
Maharaja on nis taking prompt and necessary action to bring the situation under 
control. Under the circumstances, the Mahasabha warns the Government of India 
of the serious misunderstanding that is likely to arise if it does not use all its influ- 
ence to prevent interference with the domestic affairs of Kashmir State and recom- 
mends tnat a Committee of Inquiry be appointed by the Working Committee to 
conduct a full inquiry into the origin of the Kashmir trouble* 
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Government Of India Despatch 

The Hindu Mahasabha puts on record its deliberate opinion that the possibility 
of an amicable Bcttlemeut of the comramisl problem by the parties concerned has 
been extinguished by the proposals of the Government of India in that behalf 
as contained in their despatch on the Simon ('ommission’s Report, which amounts 
to a wholesale surrender to practically all the communal demands of the Muslirafl, 
and warns the Government of India that until the (iovernrnerjt of India's despatch 
is cancelled the Muslims will not be brought into a mood of reasonable compromise 
and that, therefore, the responsibility for the coninmnal tension li(‘s entirely on their 
shoulders. 

Hk^tkktion (»n Mr. savakkar 

This (’onference ackno\vl(‘dges the noble work done by Mr. V’inayak Damodar 
Savarkar, Bar-at-Law in the direction of Hindu Hangathan, removal of untouchabi- 
lity and Shudhi in the district of Kutnagiri. and earnestly demands the removal of 
all restrictions placed by the (»overnnient upon his liberty inasmuch as he ha.s, as a 
result of the injustice done to him. already undergone imprisonment and internment 
for a period of about 22 years, and hereby restore to the Hindu community, one of 
its most honoured members. 

P'RONTtER Reform-^ 

Resolved that this (’onforcnce is of opinion that in view of the peculiar condition 
obtaining in the N, W. F. Province, the propo.scd constitutional changes iu this 
miniatuie deficit-province will not be conducive to the good government and peaceful 
progress unless accompanied with the following safeguards and ^neasiires 

(i) (a) Law and order to be retained as a central subject. 

(b) Effective protection against trans-border raids and invasions, specially by 
strengthening the defiuce-j in the Tiram and Khyhor, as in Waziristan. 

fc) Adwpiale and effective representation to the minority communities in ths 
Provincial Council, and the Central LegLslature and in the services. 

(d) Kepresontation of the Hindu.s in the Cahinet by eonvention. 

(e) Ajipointmenta in the provincial services to be fVlhKl np hy open competition 
under the authority of a Public Service Commission. 

(f) Right of appeal to the Central Government against oppressive acts of the 
local legislature. 

(g) The sub-vention piid by the C!«‘ntral Government for nuy specified purpow 
10 be spent for that nurpose alone. 

(li) Resoivctd furtner that the judiciary of this province be placed under the 
Lahore High Court whlh a bench of tw’O judges to sit at Peshaw’ar on circuit duty. 

The Mahasabha in consonance with its principle of religious toleration, assures 
ibo Jains of its full support in their right of their Digamber Munis of free and 
unrestricted movement through public streets and thoroughfares. 

This Conference condemns in strong terms the attitude of the Government of 
ihe Central P^ovine^*a in not allowing Hindu Governm-ni servants to attend the 
aesiion of the Conference, quite against previous precedents even as visitors and 
spectators. 


The Bengal Provincial Hindu Sabha Conference 

BVRDWAN-^IS JULY mi 

The sixth session of the Bengal Provincial Hindu Bubha Conference was held 
at Burdwan on the I8th. July 1911 under the presidency of Maharaja Srish 
Chandra Nundy of Kasimbazar. The following is the text of the presidential address 
delivered by him 

It is not possible to adequately express my feelings for your having called upon, 
to preaidf over this great function, a man who oonfinss nimself to doing small 
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thing^s in his own humble way and who feels that he is quite unfit for such a threat 
honour. Nevertheless. I cannot but thank you most sincerely for the opportunity 
you have piven me for realisinjr that 1 am a Hindu and that I am the inheritor of 
a religion and civilisation which had their inception in the dim unrecorded past of 
thousands of years ago. 

Friends. I am sure you are aware of my limits and limitations. The honour you 
have shown towards me, I arn certain, is not for anything that I personally may 
have done, but it is in memory of my late illustrious father arid the family to 
which 1 belong, it was my father who kept the higliest ideals and traditions of 
Hindu culture aud religion constantly alive before me and protected me, with 
singular foresight and alhvtion. from the mad ournsli of what goes by the 
name of modernism. So, it is with gratitude that to-day 1 remember * him 
and his forbears who have handed to later generation all that is noblest in 
Hinduism. 

It is undeniable tliat Hinduism had its Dark Ages and thai wc were once in 
danger of being swept awav by meuningless snperstitioiiH. cruel orthodoxy and 
impotent arrogance of Hinduism. But the awing to the other extreme was equally 
violent, and the modern ediuiited Ifindu is the product of that reaction. 
wanted to destroy lliudn su])erstilions and their eoncomiltant evils whi<'h have 
rcsulied in tlie total los> of ilie legitimate pride and glory which attach to real 
Hinduism. But that is not the end of it all : what is more untortnnatc is that we 
have learnt to fei'l jiroud that we have lost it. What is it that Young India expects 
fiorn this welter of self-forgetfulness? Why is it that Voiing India is out to-day 
with a hogging bowl in his hands when there is plenty in hi.N own land? 
Let him remember what iSwami Vivekananda. the gnati'st interpreter of 
Hinduism of the modern times, said aU'Ut what I consider to lx* the gist of 
Hinduism : — 

"One of those little handful nations cannot keep alive for two eenturic.-. together, 
and our iu«litutioiis have stood the test of ages, says the Hindu, Ve.s. we iiave 
buried all the old nations of the earth and stand here to bury all the new races 
also because our old ideal is not this world but the Other. ” 

What is the real Hindu ideal? Not that 1 exist onlv for to-day or to-morrow or 
{ existed only for yesterday, but 1 am co-ctcrnal with ('rcation and 'rimes; my 
cxisteiiec and itleal extiMuI beyond this world and life to Eternity, 'rhis is the 
central proposition of Hinduism. 

But this does not at all mean that Hinduism has negleeled the dntii*s of seculai 
life. Enjoy by all mean®. Hinduism ^ays. all that this world hiit<‘ to odVr but awhat 

next? J'h'.s sets us alhinking of the great hereatler. and herein lies the snj>eriority 

of Hindu Philosojihy o\er other schools of thouglit. These lofty id<‘als, hs Mr. 
Risley says in his l\nple of Tmiia, 'are not the monopoly of the learned: they are 
shared in great measure by the man in the street. A similar testimony is given by 
Mr. Burns in the Census Rejiort of Jb]4 when he sayh that 'the general result of 

my enquiries is that the great majority of the Hindus* have a firm belief in one 

Supreme God.” 

A very distinctive feature of Hindu thought-structure is the sense ol unity 
between the individual and the collective. The history of Hindu civili.sation does 
not record any clash between tlie two. The highest expression of Knowledge and 
Bliss is to be found in collectivism which is realised in the perfection of the in- 
dividual. By individual the Hindu does not mean only man. but the entire 
Kingdom of Life. His thought current encompasses not only the individual man but 
the entire collective life. The Hindu is conscious of a spirit “which sletpe in the 
stone, dreams in the animal and awakes in man,’ "'Tat Tam Ausi”' — Thou art 
That — is the root of Hindu Universalism. God is both One and Many ; He is the 
ultimate Reality ; He is the one support of ail and He pervades all and the entire 
universe, being the One in Many. He is the collective or universal Man manifested 
for the good of man in all countries and for ali lime. Hinduism which has its roots 
in the btd-rock of universal good, is the most catliplic of all religions, and as such, 
ilR development will mean the progress and the welfare of humanity itself. 

But perhaps the Hindu youth, modcrnism-niad, will say in reply, “yes, all this 
may be true but this belief has rendered me incapable of contributing to the new 
civilisation with which the world is throbbing to-day.” Alas I it is a thousand 

S iiies'ihat this wretched interpretation shoula be put on the spirit of Hinduism ! 

fever have Hindu religion and philosophy ignored the realities of life. We have 
become slaves as it were, to cheap modern catchwords, such as ‘dignity of labour’ 
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01 'work is worKhij)', uml whc'O we jml^c ourselves by this KtuDciaid we luiturally 
ti^ht shy ot Hinduism. Hinduism htis never slinink from {riving; labour the fullest 
di|;nily ; even ihe l)nleher ”^el,B his full diM‘S. 

'I'ht'n' is no room for narrowness in Hinduism ; the s\ifllinir eustnins and meuninji- 
less t radii icms whic-h liavc‘ enehained Us to-day are iiot tlie iiijuiK tion^- of Hindu 
jeli;.^ion, but they are ihe altermalli ol iemiK>rary social makeshills whieh liad their 
orifiin in sj)eeial cm um.sian<M*s or new en\ ironmeuts. It is our misfortune that 
those Hj»<>eial needs do mu cm^i lo-dey. and ae have inh(‘?’ited a leeacy (d a Useless 
l)Heudo-reli;;ion \\liieh is no biiier than obnovioim weeds. Whai we neeil to-day 
IS not this extermination ol Hinduism but the sirenjiih. (>ner«.>y and i(»iira^<‘ to rmli- 
h'ssl^ cut down those poisonous \\ee<is which have arnsted oui pio^ress and reduc- 
ed our social lito iiiio a v,oj i ol a sia.unant et sspool. 

It is oltiii Stressed by mlere.^^ed jxMple that Hinduism and iiiiloiK-haijiiily aii' 
hopelessly inter-allied, wlii.di is a nee.Uion ol the entire social eeommiy of the’ Hin- 
dtis riiaplet I's id the S/thhu - J *,nh(i i»f the Mahabharata viweal." an illnminal in;.: 
pieiui'e. \liei tile ''.lentiec tile iiiMled liraiuiiiie- were iie.ited to feast 

-erved }i\ Kine" ot difleieni eonntries— ( dijiiese, I’arsi. ,<ak. Hun etc. 'J'he 
\ had its 0..-.^ on lU,- (.iiMsion oj Inljemr iind not aitilieial 

<l'''e'i"n ol m.oi a eoobuL o* birtii I'or the nudiileiianee of a )>eileel 
social erotioiii} sie h a division was imlisl'eai-atite. It lU'vei iln* iiijiiiietion 

ol the lll.lt Olie <1.1-.- OJ ej.iMp We- Oileltoi to 1 ije other ' all ol t hcijj 

were ic-p“ci(‘d bcau-e 1 k' tie d llcreiit limbs ol a iiody all nl them were uece-'a 
IV eompomiii l.ictors ol the -.e.it llmdii str-ial strminie. Hinduism can ilircm .t 
challeijee 111 llie woild uj tbi- H'sped, ie‘can''e no olliei eoiiiilrv eo'ild ever evolve 
‘'Hell a pii'lceilv hat tnotM m-' social onouyv ii:ist*d on mntii.il lespici and bderalioii 

111 the inalitj ol init'i -cjis’e mansi;:e ji is worth wbib tor«produc( what i‘rob'--.)i 

I ladiiakrishuaii sanl m ins IUhu'u I i> >( •>( J.i > : ’ 

1 he llimlii thinkci'- ixiimps iln.mch a Im k\ intuition ot e.epirieal ;:fneruiisatinn 
.issiini'd I be let ol in'i'v.l!tv .ind eii'Mci r.ejcd ui.irna:.;cs iimoiiL' those vv lio are ot 
ap|no\'!i; itelv the s.uiic !\jw ami epitaiily. It :i meniner ol a tils) (dass bimdv 
niari n s aiio'lici id pooiei anu'ccd«-iii s. liie cmihI inhvrilani e o( tlio one is debii'^ed 
oy I lie i..(d mil* I itancr ol the otb'T wiili a r-'siili tli.o the child starts bb- with a 
Jieav v hamb' Mp. It the p.ii-'ni- at*- "i ab. 'jt sann* i ia-s iljr idiild will be pi a-U leallv 
llie eipta! . d 1 In pat < tits. 

.M eiiial iiiliii'iv inav l>e posstide in a in.iif.ice based mu {ove Itiii perieei harinoiiv 
1’ leoi'e likely to be iinai laiiialdi' where tln te is a wide ;:ult m matt* I's ot liabn.s 
'■n\ ironmeiit and < uliui*‘. It i- 1 1 tie Unit a wonein is nmie adapttn- in nature than 
m.iii. but llieii there is limit to ivirvlhuiu I’etiiaps it will im ;idin,!led that Pmt 
ll'idliakrishiian - aii;il_\si- is a ;ireal aijjiiineni airain-t mier-i a-!** marrijiutx llarmonv 
lieiwcj'ii indiviutial and social uood lluii i- whtii ihudulsui lias always sinveu tor. 
Il does the same even to-d;iv. l'lio>e wh«> advoe;ile iiitei -c.iste !ii.iriia;:e only liitnk ot 
imlividil.d iiii|>pniess or the sh.adow ol liappnn-ss wiilioiit ever eaniiL" lor social ami 
eolleciive wellat'-'. W’ln n -it* h niiirriaue heroines iiievuaine tor ativ reason wiialso- 
Met’, il -liotild be tin- iliiiv v.l the Ifimlii s,i.a,.|\ i.» maintain sdence If m the 

(.Inly ol social relornieis to jml;:e wliMln r time h.is i ome toi Hindu .siedilv to su|)- 
pori iiiler-easie imiiria;:e. 

|•^lmllllle prouifes-. an nnwiiaiti'* ta toi m modetn Hindu -ocieiv. W'iieie there 
IS woman iln-ie \< < lod ibi- ts the Hindii com epliou of woman. In llindn soemt v 
man lias honouied woman as liesi a- lie could has w orslii)v]ved luu as ;:oiUIesm. 

made her tlie absobile mistress ,>t hi- home aiul -hated with liei the Itiiiis ol 
reii;;i(ius :ind spiriliia! life. Ibil to dav what a ilitlerenl -peeliicir ihe wouitin 

otleVH. Drunk d<'ep from tin- cup ol modeiiiism. the ilmdu woman li is ri'voll.'d 
lo-dav and Inis aeeiised man cd s»‘ltis}iiiess. ctuelt v and debase d jvassioii. I'liy lor 
her w liose lias such .in exp«Mieina* of imiu. Ibit instanci-s ot nb .d matried lift' are 
not wantiii;: iii Ilmdu soeieiy. Ii is true lliat i;;noraiie<' and superstition have in 
some eases made woman sbives to nceessiiy but that is not the whole picture. It 

is undeniable tlial there iirt' lempeiamenlal ami pliysieal diU’erenees bei\\e»m man and 
wonuiu. and if in vlisre;:iiii d of ttnur lumJameiilal iuevjualii U‘s the Ilmdu woman sets 
out to race with matt, and in llie name of modernism, rushes dowti the path of 
lapses ami delimpteiieies, ilien the ilavs oJ Hindu siveieiv are indeed nnmben'd. 

l.et wom.tii elaim the riijthls ilmt are neees>ary for her i-volutioii. I'i'e»' marria;4e. 
without iulertereiiee from ptiieuts or relatives, with its c()otl and evil, is men jh'i- 
misHible. It is neei'ssarv lutwever to keep lu mind that evnuythine is uood in its 
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own place. Needless imitation, merely for the Hake of imitation, can lead a Hoeiety 
nowhere except to ruin. Let not our women deceive tlieinscIvj'H with pi(»ufl wish f<»V 
revolt which le not genuine. 

Hindu widow’ is an object lesRon for piety, Hclf control. spirit of service, selflcssneHs, 
and kindliness of heart. Upon her depends the entire well-being and the rcBponsibility 
of a family. In her ideal lib* of selfless stM vice a Hindu woman can challenge any 
woman oUany society in the world. Hut at the smuc time it should be the unfy ot 
any responsible Hindu to see that young widows are given away in marriage, for 
this has been enjoined upon by tlie Shaslras. 

Another cjiiestion that is causing much coneern, and (jiiitt* legiiimutcly. among 
the Hindus, and indeed among all those who feel that in the liiturc eonsiiiuiional 
re-adjustments, a good and true foundation should be laid in the ]>rovinees. is the 
question of the re-distribution of Provineial boundaries. I'liere eaii be no (luestioii 
that as far as possible, in lixing boundaries, people who ait* eiiltuially raeially and 
linguistically united, should tind themselves in tht‘ sann* provinces. And this view 
has met with recognition at the hands of ihc Statmory (.’iMiuniBHicn. which lavotn- 
mended that hefore the eonstitutioiial changes acinally eamc into operation, a 
Houndaries Commission w’as to be set U]). winch woulil settle piovincial boundaiies 
on the right lines, in aecordanee with the above eonsiileiations. And Hengal 
particularly has a very long-standing grievance in this resj)i‘ei. Hardly had the sore 
of partition of Kongal healed, Manbhuni. Singbhiiin. Hiirnea, .sylhet etc. were 
incorporated to other provinces and cut out from the main stream (d Hcngalee life 
and sentiment, and further placed under various handicaps m the provinces wlicn 
they happened to he placed. The Bengalce-speaking commuini ics in those nni- 
laying areas are vinually den‘ruMs. \\'e all cxpeeied that iheie wuuld !»•' a 

Houndari‘'a Commission. Hut we heard the i»ther da> thai the Cavernment was not 
going to do anything of the kind hut was merely setting u]i two committei-s Ini 

two particular jvroviuees. vi/, Sind and Orihsa. 1 would <idl upon my Icllow 

Bengalees to aw’aken the authorities to the urg^mev uml sericusiK ut ila 

prohlera. 

Conversion and re-eon version are sanctioned by the Hindu religion. It is eviUent 
from the account of the Bratvashtomu Sacritic mcniiontd in the 'lantha BraJinmna 
that even an entire community used to he converted to Hmduisni. Dcbal Sniriii 
says It should also be the duty of Hindu society to see that women Seduced and 
carried away by force, men or women converted through temptation ot wa^alth. find 
a place back in their former positions. It will he miite littiiig to remember the 
creed of universal love that Sri. (.'haitanya proachtd for all ( a-^lfs and creed, to 

make a common pulpit tor erring and sulVcring mankind. And we all know. u}> 

till this day everyone dine^^ out of the same plate at the shiine ot .fagannath. \\ hat 
we want is this Religion of Univesal Love ol Sri t’hailaiiya. Hinduism i', 
esseutially a liberal faith and a Hindu should therefore take iij) st»cial relonn 

with a heart, that is wide and eye that se<*-. tar. ignoring the heal and Iren/v of the 

moment. 

So far as 1 am alile to judge, it should .he the juim. ijilc duty ot ihe Sabin, 
to preach this universal and extremely accommodating eharacter of ilindu religion. 
This healthy itropaganda should he earricKl (»ti in village^ and cities liy openly 
preaching and distiihuting literature as also by other jmpulai methods. This uni 
versaiisin of our religion, if rightly and effeetively interpreted sure to catch on 
the imagination of our people who will at once realise thiai own gnat ness and 
through it the greatness of others. Hut let it lx* particularly noted that this work 
of propaganda should be entirely free from rancour or jealously towaids other grt'at 
religions of the world. 

In the struggle for national responsible (Tovermnoni in which India has been 
actively eugagea for over a fpiartcr of a century, one question that has sttuted us 
in the face has been the comninnal question. And in the eilbrt to solve this (|ues- 
tioii and to harness the activities of all communities in the national struggle, there 
have been attempted a scries of pacts and agreement^ whose net effect has been the 
reserve of that intended and has been the aggravation of eominiinaJ bitterness and 
the trotting out of preposterous communal claims. It is high time that instead of 
trying patent remedies, we should try to diagnose Ihe real d]H(‘ase. find out the true 
etiology and administer radic.Hl treatment. Nothing else will meet the rc(iuircmeiitH 
of the situation. 

And it is in the fight that it can put up in furtherance of the forms of light mid 
progress that the Hindu Sabha will have supremo justification. And hence it is 
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that I sincerely rejoice that by its bokJ and uncompromising Delhi manifesto on the 
communal issue the Hindu Sabha has deriuitely and finally rejected all vain attempts, 
all short-sighted attempts, to patch uj) some sort of make-believe unity for temporary 
end and has decided to hold aloft the banner of a common composite nationalism 
in India. My appeal to the Hindu Sabha is to uphold that glorious banner unswer- 
vingly, unflinchingly and my appeal to all countrymen. Hindus and Musalmans 
alike, is to rally to that standard in their millions for the success of the nationalist 
cause. I do not mean anything ironic when 1 invite my Moslem brethren to sup- 
port the Delhi Manifesto of the Hindu Mahasabha, for you will be .surprised to hear 
that the said manilVslo doc.s n(»i aim ai maintaining any exclusive privilege of the 
Hindus if such there be imh'cd ii doi-s not even mcnlion the word Hindu in any of 
its numerous clauses — jierhujjs some Hindu 'omraunalist may even say that applied 
to certain provinces like llengal, lui instance, it does away with a safeguard perhaps 
essential to the Hindu communiry — but there it is and there it lies, the great charter 
of the com]>osite nalionaliiy that is going to be built up in India of the future, the 
Marina Charta of the minorities, that has been eniuiciatcHl at Delhi for the formation 
of a modern national slate. I am undei no illusions as to the difliciiUies that He 
in our way. I'hcrc are lock‘d ahead and in 'piarfers where you least suspect it. 

And HI ihe^c djllicnlt da\^ ilio>e who are stirring up communal 

jioison are indeed oiiji'ei^ of national ‘^liaim*. At the altar of this communal 

trendy hundieds ot innocent j)eople had lo be sacritieed at Kishoreganj. Dacca. 
Pabna C'awnpin and licnares. Communal fren/y. whether Hindu or Mahommedan 
deserves unstinted condemnation. It i- the duty of every educated Hindu and 

Mussalniau to s.c tl.a* the mi<»-hitl mongtU'^ who exploit the ignorance of the help- 
less mass ol our jcoplc and incite them to human slaughter merely for the sake of 
it. iind no p!a<’c in •^o eetN and are punished tor ih'^r inhuman cruelties and 
lirutalitics. 

'Fhe pre^ Mii c iu.miinal lioulilc 1 believe, howio. i is merely a parsing phase. It 
1 '' true that wln n th ■ M'ir»iim> fir*^t t ame to Hindusiliait and conquered it the 
llindus had to sntiir mu di in the desecration of temples and other forms of oppres- 
sion. but nliiinatcK alter fhe ••ompieror-' had settled down in this country, the two 
• •onimunili''S lived in |>'‘rfeci!y Iriemlly terms, they even respected each others' gods 
and develoi»ed a •'pleiulid spirit of loleiation. Hinduism manifested itself in the birth 
ot a new iia» lomdi.-m Wbeu Ulain will realise itself in a new cousc.iousness of na- 
tionalism. uhich is ah'eady in (he making, we will again witness the reunion of the 
two great conimunilies. And (hat day is not very far. 

I'he ])ri)!)lem (d' electorate is nou'-a-da)s insuperable from the Hindu-MuHlim 
]>iobIein. riie M.iliomedan^. with the exfoptionof the Nationalist Muslim parly, demand 
i-eparate eletUoratt* ami rust rvatiou of scats in legislatures This demand of things 
cle.'irly /.ocs counter to Indian natnuialism and ’ involve*' two questions, namely, a 
separate Muslim India and the conception of a pan- Islamic empire from Constan- 
tinople to ilu' Ihiiijab. I hope 1 won t be misunderstood if 1 say that thesi dreams, 
il not openly i rumjvcttcd. arc cherished by many of our Muslim brethren. 

The imiilications of such pan-Islamie ideaL require thorough undcrstunding not 
only by the Hindus but aLo by the ( Jovoniment. Such claims, if siipportea. will 
not only witness a reverse for 'Indian nationalism but will permanently prove a 
dcath-kncll to an united self-tioverning British Empire. 

India belongs neither to Hindu nor to Mussalinaus-— it belongs to Indians alone. 
Realisation of this noble ideal of nationalism alone can see an end of all talks of 
communal problem. If liidinus. as a nation, can rise above communal jealousies and 
demand sell- government— supported by unity of all communities — only then alone 
will onr dreams of Nationalism be realised. The future constitution or India, if and 
when it is formulated with an eye to the good of the country, must be based on 
the fundamental principle of Nationalism and not on commuiialism. A nation 
weakenctl by a thousand division-s has absolutely no right to claim self-government. 
All of 118, Hindus and Mu-ssalmans, must not forget that agitation for self-rule, 
if carried on single-handed, would not lead us anywhere and that we have been 
made the laughing stock of the whole world by our domestic quarrel and selfish 
scramble for power. Let us not forget again that the political future of the 
two communities arc inalienably mixed up, and that any of them who will carry on 
opposition to the other in the pursuit of the unattainable, will do a great harm not 
only to its own members, but indeed to the whole nation. 

Perhaps it will be universally admitted that cominunalism is born of anti-national 
propensities. Nobody will deny that the Hindus have a distinct contribution to the 
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politii'iil movemcntfi of Iiulia. T wish T could witness in my Muslim friends a i-om- 
jx^tition in nationalism. Let my Muslim luetlircn come forward for^iit the past and 
join hands with the llindns in the ser\icc of our common mothcrlaml. J^ef ns 
respect and develop each o' hors rolij^ion and culture and social traditions, in fact 
all the essentials of our respective communitii's : but let us not insist on the non- 
essentials of our life which may cause a lUst cause of erievanee to each olhi r. and in 
so doinfr lot tis eieet a mansion of Hindii-Mii-'lim niriy ^^hioh uill remain as a stan i- 
in^ testimony of our love and toleration for all time to conn*. 

When this domestic (juarrel has ended the Hindus will nali^'O ihomsclv'- in 
larger ^cnerosit>. Ivct tht' Hindu Sabha look to tlic lUtiirc and sha]ic ii- 
]>rojiTammc of n'Uion accordingly so that ibe Hindus may dc\clo|> ihcir indivuinal'l \ 
and distinctnc culture hannoiiiou-^ly and \^ith a ufcaicr diTtcc of . ys-'. i 

have said before, let us, in order to achie\e ihi*' end (nijmlaii''c oiir hi'^lory a n! 

tralitions to the mu'-s of our pi'ople L-*t us prea'-b o'’i .'iiiiiira! iii(!i\ iilua]il> joni 
■|)harma' to our poo]*N‘, not the ‘Hliarma that wc n 'lirrally Lmm of, bn! 'i.o 
nhieh. in the ^Aords <>(' ^ister Ni\e<lit 'h- c--‘n;!al -jUaliiN tlic permaneni it, 
niiflu'-tmo in:: loia* of ''Unsnoi-'c, th<- maiiiin-,- *^t nian ilir Idem--' ot liti' a*- 
weri' .to the Artist is \m, to the man ot i~ ikt loifn M<uik is \\t\y 

(The Well of Indian Life p. ) I'*'. ^Vc -hdi liivr to !>* <• ms, n )U,- of till- niovcr'.ai 
char.. ‘•ter of ■|>hnu;i, and dirMii^h our own reals,- ifi,- ftliarma ol (clnn Vs 

iiornard Sliaw s.aid in his (i.-itinc Marii- d p ‘ lb‘ii;:joi) i- ;i :;co f ue, ib, 

only motive lorec in the world bill iliai \ mn'i j ' .< ina i llir-ni'jh bi- own T'cli;j'Me 
and not through } 'iii'"." 

With this rolls lon-nc-,' and ihi- iPri ..I hoa’mi ilm Hindu will -i.ii'i on! o- 
pur;;e ri o oir his own liciicro heap- o! riiini-h ol iti;:'.Mi\ :iicd naii'ownes'- 

that ha\c aceiimulaird all ovr ih*' ^^o'ld. Pish, -Inf and aihrism i.f ibe Wco 
ha^e biounlv disiress to m.inkdi 1. who air suti.'iiiir fiom irten-r inmia! la« i raMoo 
ft is the dniv ol the Hm ln of l-a-moriow to priar!i i)i<- ii,- --.ar.‘ <,| prai e ^(»od wiP 
hap))iness, faith and eour.aiie the messa::r ,.| Mni\.‘i-.al uood \^ hi di "M! an- n lO 
]»hiIoso])hy and A^is(Ioln ('im-- -a spicndally d:d la i dir wi,jld ,.m, a:--.,:,, 

the nu ssiit^e of our hrrnutarc the mo-i el'Md"n- -oul-cni lita II ihl: tii"‘-ai:' 


Aftei tl.r prr-ideiit iai -jmr-h wa- r-.-ad />> M wa- ii<itn''id to -prak t<, 

the aU(li('i,r.‘. He ja\e h M'ly iiim little -jM-rli in LipP-ll -i.i'no: tile -‘iijitmie 
need of miliiai’y cdiUMti'tn in India and trla'rd In- pej-oiial i \p- ih lea 'jained in 
C()iir>r nf hi- iv'eti! laio-pran hmt. ll< -aa’ lln.t Indian' wt|r trrardtd in oihe' 
roimtries of llir wi/i’ld a- (lord : and ni-)-i r.i - -I, i\ ,n: and in simir )»lare- as in apaldr 
of ilefendinr t !ir ns, l\ 'I hry Inmouicd a" pliilu-ipiirr- and thinkei- nut at 

the same timr were ir^ardt-d physe-ally niifii for the ptesenl day world. 

Ifr thru described the attempts iie had bren makiiii'’ for all lliese year- li* makt 
military iraminr a part of rompnl-ory evlinaiion in India 

After l.>i. I\Ioonje liad Iiiiished Ins short sjaech lUihu hnjtn/fiu mu 
Ldl, freneral Serivlary of the Hindu Mahasaljha, was reipiesled to address the 
audience. There were cries of Hindi from one tjuarier, Ln^dish I Ln^dish ! 
from another. ffe said, he would sp<.ak mainly in Hindi and siiminarisc his Mp('ecb 
in English at the end. He said 

“Painful CAerils happened at Caleutta and other pla-es in Penral which opened 
the eyes of the Hindus of the ]jrovinee to their utterly helpless (oiidition and the 
need of consulidatinfT themselves for the sake of the protection of their honour, reli^^ion 
and self- respect. 

Since after that, wdthiii the last few years, the Hindus of lienpal led by some of 
the best brains of Bengal like Sj. Kaniananda Chalterjec and others, several of 
wh9m are present here also, have realised the significance of the movement and lent 
their full support to it. Sj. Kamanaiida (’hatterji presided at the Surat session of 
the Mahasabha and only a few months back in March last presided at Ihc Mahasabha 
Working Cornmiitce in ’Delhi and met Mahatma Gandhi in deputation to explain 
the attitude of the Mahasabha and Dsiied an important manifesto staling the position 
of the Mahasabha in rtlatirm to the Hindu Mahasabha and the constitutional 
reforms. 

At the outset. I would speak on one point on which J have been thinking 
seriously. I find a strange meiUalily being developed amongst some educated 
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UiiiduK io the elleci liiMl ‘ Hindnta' and ‘ Nalionalinin -eaniitd in* together" that 
they are irrtcoieiliihic. I (•(»ii«id<T thi*- an t-Mreniely rni.-'inken ml^n. It is the diitj 
of the IlindiiH to \u)ik for ihi* r* ji«'neiaiioi) «>f th*‘ir efoinniiniiy and <-iiltiiji' it i" 
their duty to VNork for th<' freedom ol their rouutry. 1 work lor both and •oi/'^Hler 
it the duly of evt'iy Hindu to work htr both. 

iJiis C’onh'ri'ni-e is mec'tin^ at a mo*'t <TiLieal ]umtui» whin \anoiis \Ual issues 
atleclin^ the Hindus and th<‘ country arc at ftlake. It i- nut poshible to toin h thf rn 
all in a short s|>erch. Vi*nr piesidenl has alicad;^ dis< tirM'd nin-i of ih* ni in hi*- 
address. 1 would lake tliiv oppoiiunily ot piot(“>iin^ a;.iuin‘*i tin untaii nriiaiks in 
which l>r. Ansari indidwotl wJnn prt>idin}; at tin- Nat ii nali"! Mu~l:rn Contc-rcio < , 
While extullme the Nationali'^t Mti'-lim t cofcrcitcr to iht “'kn*' with whi h he would 
have no <(Uarrcl it it remained at that In- wmO omi <-t hi- wm\ o, 1»\c 1 unfair 
attacks upon ilie Hindu Maha'-abha ai.d >ikh <-ommutiit\ a- W(ii, 

He is lejxuted to lia\e said that the N at inua!’*- ru ol the 11 ndu MaLa-aid.a i- 
oul\ a cloak for iN aeetcs^l\c « eniniunai:-iii. I want f iujUUc tiotn lu. Ati-ari 
who was i; who Wrut a;:ain‘'l ai.d wa- if sp< >ii-;blt hT :},i -ciapp.ne "t tlic NAhtu 
Ihpori at the l.ahole t'f>n;jns-.' I- ii . i i.- it lo.l a fa- i that the Hu du Mahasaldia 
!n-]til«' ol its '•!ricli;\ naiionali-t al'.'t.dt ai ff-idfd ii- 'll|■| <•r! to tin Nihiu !A] (-ft 
for ih(' '{ike ul anivine at iiasfnaldf •'CiiIfiiifM ol il * H-iiUti i>:;n; lOo-Mfu 
!}ie Mu-saimaiis Kd Io tile Ali hroilur- ami oila?- k-d thoii imoit ceaiJ -I the 
-iil'pOJl and the ‘-anic wa- s«rapptd 'h\ -l.c i.ah-u-’ I’tM-if-- 'h» Mahas'. 1 *hii 
M i''- oti^'inal na'auiali't po‘«.tion. 

Hoe- it then he in the mouth ol fu Ai-ali 'u that tl,i Mahasatdia nata na!j-t 
altilmie t- iitd;\ a ' loak loi aeett — w * f jriijuiud.-m . llu Mahasaojui lias i^^tU(• 

i'" luuuih -I o k I f I • iijj -'j'l ual lOi.ah-ii' in tin- adniUit-iialioii '! ijic ui'u!)' a- 

deal r.ui .t ha ni\fr lalu-fd ’<) i oim M) an nntif rttiai'd:ii;: rni ("!*•) u^nii-t 

ivlial (' 1 'la -akc f>( aiiiun;: at a i ea-'i j al)Ie '•» i ! ,’i no tit •; -Dili wtic 

I'O-siblc. \\ o did ii()! -pfak -•» laV .ai'd wti* w.-.’iil !<• ) n\\ fai Mi Hii): k-i; 

'''•tid 1( (dm .'.'led and ifd ah ul; ii:.}it 'iamia l- t\ 'lir O'ffut n.'Mnaal- i.e ou 
amoiiL’si tlu' Mu--a!m}iti‘. (hit i- ii not < l.at i„ui\ ’ha! (\(ii Ha ja -i;:oi: 

o| the Nationalist Mu-hm i'attx which ha' h. n i,^ » n. i ar auMia li! in- tH 

Miuntiv tor ific -akf ol ftru.u'ne ai'o':' :.ii ju;\;ti,.c m ilu Mit-'iiu \i'W i- 

■ iiii-iant lally the -aiuc - . pt that stpaiau il-.uiaU' an e;\.i. r] >t)a:a'Mi I't 

."'luflti i*- d( luaiidi d k ' ci xatuiu of -rat- uraici ihc eait' ot i ^ s( i va' a ai lia 
luimuMir- ii-s ilani p. j ....ut i- ih maialM' ha Ha -ak' ol Mu'-a'n ai.- ,o ail ll * 
lU'O'ir vs ju \\]ii-)i t]i(\ ao ;n a uiinoiiiN .iiifi tfiton-li ita miroemiu.n i.j a(iuj 
-iidraiic ami n pi c si n'ni :'>u on j'o]>ulati'U ifa-is. ihr M ii'saliuan- ol ]’■> u-ai and 
ific PiiiDali ale jii.aetd ii; ;i maionm li\en ifn (dticos in the ininist ry are *o 
I" dM ideil t)A a c(>ii ' cii ‘ ion in- tmhn;.’ c\<u if pic-futatK-ii iii the ]uihhe -crxict-. 

hm is ilm ihllei'ii'f- ihen in -uiisiancc heiwetn tin iknaoa! ol ifie I'nin. unah-r 
.Uii'hnis and ih«' mith-i ah-t Mu-’:n.' w.ih the (.\(cp!ion ol st palate eli ct(»ralLs 
c would have heen coiiUiii to watch tfic fie\elopimu! el opinion ;iinone‘'t the 
Mu-saliiiaiis but ha\c he i <tmpi]!(d tti -piak out lU iUMiii of i lu iiiinec(ssai\ 
ami um-jilhf! tor attack h\''llifl l.\ Hi Ae-aii on th.c Hindu Mahasaliba not 
sparing: even tlie Sikh lommuuiix. 

( omin^ to the main >York ol ilic Mahasaldia. 1 am ]»aine.i to haxe to remark 
that (he Maliasabha of late has tain for^eilinc ih.e \jist con-tiuciixe piofiramme it 
has laid Ijefore it and has to carry out .and lultil. W’hile the Maha-abba eaiinot but 
atteml jo ih(' important issues alhitiii;: the vital interests of the hlindii eommiuiity 
today. I w’oidd urpm that the construetive work which the Mahnsabha has to carry 
out in the maitei’ ot liic n im»val of nniouchabilily. roelamalion ol Hindus, protection 
of the willow and orphan- etc. shoiihl be poveii nuich more attention than is boine 
puven at present. 


tihCOM) DAY- mth TILY IP.d 


Ihe ('onference met apun on the next day, iha Bth. July, ujukr the prisidcnt- 
ship of f-j. Ramananda Chatterjee as the President had to leave Buidwan for 
unavoidable reasons. This sitting: was the most important of all the sittings of the 
Conference, ihc iTsoIution disagreeing with the Congress scheme of communal 
compromise moved from the chair and supported by 8j. Mahitosh Roy Chowdhurv 
and habii Jagatnarainlal was earned without a stiiige of dissension from anvMiuartef 
ihc president in a lucid language explained 'the object of such a rcBolution and 
described the situation which would follow the adoption of the Congress scheme 
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of communal jscUlomont among the Hiiidua of Bengal and the Punjal). He left the 
(conference then proponing Dr. Sunity Kumar Chatlerjce to the chair. The following 
is the (ext of the resolution ■ - 


THE RESOLUTION 

“This Con jerence, while acknowledging that the scheme of communal compromise as 
t)ropo8ed by the Working Committee of the Congjoss marks an advance tow’ards a 
settlement on national lines, considers it unsatisfactory on tin' following grounds 

(1) I'hat ii discriminates between Minorites of diflereni Provinces and fixes in 
reR])cct of the same an artificial and arbitrary limit of 20 per cent, evidently to 
exclude the important Hindu Minorities of Bengal and Punjab from the advaniagc" 
of protection jirovidod in the scheme. 

(-) That ]i introduces the principle ot rescrvi‘d representation as a nn'asiin' of 
pioicction for Minorities, for which there is no preeedent in any Constitution of any 
of the Modern Civilised Nations of the world. 

Thai it has practically treated the essentially ( onstitiitional (|ncstion of 
residuary powers as a communal question and has against the practically unanimons 
Hindu opinion riecided that they shall rest in the Provinces instead of the Central 
(government, which is against the modern trend of Federalism. 

cl) Thai it has treated the question of the separation of fSind apart from the 
general^ (luotion of alterati(m oi boundaries of provinecs through expert e.xamination 
by a Fioundaries (’ommissioii. and that it has decided the (juestion in utter disregard 
of determined op])osition of the Hindus of t^iud who will have to l)ear a larger 
]>roportiou of the incviluble increased taxation in relation to their ])Opulatiou as 
compared with the Moslems in Sind. 

5) That it ha^ introduced the novel ))niuiplc oi minimum (|naliticntion tor 
public "(.nice which is bound to aHeet the essential pnnci])le of niaintaining the ad- 
ministration at a high ‘'landaid of efheieney. irrespective of consideration of caste or 
creed, besides being uneconomical in that lower (alents will be recruited at a higher 
price and higher taleniB placed at a discount.' 

*s/. Malninnh R(v/ Chondhtinj, in sup]jorting the re.soliilion in a vigorous speech. 
(’Xplaincd point by jininl the delects of the scheme so far as the Hindus of Bengal 
and Punjab were concerned. He explaimd the inefticieney of the pro]H)sal of 
minimum (lualitication for public services and said that })y adoption of the proposal 
an injustice would be done to the talent oi people. 

He said the Working Committee of the Congress perhaps did what was the last 
in the eircumstancts in wliich they were placed but with due deference t(» (he great 
JcadiTs. the speaker thought thatitheir .solution ot the communal problem was far 
from salislactory. I’he C'ominitiec* had departed from the principle of nationalism in 
their anxiety to placate (he Mahomedans, while i>y confining the special protection 
of the minority interests in their scheme only to those minorities w’ho form 2b per 
cent or less of the population of a province they had done injustice to the Hindus 
of the Puiijalj and Bengal. In yielding to the Mahomedan demand on the question 
of residuary powers, the Working (’ommitt.ee had also made even a greater mistake, 
the speaker said that the Hindus were prepared to make all sorts of saerifice for the 
sake of nationalism but if the high principle of nationalism was deviated from for 
the sake of the Moslem community, (he Hindus of Bengal claimccl the right to 
special protection of their interest. 

Bahu Jaffatnarainlal delivered a very nice and exhaustive speech in support of the 
resolution. He dwelt at length on the merit of the resolution and brought the defeetp 
of (he Congress scheme to the notice of the audience by facts and figures. 

A resolution appreciating the spirit of patriotism of Dinesh Gupta and others 
and condoling their deaths was moved and carried. 

The Conference then closed the session. 



The Bihar Pcoviodal Hinihi Conference 

2mh. Dcrnuher KUl. Mr. jjH the Hindu MnhaFabhti hiviuw n 

Kweplion V°'"”IitirHUK i imblii <.|.ini<m •■iUi. r in u.wtiatinns wilh tlx- (inveri.n.nil 
IfoliUciil body aH \> til, H nit I inmiH lor the simplt* rt'aHon that tht* bulk ot iht* 

:,r tho non-HiuJu8 from « strict Iv Hincin stamiroint , 

jlindus at thill tinned d not ,he cuac now. At lh.)rrcs,nl 

(>veu when ft waa ^ , .1 ]y[nhttaabhH and ila atiiliatf'd provincial Sabbat, 

.uonu-ut through iure urdo ^ U> obtain a perspective of Hiifdu 

,t WRH pOHHible “\^‘},?.rlv^reflecled. That to his tnind was a t;rcat advaiita-'t* 
public oimiion as s»uh advancf^d in political conceptions and ideals 

In a country like their^ in vaV} bulk ol the people were influenced in 

like thoHo ot western * nurest palriolisni, ihiiiRs stood obviously on a 

their judiiuieiil by to-da>\ wlniv to their dire misfortune some 

(liMerent lootiui; lituii thosf in j-ji not vet passed in tlicir mentality and 

lairly larj^e sections of the c-ommiinal considerations. In sueh a 

political out Ook bejond . Lo^j^ipnih under the intlncnce oi theories not 

state of Ide miUiiallv led no-^^hc^^ as they 

wholly applicable to the of the Uound lable C’ffnlcrcncc in Londim. 

had leceutly witnessed in the 1' ‘ “ ,m liv ihe Miiums p(,litical eioups 

In fact, the only , result ^ ^ ideal, and a.piiations was 

and parties aclinj; nnde ‘ aciiNilms. l1^^as. ihcrcbn'c. 

nothinj' but alpni^'Vlloidd ‘be now in cxislcnee a iuli> ortianistd and re- 

as; S'Ei ::i ss* i.-” 

realities in Rhcn Parmahanil siud The Hindu Mahasabha stands 

111 his presideutiu. ‘ jUp^ suii the Hindus but lu-iause they arc 

tor nationalist principles not . ' ^ j „Htional ln■o^^ess ean l»e based. It these 
the true foundations on which f f iHp niaioiiiv community, that 
,.,ineiples benrtit Uic Hindus have beju. and 

henclit IS merely ‘ ‘ in. . mion ^ 111 this cottuiry. T' n.e the words it suits 
(•veil uow are the bulk ot the M.hutmK tPiudhi knows that the Hindu Mahasabha 
,^m- is really Vo.f C 

demands reenved fu hi ppoH^ <* J pnm iiilcs do not sun them. 1 he 

Hindus arc lu a the views ot the l.ea-uc ot 

Mahasabha and its principles havt •.men The ‘ Mahoniedans pul torth ihcii 

Nations and Ihit.sh luid Wun I, p,otlvtion from an> 

.hums as minoniN, but wt. Wh.ii ihev 'want is to build up a slructurc t>t 
jmssible disability aoJ per].ctiiatc the aloohiess (^1 Muslims 

• RetolutionB 

The Conference concluded its sesion on the J-sn’/- Uncuhn Iin pas uv 

resolutions. i-unccrn and alarm Hie auitalioii 

The Coulerence viewed ‘ eommiinal consi- 

cttiTied by oulside iMo.s enis .. . uio^p, pf.iiiilation of Kashmir tor the 

derations and expressed sy mind hy Thv conferem c 

imniense loss of life and pioptMly .»s . ^ unreasonable and aj^i;ressivelv 

leaved that the Maharaja was > '' 'J'!'!; " ( p'lo vc ^uch tears of Hiodt.s 

communal demands of ^litbin the stale in an adofiuate manner. 

"biletBTH>lder»“bJll^^^^ .Itmagaih where the Hindus formed the majorbv 

Lfi^TsiS^ Hound Table Coufereiice and expressed oxtreim' disssatistac- 

lioii at the siune. ___ 



THE STUDENTS’ CONFERENCES 


Tbe Bengal Students’ Conference 

r.-iAc I' n .[-■:,■>(. o. /'j vy. 

Mt. •S. h. in ihc tT,iir''C- ol lii*^ j»rt MtifUlial midic-"' iti the licuL’ul Sliulnnls 

t 'tnilri’c’in'c. TThu'b o|M'n(.‘d its '>t‘^sit»n on lim .!/>/. (X'TOl'KIi m (’nlculla. oU-^c'rTi'Tl : — 
iiiral dcil of noii^c'ii.sf lia^' )>tcn lalknd and TM’Jtlon abniit 1 lu* w cli- u oi n lopit- ol 
-.unls’iits and ])o!iiit*‘i. I ^^lj! 'sinlt- ni\ tanu-ln^ions cii tiin manti. lof >om randui 
v.MiisaK ’1 alitui. I \m 11 inak'' a tlisiiin'lion holwcnn ‘''udnni'' iu‘lo\^ (i^htann, ami 
siiuloiJt" aiMi\(' ni^htnnn, 'J'o sindt'iil" hclovv ('i;:hH‘<‘n. J will vniitni’n lo llial 

lbi‘\ S' i'vt' lbcm‘'fl\ ^ and tlnsr conir.iy hcsl. I)\ kcfjtin;.’ alot»l funn a(ti\c j»aiiir:|)a 

lion in p-it'ii’-. 1 dn i.i»' wani tlnan lo be Itlind C'l’ dnal lo whai L’hii.l’ nii aionnd 

ibcin. 1 w.nil tinin n> wa’fh -(‘c and li^un. I wain ibiin i<> m\ilo|) ibn 

tjualitn " ot I aiit' jannolUm and *'( Il-'-acnlii «•. lUu ilu \ an Ifo unmi' in b'* id 

any use in ]Mdnh''- al llic ai-t ainl if ih('\ wait -onn- linn, ami I'lt'pan' iinnisf-l\ i-' 
ibny Mill be of' i:n‘ah'i scivn-*’ .n poliii--^. (M I cxfi pi ilani- wbo Incl ibi 

I il>li‘ i-all oi 'Inii coniit!} ami do not iikt* n* •'tax al ^cbi'ol <n at lOlb'L’i'. 1 In > 

aro tiu' i'\<‘t')amn, and no 'jnm ral rnic fan bind ibnin. 

llii: Willi I'fjL'urd to -linbiP^ abovt* cifbiccti xnai^' 1 bn\<- no Insitation .n -axiip 
dial iht> Will loso nolhin;;. lint will uain a i^K’ai deal il lbt\ rt’spoml lo ‘Ik- ffid 
iwcii lo lake arliNo paii in jioblms. In iboii < a-’o 1 woidu nlici onix ilm caiiiai. 
iMo-^i ot ibfin nro dopomlcni on ilmir pannis oi fnaIdlan^, Jimx own il lo linn. lo 
izft lisfii' fon^iMit, iiftoi’t' ibiw livwak axxax tioin tlnii motniHL-'. Xuani I cxi « pi liio^M’ 
who tf< I liif 11 1 ( •' 1-1 biif t-ab. I am nol inipi’(“'''cn bx llic if}iiiif aiLiiimnii dial iJn-ii 
fdiifalion will Ih' "poilnd. Il tdijca'ion nmaii" as ii ouidil lo dm ti’aimii,L’ ol da 
mind, ibi’ iniiidin^: iiii ol ilm body and tlm ililiiif oj a man )o I’l'^jiomi lo lln 
nobb t inipnist's jo luni, aflixf paitnipalion m dm )»frbli ’< ot a suliji-it iMnnirx 
li;j;biin,u non -vioifin l_x bn- li'i-fdoin m dm xnix bfsi inlinaiion xxbicji anx boy oi i:iii 
can ^fi. 

In a. I pio\;ii'fs ol India dm (<iit piobbin wh < b -Ians tdinjiifd nni! in tlnii 
Pmt' m dnti ot iim mplox im n! I Imio i- no pai( ni .im fm ii. Iis instoiKid 
iimxdiidnlil X miisl biixo oci n loia^fcn. li xxa.s faat in m-n tbf li’jifi tlx la rd 
Macanl-ax ^ ininnti xxbmb xva< dm lf»umlalif>n ot niodfUi ninvnr-'ii x f'dnfjdion in din- 
fountry, dnliberalfly -latnd iJial dm main oinifl ol t'dm-alion lo In- ini|taiti’d lo llii 
nafix’t's xvjis to iram < Inks jor dm I-amt Imlian (’onijianx; and in spun ol jii;oi\ 
nhan^ns sfinm (d ih'in wliolfsonm. onr nnixcisnms ami i-ollcfis ba\(‘ iaif(‘ix icmaiiifti 
nlnrk-rnaniitac’tininii tanloiins. dim ladmal ltnmd^ iin itu^ cbifniit -latnol nminpiox- 
mnni xxill nomo oniy widi ihf < -iai»b>hnmni ot ^x^ araj < iox fi nnmni in oni connlix 
ro'day tlm main axnnnns ol trnploxnnnt itti onr 'tlimaif'd nmn am fmix dn' oxa'i- 
ni’oxvdnd f()x’nrnjn» III and oflmr oH''’fs ant] d’*^* -id! mom oxnjtiowdfd j-rofn'-'sion (d 
laxT or mndicino r.iii nndnr ilm >wa’aj ( Jttx'nrn nmni . tlm aimx. dm nax x, dm aii 
torni', tlm mcmaiiTile mariin' sorvicn ilm imliff'innis .-jnd t'ornifii banks ttl Ilm founiry. 
ihn ^rnat trading honsns xxbinh will ilmn i omn into nxisp nin, dm imiusdms whinli 
xvill thnn bn nstublislmd. aa liniiiiiirn wbmh will ihnn bn radinally imiiroxcd ami will 
lloniisb ami many olhor splinrns td naliotnil activity will (dlnr ampin fn M for dn 
nm])loym(’nl ol ih^ taioiii of dm ndimatnd with ol tlm nonnirx: I would ask you to 
xvait ill ptuiniinn for that spp, o| aflaiis: that is tioumi h* ftnim m iwo or ibri'n 
xoai’s. 

Mc'anlinm. 1 \v(>nld jisk you nfU to waste xour (n^i^x. '1 here is plniity of wcik 

lyiiif Ijnfoi’n. 1 )ef'bai)andbu Das had evolved a liim and w« ]l-lhou;:ht out snhenin (d 
xillage rn-nonsirunlion in liniifal. which wotild have ahsorlacl th( nnor^ins of hundreds 
of our youii}; idimatf'd nmn and wonmn. and Mould have tiaiislornmd (-ur xilhifes. 
Th(' nnml hand ot dc'ath snntflmd him axxay from us before he noiiid malum his 
])Ihiis. lJut, it not on that scale, on \i inodcHi scale, it is still [xissiljle lor xou 

to spread yourselvo in the vidiiges and lienonin eeiitrns ot cult me and nsnfniness. 

J am nol j>aintiii^ a mere riO]iia. I make a ]>raetiea] siif^esiion, which 1 should 
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like lo carry out. (Jo arul hMiIc in a village, where yon arc not altopeihrr unknown. 
Take Foinr heautil'iil books, pictures, and a ^rarnophdne with Kootl piatr^n of ^^ora! 
niUHic with lake also a ehesf of rii<-<li«'iu<’s. Icirtiinu Ikjw to uhc the iu<di<hips. 

[.earn the ail ol sf)muiuv and weaviuij, ami the art ol teachifi^ M to otheis. Learn 
sonieihiue ahoul ajjiieuliiire Sdlle in the help lie- villajic folk to spend 

their evemut’s or their leisure rnoinf'iils with some haj)j)iness. ( uie their ('Klinai v 
ailiiienlH. Head tlie iMM.ks. show tin* pietnres and pla> tlie traniophtme them 
'lake iiiteresl in (heir ullaiis. help them to resist the jattv tynuiiiy of iJie .snudl 
revenue, irimalion ami p .lnc ollieud.s. Kepieseut their ^^nevaiiees b. the hi.L'her 
aulhorili<‘s, help tln*ni to ke«‘p the village i Jejui ami Njinitary. iie|j> them to tiuln 
epidemics, leaeh their children in a s/uall .school ; by and h} \on will lind a place 
m their hearts, and also ni their puix ^ It i^ not eoitif' to be easy \^oI■k. to b(^^;n 
^^ilh. llui 1 am ecudident that, it tried <'ii a jiiopei sc ale and n iili sidlicienl jialieiue. 
ii is bound to yi('ld \ei\ tood rt-pults. Anyhow, under the Swaraj (loveinment, we 
must li.avc' a liv(*-y('ai nr a ten y«*ai plan, tr) tiansionn oni vilhiees inlet liviuLc \inlt- 
he;(lih\ units <*1 a Ire/* ri'sniL'cnt nation, ^’on ina> b<- pioneers in that wruk. 

riie fashion in India to-dav, with some peojtlo. is tr» think always and lo talk 
otmelimcs of I’leii^^al as lin hot-'b.ed of \icd<‘nee, li m .a liitbel ctii tin- lair name 
ol Ih'iiL'al. Her Sint" ami ilaiiL'hleiv ai-' so recklessl\ patri-'tic iha! some of Ihein 
K'sorl 1.0 deeds wJliel) are \ioj<jt!. Ihit iln'> toim a \»-!\ snniil inkrti'-copic luinoriiv,. 

I am mil a philosopher, 'riier.-l me. 1 will iif»t imliil^c m lin- eijii<s or tin non-ellm-s 
.•! A'iob ji.a', as o[>posed i,. nmi \ioh‘m(\ That i« loo protonini a ‘-iibject tor mo. h’o?- 
IS it jioKsililt* lor mt' i<i say ih.it \iolem <' has always bren imdletti'c ami non viohm-r 
alone **(l'eeti\c ( )n the oili. i h.iiid, the history f>t m.in uj* to the \eai id' I'.rJl. 

illustrates only om iiu-rca-ine purjtose vi/ tliat \i(ilenre m to lu* the ulti- 
mate .atbiter in the allaifs oi nations. But then* is mic ‘^jaak ctf liwhl in llu' 

oiln-rwise dark floinls ot hnmaii history \i/.. that men ate siitwiy leaniin;.: lhai it i.s 
brti(‘r to counl heads lhaii to t»i<‘ak thorn. m ihe nfl'aiis (»1 nalion.s. jimt ass 

ihov lia\e leariil llnu Ic'-soii slowl\ and painlully. in ifn* altairs c-t the ludnidual. 

Ihil while o;h*>r iianons ui.i\ take tlnar own ttmr to h*ani this h'Sson. India hies 
m.uh* her choire and, in m\ opinion |■Ii!htl^ nndei ilm b adei’ship ot Mahatma (»an* 

dhi. to Use only tlie weapon of mtii-violen- e. in her ‘•trimeie ior tin'dom. 'I'h'-ie is 

ptim-ipie b-'iiimi that'. India sinii:jl's fiar In-r freedom, not oul> for iii'r own sell, 

out also loi iht« <.ake ol a wni-wear\ world. .Mie wan's to u>oe to 'lie wi>rld lier 

ave-a!o','.' m'‘-.si;’f .,f ‘ p.an-e .tii larlli at.d joodw.l! to all im n. ' She eaiiiiot i!o so 

it she ''...IS 111 r own loidom tinmiL'h \io!(m-e. tor tin- sake ol the wau'ld. 

Is also jtlede'cl lo iion-\ i<,bi ■ f..t In i cwii s«kc. rortuiiately m iintuitu- 
natc!\ India 0)-da> m a land ot di(l<iU'*.- cic. lU and i asies i’liat slu' may be 

welded into me -iiohl' willed natnm is ilie h<<j»e ol e\eiN lovei ot tlie eouiilry. .\oii- 

N lolenee is iJm i asu si plalloim on wlinh tin) eaii sn tinili. rommiiiial \iob-me is 
ihe woi-i jorm ot Niolenee ; and omc il m allowed lo spiead the ]'lovpel■|^ ot Indian 
nalioiiliood will irredi' iapidt\ into the l>a< kL'tonnd. 

A foreign ii responsible ( io \ et n ti.eiil will alwavs liiKt it oilliiuil to tiehl \ioieme 

O' a snbji-rt laie. A .'^waiaj mo\einim nt. bm ked i \ ptiidie ojdnioii. can alone deal 
1 lh*etivel\ wilh Moleinm I'iiose i.t im, llniejori* wlio disiie that violence .sJionid 
disappear iii llim ( oiinti v at ibe iarl «-st pos-jble immn nl mi!"! pia> and woik bn 
an iiononrable and pe.M cInl sriib niMit la ini; annc'd ai iieiwten tireat Bniam ainl 
India at (lie ihiund lable l onlf reiu e. That will iln radical mire jor ^ iolenee. 

It I\lalialina (Jaiidhi be allowed lo ret nni (iiipiy-handed lo India. < Jnd help <Leal 
Brit.iin and India. 

1 am an.\ious iliat we s|),,nbl be ele.ir in t>ur mind ', as n. w hai we w’unt. Some 
of you may liave folIf»wed ilie recent eontioversy in the eolumn.s ot Voting India" 
Ix'lween Maliatrna (Jnndhi ami mysilt. on this matlei. l>o we want jxdirieal ])Ower 
or refonnH .' My answcu' is emphaiie. W'e want p-ciliueal power to rule ourselMs 
as W’e wish. I am elad that Mahatma (Jaudhi lias ('.\'pi{'ssi‘ii ibe same seiitiiiUMit 
in England. He wants jiower for liis eounirymen "eNcn to sin.' The point ean 
admit of no doulil at all. If. lo-moiiow, (Jnail Britain were to make Jtitlm tlry, 
})rohihil the import of all foieien cloth, help a”rieulture considerably, establish iu- 
duRtricrt ami liaiiks in tlie sole inic'iest of India, and add to the wealth of the 
nation, eveti them, 1 would not aecpiiesec* in the icuitinuatne of British rule ui this 
country, Lor, I would rather he a member ot a free nation, some of whom drink 
alet)h(»l, some of whom dii'ss ihr'mselves in foriMi»ii cloth, and which is no vciv rich, 
ratlu*r than a memlH'r ot a nation of .slaves, none ot whom drinks, all olWhom 

:h 
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wear khaddar, and where wealth aceumiilatee, hut incii decay. Clear thiukiiif> on 
this matter is essential. 

There is one constructive method of nation-building work, in which you should 
hU lake part to-day. Coininunalism is the poison which is corroding the body 
politic of India. It must be ruthlessly cut out. You must learn to think. Hj)eak 
and act in terms of the nations. In the secular field of (lovtu'nment, there is no 
room for caste or eomnuinity. The modern Stale taxes, legislates, juiliecs, jiidf:;cs, 
fights, and discharges obligations of social service for nil citizens irrespective of 
their caste or creed. The prosperity and adversity of the i^iate aifect all citizens 
irrefipective of their caste or creed. The efliei<‘ncy of the individual alone eounlH 
in the modern State, and not his antenatal aecidenl. When India gains freedom 
the services of communities will be ns.scsseil. if at all. not liy the titU* holders and 
by the toadies among them, but by the iiumber of brave men and women who 
saerilieed thenisclves in the struggle for the country's tieedom. t'onnnunal minori- 
ties have nothing to fear, under a democratic govennnent. if their religion, enltni(‘, 
language and eusttnns. so lar as they are not im (msist<'iit with jiublic (*rd<*r 
morality are statutorily protected, as they will be in Swaraj India. Majorities im 
I ndian Legislatures will not be communal, but will consist of all eoinintinilies. 
.Separate eleelorafes eaiinut soften the rigors of majority rule, if tjie majorities l>o 
communal. \o separate community can prosj)cr. if the whoU“ connlry snllcrs under 
foreign rule. Communities do not advance by some of them getting high olliee oi 
title. When the whole country pro.sjaas under Swaraj. <'i'«'rv <()mmunit\ also will. 
Tb'^st* are fundamental elemi'ntary truths, btit some communal leadcr.'i arc dclilieratcly 
made to forget them. 1 appeal Jo you to whatever coinmiinity \()u may belone 
to spread these truths tar and wide, and tti exofv’ise tic demon (\| rommiimdiHin 
from the country. 

1 need not elaborate, to a student audience in Ilengal. the h.»r Swad<‘slii 

and the boycott of all loreign goods, 'Ibis is intiMided mainly as an teonomi*' 
weapon. Boycott has been and may be used again as a j)oliti( al we-jion. But, Ic 
day under the terms of the Gandhi-Irwin pact, we cannot ami wi* do not advocate 
the boycott of British goods us such. But we an* en1itl<‘d and b'lund to puaeli atid 
practise 8w|udi!shi. ^ We must go in for Swadt‘shi goods whertvtr p()Hsi(>le, and as 
far as possible. We must boycott all foreign goods. 'I'lie only exei'fuioiis, 1 wtnild 
make, are medicines, books and lU'cessary maeliinory tor our indimtries, 

\\e are all to-day talking of the Indian fVderalioti including the Indian Stat«‘s. 
Mahatma Gandhi is extremely nice to the Indian I*rine*‘S, and d«jiis not mind thi‘ir 
coming into the I tidian Fedea'atioii, remaining small antoev.iis in their own tSiates. 
I»ut the Maharaja ot Bikaner does not respoml. lie !a\v iKiwii inijiossible conditions. 

1 personally feel that the Indian Federatiim must stop with llie Indian l^rovince'^ 
leaving it to the Indian States to come in. if they want to. on the following condi- 
tion, viz, tlj that tin* fnndamciiial rights of ciii/'-ii'-hip arc gnarantt*cd siatutorilv 
to the people of the Indian States, entering the iJdenit ion. flj that redress in tin's 
matter is available to the people C)f the Indian >tate« in the I'cderal Supimne 
Gourt and (.1) that the representatives (»f the Indian States to the hcderal Lcgis- 
Lower Flousi'. are clccle<l by the people of the Indian Stales. 
What will happen in this matter is too soon to .say. 15m I am not verj’ enlhusiastie 
about a rederation of all-India just now. I am also rlenrly against the jiroposal to 
vest the residuary pOAvers of the Federation in the Federating nuits. The centri- 
fugal tendencies in our country are so greul, and the <H-nf ripetai forces yet so weak 
that 1 am anxious IJiaf no step should lie lakni wliieJi Avill struiglhen * the former 
and weaken the latti-r. Jhcre is, however, one direction in which you can help th<‘ 
liiumph of Indian nationalism over narrow IVovineialism. Be proud that yon arc 
Bengalees, but be prouder that you are Indians. 

After Swaraj is obtained, we shall have to light many enemies inside and outside 
our country. Satjagraha and non-payment of taxes and disobedience of laws are 
all Amry well, when we are ligh^ foreign bnrcaue.raey. But I dread to think of 
the future Swaraj Government if if has to continually fight among its ow’ii citizens, 
j'atyagrahiH, passive rcsisiers, and law-brtakius. There is a dangerous doctrine to-day 
ihni », tttyagraha is a more potent Aveapon than the ballot box. It may be or may 
Goverijuient can exist, if every citizen thereof claims the 
uiSJ? 1 1^1 himselt whether a (ax should be paid or not, or Avhether a law 

noiuu he obeyed or not, and acts actordmgly. A SAvaraj Government can function 
eniciently, it its citizens learn that majority rule must be obeyed, so long as the 
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minority iB given the fulleflt right to convert itself into o majority. The majority 
may become fio tyrannical, the niinorities may be jnstitied in rcBorting to passive 
resistance, lint that should be an exception and not the rule. You have great work 
in propagating the Bound doctrines. I invite you to do so. 


The Bihai Students’ Conference 

The Ilihar Students’ (>onfeit ix’i was hold at'Anah on the 20th. (hfober iO.Il. 
AJunnkt Jsfiar Sara», the preside nt. could not be present nt the ( 'onfcroncf' his 
address was road on his ludiaif. The following is the text : — 

Mr. Chairman and Friemds — Never before in modern times has India been bo 
deej>ly stirred as she is to-day. The idea of ireedom has eanght her imagination 
and for its attainm''nt and vitention an ever-inertnsing number of men as well as 
women is ready to go through every siiHeritig and to make all Racrifiee. The spirit 
of freeelorn jKirvadcs m)t only the nalm of jmlities but is makirig itself felt in many 
()ther dcpiu'tmenis of our national thought and activity. Old ideas are crumbling 
and tradition is losing its sway. A new hojK* and a fresh faith arc inspiring onr 
hearts and there is visible ou all sid«'s a "olemn determination to revive and increase 
our past glory. The atmosf.here is till(>d ^^ith the s]>irit of service and saerifiee. A 
session of your Coiiferene*' held at a time like this has an im])Ortanee all its own 
am] I am very grateful that you have ealled upon me to 1’endcr you such little 
assistnuee as I can at (!iis important juncture. 1 pri/o the honour that you have 
been pli'a^ed to con for on me. 

Fn'cdom i» comi/iL;. but do not torgei genilcineu. I pray yon, the serioui; respon- 
Hil)iiiti(?.s it entails. rh )-.e uliu i>y sevre prcjaration atid 'strict discipline do not 
(■fjiiiji th'‘msclvt>- for th*' rmlit cx- r -ise of freedom often make a mess of their country 
and ii.K future, tIistoi\\ eontauis instan*-.'' wlierc liberty has degenerated into license, 
license has led to cha is and chaos has brought abotil the extinetion of freedom 
itself. The retention of freedom. I beg you to remember, is far more difficult than 
Its aeijuisitiofi. 

Wli.it then i.>> th" t.isk befor-: you Those of you who truly bnig to bo the 
soidifiiN of freed-ini n i oth n* aim is really worth having must fiist of all liberate 
your inind.'j. Uvin t yield umpir-it ioning obedience to authority. I)on't"allow tradition 
fc* frighten you. Don't fallow blindly tiny man however great. Don’t accept nny- 
tliiug ou trusN Examine carefullv any ide.a that is jilaced before you. Wcleonie all 
that is goo 1. n je.-t all that is evil. Believt* me. no country in the world has been 
a gre.iter victim ot tradition tliau thi^' uiih.xpjiy land of ours. .And no 

(ommunity has sull'i'rcd more than the Hindu community from the carping 
and d'gr.ilin; ciTcets of tr.idiiioi and custom. At every" step and in all 
directions tra liiion inock^ us an I without any resistance we succumb to its 

tyranny. TIi'* tragely of the situation is that evtm educated men invent arguments, 
mind vou. all of them are not. insincere, in justificatiou of every absurdity and their 
enfeebled minds .seek shelter in sinu book of hoary antiquity. I venture to submit 
that no book, however ancient or authoritative, should be allow’ed to convert human 
beings into slaves win) dare not exercise their reasoning or critical faculty. I am 
happy to find th.it Mahatma (faiidhi who, according to his own declaration ‘believes 
in the rV/a.v, the, Utfanishaila, the P//rri/ia« and all that goes by the name of Hindu 
Scriptures and therefore in "Avtnrtt and re-births,’ is not in favour of surrendering 
our judgment even to our S/i(tstras. Says he, T shall not make a fetish of religion 
and 1 cannot justify any evil in its sacred name. I have no desire to carry one 
single soul with me, if I cannot convince him by an apy>eal to his reason. T shall 

even go to the length of rejecting the divinity of the most ancient Shastras if they 

do not appeal to my reason,’ Pray do not 'misunderstand my position. I yield to 
no one in my admiration of and loyalty to Hinduism which I consider to be the 
most precious heritage of our race. The world is waiting for its message and it is 
for us to carry it to far-off lands. Bui make no mistake. The Hinduism which 
will enrich the world is the Hinduism which ennobles and inspires and not the 
Hinduism which demands unreasoning acquiescence from its votaries. 
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Some ol uji— happily ihoir iuiml)er 1*=^ fast dinii(iiHbiiiiC-~hav«’ I raiiHferrod their 
alleirinnee from one traditioj) to aiiotlier. The tradition of tin* Wc'^t they have siihs- 
tifntcd t\>r the tradition of the Ea'^t and in the name of eiiltiin^ and enlightennienl 
they perpetrate slnckiii^ aets of vandalism. While tiny deery onr own institution, 
they dare not ipiostion even the most trivial rides ol Western ettiqncttte. Their 
foreign mode of thought, lorcign garb a?ul fonairn tastes should be objeets of pto- 
fonnci pity. Little do thi'y realise that blind imitation is tlie surest, proof of what 
Mahatma Gandhi has ealled slave mentality. 

It should be your aim and einleavour to destroy this mentality. I'ree India 
will need institutions whi(‘h will foster ami devt'loj) Ireedom and for the eonst ruetion 
for a new order of things, the tiisl retpiisiie is the eapaeiiy to think fearlessly. 
Our pas! —to deny i^s gri'afness is to betray gross ignnranee — should s])ur us to stre 
nuoiis a<*tivitv in ui'der to make the future mightier tli.in the ])ast . but to hold 
that our ]mst was ]>orteei and free from all lilemish is to ignore the law^ ol (‘volu- 
tion. On the olli'T hand, the hnmiliating era/e tor imitation ot the West and a 

Kub-eonscions desire to eonverl India into another Europe is a in“.\ and moie dan- 
gerous malady wl.ieli shnuld i>e ruthlessly exi‘ i minuted. loiuemljer tneiids. the 
world is in sore need of India wliieh will Innc the AOsdom .and tannage to think 
its own thoughts and to live its own lit*. India lu.*«es all valtie it it is to he only a 

faint and feelile eo)iy of tlie West. The woriii \>ants uiuinals and not (aipit-s. It 

should be your ambition and pritlc to give to hnmantti the India tli.al again in tlie 
fiUiiie as in the j>vist will mak-' its tiun (li''rn:i i .ami dir i iii 't ive tanitii'nilion to ilie 
raih’ghtenrueni and .ad\ nmenient i»l the woild. 

If yon break awa\ from enide tratlUions ami sn..'^ eii-'toin'- ol leetiit growth 

vour ideas about sOX ^^ilI n<'eessard\ undeign a tieep and nnlifal iraiislerimition. 

^'on will realise that noman has as impmiam a ini.t M<»n in life i" di''e}iarge ns a 

man. It is .i <‘rime to inipetlc her sell- real i.saiem and •'i'li-inipri-si'>’i. ll ^lioiild l*e 

your privilege to resis* b,-r to fnitil htr de^iiny. I'lemls I beg '''i.-'-nhr ilie 

tolossal -.tupidity .and eruehv oi the attitude ol many ol I’s a.- n who leei i;.' 
'•lined t>> dietatc to woman. I resp'-et and ailmire mans anvely i * seme woman 
but 1 fail to appre- iate Id.'* wish l.o dominate, li \un dt siu to ' ie'\ iln-> pi.)t)lem iii 
its t)*ne pei'speetive vui will lent to mak.’ a long am! '•iisi.-iiiu d i.e'iital (lloil in 
change yun angle ol vision. <tur minds lor l-mg Iia\-' been i inning in a pai'lieii- 
liii groove to .liter tlieir < ourse and dirc iioii 

T shall make it I may one or two (on.-iete •• '.igge’'tion‘' in tin-' '"line lion to 
piovoke tlionght and e\en e.)ntro\ ei 'i'on ha\e to ei..iie ''in li ;,n aimosplnr' 
tha! no wienian dionhl i \er feel llie ■'ligbie-t s. n-e ii.-e. ler- .in' pnblie phn i 

nr eonveyanee. fmerv woman siiould in- In.-it ti ne-l li\ tin ecio .ei mn that a^' long a- 
there is one single ediiealed young man a’i\.. and a- long a.^ he ean help it. no 

harm or insult ean befall lief. l’'\'iy young man should 1 .)l eagei to spring f'.wwai'l 

to tile rescue of a woman, regardless ol ail peismial eons' (jiienees to himself, i’hm 
sense of security will be the most (ll’eelive means td abulisliing fimdah. I viiituie 

to l] 0 ])e that there is no young man pitsrui lieu* today who upholds the horror,', 

of purdah. .Vpari from other considerations il wc want to live we must banish 
purdu/f from our midst : it is inhiimHu. Who does imi kiu)\v that thousands ol 
Avoman die of ])thisis every year bce.anst* we In our wisdom have decided to keoji 
them shut up in houses where air and light have nut uni- h free access ? strange 
arc onr notions of respeefahilify ! The greater the re, -^pc lability a family claims, the 
greater the rigidity wdth which it oliserves puif/ah. Xo Hindu eau have the hardihood (o 
assert that this wretched praetiee has any religions saimtion i)ehincl il. blind ensl.om 
and agonising cowardiec alone are respmisible for its cotilinuaiiee. With the 
disappearance of purdah girK edneafion will be<'ome nioi’c retd and liberal. I'be 
gTowth and spread of girls eduealion will foiec a change in the laws of marriagi; 
and the rules of inheritance. It will give a new jnj.sition and a new slat ns lo our 
woman who will become as great upholders of Indias dignity, honour and freedom 
as men themselves. 

Not a whit less urgent is the crtisade lhat.you have to carry on against 
communalism. Friends, it is a humiliating confchsioii to make, but truth must be 
told. The nationalism of most of us is only skin-deep. You scratch a nationalist 
and you find a commvinaiist. And what is infinitely worse is that Hindus among 
themselves are hopehssiy divided, (’an we honestly say that, for instance, a 
Bhummihar Brahmin regaids a Kayastha as his brother or a Kayaslha makes no 
distinction between another Kayaslba^and a Vaish? Who does nut know tliai during 
elections not a few of us try tu take advantage of tbit- separatist feeling? Who doet- 
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not know thnt in iiiattcrH ot iippointnnnth this fcelinu. huniut iiuc^ ixaki^- »*(Hnrnit 

jobberry in the name of }i<l«‘«iuute ^•ast(; ivpn-seiitntioir.' I)»i not .snine of <Mn‘ minisler'^, 
legislators and public men, Mlo^l of whom an- gradnatc- for their own igtioble per- 
sonal ends fail the fliinie of eotninunali-m '! Would not ai least some of our s(^- 
called leaders who haM- inamxnMed llieiiisel\ *-s into the lime light dro|j into utter 
oblivion and aiisoliite nolliingnt'^s if tlif\ teased f(» take aclvantsiee tif and etieoiiiaee 
eunimiinal biltei'in'ss and strife'.* It i'> ms delibtTate eonv ietion that onr edueated 
tnen eaiinot (‘seape tln'ir share «d' responsibiltf \ lor flje eionth eottiinunalism. 
Happily, in villapes, comjtarat i ve!\ speaking, this deadly poi-^-tm ha^ not prodneed 
its periiieious eileets as it h.js done in laree touns and eitie^. lint if immediate ami 
sitan nieasujvs are not adopted I am afraid, tliefe will be -ii*h a eonfla^iration in 
the country that it will eoii'^nme all oiir hope for the fninre. 

in pleading for nationalism I am not thinking. 1 a'^nre soil, oi the present tight 
for Swaraj. A nalion'< greatness is upi founded (>n the deeisimt of any Round 
lable (’ontereiiM* it d(pen<K.iii on the attiimles. eapat itie*' and vinin.s inlierent 
in the iiati(.>ii it^i'H. It n|) !<• son. L'entlejiun. to takt' a s'tns that in all (ivie 
mallets you will not allow religion raee or ea-'te to intlmnee \ onr judgment oi 
aetioii. 1)0 not think in teim-^ if raso- or eoinmnniiy lAtrs Imlian should be 
(winally dear to son. .\ Brahman oi a iJoni. a Muslon or a I'hristian. an Ang'o- 
Indian or a doniieded r.iiglishinan indeed e\ ery one born of tl;e eommoii iiiother 

slmnld liave l•(^lnlllts• ot lights and oppori nnil i<‘S. It is a i-iime In inake disiinetion 

between one liuliun and another on giTninds ol i.ne le'igKiii or ea«te. I'ldess thi- 
leelnig heeoines leal, idl talk oi nationalism is sip-, i hspoeiisx. IPimmihir our sal- 
sation lies in natiojialisni loinmniuili-'m will oid) lead to our desi rmt ion. 

Volt, frit'iids <Mii nnike a iieginning at oner. Begin to thhik a^ Imhaii-'. I' ssdl 
Te(|iiirt h.'hese me. Uii’iide elloft to do s,). 'file •^Ul I on mi mu!* at iiio-pln I’e i- -III eluii'gnd 
with eomniumdism and ii is by no mean- e.i-y to tm baiuliil intimin’e. ^’oii 

-liould be piepared (o meet with tadnn - ai.d di-appoii.i m* i;t ho not la* daunted 
or disljcarioned by fliem Keep sour faiili m iiationah-m nml'inrii'd. I.et not (he 
eommtmaIi':ii of v-nir fiends and (ollLagm-- tliiow \o.ir iniml ont ol gtai. 1 )o noi 
'as. as alas 'O many aetmdls s.jv -f ]i.i\r bmi •(ei.n;^ hone^ris ami sinc'. I'cly a" a 
nalionalis) Init -o ami "o has been thssaiiing ri/< as a .ommnn.dis . My friends rail 

im an impraelie.-d sisjonaiy >>v a tool. \'» r; g /od 1 ■'liail .sutler i,o longei 1 can be 

as great a < ommiinali'^t a- In Boor .'s iht t.oili lu nationalism sshieh iiiimiles into 
pieees at the liisi loiieh o) ■ o'n m u ua I i -m . In >oiii Nghooi- and eolleges m yniir 
oel/ates and gaii e^ m x.nn >oeia) ami oilea lisjtie- leeogni^' no distimnon (d 
easie or eieeil and ll n- ! is 'he loumiaiion ot that naiionali'ii. us in afti r-ld’e will 
s'aisis'r idl shoek- 

'“'Otm .>1 sou gciilliaen mas peiihaine lei 1 iiieliii'd lo liml taiilt with me hu 
dsselling Ol wliat migh! br -..iisalered lo i,r e\i i a-edu.-ai lonal question- hni if there 
K any sueh eritie- I drsiie io tell ihi'in in all hnmliity. lint with peih'et t'X]»lieit- 
nes.s ijial I beg to diih r li'om th.em. lalma'ion .i -eording lo my eoiieel'’ i')i) . i- 
Olds a means to an end aiel ii'it ih’ eml itsidf. I’he aim (d <‘<lueatien is bound to 

I hange wiMi tin* sarying maiU. |i i-, therefore, ea-s to eomemjdato tliat at a gisen 

mumciit 111 liie life of a naiion om pariienlat aspeet (.»! ediieation more than another 
niay need special iiisislem-e. Far be ii from me* to undei-cstiimite the value ot 
intellect, uni studies, investigation and iTSeareh, but I. for one, for at least for some 
lime to come, svotild unln*sitalingly devote the major poitiun of my attention and 
eiieigv to (he development of eharaetcr. I.et (he ehuraeter bg improved and I 
-loiibL not selndiirship and lesejuvh will not lu- long to follow. It is a delight again 
to quote Mahatma fxindhi. In replying to the a<ldr(‘ss presented to him by the 
F'rimeh Htudents at iMaiscille- he ohserved. Beal ediieation consisted not in packing 
the brain with so many fa..*lH and ligures. not in pu.ssing examinations liy reading 
immerous books but in developing character. Very rightly, if I may say so with 
all respect, he said in ilie same speei-h. a nation loses its liberty owing to some of 

its own sveaknusses, and sve find that immediately we shed onr weaknes.ses. we regain 

onr liberty.' 

I have been inteiesled in education and couneeted with edueational institutions 
all my life and as one day succeeds another the eonvietion grows deeper and strong- 
er in me that character li(‘s at the root of all progress and all success. It is no- 
thing short of a tragedy that charaeicr-biiilding does not receive that attention at 
home or at school or college as it should. The parents are satisfied it their young 
hopefuls creditably ^et through some public examinations and the worth of aiT edu- 
cational institution is measured by the percentage of its passes. 1 am surprised 
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that the result of this nep:lect is not more deplorable than what it actually is. Docs 
it not happen that a lad secures a first place in his class but is unwilling or unable 
to protect a tiny little fellow who is being bullied or ill-treated by some big boy ? 
What is worse is that ho is unconscious of his duty to his youugcr or weaker brother. 
Does it not happen that a man tops the list in the R. A. or B, Se. examination but 
refuses to go even to Burma or C-eylon— not to mention more distant lands —on a 
good salary atid wdth execlleiit prospects? He lacks that energy and initiative ahj 
will impel him to think of untrodden fields. Anything unfamiliar is beyond his ken. 
The present unemployment of the educated chi'J.scs is the result of diverfic causes but 
I venture to submit ih.Jt lack of enterprise is most certainly one of them. The spirit 
of adventure, capacity to take risks, the courage to taco difficulties and the deternii 
nation to conquer them would, f assure you, make you better men and citizens a:- 
well as improve your prospects. 

There is one aspect of this question, gentlemen, which you will pardon my saying, 
fdls me with indescribable pain and anguish. You mnlce eloquimt speeches and 
write slashing articles condemning .social evils but very seldom, if ever, you consider 
it your duly to translate your views into action. You attack the system ot tilai 
and jahr^ but yon yourselves directly or indirectly become parties to their demand 
and acce])tance. You know as well as anybody else that this pernicious custom is 
ruining many poor families and is bla'^ting the lives of many girls and still you do 
not feel ealled U])on to take ])r.'ictieal steps to save the people from this ruination and 
humiliation. Yon deceive your.selvos when yon say that the rcsponsil)i)ily is not 
yours but of your jairents. flow many more Suehlatas will have to burn themselves 
to death befoiv your conscience will be* aroused ? It is my minltcrable faith that 
the agony of thiw unhappy girls and their families goes up to Heaven and ealU for 
curses on those who directly or indirectly countenance or encourage this altoininablc 
practice. A young man with character would say with folded haud.s and with moftf 
genuine and profound love and respect, ’Father. 1 am ready to do anyLhiiig 
at your hi<Iding but not even for you am I preparcil to ])articipiite in 
this social crinu’. This shame is not possible. 'lake another (*x;;mpi< , 
Yon rail at /mnlah but do not pos^es'i the courage to lake out yoiu little sister 
even fiw a w’alk in the open air. What is the value, 1 ask. t^t all your talk ol 
manliness if you do not have the lUTVt' to pul tip a strong tight against evil V 
Purify and strengthen your character, becaii.^o India needs men ainl not 
spineless individual'i. 

Intellect is of course \ery valuable but do not please (*,\aggeraic its importanet' . 
inielleel alone will take you neither to succe.ss nor to distinction in hfc. It is charae- 
ter, taken in its broad and comprehenBive sense, which elevates a man and a nation. 
Have you ever paused to eonsicler why a tiny little island in the Atlantic is one ol 
the most doniiimting fact(>rs in the modern world ? Why is England great .* I do 
not know what answer others may give to the ijucstion. but my answer is short and 
simple, lieeaiise her sons and daughters have eharaeler. 

During my several visits to England f have been struck not only by the character 
of Ei.glish boys and girls but also ))y thiir physique. I do laU forget that they aie 
rich and we are distressingly poor. I al.so remember that they havt* a colder climalc 
than ours, but after making allowance for ihi'se eircum stances we must aeknowledgv 
that they attach far greater value to health than we do. Look at this problem from 
any angle and the conclusion is inevitable that a boy or a girl ow’cb his or her first 
duty to his or her body, flow^ many of our young men and women systematically try 
to make their bodies strong and beautiful ? Friends, physical beauty is a thing not 
to be despised. 

Permit me to pause for a moment here and make a snl)mi8sion to those who 
feel horrified at the very idea of our girls going in for any physical exercise. I 
humbly ask them if the bodies of boys and girls arc so diflercnt in constitution that 
the former needs exercise but the latter does not. Why, in the name of common 
sense, should girls be prevented from improving and strengthening their bodies more 
particularly wmen they have to bear the strain of ehf Id -birth ? We have begun to 
establish girls’ schools but very seldom we think of providing them with play 
grounds. It is for you to fight this prejudice down. 

But even in the case of boys there are not a few parents as well as teachers who 
pudge the time spent over physical games and exercises. This attitude is responsi- 
ble for the death of so many of our distinguished men in the prime of life. A man 
at fifty begins to expect the visit of the angle of death and nervously waits for him, 
His relations and friends look upon him as an old man past all work. Ho himself 
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talks as if ho is half-dead. I want you, gentlemen, to avoid this fate. You laii do 
HO provided you start from now looking after your bodies. You should creaK; such 
mentality that the feebleness or Habbiness of the body may be looked upon as a 
disgrace and a humiliation. Your muHcU; should give you as much satisfaction 
and pride as your first-class first at a University or some other public examination. 
May 1 in this connection relate the exfXTnjice of an Indian youth at a British 
university ? He applied for admission and the authority concernedwas relncfaiit 
to admit* him. He produc(‘d all his certificates and testimotiials but they created no 
efiecl. In sheer despair th(‘ youngman blurted out that he had b<‘en the captain 
of tlie hockey team of his college. Instantly came the remark, ‘Oh I that alters the 
situation.’ The apolicant was admitted. Has not this a lesson for yon and your 
l(*ach(Ts and guardians 

The next topic, I ask permission slightly to touch, is discipline. Kemembci 
friends, I want yon to submit to no tyranny ol any slui|)e or discription. 1 fully 
realise my responsibility and unxit)ns‘lv weigh my words wlnm I say that yoii 
shonid rebel against any antliorify which is d«*signed to criisli yonr .indcpendenre 
and maijlim?ss. Tyranny masipicrading m the garl) of diseipline shonid bo fought 
against, and shown no (luartta*. At the sam<‘ time I beg you to apprceialo tlu' valiu' 
of true discipline. A body of undiseiplined men is a iiiob and it bci-orncs an army- 
only wh(‘n it is disci|)lincd. ^’on <-amn)t lead if yon have not learnt to obey. The 
laek of disfi])]ine and organisatiotj makes our c.u’poralc life feeble and inefreelive. 
What can yon exjxvt wdiere everybody is a la^\ unto liimself ‘ What wnnld 

hap])i*n to an army if the private rcfn.sod to follow the captain What would 

happ Ml to a lioii.el It ill - ho-.ielers set at naug’u ilm authority of ihe wardmi 
What would happen to a colleg(‘ if the sindents d<‘rj!Hl the principal The plain 
answer is di^urder and «bsruplion. , 

(Mosely allied wiili ilisci))line the (piestion ol (n-gani*' it ion. For national sueeess. 
organisation is :(!)st)lntely ess*‘ntiai. A miti<.n that is disoruanised has not the 
gh«)s(, of a elianet' of making its mark in modern wot Id. An Indian visitor to the 
West is vastly imprcs.scd hy the organisation tha’ In* set's all around him there. (to 
to auy place and you wiil find unmi-.takahle evidmce of orgain.-ation. I shall ask 
you to make a beginning. Organise your eluhs and other movements. 'fhe h'ssou 
learnt n )w will stand ymn in good stead in aflei-!if«‘. 

J have purposely plaeel before you, gi*iitlem n. only a very h'w idt-as in the hope 
that you might eoufine yourselvt's io them during the next twelve months. (.‘oneen- 
tratioii is easential for siiceess. Suppose yi»ii take up the (juestiou of j)hysi(.jue and 

til'll and idlivv, ip this session. Throughout the vear work devotedly for the iraprovt'- 

ment of your ))odies atid for the destruelioii of the halt'll systt'in of dt>tvry. At the 
sueceediiig st'ssion consider the progress made and then decide if yon will take up 
auy fresli tj lostious or will continue your ]>resent ae'ivities. .All iw no resolution 
i ) exist merely on paper. Fvery resolution that ytm adopt should regi^tt'f your 
.^olenui determination to put info praetice s nne re.-^olve of yours. Let not yoiii 
(.‘onferenee be like so many other ('oaferenev^ which begin and end in talk. Jnsiti- 
eere talk disgusts the listener and debases the talker. 

I know I have spoken strongly hut 1 ho])e I shall hi' forgiven if 1 assuri' yon 
that I have felt eiiualiy strongly. 

The leatlers of the future will come out of ymi and othms like you. Brepari' 
yoiirst'lves for the di'stiny that awaits you. It is your great good fortmie that you 
will live in the New India which is being born befoie Nonr vt'ry eye-;. It will 
in* your joy ami jirivilege to servo ;ind worsliip India re-horn and free, India, 
occupying an honoured place among the nations of tlie world. India seeking to serve 
humanitv, India the friend of all and enemy of none, Indi.i, tin* link betw’een thi' 
Jvast and West, May yon become her true sons and faithful worshi]>pers ! 


The Punjab Students’ Conference 

LAUORK—HUi. (iCTOBKR mi 

The foiuth Punjab Students t.’onferonee met at the Bradloiigh Hall. Lahore 
on the Octoltrr 19!U. IVsides student delegates a large number of ladies 

prominent Punjab nationalists and a few Anieriean edueationists attendt*d. 
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Saithtt' San/ft/ (S'////;//, (iinirinaii ol‘ tlu* Hecoplion in his welcoiuo ad- 

dnss stvessed on the organisation of stml<*nl,s \Yithout soparatin^ troni tin* politic'^ 
of ihe c-onntry. Ho ask*^il stiuionts to wa.u:<' n n*Ionfloss war apiinsf ooinimmulism. 

I India, lu* suiil, is inirlin- Hindu, Mnsliin inn* Sikh. It is India and wo aro Indians. 
Tlu're is anothoi* phrasi* in vt)»in" in those days nanioiy. Nationalist Alnslim, Nationa- 
li^l Sikhs and so tv>rfh. 'HnNo word-- are (•t*)ntradi<'loVy and doof'pi ivo. A .N'ationa- 

Jisl can never ho a Hindu, Alnslinj or Sikh. ,\ationali'-f i-- a nationalist join' ami 
simple. XothiiiL’ more mn- l«‘ss. 

Presidential Address 

Mrs. I\(uHnii<it i i \\ ho t*iok the pn ^ident ial (diair anii»Ht rlierrs did mil rt'ad Itei 
printed adilrtss as >he ihon;>hl it was a Ma-«le of time to ro.ad thcsi^ addresses. Ihil 
as sh*' had hotai a-k^d hy tin* ( 'onirrein-o ori»«ni'-ers tn undo ht i )>iosidontial s)»of‘i‘h 
she s)i<ik<* ('.Kt’anjiuro and -'ai<l if ih<*ro was any eonimnniiN that was iii-\ rodih‘d tu 
vlay it waii the .>itudrnt commiinily. 1 nuiiiL- tin* ‘-tn-nium^: nmnih^of the ^atyat'iaha 
strn^'^lr last year, students praefically of the whole nl India sin. wed niter imiiller 
eiiee towards that ui'eat fo-edmn mov.'iieaii. But il in spite .*1 ihi- they weie slid 
a-kiiiii sfmlenis to lake parr in natnmai in.i\ einenis, r was h(‘.'an‘'«‘ so lone a*- iht*!*. 

was life, there \va> Intpe. liv.-n .an of iln* nnie ro*>i]y |<*\\. |- were fonii.I. She 
reei'etled and leh siirjn‘i-*‘l thai -•'.nleni'*> ol tin- l*n-iiai> .lid moi iccl m-jnied ity thr 
liei.'i«* sa I'itier- oi their ni.i'iyi-N. .Merely jsimjin^ prai-- - and "homiiie r*liai:.il . >iii*..:h 
Z'lnlal) .d . '•he s;,n.l. wont <!••. I'lnw mii-: piodme nn n ami wohi.m wiili Inain*- 
fiiii of l<)\e foi nioi iiei Ijind. 

Beh'rnjii.' lo tin* K*>niid I'aiil. t miei-enee '.h.' said • la*! renimnlnr tiiose tj.al 

liipli lielii" wnii aie hampntine wnit Mahaiie.ap to-dav in Lojidim will ''••nvi hiin to 
^’e^rll\atin prison lo-morrow. W'*’ '■hmdd know we ate no nn r*' eliihlien to he f.toled 
wiHi. Il It were not tor le.e ino\. im‘ni last \e:u. we would h. \e vaii>!ieO tiom the 
face of eai'iii. Il wa'- due to the elloits ot one ‘•iiode m-in that wt* a. hie<ed ihat 
woiideritd ''tiece'^ Mow main senlh d and laughed wInn .lie i!ii> fiL’iire <d .Mah>.'- 
inaji with his '.mail itami of .'saiyaurahi'- neneh''d to 1 »,uul; to pick sail. But ihos, 
*-eet>lies SDOii I'oiunl out that iln* '..di he picked e.ndd •'h.ik* mea the Bril:-.]! Ihnpire. 
India ihroi.i^h .Mahannaji wa.s inakini: m'w hi-ioix Imh.i wdl do what no nation 
Ini', doin'. 'toll jinlef the efeaiiies*' of a i.aiion i.\ im atiisi'.. (fandhiji was an 
artist ei'eaiiiie a iiew India liv Ins ule.d' of non-viol, n •»■. We •'liall nmieistainl the 
maeiiitieenee ol thi" ai'i wln-ii we leaiise tliai tin mv «.\ie.iineM whiih Malndmaji 
.s making will reiitwe the world of horrors o| ..ntiine' wailate and hlooiBlied. To-dtiy 
no iia'ioii eaii r<*Mia’ii isolated li India .-an 'onirmnie ■' .meihine io ilie world**-. 
enliun' il woidd op-n a mw uaow.ax h-'toi*.- tin wothl. India was to-ilax O’enpyiiie 
r>iiL'h ))laee aiul inlere-.* m wmld*' thoU'jtii hf-an".* ot tins new .'spiM itneni . it yon 

cannot reali'*' wlial jo\ n - t-i he a pailnei iti 'in h tmomii'i'i then all you»‘ edu<‘a- 

lion is in \ain. 

In the fiid ]Mrs. Kaniala 1 >( \ i app«aled to ilie >iinients lo ot^ani-'C ilnansehe-. If 
yon want to roiise'lbe students ami ma"e.‘- of Imha vln* -.aid lin n oreaiiis. tliemsi*!^.-^ 

II is so nnieh easier to throw e‘ti«powder in ait. It m a ’hoii'-a.id time-, diflieiilf to 

hiiild nj) an ori^ani.'.al ion. I i <*e(|.)iij nieaii'. shonldej .im imiiieii-'.' respjmsilnlil v. \\ • 
eamiot athiid to have imliMdiial -iiay deeds. | ,|o tni'i wni \oniie men aml xoiiKL' 
women will oreanis,* yoiiiselves i.» -lionld. i tin* ureat i e.^ponsihihiy that lie- *l>ef(M • 
yon. Von hlame the Irnee and "ax Bh:i;ral -ineli xva- not sax<d. Bm xxhx did not 
yon sav(* him and xonr heroes ' Wiiy did yon sit idle like cowards 'I'ln re is no 

Use ot laxine the idame on otheis. Von hav«‘ slid time to redeem your repinahon 

How lone an' yon to sit doxvn ami -pe- ulate ' Mnsi yon only h.ive dt'inonst rat ions ’ 

I do appeal once more to yon to try to tio somelhine so that tlii- aenn.x of onrs xlne 
to slavt'ry may not he prolonurd further. 

Rcfoiutions 

The ('<inl(‘renee met aiiiiin <in the next dax the Isl. Sot rutlt/ r when 
resoluiiony xvere jtassi'cl. placing 'tin record the deep sense td sorrow ot the eon- 
ference at the deaths ol I’ltndit Motilal Nt'hni, the Maharaja of Mahmiidabad and 
Bandit, (4anesh Slianker \ddyartlii. eondeinnin^ the shootine incident at tin' Hijii 
eainp. demanding I’nrna Swaraj, eondemiiin^ the present sy.stcni (.f /‘dneution. 
reqiK^Hlin^ the anihorities of eoHee-es to reduce snident’s fees as the salaries of their 
parents have hei'n redueed ondemnine the l*refls Bill and the heavy Henfenees past'd 
on Rafihir Sinjifi. Dnrjiadas .nid ( hatnaiilai. accused in the Bmijah < lovernor Shool- 
inc: case, adoptiim the New National Klajr introduced hy tlu' All-India Omen-ss, nrj^inj' 
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iij)on the Ooverniiioiit aiul the University authorities the need for introducing com- 
pulsory militiuy training in schools and colleges so as to make rapid Indianization of 
the Army possible and urging the authorities not to debar students from the U. T. C. 
for their association with political activities. 

Sriniathi Karnaladcvi CJiattopadhyaya, in closing the session, a]>pealcd to the 
stiulmits to act on the resolutions passed and to do s nne constructive work. She 
asked the students to give a lead to the masses. 


The Maharashtra Youth Conference 

Tile Maharashtra Voulh (’niiterencc opened in the Shivaji Mandir, Poona on the 
DccemhiT midcr I he prcHi<lcncy of Mr. Siibhas Chandra Bose. A large 

gathering, including many ladic-. was present. The session was held in a tastefully 
decorated sharniana. 

After Mr. .M. (Jelgil, Cii iinnan of the Reception ('ommittee, had delivered 
liis address. Mr. Kliadilk ir. Secretary, read messages from Mr. C. Kclkar, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Xehrn. Mr. .M. S. Amy. Dr. Satyapal, Mr. S. Satyamurti, and Mr K. K. 
Nariman. 

Mr. Chia/r /Dsr pref umhI his a»ldre-}s by saying ^hat he was a jieaee 

loving man, though he was described by some, including otlicials. a.s the most 
turbulent man of the land. 

‘'There canimt be any doniW in any .juarter, that we are now liiingoring for 
freedom, I'liis Imngcr is acute and int'ai'^.', and the freedom that we are hankering 
after is full all-round frodom. Oner ihe hunger for fri*utlom has been roused iu 
us, that hunger ciinnot bo iiuenelied until we liave the full. dose of it". 

Mr. Subash lijse added : “rile (irst taste of freedom may tend to unbalance us. 
It may even cause a reeling sensation— but it is bouml to sober us before long, and 
then we shall lind tha( freedom a ^oureo of inlinite strength and irresponsible 
power." 

PfOf'vding, Mr. Rose said that, at the time of the ill-starred Delhi Truce, the 
voice of Youth was ignored, \Nith tlio result that the Ri'volntionary and Conspiracy 
prison I’s reniabied unr<'l -asud, along \>ith the d«‘lenus. While there was a truce 
between the (Vmgiesr, and the t b»vernnieiit . repression went on merrily, which the 
Congress uas unable to elieek. This euntinn<*d repression provoked feelings of 
exusiienilion among the youths, winch led to unforLimate acts (,>[ terrorism. If the 
Congress lia I been abb* to eheekinate the repressive policy of the Cruvernmenf, the 
appeal of the ('ingress in favour of non-violeneo would have lieen irresistible, but 
as matters stood it liad to be admitted ithat their appeal for non-violence had uot 
had its desiii'd (licet. 

Mr. liose ne.vt referred, at great length, to the Ifijli and (’hiftagong incidents, 
and the sit nation in other parts of the country and said : “i am linuly of the 
t)I»inion that as soon as Mahatma (Jandhi arrives in India, he should be roiuestcd 
to send an ultimatum to the (Jovernmeut that, unless the repressive measures adop- 
ted by the (rovernnient in diHertmt places are immediately withdrawn, it would be 
impossible for him to continue eo-operaliou with the Round Table Donft.Tonee. 
When the (Jovianment have shown by their action that they have endial the Tru(ie, 

I do not understand wliy tlie (.ingress should cling to the shadow of Truce while 
the Hubslanee has vanished." 

Concluding. Mr. ISubash Rose urged the Congrc.ss to adont a bold iioliey, as the 
eouiitry awaited a bold and jirompt lead, and warned Ihe ollieials that if the 
militant groups in the country, inchuling the Icft-wiim of the C'ongress, were ignored 
iu arriving at a settlement with the Coveriiment, India might go the same way as 
Ireland. 

After the President’s address, Mrs: Kanialadevi ChatLopadhyaya addressed the 
delegates, after which the Conference adjourned till the next day, the ^Jrd. Dcventl/er 
when half a dozen resolutions were passed. 

35 
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RetoluUonf 

A resolution runninji; “Now that the Government, by their repressive policy, 
have flagrantly violated the Oaiidhi-lrwiii Agreement, this C^)nferi!nce calls upon the 
nation to resmno the light for complete independence immediately" ereated a good 
deal of controversial discussion. The resolution was eventually carried in an amend- 
ded form after the words "Congress Woiking Committee” had been substituted for 
the word “‘nation”. 

Among other resolutions passed were one condemning the alleged atrocities at 
Chittiigong and Dacca. 

Another resolution strongly prott‘Sted against the Bengal and U. 1*. Ordinances. 

When the Conference re-assembled in the afternoon, resolutions, on the lines of 
those passed by the Berliampore Conlerenee, regarding the boycott of British goods 
and bunks, insurance companies controlled by Britislieis and boycott of the Anglo- 
Indian Press etc., were adopted. 

The Conference turned clown a proposal for the establishment of a separate 
University for Maharashtra ns also a motion urging the abolition of Indian l^tates. 

Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose, in his eoneluding remarks,! welcomed the Bengal Dnli- 
nanee which, he said, was a milestone in the muiih of progiH'ss. When the Go\ern- 
ment ruled the country with Ordinances, it sluiwcd that they had lost the goodwill 
of the people. As regards the ap})ointment of Sir (Jeorge .Anderson as the (Jovm- 
iior Bengal, the President said that they were told that Sir .lohn Anderson had 
something to do witli the repression in Ireland, which howevtr ultimately led to 
Irish freedom. He hoped fur a similar result in the case of Bengal, during Sir 
John Anderson s regime. He linally struck an optimislir note about the future of 
India, and appealed to all to dose up their ranks in the roming struggle lor 
freedom. 


THE WOMEN’S CONFERENCES 
All India Women’s Conference 

MADBAS -2Slh. DECEMBER mi 

The sixth annual session of the All-India Women’s Conference on Educational 
and Social Reform commenced at the Senate Hall, Madras on the 'JSlh. December^ 
under the presidency of Mrs, I\ K, Rot/, an eminent social worker of Calcutta. There 
was quite a large gathering of delegates fruiii all over India, besides a number of 
distinguished visitors. 

'Welcome Address 

After an opening song and the formal election of the President. Mrs. S. Xa .ir 
Hussain. President of the Reception Couimiltee. vvcleonicd the delegates. In the 
course of her address shcr said : 

It is a known fact that Madras is not backward in educulion and it is a source 
of not a little happiness that women of this province are advanced in education 
Many women take a very active part in public life. Madras was the first province 
in British India to enfranchise its women on c<|Uul terms with men, it was the first 
to have women on its Legislature, and further, it was the first to elect a woman to 
be its Deputy President in the Legislative Council in the person of our learned sis- 
ter, Dr. Mulnulakshrni Reddi. Women enjoy both inuiiieipal and legislative fran- 
chise. 

Girls in the (;ity of Madras enjoy the system of free compulsory education ai 
much as boys. I am, of course, not only very sorry but very much grieved in- 
deed, that my Mussalmau sisters are not only apathetic towards public life, but are 
also very backward io education. I am glad tnat they have begun to realise this 
short-coming and are beginning to send a large number of their girls to schools for 
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education. MusBalman are exempted from the free compulsory education 
scheme, but now they have realised the disadvantage of this step and have strongly 
demanded the inclusion of Muslim girls also in that scheme. We hope that the 
Corporation and the Government would very soon satisfy this legitimate demand of 
Muslim women. 

Judging from the facilities that exist for the advancement of women in public 
life, and in view of the fact that women have proved their capacity for service, we can 
very legitimately lay our claims to perb^ct equality and rights of equal citizenship in 
the new Constitution that is being trained to give India full responsible government. 
Indian history, both Hindu and Muslim, is replete with glorious instances of women 
rulers, women warriors and women with deep and profound learning, and the most 
recent being those of the late Ilegum Moth«‘r of Rho})al, the Sf;nior Maharani Regent 
of Travancorc and the Rani Haheba of Sangli. in piiblie life, too, at the present 
moment, many women are Ofeupying places of unique honour and responsibility. 
TluTc^re, Icf us fully trust our women and help th(‘m in their laudable efforts to 
take their rightful place among nations. 

Wo all know tliat our country is at present passing through a very critical and 
very important political ja^riod. {Strenuous efforts arc Inang made to frame a 
constitution whi<-li will give us a full responsible government. There are rare 
opportunities in the history of nations and we would try to do nothing which should 
make us repent later on. Ihit it is very unfortunate that at this time, when the 
largest amotuit of harmuny is required between the diff\‘rent communities of India 
wo are disunited. Hut there is a silver lining to the clouds. It is a matter of no 
small hapyiiuess to witness women of all eomniunities joining in this Conference, 
working sith‘ liy r.i<le for a common cause. This is a shining exninx)le for our men. 
ff they have faded in this duty of theirs, then we should realise our onerous respon- 
sibility and i*a« h one of us should make it a point to force our .husbands, brothers 
and eliiUIren t ) remain in perfi'et love and harmony witli those of the sister 

eomniunities. I’nles, (his is ae^omplishctl. India will not be able to make any 

political advance worth the name. 

'J*hc s<-<'ond thing towards which I should like to draw the att-mtion of my sisters 

is tile support of our local industries. India the poores' eouutry ii the whole 

world and tlii' worlil-wide eeonomi*- dep^•'S‘^ion of the last twf» years has almost ruined 
miltivators and nrii^^an^. 

Di:ar sisters, Whim we go out for purcha^'ing beautiful drcssos» for our.‘i‘"^ves and 
our <bildren, is it not our duty to remember our unfortunate sisters ana 
children, whom a little attention on our part can save from starvation ? It is very 
unjust that our own brothers and si‘'fers should be starved to death and wo should 
fill the coff'Ts of foreign capitalists for the sake of our decoration. I have to 
rc'iuest particularly the sisters of my community, who have not fully realised the 
crying need of starving Indians. I wish they cncoiWago Indian industries at least to 
the extent that our sisters of other communitte,s in India do. 

The third thing towards wliich 1 want to draw your attention is the important 
question of dowries to girls. This custom is prevalent in many parts of India but 
most so in Madras. How unfortunaic it is that unless parents of a girl are willing 
to give away as dowry to their daughter much more tnan what they can aciitally 
afford, it is not possihh' to get a bridegroom, riie mo.st essential .and the most 
difficult thing to settle in a mairiagc is the question of dowry and not the personal 
qualities of the girl. 'Fhe acct'ptam-e or rejection of a proposal depends upon the 
amount of dowry that the parents of the girl are going to offer. It is a great pity 
that even cdiicateil people have not yet done away with this pernicious practice. 
As a matter of fact, an educated boy wants to get dowry to compensate the expen- 
diture on his edueation. The result is that a girl's marriage becomes to the parents 
of moderate means, an intolerable burden. This standing worry spoils their health 
and happiness. Is it too iniieh to request for the stoppage of this practice and 
thus give relief to thousands and millions of i)Oor parents ? 

In conclusion, Mrs. Nazir Hussain referred to the services rendered by Dr. 
Muthulakshmi Reddi and Mrs. Swaminathan, who had worked day and night for 
the success of the (bnforoncc. She then regretted the absence of Mrs. M. E. (Cousins 
who had rendered yeoman service to the cause of the advancement of Indian women 
and also thanked Mrs. Buck for preparing an up-to-date guide book of Madras for 
visitors and delegates. 
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The Annual Report 

The annual report of the Working; Oommiltee waa then Kubniittcd l)y the 
Honorary Secretary. Rani Maj trade then read the report .from uhi<‘h (he following 
arc short extracts : — 

Since wo last met in Lahore, the All-India (bnferenec has pul in one more year 
of solid work and service to the women of the country, flavin^ startl'd nurely as an 
orp^anisation for educational reform six years np:o, tlie A. I. W. C. to-day stands as 
the foremost orpanizution of women in this countiy and its activities ('ml)race all 
questions concerning: the imiterial, moral and mental betterment of women and 
children. The work done by (ho (inference has brouf^ht about a vast awakening 
in the country and it is to a larp:e extent responsible Jfor the desire for self-expres- 
sion that is evident umonp Indian wonu'u to-day. 

Durinp: the year lO.lI the most important work done by tlie Conference was the 
submission jointly with the National Council of Woim'u in India j»!id the Women's 
Indian Association of a considered memorandum on tin' status of Indian women in 
the new constitution for India. 

By a consensus of oj)inion it w’as agreed to nrpe in the memorandum for a de- 
claration of rip^hts ensuring that there shall bi' (qnal rights and ol>lipations of all 
citizens without any bar on account of sex and no disability to attach to any citizen 
by reason of his or her rclipion, caste or creed or sex in rcpjnl In pnlilic lanploy- 
ment, office of power or honour and in tin* exen-ise of any trade or cailiiip.. As a 
result of further deIil)erations based upon (his fundamental hypothesis, it was 
decided that the memorandum should demand (1) Adult suflrace. (^2) women to f!p:ht 
elections on equal terms with men in mixed p'cneral elect oral * ‘s r no reservation, 
nomination or co-0]>tion of seats for women us such. 

Another event worth mentioning was th(' deputation of women which wailed on 
liis Excellency (he Viceroy in ]\lay 10;>1 to ask for elcetid wonuii n jiresuitativcs 
on the Hound Table (.'onhai'nce. His Kxi'ellci.cy in his reply eN}>rtss'd sympathy 
with the request madt' to him, and ])Tomised to Is'ar it in mind wln'ii m.iking the 
final selections. Though the request to select at least thn'C wcmtii as tnihodied in 
the memorial was not granted, tlie Eonh'ivnee has naturally been jised at the 
hitcr inclusion of Mrs. Naidii amonpst the ;Klditiunal dcUgaUs to th(' Round 'J'able 
Conference. 

The Ali-Iiidia Women's laluealioti Euiid As.'^oeialion lias bi'cn working bard 
durinji' the year <'ollecling funds for the Lady Irwin Ilonu' Seimee Collepe. The 
total lin.s now reached nearly hjiir and a hal^ lakhs of inpus. * ’riie laigi'st eon- 
fnbulion of two lakhs came from His K.xaltod Highness the .Vizam f)f Hyderabad. 
The committee has apiiointed the (ir.'.t incmlar of (he statl' to travel round India 
visiting all institutions which arc directly conmvtvil with womon's c'dinaliou and to 
collect data and material for tlic I..ady Irwin Home Seiem c ColIrLo . It is hoped 
that the College will come into t xistence in BH'd. 

We have to bo thankful to tliat great eliampion of Indian womanhoiKl, Uai 
Bahadur Ifai’bihisji Sarda who has introdiieid on the Legislative As emblv .a Bill to 
secure n share for Hindu widows in Ha ir hnsbamK’ f.nuily pn.pirly. 'ibis subject 
has been very wddely discussed and go'cat inler<st has been aroused in the eonslilu- 
cncies, all of whom recommend that if is of (he utmost inij-or (anrr ib.al the legal 
disabililioB of w’omen, especially Hindu women, should be ran fiiHj sludirvl with a 
view to the removal of such by legislation. The fim'stinn of the appointment by 
(lovernment of n snccial committee with a strong representation (d women on it, 
will be considered by the (’onferenee. 

As a direct njsult of the <'ffi»rls ^)f the Confcniua*. the. various eunsliliK'neiis are 
taking an active interest in matters of social and tvlneational reform. Mon- and 
more women are entering jmldie life and associating themselves with the work of 
local bodies such as Cniversities and municipalities. There is an increasing demand 
for the inclusion of women on prison, school and hospital visiting committees anti 
school boards. 

Support of disarmament. Acts for dtaliiig with juvenile delinquency, tlio abolition 
of polygamy, purdah and the (hgrading system of begging faeilili('8* for industrial 
training for women, women's rights of iiilieritanee, (be abolition of untouchability, 
drink and gambling and J tevadasis, HUpi)rc88i()ii of traffic in women and children, 
establishment of riscue horiica, facilities for the propaganda of Kcientific birth control - 
are only a few of the many subjects in the sphere of social reform on which our 
constituencies are trying to cicate public opinion and in ( crest. In the realm of 
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CflucatioFi, very al Htnss has been lai<l on the almost universal demand for free 
and compulsory f)rimary education, the inelnsir)n of home scienec as an cssc.-ntial 
Hnl)jcct in the training of ^^irls, the aderpiate irahiin^ of teachers, pn)])er ])lajfi:rounds 
accommodation ami ('(juipment. mass and adult cdiK^ation. physical culture and 
medical inspection, almlition of communal and caste distinction in all si-hools and 
collc^ccs, and the expansion of higher and university education, all with a view to 
raise the p:cncral academic standard for the physieal. aestljctic and cultural d'‘velop- 
mcjit of the you p eer j^cneration as a whole. 

Presidential Address 

^frs. P. A'. I\n>) then d'*Iivcred her j»re3i<l'.ntial nddre;--. Tin follo^u^e arc 

extracts from the address ; — 

The keynote of our (Vmfcrcaicc is “Educational re form." 'riio^c ni u.; \vho are 
connected with educational work amongst e:irls and Ntonun in all the I’roviriees, 
know the statistics am! pcrcentne:(‘s of illiteracy amorie^f women. ,*ilmo‘^t l»y heart. 
The (lci)loral)l(* condition of women's r-dmarf i()/i in India has hecn [)rov( d to us by 
eminent speakers year after year in this v(Ty ( '(mhrems*. 

As we are talking of reforms in education of our irirN, th(.‘ first point that 

RtrikiiS me is, that, those of us who are netually in(cn<tnl ami arc entrap d more or 

less in the drudpTy work, have not y* t had time to tliink liow far our present 

usual ]>lanH ;irc sat i^fa'-tory, how far w' an' ])rodueit'c. the riirht rcsiills. 'J'lie 
conditions and fa< ilitics. howcvi'V delieiciii. are far bett* r mew than tlu'y were 
lwcnty-fv(‘ years api. 'I’lie time has now co.ue. when ve can think and jndp' if 
arc pMim‘ on the nebt lines, fftive we oarsebes p>t any pjuticular vision on the 
point '! Do we feel we are ])r(Hliieinu- the riadit type of w osmaiihuod in India to-day, 
throuirh our Institutions, that would be a tii<try to India in the future I am 

snrt' you all bcli<'vi‘ that we Ii.aNC' ^oaHJ di'-iinetiye characteristics (tf our ow’n as 
Indian women, V.’lialcvcr the rcasim may be. tit her clnnatt*. enviionincnt, tradition, 
custom or rclieinn. each nation has its own s])ecialiti^ of nalun-. The >< If- 
abncjjjilion, srlf-nstrainl. and the spirit (d' s, ,,f Imlian widows, the 

cafholieity of outlook atid the spiip ,,f toleiance of the old errand-mothers, tlie 

sense of justice and the power of aciminist ration of the joint-family mothers, are 
assils ihjit India can Im‘ jn'ornl of. 

(’onditions have chanp'd. Wc are <|nite c- rtain that ('arly riuarriatre ^hould !*e 
abolished, that ilm depressed classes should lee lifted uj>. that women must ^o out 
into tile World ami (‘arn (heir own livelihood, that wiv(‘s must l)e e-neil p.irtners 

and companions in marria,rc, ami cvi n that divor^a's are riirht timler certain 
eircumstanees. Imlian ideals of life ami coi\.luct aie rapidly undcriroin;; many 
chanp's iml they must chamre if we are to attain the full tlc\a loj-meiit of our 
womanhood. I’mt have our Educational (nsiitmions ami hi'mes taken any notice 
of those ehanp's ? Arc we lutlttin;; our irirls to the ehanp'd c(mdition of things 
through tlu'ii’ education in scliool.s and colleges or at home V Nc'ilher the mothers 
nor the tcimhcrs have thought of the matter seriously. In the oldi-n days girls of 
eight or nine used to be taught by their graml-im>thers “Your husband is your 
(tod, YOU must obey your mother-in-law even if she is cruel. >011 must ' not 
enter the kitchen without a hath. Your widowhood is your l<t in life.” Right 
or wrong there used to be some guidunee for the girl^. Now. by abolishing i-arly 
inarriage w;c are taking tlu' tremendous respoi\sihility cd' the adolescimt period of 
the girl's life. Not only the intellectual side of her nature, but the spiritual side 
has also to be thought of. H('r conduct and chara<'tev have* to be moulded before 
slu' passes out of her school and collcgt* period, and launches herself into the 
world. I do not say that Institutions alone cun do cvirylhiug— the nsjionsibility 
arises first, in the hmue. Rut I feel I*Aluentional Im^tituiiohs can d<i a great de’al. 
We should all put our heads together and introdnet' the cliaracter-huilding .side of 
our girls in Educational Imjtitutions. In thi.s world the value of human life does 
not lie in taking one’s degree wii4i hojiour, hut in eomlueting one's self with 
honour ami grace, ke('pii’«g in view’ the iileals we have gathered and created to 
guide ourselves in life. 

My second point is that all oiir EJiicational Institiitioms should have in their 
curriculum some instiuctioii on the moral and sj)iritiuil side of life. 1 do not w’ish 
to call it religious instruction, hccau.sc we cannot introduce dogmas and catechisms 
or special tenets of a!iy kind, in places where diflbrent »sccts and communities arc 
gathered together ; but eomc form of instruction, which would awaken in the 
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children the love for truth and justice, the spirit of reverence, of worship, of 
.discipline, the tendency of looking licyond the sordid and mundane, the power of 
right-thinking, self-analysis and contemplation,— in short to awaken in them the 
spirit of idealism of ilife — is absolutely necessary. Jf harmonious development of 
the whole mind" be our ideal for attainment, do you think wc cj»n attain that 
object by entirely neglecting the spiritual side ? 1 myself feel that wc are doing 
the wrong thing by holding out to the younger ’minds only one side of the 
picture. It is no doubt a very difficult problem to solve. Probably the denomina- 
tional Institutions have better facilities of a completer type of education ; but when 
w'c are faced with the non-dcnorainational character of our Educational Institutions, 
we have to work out a plan of our own. It is absolutely necessary that the 
principles of life that would guide our conduct and character, |the moral strength 
that would help us through various struggles of llife. the devotional spirit that 
xyould make us look la^youd. the idealistic iside of our naturi' that would bring us 
light and strength to fulfil life's responsibilities and duties calmly and cheerfully, 
should have our atlciuiou. 

I have only touched on the two main jioints of iht* fdncalional side. There are 
great many other points we have to think of. Tliere are “the rights and duties of 
citizenship*' of which our boys and girls have no idea, the fraiifhise side of the 
question from the educational point of view, the politieal side wc are dabbling in 
without any preparation or stud}’. We have to think why in many casts frt'edom 
is used aF “lit'cnse,'' why our children are growing up ntliher of tin' East nor of 
the Vfest but a curious specimen of both, why wc have not been able to in^itil 
into them the lioaiitifiil and the glorious side of Indian nature and instinct. Wc 
have grave responsibilities lu'fore us. Mothci^, tcat ln'rs and leaders have very 
rerious questions to solve. The ideals of manhood and womanhood must be bt'fore 
us when wo mould and train and teach. The object mn^t be definite, otherwise, we 
sh.all drift and bring chaos instead of order. 

I shall not touch upon the detailed programme we have Itcforc its on social 
questions. We arc more or less in agreement on the point that we women suffer 
from many social disabilities that have to be changed and refornu'd, if wc wndi to 
maintain onr proper position in the world as Indian womi'n. To my mind the social 
and educational fjuestions arc intcr-connected with each other. The .society we form 
is the outcome of the culture and edneatioii we aecpiiie. The real root of tin' 
question is want of education— the want of the right vision of life. When I do not 
get the advantage of knowing that early marriage is fraught with many evils, I 
naturally cling to my old custom of early marriage. Likewise. Dkec]) to my old 
habit of 'purdalf and my old outlook of eastc' and attitude towards the “depressed 
classes." All these prevalent social drawbacks that wi' are sntfi'nng from io-day. are 
really due to want of proper knowledge in matters of life. When we look round to 
onr younger generation who are probably the products of two or three genoraiions 
of education and enlightenment . we have something to congratulate ourselves on. 

1 am quite proud of their clearer vision of life, their steadiness of purpose, their 
desire and anxiety for taking iij) public work, their grit and enlhuHiasm for refor- 
ming and improving the condition of women. Their knowledgi' and capacity of doing 
the drudgiry side of the uplifting work deserve our great praise. It proves to us 
what education can accomplish in life. Social disahilities arc hound to disappear 
with educational facilities. 

Whilst talking on social reforms I should like to say, if I may. that their homes 
arc the places that require the greatest of our attention. Homes are the' units that 
form the society. Amongst all nations women are considered to be the bed-rock of 
society. If wc can place our homes ou a liighcr l(*vcl. if we can once make women 
understand how much of the homes depend on their own hands, all social problems 
will be far easier to solve. Wc are passing through dithcult times, wc are introducing 
various changes in our social outlook, we are undiTtaking more responsibilities to- 
day than women of olden days. In our homes, our mothers have to take notice of 
these new outlooks of our social life and remodel and remould thi'ir standards of 
work aneording to the requirement of the changed conditions. We are putting our 
hands to civic and political work together with the social and educational. Our 
women have now not only the charge of rearing and training of their children in 
their childhood but also the charge and training of the adolescent period of their 
daughters lives which formerly rested with the mothers-in-law in those days. The 
younger generation tq-dny is tar better in its recent ivenoss, in its eagerness of lear- 
ning, m its inquisitiveness of the questions on ifc. It is we raotners who are to 
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blame if thinj^H ro wroufi;. Wc do not properly study the natures of our children. 
We do not taico the trouble that is necessary to instil into them the rij^ht ideas at 
right times. Discipline and self-restraint are (|uestioriH that our homes have entirely 
left to chance. Schools and marriages are the pivots, on which we have pinned our 
faith. Other essentials of life that would enable her to carry herself with dignity 
and truth, that would guide her in her troubles and difliculties of life, matters that 
mothers alone cun judge? and sift, instil and teach, ar«# ignored and left neglected in 
our homes. How can w’e avoid disappointments,— should there be any— if we as 
mothers do not do our duties eonseieiiliously at home. Homes are the centres where 
individuals are trained lUid brought up, to the right ideals of manhood and woiuan- 
liood. If we wish to produce the real type of Indian womanhood, that would be a 
glory to our country in the future, we must concentrate our energies to remould 
and remodel our homes. 

In conclusion Mrs. Ray said that the value of this conference was great. It was 
through inter-ehange of ideas, knowledge of the w'ork the women were doing in 
other provineoH of India that they should he able to judge and sift, learn and build 
things on proper lines. Although each |novinee had to work in its own way and 
had its own special needs there were many e.oininaii points they could all deliberate 
upon together. “11 we wish to forget thi? dillerenees of easte, creed and colour, the 
social side of the w’ork that is being tioiio through the yearly gatherings is more 
elleetive than iiassing resolutioiH ami making speeches. This is only the sixth 
session of our conference, but tin; work we have accomplished, together and 
se])aiatt‘ly, in each province is worthy of noli*. Both brings me lessons that I 
shall elnaish in my life. The gathering to-day eunvinees me and thrills me with 
the vision of a glorious future for the womanhood of India^ As 1 said before, we 
are proud of our iiiheritanci? from the past. The future only has to bt; blended 
with a right vision in our minds. I'he leaders and the workers must cry “halt * 
now and again, to ponder and think. The ‘brakes’ of our inner automobile must 
be kept in order, so that if the dust of the roads blind our ’eyes we may procecKl 
with eare. There is One above us who shall lead us to light and bring us towards 
the taller development of life, towards attaining the right stature ot womauhooi 
of which India may be proud of in the future '. 

PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

^KCOSD DA y—'Jm. DECEMBER 1931 
Em'; .t'Ho.N’Ai. IlKsoi.rnoN 

The following resolution was moved from the t’hair when the Conference re- 
assembled to-day and was adopted unanimously : — 

“Ihis (’onfeivuce iiluces on record its deep coneern that ail over India the reduc- 
tions proposed bectiuse of the present Ihiancial stringency have fallen most heavily 
oil Education and I^iil>lic Health, and apneuls to all Governments to refrain from 
retrenchment in the sphere of women s edueatiou, on which the progress of the 
nation largely depends” 

Mias Lane then moved : “This Conference reiterates its demaiuls for immediate 
eompulsory primary education for all girls as well as boys of ever\ community. It 
calls upon ail Governments and local bodies to work out a scheme* for a steady and 
rapid cxpausioii of this education, and it urges ail local committees to agitate until 
this is achieved and primary tH.lueatiuQ is put on a sound limuicial basis both by 
private and public endowments. ' 

She said that in MudruB a great deal had been done towards the advancement 
of education for girls. Owing to the far-sighted policy of the Government, they had 
an adequate supply of women graduates and trained mistresses. Free and compul- 
sory primary education for both bovs and girls had been introduced in several towns 
and they bad experienced no dittieufties in including girls into the eompulsory. scheme. 
Ill the city of Madras at present Muslim girls were exempted from the scheme. But 
as a result of this exclusion, the education of Muslim girls sutfered to some extent. 
She believed that there was a tendenty on the piut of authorities who contemplate 
introducing compulsion to exclude girls and it must be the work of the association to 
watch and sec that girls were also included in the scheme wherever it was introduc- 
ed. There would not be much opposition to this. 
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Physical Trainixc in (Uhls’ School 

The lullowiiig resolution moved by Dr. Muihulakshnn Reddi was passed : — 

“This Conference is of the opiinon that for the idiysiciil wcll-bein^ of school 
children and students, (a) anii)le facilities should be given for physical culture, (b) 
that adeciuate play-grounds should be provided lor institutions for girls, and (c) 
that medical inspection should l)c made conijuilsory in all schools and committees 
formed to supervise treatment and care of children ?" 

She said that except probably in Madras, girls’ education was not rcceiWng the 
attention that was paid to boys' education. That did not nn'an that things w;ere 
perfect here but she said this jnovince compareil favourably with others. Physical 
culture had been made comjuilsory in this ju’ovince in all boys' and girls’ schools. 
When she saw the condition of the things in some of the other provinces, the rickety 
and crampled buildings of the schools, the cpovvding in the class-rooms and the lack 
of attention to physical needs, she was amazed, ^^he said that girls’ education 
should be given priority over boys' education. Men, she said, \\ere mere earning 
machines (laughtert but women were in charge of the home and the well-being of 
th(' pre-eiit and future generations. If only through proper organisation women laid 
their claims before the jmblic, she was sure no one cuiild refuse their demaJs, 

Misa S. I. \'in(ont of Ondh seconded the lesolution and said that the necessary 
hieilitits of physical tiaining were lacking iiarticuluiiy in girls' primary schools all 
o\cr the Vuited Ibovincis and she }»eli(‘ved that was the condition in other jirovinces 
also. Teachers who had inil in years of servitk.' were gi\cn on refresher courses in 
physical training. It was high time that something was a. iinnrove llie ium- 

vailing c^mditions. considering the ajipalling poverty anu ' 'litv in the 

childivn receiving education. * 

Sri mail Kanialaratnam of .Vndhradesa s.iid that though me .Trio 70' was 
done iu many schools, they did not secure the results desired. jVi'ey must ther,- 
fore agitate to secure ellicienl and etlective mtdi<-al iusjieclion of their schools. 

Sifdar Sahlialakainin said that a suitable scheme of physical education sliouhl be 
devised by the conference in conformity with the habits of the country and tradition. 

Mias Khadija IJc'/iini Frro.iiddin of Lahore said thsit a system of education 
through ail alien tongue was supping the vitality of their 4 J!iildren. It w'as the 
crying need of the day that physical training of their young oms should be made 
compulsory if they wire .to obviate the dire consummation — of a nation growing 
up iiale, thin graduates commanding no respect in the eyes of the world. 

A few other delegates spoke in support of the icsvdution saying that the indigeu- 
ous ‘Vyayama' or jiliysical culture system could be adujited to give an adeiiuate 
physical training to their children, and suggested that nie^lieal inspect ion, hygiene, 
teaching and jibysical training in schools sliuiild go together and that work in lliese 
dirtietions be eo-oidinut(.*d. 

The resolution was then put to theiJou.se and canied unanimously. 

Nell i ok Wo.men TLACiiiuns 

The next resolution discussed ran as follows : 

“This Conference is of llie opinion that in the interest of girls education, women 
should be appointed on all private and public bodies dealing with education.” 

Sriinati Ckdlamnial of Madras moving the re.solution said that though in Madras 
the principle of giving rcjireseiitation to women had been revogniscel, the lull 
benelit thereof had not been derived. This, she* felt, AVas due to the inaekHiuacy of 
the representation given to women. »She appealed to tJiem to take up this matter 
seriously and agitate for fuller recognition of their rights. 

Mrs. Miles kivlu (runjab) seconded the resolution. Mrs. Krishalkar (IJombay) 
Miss Meenakshi Ammal (Ixeralu), and Miss Khadiju iJcgiim J'erozuddin (I’unjab). 
su]jpurted the resolution whitdi was then accepted by the House min cun. 

AiiULT Education 

Mrs. K. D. link Iliad Annhu] (Mysore) lucvcd the next resuhnion which ran as 
follows 
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“ThiB ConferoiK'o in of the cpiiiion that in view of the appalling illiteracy pre- 
valent among the nniHBCs, the ConHtituent tJoiiferenccB Hhould organiae classcB for 
adult tnliication and encourage every activity in this direction by all possible 
means/’ 

She said that the problem of illiteracy had become ho Hcrious that it was the 
duty of every oiui to do his and her best to eradicate it. It was a matter for 
gratilication that very iinj)orLant work was being done in this connection in the 
Mysore State, particularly by the various women’s asscn/iations. Private associations 
and non-otlicial bodies could, she said, do a great deal in solviiig this j)robIcm 
without waiting h)r < Jovernment to move in the matter. She appealed to the 
various constituent ( ’onhu'encis of tin; Women’s (Conference to do their best to 
remove the appalling degree of illiteracy pivvailiiig in the land. 

Alfss Mu.^tajihd Khan (Poona) S(‘cond«d the proposition. Other delegates includ- 
ing il/y.v. M. A. Pillai (Hyderabad). Miss Jtinaki Animal (Mysore) and Srimalhi 
Anamlarafli Annual ( Ira vaH'oie) spoke in hupport ol the resolution saying that the 
jirogress of tin; Indian nation was being retarded greatly by the illiteracy prevail- 
ing anione the adults of to-day. It was necessary, they said, that the problem 
should he tackled soon iind Hcriuiisly. and the Women s Association might give a 
h‘ad in the matter. 


TiJIh'P IjA y-^.iuth. DKCKMBLR 

l»iscussioii on tin* lesolulion urging the Women’s (k^nstiUient Oonferenees to 
organise classcf^ hii' adnll. education with a view to rtaijovc illiteracy was resumed 
this morning. A lew more laditi-s spoke in support of the resolut>.)n, siiggt‘sting that 
the i urrienla, te.\t books. methiKls ot instruction and hours of work should be 
t hanged so as to suit the atlulls. The moliun was then curried unanimously. 

KlXlltlK.NTAl’lON of (.’l’lUtl(.T r.A 

;l//.ss K. Saradamhal iie.\t moved the following resolution : 

‘•'riiis ('onfereiiec recommends in) that all seliemes of women's edueation, the 
cultural, the nractieal aiul the msihetie aspects should be more emphasised than 
at })iescnt. ami (l>) rails upon the women of India to support whole-heart cnily the 
pioneer etl'ort (»t the All-India Women's t’onferenee and the All-India Women’s 
Edueation Fund Association to e-;tat»lish the Lady Irwin Home Science Institute 
at Delhi and niiiTales its apjieal to the Edtiealion Departments throughout India 
to m.ake Home Srienee one of tin* eompulsory subjects on women's education.' 

She said that the present ediieaiion to girF was too academic and did not give 
adc'iuatr rceo.-nition to the jiart wctiuen were destined to play in life. It bore no 
relation wlialever to the lioine life of the women. Hills snould be trained uimmg 
other things to be makers of the home as wt'll as good citizens. The cultural 
part of the education, sh«* said, should not he neglected, lint tlu'y must be trained 
in their own national lines and c\ cry thing must he done to promote their own 
common eiillurc. Sliid\ of Sanskrit, for instance, should be udviineed as it was 
the fountain ol all their ciiltiiiv. In this connection, it was a pity that the Madras 
(Jovernment shouhl be eonsideriiig the adiuition of Sanskrit Honours in the Presi- 
dency (’ollcgc. It was this Follege which hail sent out Sanskrit scholars to stuti’ other 
institutions and curry on researcli wairk. Western euuntries were now' taking to 
oriental studios, p.arlieularly Sanskrit, and India would by neglecting the study of 
Sanskrit be making Inasclf an objei t ot ridicule to the world. If, therefore, their 
education were to proceinl not on national lino but on Western lines they would 
be getting not a new Europe iii the East, but a worse India. (^Cheers). 

Mins Amhadi Ikkaramma (Travaneore) seconded the resolution saying that u 
true edueation on national linos and the promotion of their culture could not 
be secured unless an important place was given to Sanskrit in (he scheme of 
edueation. 

Airs. C. V. ^^uhramaniam (Aiidhradesa) said that any scheme of women's 
t;ducation should include compulsory study of domestic science besides empbiisising 
the reipiirements of a cultural training. 

Mrs. Janaki Ammal, Miss Co.\ and Miss K. C. Anuamma supported the resulutiou. 

Mias Barrie said that, whatever be the subject they studied, they should pay 
alteuliou to the cultural, practical and aesthetic aspects of it. They would be able 
30 
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lo uiicltTHtuiid th<’ L'ultuio iiml iu-hii ‘\ i ijumiIs ol oiliti nMiiif ik s il iln‘V hill> uimKt 
< tOod iheil own. liioy wt'ir kdlinu ihr ior innihcal aj>)>liralion Uy tlui! 

pivsent nu'lliod ot (‘(liu-aiioM. Mrir mulhpiii'alioii ol I \\oiild not nrvc tlicii 

l)ur})Os<‘. i'iu'v liad to ictMoalr liulia lit laautN and luilc (in- joa' liial and Ixuiili 
lul side' ol th(' siihjtvts laiiL'lit writ- i inphanva'd lino nouitl not a! lam ihoii o!)Jlvti^(^ 
Mrs. A’. h<fsaj)/iii i -^aitl it \\a- a pi'v that ,ln ^Ind;, o| Sair krit ua 

ln'ini: lainni'd in llu* IMysmo I nnoi'-itA tli.ink- to a tou rmaica' patriot' I'ln N 
niu.''’t roiiu'inlu'i tliat tiu' tuo lanpoiain- ih.il hail niisod liivlia wiii- --^aii kiit .iml 
Eni;li^ll, the .'''ukt' ol its inliuial .md nalionai 'aiu- '*a;i,.kii! Holy mu .1 !*«■ 

1 'ncouraL‘t‘d and advainaai. 

Tlio resolnticm wa'^^. tlnn pa^.M-d i>\ tin JImi < 

I'm lljt'M .l|>pi'ali‘d to lh-..i aiid U (i.liaolu md id 

India to -uh^anla' tiirii inlto to thi Wonixm ; Ldniaijm. 1 nmi o.d i.ao that A o 
I'iatioii. 


A^-l L t»l-ll\A Iiv.:s- I s 

I'hi’ n»'.\t ro^olniion di'-a u'^sod v\.i^ .i- toliow- 

■‘I'liis V'onti'i’i mt' whah lia aluay • *ood l*i uii,!\ ui-' d. ir lu- m-i i m,iiP 

lor llii' tTial I aiisr. It ini', that to ariiuvf ihi a m ^ipatili' iiKoi- Im 

di!!'‘i'i‘nt drmmnuatuim^ oi lomumniiir-' or va'O- -u h di toi , i‘ i, ‘iiaml h" .'i.olu 
ally Jiholi'^ln'd ■ di) d tool*^ vci_\ '-iionidN that 'a-tr di iimuon m ili' a ppli< al i' -a 
t'orin ' lot adiui‘.''ion into odm. at io.ial in-i n ni am ■ li .'iM o' di i ti.'i.iivM .! atui (. ii 
I'aH.*" on ih'' i ►t‘p‘**‘dnt‘nt ol halm aiarn ami > ho ho.i:!'- '•! ihoid- ai.d 

ho-doD to alutiish 'Jiost' ili'" ' mol joim in ad liortol- uiui* ; <'in' 

It wa-- a liai'ody. > aid '..'•o//, * I m > uno. oi" tin ii ointa'ii il;t, ijii 

poOplo ol hidia should think m w .ilrr t udil i < siipa: i nn-iii .a * ■ .;.i iii u n : o, jl u ,i 

at Ihi* sohiiol that tho mo"! ollx »• i\r woik O* adoi h lla i d,- 1 !io ; n >i. la.iii o. d.-.ni' 

and tho l) 0 \s ami i.'iil" "I llmdn M.ahonio htn I'ai-i and I'li;. [;,n . i mmi.n,; a 

ooiild ill' liroiiulil up ill a x.juiit ol iind\. 1 In nouhl','! L'ln i.uio,. p. toll .si , 
alroady njoviim on ihoio lim> ol a)»oli,sii,n:' ad di timii..i d irii\ .»im.i!;.nai 

oxpoils unilod to woik out a 'Uiitaido aiioim- hn tin. puiji.* tin • o .'o :.i k N\iud ! 

ho dono n iih tho iitnio i < a.-'' 

Sooondiii;j llio motion .]</'. .-aid that tin doi.n.n o,n. .'imiom.in s\ .r a 

no^'ation ol i'<jual oppoMnnUtow hu all. lli.- npti no it \ .-ml mtiiioniN i<Mjiplo\,' 
in-oni'ilod ami pcrpofralod os ilio ninpiia-.i'. laid < <n lommiin-.k di liiotifo ii(‘.d»d 
animo-'.it n- amonp tliom, niit'-li rotardoil national i'io;i.- >,,i om i . o w a o\ti 

r.Uploino : Jl nas mi' lolix' pa"-im^ dicam and liiov h 'Uid do o\tJ\tlimi’ lh;.i 
would Inimj tho lo-nmuaitio . to >filn r. 

J//'. Ala iiH f ■/<! , '.‘nil suj'p' IS 1 .no -.u'l ihii .ill ihi o- mnooi,;! 

wrio hwni ol i^'iioianoo. 'l’ln‘\ .^ho;d«l not p. i|.. iiaf< tin ui*..,' h<!i;..' ;n l*a nnml 

ot ihoir \oiiim oiso-, who woii- to Isi* iho iiiMu- i its/ n . id tlo land I'h' s mu s 

iiistd on ail ooiasiuns into tlin iniml'. ot tin;! unit," .ii . t)i,.: tin', w.i. all liiih.n 

hint and last, t.i whati'vci n'liuioim don •nimai nu: tin v l.i'n*n>M'l 

. 1 //V. Krishna M,'uoa said that p.opj, w'-r-' opp.i .( tho idi .i in lid- H‘ oliumo 
on tho yvoiiml th-it tin- iinm! dian- lo: n!i id i\- w-ndd ito to Ido.k tho w a,\ 

of the plo^rcsn ol the ha' kward 0011111111111110-- :oid that m oidoi to Mdta iiaul lliV 
intei'o;-ls id' ihoso oommunilio--. thoy mml i*. l.im tin- «.i--t“ vli, dim turn . Hut , In- ‘and 
that a now nuiiod luili-m muld ho hoin mn\\ h\ oiadn al mo lln--^- di' 1 Oi' i son-, .'“im 
‘d'.ppt'fUi'd that olanso ;id ol tin* la-iolni ion nm’li! '.f lio'pjnd 

Mr.'i. I‘atwardhaii 'Larodas ‘iippoHi-d thi- - u.'*,*o' t '-m and i itod tin < Miinplo >d 
Itiiroda. 

Afrsi Snnja mam 1 r-aid tlisit it w.i' a dopm-.' that imha xontuininp a 

>ixlh of the world's j)opulalion should ha\o to hoiid h*r land m shaim* liooaii <• aht 
was comiiosod of pooplos wariinp anioiij; tlunisolvos. (’miKl they md him*.', ahoiil 

a unity within divorsit) h;^ ahohshinp all thoM- oa to ;md I'onmamal di* limdim.s 

wliioli Hooiuod to have sii votl as a hraiid (»l shaiiio on th( ir ludionliood 

JMiss Khaihjn Hhian/ Ftm.mldiu ^datod tliui tin* ino.‘sapool all iilipioii;’ was love, 
o.jUuliU and unit}. Ulitri* iiudii ihtnioro Im m lolioioin- t-anolion Im oasio or 
ooiiiinuiial distinolions and liny miiot ^a•o lliul nothiiif was dono to pojjnlnato tlnso 
dhit motions, Novor shouid tiny ^i\o tin* (hiidiin tho iiloa tisal tlio> wna l(•w-horn 
or high born, but must give thom iho idoa of tin; tspiahty of all hinnaii hijnf.'s. 
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LUfinmni yn 'thf said that sti loiij- ji>> thfr<‘ \va'' no af^miaid foi tin Inn-k- 
Tvnrd (’lao.' - :dl th('v wnrr to <lo M(Md«! in- to |)i rpi:! • njKo jorjt y and in 

f(‘?i()Mfy (••unpl* \rs. (>iily the siiito'Tat^ and ariotofrat*' ol fhn ( onfi rrnrc noald vr)t<‘' 
III favour ol ihr ori;^iiiril iv solution, 
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nMvnr- iJr'-.i.i- 1 lov- im:om iHrCiiMi, 

Ih*' fnlloMi!'’ !■' ;i>!nho:i- W'H n<‘\t f»ui from Iht <diair and (••irn''d AMthou* an\ 
di ns i'ui 

I’In ^ ^ >1! |. I, ii'f ( i! proftoind soiid a* llv d/rm^i' ,>l I>idA l>‘'ral> lata 
I idy Sad. I va \;\Mr Mi . *^11-11' ^Mraliji -d I'l'niia and Mona llosf of l.alnn* 

anil pl.icf -Ml ri'oid ii liu'li appp- i.iiion oi Ihnir Aalndd-- ■.;tai'“S to th“ 

< an •!' of ! ltd; 01 W'^Miaidm »(i, 

1 11 ! u's , i' 111 in - tin- Alia; imp -riaii'T oi I )) -„u ni.i'imnt lor tin jx a rnnd 

•In hippoi* if !*'• - I Id nrs< tin noimri 'd India to smm' llnir a\ bolt- h< arti d 

m.'pport ail! V'lipiib^ lo !!i. Wdnld I*' irniann'iit ( 'oii tma imt to iif fn’M in toinva 
in I't'IniiifA rnl .-ad iiimii .dl (M»\(ina)ini im !<dn(a tlnsr Nruiv and 
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Idn • ( Ill Im iMic' fiindini»n> tin- pra< d'o cl nr loin ba! . ; ! . \ ;n.ii i.ai; upon ilic 
piiiili!' and n)Min wi'n,. n in p ■.!’:■ niar to woik \'ho!' InailidlA I01 tin- adidilnni lAf 
lt\m ('All. and ic intdii <'A'1\ lidp towanb' the tnlt»rnnM v>t the ••'O r.dlrd d< j'l'i 
and lia< kn ivd i I.i^ ‘ . 

She -^.iid iii.ii it tin iiisi- of nnt«i'n liability aau.- to (>■ rrnio\id rhi - nr.^'a' of 
«'anl(> vyi-ltin mini t'li^t of ;di !>• nmoAtd. '! he nfmoiilA ■ onipirs wlimh had liren 
intimed into tile niind-- of the I’nloilliMatc (das^-« s nin>i Ill'll im raat ill and nuTn 
rti^'inojiobtan dinini,'- and prra< iiinjLts in piilihc platloini.^ \Aoidd he of no avail. 
They mnal tcieli (In \oniiLei I’etn'raiion to lottni ihi^ tcelini: aaIikIi had Ih en taught 
tiA till in lor the last hundred years In tlie spiaikii S o]Mnion. the ery for adult 
Irani hi as ((|na! rinht.'' and )»olil;eal Ireedinn AAOnld he absurd until this proldetn 
nas solvi'd. 

d//.''.s -Ufnihhf I iiUi .\n,}-.inl iTiaxain'Ote) ‘'((’Oiided the risolntiou. Shr sai«] they 
ninst look .at the firohlem with a j^reai deal of synipalliA. 

.1//S. N, ;V, /b'»// (I’H'ityah said that to treat a ]uTson as an untouebable wa'^ a 
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crime against humanity. There, waa need for systematic and organised exertion in 
this direction if they Vvero to succeed. Swaraj would be a delusion so long as any 
single person in the land was treat ( kI as an untouchable. A spirit of patronising 
would not do anything and she aj>pcaled to the women ddegalos present to do their 
utmost to preach and practice the removal of uutouchability. 

Mrs. Patfrardhan (Baroda). in Rupi>orting the resolution, said that in carrying out 
this most humanitarian work, they should go ahead without fearing ])nbli<- opinion 
which might for some time oppose such work. 

Srimathi Visnlalshi Awmal (Madras) said this curse prevailed most in Tamil 
Nadu and there M’as urgent need for work in villages. All persons w('re equal in 
the eyes of God. 

Miss Vincent (Oudh) said that this reform could be illccled best by the delegate' 
going home and setting aji example to others and conducting pmjiaganda against tin* 
evil. 

Mrs. Kamalaratnam (Andhra> supported the resolution in a Telngii R]>e(*ch. 

Mrs. Nanjamma (Mysore! in supporting the rcs(dution rch'rred to the work done 
in the Mysore State to alleviate the miserabh* lot id the depressed classes. 

Miss Vero\uddin (Lahore) made an elnijin til ]>!• a for the lemovnl id this enr.«e 
whiih was a slur on the hiii' name of India and the civilization of the Lharat varsha, 
tlu: land which was once the source of eulighteumetu to the world. She said that 
whatever opiuiou they uiiglit hold about the Muslim religion, om* thing was admir- 
able in it. From the highest to the lowest rank, the fnnd.inuntal priiu'ipli'S of 
Islam, equality, brotherhood and fraternity. had not been forgotten. Sin* was of 
opinion that the present trouble in India wn< to a large extent dne to tin* dilferentinl 
treatment given to some and appealed to the gathering to do their bed to n move the 
curse of untouebability. 

Dr. Lakshnfi Devi (Andhra! also supported the rcPohiti«m vhifh wa*' tJien passed 
unanimously. 

Tup Biotit oi' iNiiiqurwi i: 

II. II. Ihnntffcr Pari I.aht Kumari of Maiidi nK)vcd : 

‘This Gonfercucc strongdy protests against the legal disabilitiis of Itindu Women 
ill matters of personal ami property riglits ami is of t>i>!nion that tin y mm.t forlle 
wdth be removed. To achii've this end. it iirg- s on llie < iovw rmn iit of India the 
immediate appointment of an All- India Emjuirv ('‘ommittee with a strong ri'pnsentn- 
tion of women in it and earnestly appeals to jdl .^lates to eo-operate with this com- 
mittee." 

She said that if they traced the history of this question liny wmdd I'nnl that in 
the old days there was no distinction of sex in the laws of inheritance. if the 
country was to prosper they must eunetde tqnal rights In uomeii in tin niatfir rd 
inluTitance. 

Mrs. Sirur (Bombay) sceoiuh'd the resolution. Miss .ladln.v Mrs, Knkmini Amtniil 
and Mrs. hubramaniam, and Mrs. Padinasani .\mm:d siqtpmtfd the same. The 
resolution was then passccl unanimously. 

.f rvi:Nii j: I )EMNq>pi:N< v 

Miss Shorne ('Calcutta) moved 

"‘This CVmferencfi draws the attention of the Women's ( iiganisat ions ihronghont 
India, (including the States), to the prohleiii of jiivtnile ddinqnemy and nrp-s them 
to make a study of the subject in all its jisjxcls, as well jis to organise clidis and 
shelters for delinquent, uegleeted and (h'stifute children so ns to prevent juvenile 
delinquency. In doing so she said that if was the, duty of every citizen to see that 
these unfortunate delinquent children were treated wotH sympathy and love. Women 
could always play a great part in this work am! the experience of western countries 
had proved that women workers were specially fitted for such work. The speaker 
then referred to the Reformatory Schools Act of 181)1 and the (liildren Act of 
Bombay, Bengal and Madras. The main drawback of these acts was that they were 
worked oTily in the presidency towns and the immediate suburbs. It was there- 
fore nceessarv that the women’s conference should press upon the (lOvcrunmnt to 
have an All-India (Children’s Act, provision being made for(l) separate remand homo 
for children, (2) children’s court with women magistrates. (.1) appointment of suitable 
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probation offi^orrt proforahly women to befriend arxl Kiipervinc i.hf' fhibJren, (4) 
establishment of separate sections for juniors and seniors, and (f)) sptcial treatment 
for the mentally defective.” 

Mrs. Manceklal Prcmchand seconded the motion and ^ave a short history of the 
work done in Eombay. 

Dr. S. Muthulakflhmi Reddi in support inp the resolution referred to Iho work 
done in Madras. She was of opinion that in almost all the cases the parents were 
responsible for the ddinqueney of children. Mothers could prevent dclinrjnency in 
eases. 

Mrs. Hakim (Calcutta) supported the resolution in an Crdii speech. 

The resolution was then adopted. 

Thk Dj:<.(.ak 1‘ijoij:m 
Ucnsmnv (Madrns) moved 

‘3'his (Conference, while strongly disapiwovine of the prevalence of professional 
^)ejJ:|::in^^ urge's lepiislation for its prevention, and ^’alls upon (at the public to co- 
operate by divert inp; thiMr charities in this sjkhcrc towards the creation and support 
of institutions and for the provision of bei^par homes, work houses, infirmaries and 

leper asylums ; (b) calls upon the local bodies to provide such homes where they do 

lutt exist and to enforee any le<ri^lation for the ('radieation of this evil.” 

M rs. lleiisinan said that th(*n' was niiieh of synqinthv for bep;j:arR who roam 
al)ont the stna'ts and appealed to the pulilic not to show their sym])athy by 
♦ iM'Ourn^in^ undi'siralile be^j.Mn^. They should ^ive it to tho-e who bad not. but noi 
indiscriminately, beeunse such misplaced sympathy vvnnld tlirow the able-bodied on 
(he charity *of the ri('h and thus woukl till the camiitry with idle 

bcj^cur.s. The rich should ^dvo as much as they (•onld lO such iiisf itiPions and 

provide hu’ th(‘ really deserving be^trars a.s the maimed, the paralytic and of that 
kind. Pulilic and local bodies should regulate (he funds for orj^anised occupation of 
the really di'-^eivin^ bc;r^?ars. Women should nrec for a legislation to pro\ ide for 
the ri'inoval of the seuur>;c of stret't bejrtrinc. 

Mrs. Cama (Xa^pur). Mrs. Kotiswaramma (Andhra', and Mrs. Vax (Konkan^ 
snpjiorted (he resolution which was th»*n carried nnaninKm^'ly. 

The (\)nfcrence then rose for the day. 

ForAT// DAY-i<t, .JAsrwnr 

33ie coneliulin^ session of the Conference Mas held to-day. Hefore the 
laj^nlar item of eloctini!: the officc-fiearers for the current year, the chairwoman 
invited suggestions for nraetical work in the comine year to ])Ut into practice 
tile r« solutions ihey hao ado]>ttd. 

She first nad a letter from Mr, V, Snryanarayana sn^p:estine to the Conference 
to ))ress for the inclusion of Hindi, music and domestic seiiaice as compulsory 
Kid)jects in girls' Schools and for the formation of branches of the Conferencp in the 
small towns in the ditlerenl nrovineo-s with a view to study at first hand by its 
members the eoridilion of villages. 

The chairwoman pointed out that some of the snpj^cstions had already Ixcn con- 
sidered and authorised the Orfrariisitifr .Secretary to write to Mr. Snryanarayana 
I hanking for his suggestions. 

'Phe Secretary of the Social Sections suggest! d that Ihi' main work that must be 
undertaken in the coming year should be to give ns much publicity as possible to 
tlie rnemorniulum of the Conference on the (pusiion of franchise. 

The Secretary of the lulueational Section stated that that year the refresher 
courses for primary school teachers should be held. Each < onstitiiemcy should try 
to form a sort of noii-oftieial education council to push foiAvnrd the compulsory 
selu'ine. Though they might not enter on any neu' venture, they might prevent the 
hiig(‘ M'listnge ill primary cdiicalion. 

()ne suggestion put forward by a delegate was to take np village work. 

An Appeai. For Funds 

Mrs. Rustomjee Faridootfjh hi appealing for funds for the (College of Domestic 
Science, stated that they needed now about three lakhs for starting the institution. 
She said that the success or failure of their conference depended mostly in their 
success or failure to organise that college. 
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Kui>h''>f nri Afnnitj i \iHlhr;il said ih.'ii iln* .wlivtlii’' ol tli*- ( 'onfovrufM' w»'n' 
irrowinir r;i]>ully, I’lir of oxpliniinLT ])oliti'*s h.-nl shut on! ;) Inrir*' M'.-iioii of <hc 

■wonu n of ih*' l.ind h’*on .Mllrndin;:: lh»' < ’i>n|iTrot*t‘. ri\i' hnnno” )>rn))!r))i of thr diiy 
>Mis ilir nUaniouMO ol lirodoin lor llio ooiinirv, and lo ili*' inl'’ri''(s of tio' < onlfj 
t'\u-v sht' oidd ;oi;:‘.o'si tlial a politit-al rr. lioti iiii;dif Im' foi ni<-d, 

Ml", llrnsinan said thal ihoy shoidd no* l*riri;\ ui tlio ''on';i<lorat ion of (\m] 

[(‘ivii'/t' any mal(i'i< full of <-onh*ovt*iw. ^^••sld(•^ pcthiirs thi'i*' m r*- ruany oifnr 

♦hii'ij-' winch tho Oonfcn'Ucc nnuhl niuh'itakc (o d-* 

oi'iM< r-!h:Ai;rn- ror. I'.i.i;’ 

The lollovviny o'!ic( - hcnr('r • v;orc tlim clcctoil for the < omnu; y.ir 

Uaiknniari Aniril K'anr ( 'hairu onian ■ Ihini L;dodo)nh,o llaiu.nl- n<»i)<*i,tr- 
Orcani'-itii.^ Sc-Jetar' ■ IMahni Siikhihaid.ai . >«*'cfi-to\ tor .''ocmI l|.t"iin 

>M’iioii , l\Tr>, AI('moi) >.'crc}ary l-^dncnlior'a! >crti.»n . Mr- Maockl.d 1 *! > 'U' hate I 
I'liMbiovv ; !M. !\f ndnd ik^hnn h'cddi Ecioia’* Shah Vn\a/, 'Mr; llo'-lotnp landocii' 

AJrs Mi! imou’ Mrs Annua atuin.it !•. an . .iihI Mo-. I’ l\ . \’i- c I’l'-a 

dfan-- , 

The ( h.i'rvvoinaii linai anuo’nncd \ naoir; dooMtioit to ih- ^‘onf nine T md hom 
♦li< vrn'Oii' coii-'l ii m neto'". 

TIk I'T' -iden? then 'li.nik«'d llu < 'li.nrv (OU'-n .aru) lot lulx i oj th<' Ic copi ion ( oin 

rui!lc< toi jIk'O I'lud In ''po nh! ^ dmiiis t})< 'Aa\ oi il.t del. ni,}. Muo 'onnoint 
piov;.|i'i! ;nupl( ipno)inni! \ n* ni ik-' •.'0<*d Iricnd- ind );'■ u a ’tii tl :!) th" s,,iih(jn 
lud' i d' Iccat' ■ \'.o!!!d eve? i cp.-aul.- r tlnn m ’M .ih a-. 1 Me m ' i 'oidinnc- 

Ml'! he ir 'd ,r } a- l.iiou ai-.I -h< hoped » 1'.:0 M "h: ' W' ^dd .1 nd in |i - (jnota ot 

d* I) l‘;ne> 

Ilam Eakdj'M'Mi Ilip.v.ih .d-' thia':-<| iln Ih. i.iiei 'o'"(n;!ic. n-' m,'i, > joi 

providine ila del'etlc'. ■'•oh com. cMen- . p- .Mid »h. d- lo h'' Imw 

me {Oiilidom'c m in! 1 ‘.' rechttuc.' h< » e ■ lloinM im th'"i:i' o"’ i i < 1 ai \ 

! M’, Mudml iiv'lom Ihddi »>?opri--'-d a ^o!c ot fh-mi. to > 1 1 ■ )’ i\ !,’ o -h , 

I h ("-idi !i ' , 

Tin WA'- ,'”in '•! r’ltii .n t !an. it ion 

yfr-. \o'i’ IIm-.mii. th. (duonn.m of iln lh«'. piion < nninMOt hopi ' ihai dm 
Ir:>al !■- v-'i'M ' Ml) 'VA o '?h lh;'"u p!';r oM iv-'no' •< id ')»('» in "^hch , 

Ui.-mCii.- '!n ho'' ee-oh . cni.'in c ihal nn.di! Ivo- !,,pi"'n. , !•» den. "h' d.i n 

di ndeed M*'-'. \ .",11 idi'iM 1 ’> Mui^’mI il. -liini h' d-h I'emk M' ■ '‘.dial"'' 

di’’.(tn!n il ,M I .'d 1 he-'pti I'o: do ''•.hnd I n; ii"i : m a h ■ h I'n ; t ’ an ; ''im n t 

'a * r-.. rn.idi .oc' o ihind-'d ih* '.oi'.!Mi»r ''' 

M’:d’ fln'c' -tiM*' O' 1)1-' if d-, nt Mr- }' h' !.’•'; !)j' * ."lion . t.inm-'OM) 


The Oudii Wt.men's Conference 

Ml' idd» ammii ■» di Oadh \\’ an ti • < 'oihi'. n e u,i )).'ld .n Ko r 

h '.h rina.i.!'!, Lm l:frn\ dai n ■ 'h ^ ■< K . ndin*. '■'/-/ Vdl'i mid"! t In' pj-t M' ’ 

ot 1 .' in fyak-ijinii'd llajv.ade of tludi-n- dn or;.Mni.-iiiL' MaTelar\ of tin \ll !ndit 
^^’o!^.• n < 'onji 7 eicc 1 jjf halt a’- p.e ked and the di-cio'ion on die renihoion . 

'-!> .^^t•d d^!' vide avakeinn*,’ anionc ihc women of t)ndh. oi a luile r>f die 

'onee'"- was dm ’o the unds iri;! i nei’ey ol the h-'ni^ei' llaid .^aheha of ATandi 

Prciiclcnlial Aciciress 

I <il,sh ‘II iIk!\ ni ihe <’f)iir-e of her pia".;*! It nt ud athlre'-;- s.iid : 

• d lh<- iirc'-ent ruoment we an p:»'.‘'inL’, ‘lr..‘U;:h a p did :d 1 11, which ? ‘-o 

moinnnoim and all alis-ndiiny .intl which, in i»?. ono-oiu'*. > r*. -.o^iinlly to .aihe! 
Min ihstiinc'-: diat the vaaf majority of men and w.c.-mn io i".)’., t,, d ly feel di.af 
th• ^ eamioi no -dhly alloid 'o nix,, tfjeir tniit- and rti "ie}" lo e,, ii non political 
aeijvidc'; a:- li* m rjin snhiii- fhil (hspite ihi.s disl rae: it>ri l .rinnaniy llnre i- a 
lunnl (d indniM In woik<r- who still dev<»t,i' their last < aeiyi- s aiKi lime to the 
silent .ami nno^tentatn 11- work of hetleJiny the hd of otir sisier.s in llie eountry. 
ft is needha.- htn m narrate dii ‘HTviees which the AllMndia Women's (.'onforenee 
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has h.)fii able lo n‘iid<‘r in this J»n*rl if)i», lor lln\y aii* loo vvJl kiiovMi io n-fjitir*- 
iii»y luiiiitioii by iiK*. Sullif<‘ is l«» say that th<* l.tljoius (»1 ihf ontri ' jict' s.) tai 
iiavc not b(‘(>ii in \ain and that ihf Ounlcnwicf ha*' iiistilic'tl ii ^ rx'-L' io ' !>\ s.iljd 

font libnl ion lowaids iho fdufalionat '>()i;iul. luuiai and iw-n iualt ii.il ul 

woninn in Jndia. 

lint all that has bivn don*- Uji to now is piihaps only a diop iii tin- vjr.-un 
an inliniti'siinal pari •>! what y«*i ifniani’- to bf done, \\’ith th*' .ippallin : lihii j.i. v 
j n t-vailiii!.' in the conntiy, with thn ihiltl inai ria-fS --lill iltlyini; tlit- ^aida A.t u ’o 
untonthaliilily still ••aslin” a slur on tin lair nani'- ol Imlia. with initiiiiton.- inJ:-!. 
laiirt* laws still di'piiviiiL' <*iu Hindu sn-iri:* ol ihiir bait’ human rit/ht- Wiin 

iMiidah not ymt complt*li'ly ifnl asundt i tin* lifld ol woik bt'l 'i* a-, i - in * ; h- 

If.isl, i*\t ifincly vast 

l/uii(*s \on an* all awan* that thi* All India Wonn’ii - C'‘ml''i(m'! ■’taind 

pmnarily as an oi ;.’,.iMi/al ion bn ndiuat ninal i<*nnin and 'tin >l Ms jnnnat \ aim 
lias alwa\s l)(*t*ii to coinbal illitfiaiy anion;^ tin* ina'sfs. Ijiit I ihink I .on in - n. 

ttwn that until rcci-ntly oni main woik in I'li'- diita'inn lia inisi ■ oiiinj A 

pi iij>ai*anda aiont* vi*ry litlln piai tn al uoik huviiiL’ lM*i*n Join- 

it i ' howiitr, a ‘.•ot»d ML*n tliai our woik'-r-. in the \anoii-' fon-'liim m a Iia.i 
huw I'f.di/td tin' iinpiii iaimt* an 1 l.-lt tin m* . ii \ ot *1 niiL* ^ .nn pia 'na' w.> k 
|i»i till- (‘liminalMiJ ol tills rvil, whi< ii siioa - lha’ a pit-p-l laviniunj ha.- Pft n 
ma'lc. .Vs a sn-'.s--’ ion may 1 jiist pooii ..nr ilia! it oni liOial*- an*, wiilin.* 

-i ifi'^ ilftfi'in’ 1 ' o. inifiart iin-ia'.*\ to n..* n liai p tson- in a y ui tin 

i'lo-. I.* nil ;■ 1 an., in \>!.l '»• >5 up. n Jons. I am n.*i unman’ ot tfi" (A i iln.t n 

r- tlilln nil i';. ;• r i- .•■..••..a} aloiif to I.n'kli ill*- .i -t plo!>i.an iinl lliM U!,i. 

t lo- t'l unmii! . i.ii' ! .: ‘..n-! -i \ n-tl 'uii'. wi'.il a t'nnpnl.'Oiy i’l'nnary i..i;i.a 

i lon \<‘t , t, a' a - I V, , h ’ ii'- . n; in I-- i o oi ;i.. lii ii i i nt.iljL' ilt* o . iiMo i 

In.ii iiollnm.' . n .A il , s’lh unlil r^nditi)..- iiaj.m'-i a s'a;, 

all. til's Is Usini.-P ,11 whiai oin <io\tnnm’nl would luii :hal Ms ii:-i 
be th'* ftliU iliMii ol tin m.i-s.... pirnn I’.'.d. .n ’un i toi whal i' n- \'‘,*ifli, imm 

iontinim wiili f\ii im n.i inj /.-.i! M) snpj.Mau.’nt ih* tai-is M '.ii-, I i I nr i! >■ u, 

ill jMi I nmnl . 

It is my linn lnli« I ili.it wlion iili'- i.i y h.i- .l'•»n -oi p; ird m.niy oiii i ;,j 

wuli lni h thu Iculy p .l.Ui is -nilunn*: ii.-d.iy wonid anlom.ili- illy disaj.p.'.u, \\'. 
•diall not lli‘'ii ii’/piiri’ \ njilaiKs’ s,h ii-'m- l" kup w .;.ii mfi th- ‘n-a-hi s ^,i 
"aitla Aft pi ojj.ii’jiinlisi iut-inns toi Ui • .lolmon .-I I'nid.iii -n laiM'-rn 1., 

liiift loi iin|n'v '•sinu th" in*'- I o| s.in n .0 ion if.* lalkiii:' .d t h* "s;; 

A‘l 1 .on ii’inimlfd ol thi’ i-'. unt a liviii ’s i>l a ii.iiaju se n, in ol Jiindn- aiid 
.Mahonmdaiis who ll.i\c' a^.iiU ‘t.irli’vl then a. in.tl'*- aja.iisl ! hi .’nua*- lu'o, ii ; 

nnd''i"-.t >od thal ruitain ain'-mlmt iits to 'his \, i j,.,. i), u,r uonlfinp.atr.l wh; ii, ii 

limy i'ta ihiom!h tin* ioi.i laUiir will amount piiu-lully to lo-inu th- h.Mta wi.i L 
h.a - tiidy so ii’e*ntl> iiurii woii it i up to in who ao* in ia t iliiu-tly uonumm-j n, 
tills mailer to s,-,. ilmi iln-sr Ini -y Ii-mIio.- do not sne- .-rt! in then rvi! mission. 

i'o eonm to the iie\l {loiiit. ailiiouv'.i 111 tile nori.h tin ptohl>an ol iiu I on di i . n i \ 
h.e. newi as-iiimal llial bini.tl iieoui wiinli U li.is dom s.iuili ol ilir N.iimida 
siill ihei'i* lie <jiiile a number td eommunii in tli' se p.ii ts wlio earry wMli them 
tin* stuim.i ol iiiM onehahilil y. the All-lmha W om 'ii s v ’■ mtei e.iar lias t.ikiii up tin 

work ol I'le.itiim publie o|iinn»ii auaiiisl this inhuman ireMlimnl oi human bein<>.-:, 

I'lovision has alreaily been made in tlie ruU's ,»{ tin* (. 'oniei'eme I*, ai ran_^e lor the 
: peeial 1 epresenliil ion id tlu* dejiressed elasses m liiat b.uly. I'he deeiared [loljcy id 
the eonfereiue is to strive tor tlu' ivmOMii ol siu-h disai-ihl it s as t. ini)!e entry,* use 
ol wells made out ot juildie luiids. admission ol vhildisn o| tin* sn ..ailed unluiiehsible 
V hisses in tile publie sehtads. ele. It e- the di'sire ol the eon Pi tliat ea-li eon.s- 

litiieney >;hould take up tins work in rmhl earnest and 1 would supplement that 

ile.siii’ by a peisoiial appeal to my sister.s to make imlixalual saeriliees lor doin^ 
ju .tiee to «)ur submerged I'ellow human heiu^-. In tills eouueetion. 1 may meulioii 
that perhaps next to Imlia’s freedom, tlie eaus«* neaitsi and diiire't ttt M.ihatma 
tiaiidhi is thal ol removal of uiitoiiehabilily. He h.is sliow n this not only bv 
pret 1 ‘pt but by praetiee and il is lor us to eiiiulale his threat example. 

Another (piestioii wiiieh is ol paraimmiit imporUiiue to woiiii ii partit ularU 
Hindu women— IS that ol ihe laws ol inherit luiee. it is a uiattei of etunniou 
know led^!,(' tliat exeept in eerlaiu ureas (like Ilombay and Mal.ibai ) the vast majoiitv 
of Hindu women have* no idisolule iii;hl lo auiestrul property either tif tin* husband 
or ol tint lather. Whiit untold misery is caused liy this iui.piibms treat meiit 
Hlieeiully when the woiimii in ipiestioii is a widow mid dependent upon others is a 
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matter of common knowledge. Efforts arc now being made by that venerable cham- 
pion of Indian womanhood, Kai Bahadur Harbilas 8arda, to remove this disability 
attaching to Hindu widows. But the bill which has been tabled by Mr. Sarda is 
only a fragmentary measure which at its best can moot merely a part of the need. 
In this connection, if you permit I would commend to your notice a very valuable 
suggestion made to me by Mr. V. V. Joshi. pleader of Baroda, that the confereiuie 
should strive to secure the appointment by the (Tovernmcnt of India of a commission 
to enquire into and suggest remedies of all the legal disabilities attaching to Hindu 
women in matters of inheritance. This step has already been taken by some of our 
premier Indian States and we may shortly expect to soc on the statute books of 
Baroda and Mysore special provisions made for the protection of the helpless Hindu 
widows against the existing unjust laws. 

Allied with this is also the necessity of providing for legal divorce in Hindu 
society, in which wc would do well to take the cue from Islam. This subject was 
first taken up by the ever-progressing Htutc of Baroda whine there is a regular 
Divorce Act enabling Hindu couples to part company in certain intolerable conditions. 
I would submit that this is a matter of extreme importance and if taken up in 
earnest will certainly provide means to hundreds of sufl’ering peo])lc to put an end 
to the miseries caused by unhappy alliances. 

Ai'other problem of national importance which is facing ns lo-duy is that of 
limiting the excessive growth of population in this country. The tigiires of the last 
census show the appalling increase of well-iiigh three" crores or human beings, in 
spite of so many epidemics and other causes of desiniction. This is nothing but 
an unnecessary addition of perhaps so many de<*repit specimens of humanity to our 
already over-grown population.* If India has to take her proper place in 
the comity of nations, her first concern should be to rear a race >Nhich 
would be worthy of her. This can only be achieved by propiT attention to 

eiieenics which necessarily involves the practice of regulating births. This will not 
only save the womanhood of India from iin undue physical and mental strain but 
will also help partly to solve the grave economic problem with which wc arc face 
to face to-day. 

Lastly, I would like to put in a word for our sisters of the labour class. Wc 
arc all aware of the conditions in which their work is carried on. Due to dire 

poverty and also due to lack of knowledge of even their legitimate rights, they 

allow "themselves to be exploited by the capitalist. Unfortunately, there are no 
adequate laws for their protection, and at times they have to carry on the work 
even in those delicate conditions of health, which generally precrxlc and follow 

confinement. The All-India Woinen’.s Conference devoted a whole Hcssioii last 
year to the discussion of ways and means of bettering their lot, and there is also 
going to be held a wonieirs labour conference next February in Bombay, I do not 
know if there is a considerable labour population of women in thc,sc parts, but if 
there be, I would request this constituency fo organise that labour and champion 
their cause. 

In the end, 1 would earnestly appeal to all my si.stcrs as.sembled here lu ti) 
their utmost to help the cause of indigenous induslries. By doing so we will b(, 
creating occupation for hundreds and thousands of poor people who do not know 
what it means to have a secoiid meal in the course of a day. I have no political 
crotchets to push forward, but this is a subject on which everyone must agree to 
co-operalc. Already there is a powerful wave to patronise Swadtishi industry but in 
certain parts of India it does not seem to have made much headway, lu these 
parts our brothers and sisters arc still in the grips of that fell malady which for 
want of a suitable name may be dubbed Tiidophobia. It is noticeable in dress, in 
mannerB, in the mode of living and almost in every activity of life. By all means, 
pick what is best in all that comes from abroad, but we must so choose that our 
own individuality would not suffer. 


Resolutions 

The following were among the resolutions passed 

(1) “This conference exhorts the central and provincial legislatures to do away with 
all the customs, conventions and laws regarding the Muslim right of inheritance 
which are contrary to the Muslim laws. 

(2) “This conference deeply deplores the sad and untimely demise of Ijiidy Tata 
and the Maharaja of Mahummuuabad who w'ere always ardent helpers in the women’s 
cause. (From the chair.) 
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(:i) “ThiH Couftmice whole-braitcdly inviteH the All-India Woinen’H Conference on 
edneatioiial and Hociul reforniH to meet in Lucknow in the year 19‘J2. 

(4) “I'liiH Confer(‘iu e ealla upon the local tJ.>vcrnment immediately to provide 
ade<iuutc lucilitioB for the rapid expansion <it eoinpulHory piimary educalion of 

in this province and ur^^ea »ipon the dial rid and rniinieipal hoards to nominate 
women memhers on their education eommit!(rs. 

(5) ‘Tiiia Conference (‘ni))haticaily resoIvcH itnelf against any and every amendment 
introduced or proposed to be introduced nilo the Leji,iHlhti\e AHHcmbly intended to 
limit t)r wiak^ n or hamper the opmation ot the Sarda Act, and further it hereby 
ealls upon all individuals and orpaiuHationa iiilerested in Bocial reform to resist 
such att<‘iiip(H. 

((*>) 'I'liis Conhii iue rcHolves in favemr of uni\ersal adult fiaiiehise as the basis of 
tht* new con ilitution. 'Itn* woman oi India have no desire to seek any specially 
lavouretl ticatmcnt lor themselves as lon^*; as their lull and equal citizenship is 
icco^^nised in piadii e as it is in theviry. 

(Vj ‘Kt'sohed that t'lis Ctmference demands the introduction of further icKislation to 
improve wonn n s ripht to inheiitanee under the Jliatlu Law alont* the line of 
Haroda .'^tate, 

(S) That this Ctsifeiencc coneralulates the tJovernment ot Baroda on the hold lead 
It has recently edven m the matter amendinu the Hindu Law ' rej^;aidiug women’s 
ri^dit ol property and divorce. 

I'liut this Conlt Fence cuds upon the Covei ament of India immediately to take the 
ncc< s.sary Mf(‘ps to impictm nt the rc<‘ommendalions of tht* Wbittley Commission Report 
in respMt ui tlu‘ imiirovomcnt ot the condition ot women labour in India. 


The U. P. Women’s Conference 

The Mist fniicd Pn»v im I's Women's Social (.ontt-rem e was held at ♦ he Gan^a Prasad 
\'arma Mcm.inal Hall Lm knovv on the hv/. Xm ember LGl under the presidency of 
Begum iMabinu<iullah .lung ut Ali.diahuil. Ladies trom all parts of the province 
attended. J’ln debpates nuinhcred over l.(MX>. Prominent among them were Mrs. 
Kumala Neliru, Beeitm Wa/.ii Hasan the ll.ini of Kalakunkar and Rani Vidyavati. 

the piocee lmp'. lu'gan vvitli a wcK oan* rtuig by a number ot girls. Cu aecouut 
<)t tlie sudden indc posit ion ot the 'ieuim' Haiti Sahtlm aj I'Hot, Cbuirwomeu of the 
Reci plion t/tmnniHee, her addn ss wa-' lead by Mrs Mitira. Welcoming the delegates 
she said It uas the liist gathering ot its kind in the province which hud under- 
taken to woik out 'Ocial ictvuui among woun'ii. She dcploi't^d the nou-existenee ot such 
«in oru.oiisatum hetorc, l>ut recognised the good woik done by other organisations 
in the pidvinee. 

Speaking about the awakeiiiiie among women, she said: “The part which our 
Bisters took lu the last Satyauraha movement reminds us of the heroic women oi 
yore and pioves what wc e*au do loi the amelioration ot our Bisters and the nation^ 
She said the liappciimgs ot the lu^t one year and a halt had brought home to 
them their capacitii'S and bioadcmd their outlook and their held of action. She 
t Xiire-.sed her salislactioii on tht‘ fast disajipcaring /ntriiuh and hoped to see no 
paidali-mnilnii lady alter a lew years. 

She deplored the indillerence vd the Government towards the proper enforcement 
of the Child Mariiagc Act and said : We are not to wait lor social rcforiiiB by 
Goveniinenl Icgi.slalion,’ She deplored the prevailing inditleri-iiee towards education 
among women and mid that education was the tirst essential ol social reform. 

Coneiuding she hoped that tlie ladies gathered there would not sit over the 
lesolutions hut go back with the eonvietiou that their regeneration lay in their own 
hands and that they had to work for it. 

After being formally proi>osed and seconded, Het/um Juny took the chair amidst 
loud cheers and in a pleasant voice delivered a brief and buaiucsslikc address which 
coueiudtHl with an iuipaBsioued appeal for Hiiidu-Muslim unity. 

The conference pasBt'd a number of resolutions eondemniiig child marriage, the 
dowry system and polygamy, and opined that these should be made peual and 
urging that women should have the right to seek divorce from immoral husbands 
and widows to remarry. (From the ‘Leader’.) 
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The Tamil Nad Women’s Conference 


The Tamil Nad Women a Confeionce commenced at luode on tht! IJth, Stplemier 
1931. About 1,000 ladies attended the Cunfereikce. Hiimati rudniuvathi Ashtn' delivered 
an address welcoming the delegates. Srimali lliirgaUiii upein^J the Conference. 
Srimati Saraladevi ol Utkal thou delivered her presidential address. 

Welcome Address 

The following are extracts from the welcome address oi Stimati Vudhutia ti 
Asher ; — 

The very pleasant duty of welcoming >ou all to this conferenee has been 
entrusted to me by my kind friends of the Reception ( 'ommittee. 1 do not take 
it as any personal honour done to me but 1 believe it is a call to me for service, 
as a symbol of a great movement started bv a great organisation led b\ the revered 
fcsage of Sabarmati—because in the last •Dharmay uddha’ or Holy war in response 
to this call, that the women of the land should take their own place in the army 
of non-violence, 1 had my very humble share also. In aicoidame with the usual 
convention, I have to deliver an address and 1 crave your indulgence' to bear with 
me patiently and kindly. It may not be learned, but it is uf the heart, 

Gaudhiji's teachings are all broad-based on spiritual and humanitarian eonsidera- 
lions. The ordinary man feels no novelty about it but takes it ail. only as a revival 
to reconstruct degenerate society on the same uueient foundations. l>y p' lsonal 
example and exalted characjter, absolute renunciation and dedication to ser\ice of the 
suffering and poor Humanity Uaridraiiarayun, with Abinisa and Satya as weapons, 
he has created an unparalleled mass awaKcuiiig. His constructive proposals, very 
simple in themselves, were for purging and purifying our society amt non-violent 
Satyagraba, the moral cfiuivulent of war, was proscribed fur lighting and convintiiig 
our powerful enemies, equipped with all the latest and deadliest engines of de- 
struction. 

After the Delhi settlement, it was not all smoolh-.sailing '*lor Gandhiji to enable 
him , at once, to leave for the Round Table Conference not because he e.xpected to 
bring much, but it would give him an opportunity to place the demands of the 
Congress before the bar of world opinion, especially aftiT his recent successes. 
Peace-lovers the world over desired that he should go to Luiidun aud exijound his 
views and philosophy. 

Gandhiji had already left the shores ot India to-day. as the sole representative 
of the Congress. He goes to ijondon not only to attend the conferenee and to put 
forth the Congress demands but he goes there in a higher capacity us the apostle of 
truth and Non-violence. He goes there not only to serve India, but to serve whole 
humanity. Any successful solution of the Indian problem would be the triumph of 
non-violence aud truth. 

Now that Gandhiji has sailed, what is the work before us ail to-day 'Mf Guudbjrs 
discus dons of the terms of peace with Great iJritain conclude honourably, it is all 
to our good. Otherwise the further prospects of u renewal in an aggregated form of 
the war of Satyagraha and its consequences are too terribli; to imagine. However, 

J take it that we are not to sit idle meantime expecting much from Gaudhiji’s visit 
to London. We have to strengthen ourselves yet and strengthen his bands in 
London. Wc must be sending him pleasing and satisfactory iiiforiiiution to London 
always, and how is all that to be achieved '/ Gandhiji himself and alt Congress 
leaders have given us messages. We have to put on the constructive work at the 
same time, showing the most scrupulous respect to the terms of the Delhi settlement 
so far us they are applicable to the Congress. Gandhiji has specially enjoined that more 
vigorous efforts should be made to do away with the curses of drink, drugs, un- 
touchability and foreign cloth. He has iucessuntly asked us in and out of season 
and for years now, to spin and wear Khudclar and to-day, he has a^in reiterated, 
that the boycott of cloth could be only eircetive by incieused productiou and use of 
Khadi, 
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As mothers and sisters, a creat responsibility always rests on us and at thifl 
juncture, when OfiFidhiji has left on our behalf, expecting us all to strengthen his 
hands, it iFchoves sueh of us as could easily come forward to come and join this 
army of National workers. 

Tn all recent women’s gatherings the subject of women’s rights is given a 
prominent place. Now that we arc all working for our Hwaraj, where is her place 
in the future polity of India ? What will be her status in the social life of the 
land ? How will* her economic condition be improved ? Gandhiji in his latest 
message about the Swaraj of his vision has pointedly answ’ered that woman will 
have equal rights wilh men. Rut the charge is made here and there, that Gandhiji 
has let women down in the Karachi Congress in not providing for their funda- 
mental rights. Nor has the Working Committee of the Congress taken up the 
question of the rights of women as such. Whatever rights our sisters may mean. 
Gandhiji, has now said that women shall have men's rights such charges cannot 
hr brought forward now. I take it, that in all documents the word “Man” is 
intended to mean ' Woman" also. Rut judging from the past I feel that our men 
will be more than chivalrous on every occasion towards their womenkind. I feel, 
ns explained above, that under fiaridhiji's spiritual leadership women of India are 
destined to fday a greater part in the mission of service of humanity at large. 

I WF'lcomo you all heartily to this (’onfcrcncc and commend you all to the charge 
of our esteemed sister, hrimathi Saruladcvi of lltkal. the President-elect of our 
gathering to-day. 

Pretideniial Address 

The following are from the presidential address of Srimati Sarairr 

Ih ri 

I am very grah'ful to you for inviting me to presifle over this Conference, The 
institutions and the ideals that have governed the lives of the w'omen in India, all 
through the have been tiniversally shared in by all the classes and castes and 
rreetls and communities. Th(' consecrations of birth and death, the vows of marriage, 
the worship of family deities, the obligations of ho.spitality. the etiquette of social 
life, the loyalties of' the hotn<' as sisters, mothers, wives and relations, these and 
such othtT feat 111 e-i of an ordered social life arc witne.ssed to among the woman of 

various communiti«‘s of India, not exeluding what are called untouchables and 

aborigines. India is one and het»ceforth will always be one. I, therefore, foci no 
b.'irriers of Inngnagf? to day. I enter into your hearts and find your love there. 

Women are cnlleil mtaj's Ardhanffa, that is half— and in number you will find, 
they are hdf n{ the world population. Hence the problem of women is the problem 
of half of the j>o|»n!ntion of the world. Of all the movements that found their 
birth at the end of the last century, the movement of women is the mo.st important. 
This rnovemcMit can bo sab'ly named as the Revolt of Women. This revolt of 

women is not sudden, it came in its natural course. For ages together, men in 

their selfishness, ovcrbiokcd the importance of women and treated them as their 
inferiors. The slave treatment that the women received at the hands of the men 
reduced them to the miserable state of animals. Consequently, their joy of life was 
very mmdi snppre.ssed. Rut women bore all these with great patience till the ut- 
most limit of their patienee came to n breaking point. Their longing for emancipa- 
tion gushed forth, it flowed like a stream. There is nothing in this world which 
can check it. They arc out to have emancipation. They want to liring a revolution 
to better their position and they will succeed. 

At the time of revolution, you know the old order must change and give place 
to the new. It is at the time of the transition (hat much courage and patience is 
required. I know the movement of women in India at present is in the transitional 
stage. 1'he change of the old order yielding place to the new will bring about in 
Indian society a groat uproar. Our society is known to be very conservative and 
introducing reformation into it means facing a great tire of opposition which 
may ruin you. Rut persons arc rcquiretl for it. And you must come forward to 
do it, even at groat sacrifice. 

In our society many of the trouble arise from the conservatives which are mainly 
due to their ignorance. They often interpret the Sastras wrongly. They are so 
reluctant to change their ideal based upon these prepossessions and old forms of 
conventions that we find it difficult to convince them without kindling their baseless 
wrath. 
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While it iH true, lflrp;ely in our nncicnt prhI, that women accepted the hoiiHehold 
aa the proper field of their deatiny and fidelity to the hnanand and hia inte- 

roats ns their chief aim of life, it is unhistori<*al to say that this ideal was uni- 
versally enjoined or that such a narrowin/x of life’s interests was ever acci'pted by 
all women. It Avas open to women, according to the law-divers of Imlia, to ^ive up 
marriage and lead a life devoted to Rrahnmeharyn. while it Avas open to the, Avomen 
of ruling classes (I say classes advisedly for persons of all classes, from all castes, 
from Rrahmin to Nishadha or Pnlinda held sovereign reign in India) to verse them- 
selvTS even in military arts of on’cnce and defence, govern provinces, and h*ad armies 
into the thickest of battles. The circle of their domestic interests Avas eidarged to 
embrace the countries under their rule and in the ease of tin* Voginies, tin' Avhole 
universe was their famiIy...7?(/.s’«f^//f//V> Knliunhnkai^i- The social position of women 
in the nncicnt times avhs very high. The lady Avas respected as a (Jorhless and it is 
plainly montiorted in the iShastras. Avhere Avomen are respected there reside' the 
Gods' — ^'Yaftra JVfDyasti/ puif/attfa ramavtn thnirn Dernfiu" 

But on r conservative people are dead against giving the?n the slain which Avomen 
enjoyed in the ancient past. This is inlolerahle and it is more so al a linm when the 
world nioveraenls go to prove that th(’ social stains given tolndiaii women in ;meient dav'- 
is quite insufficient. Society must mouhl itself according to the spirit of the times. 

We are in a nou’ Avorld, in a new atmosphere, inspired by Wt stern ideas of life 
and action, rdueated in Western litm-atiires. art and seienee. first bican^*- onr men- 
folk have thus become emerged in Avesternism and Ave folh>w them in their wake to 
make useful helpmates of oursclvt's. As in ancient tinns, we are anxious to stand 
by them, unimpaired in onr family loyalties, nnsnllied in onr far-famMl chastity, the 
only jewel of womanhood. nn(hutnfc<l hy obstacles. We are anxnMis to lepmli.ate 
the* charge that in India the Avomen are the greatest ol^strneiion t > any aspect of 
social life. But let me urge that we should turn the critical spirit ih.it avc have 
learnt from the We-t nnfo onr social life and institutions and ih^ nli |1,; d»<* miming 
it and find to our great (b light that onr aneiimt Indian id* als. (xl>N<>nred by biller 
day outgrowths of social organi 'Otions, are the hroad('st. the hnnriiu :t tbe most 
healthful and sanitary, and the most spiritual ev('r eorieeivid* m the hi-(i/>r\ of nnn- 
kind. The evils that crept into onr society, to a great ('xtent. matrcf] onr ideals. 
We must fight them out. Gnr bwe of ornam('iit«. the (ompnlsmy shiinidmg of 
AVomen under the purdah, child marriage, the denial of rc marriac' for widows aprj 
our inferiority eomplex must go. 'bill th('n tlu'n' i*- no hope f'»r the ^v-ieiv. 'I'his 
is onr duty and A^e must do it. 

The denial of freedom and mnsfiit in marriage, the denial of tnfib'm of mnve- 
ment in the home and society and the denial of ficcdom in edneation ami tin* d*riial 
of freedom of acquiring the nn'ans of livi'lihood arc some ot tin* so* i:d cm}*; that 
cloud the divine in Avomaiihood and ndimc them to the rni-erabb* po-ifion of nnim.ils 
in society. Their position is ]>itial)lc. t^nr men are not ntiaware of the gnat happi 
ness that Avould accrue to the* home, if Avonn'ii arr* .-iINon'-I ficeibtiu m all such 
matters. But they have got their oavu mcr.lal fi-ars and n scrvalion - ,\s the 

foreign bureaucracy anticipate utter and niitbinkablc cImoj in I min the moment 
their rule is AvithdraAvn, so onr men, even English edmatrd mi n, shmbb i at th(* 
contemplation of a chao-i, that Avmrid result in tin' frei'doin of woim n Wc do not 
mind what the foreign bnreanerncy may think. But when we mim- i-i the menfolk 
Ave cannot say the same thing. It behoves n-. thriefore. to make onr menfolk 
doubly sure that all the freedom that we ask is desired I»y n- only t'l maki* onrselvtiS 
the boat Indian women, according to onr high('sl spirit n,d siambird and help onr 
menfolk to make thcmaelvea the freest and the most ‘-piritnal n pit « iiiaiivi a of 
modern humanity. We realise, aa keenly as onr m»*nfolk (he nmb'i- the le.Mlershif) 
of Mahatma Gandhi, that avo can make onr distinct eontrilnition to the life v( the 
modern world by adopting Sftft/a and as the gni«ling principle ot onr lives, 

lives free from (ear and hypocrisy, free from violence in thought. Avord and (Innl. 
The voAvs of marriage and the prineipIcH of consent involved in our holy rituals are 
e({nally binding on the bride and the bridegroom and all onr Relf-enfranehising /.cal 
instanced in the pleas for adult marriage, in the ri'marriage of Avidows or even tbe 
right of divorce, would amount fnndamentslly to this, that the same laAV that go- 
verns men’s destiny should govern Avomeu also. 

The folloAving are some of our immediate demands and avc must direct all onr 
energies to have them fulfilled. 'The lady delegates of the Hound Table Gonferenee. 
whose number has beerr made inadenuato by the Indian Government must see that 
the following demands arc accepted In that* Conference 
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(1) Fundamental of uomen. fiuch as (a) e(jual rights of inheritance of 

father’s property, (b) equal rij'hts in husband's property, (c) ri^ht upon their body, 
(d) ri^hi upon their mind, (e) right upon their rhildren. (f) right to employnu'ot m 
all d<'parlmontH of public services, nnd (g^ equal rights of citizenship. (3) Compul- 
sory ttrimary education for girls and farilities of adult education for (31 

'’oinplefr jMlult franchise of women : and (1) dignity of free labour. 

I'hr question may be asked ‘IJow can we attain them.’ Hy the strength of our 
agitation, we must force menfolk to concede to our demands and at (he satne time 
carry on propaganda among ourselves. This is uphill work and all possible means 
must b(‘ tried to ntlain flic'in. 'f'he almo^iphcre ()f operation is more favourable in 
a Suaraj (fovernmenl than in n bureaiKiatic one, 

'Fhe (’ivil I)is(d>edi( nee Moviincnf, th«‘ struggle for independence, was iiiaueurated 
by Mabatma (Jnndhi to give a muv shape to the dtslinv of the fmban Nathm and 
W(‘ form one half of the nation. Henee the shaping of (oir destiny depends much 
ou this movement. And Me mu^'t give onr quota tf> it. ami the eotiutry has every 
demand upon us. 

Nom’. Mahatmaji a? tb*‘ ob; representative of tin* t'ongn-^* h;e; a'aepted the invi 
tation to attend the I’ouud Table ( ’ouhTf'iice. I eannot definitf ly sav M’hefher the 
R. T. ('. Mill siieceofl or not In Mahatmaji rr'fuMis to jndia Mith empty 

hand> there jw no knowing M-h'-n the fountry will be c.albfl upon to prepare tor 

another Satyagralin war. We must In* ready to jump at the rjariou call and nme 

aeaiu '^boM' to the world that the love freinlom of Indian Monien is not le.;y than 
that of the MOmen of any otlvT country. I’hey are not dead, they are alive. 

d'hat Momen ean dmiiugnish tlv msches cquallv Mell with men in heroism. iiHiglu . 
Iead»u<-hip. enduraiiee. «uflering. equanimity, resolutemss. faiih and vi-ion at <Tipe,il 
momuils in (I'umils or in Mardield is amply ilbrorated in our ancient and meftieval 
history. ft tben fore untrue and ungenerous tf» t'liv that the t'Otranef of Indian 
MOiuen into pol ties Mill impair the sacred cause of Indian freedom. Tender the 
leadi’i'ship of Mahatma (Jaudhi and others of hi> ledniditaiile eo|Ieagne*i ft is a matter 

of the tM'<‘nteu N!iti*;faetiou that our sisters of all pirndn'e;, all das^c-i. all crm].;. 

letfm-ed or ignorant, labourers or /.eiiana Indie, . all have stood equally mpH the brunt 
ot the hurejoo'ratii* wrath in the Satyngrnha rarnpaign and more than all they have 
earned tlie right to have the sole charge of fiiekftmL:. 1 Mould therefore ejirne^tly 
pray fh.it onr sisters. mIio Mould sink economic independema' from menfolk, should 
also culfi\'at(' t)m art of (»f]cnc»« and defence. Mlinh Mould obviate their dependence 
on men in this respret also. Siieh were the panis and other women ef ihe house 
hold of all rulers of aticient India. 

Ihil thesf' are c\iranrdinarv netiiities. somcMhat like Apa* Itharmas contemplated 
in our sociological hooks. At y sisters, our fit lil is the home We are by nitarriace 
installed bviders of the home. We are tfip mothers of the rare. We carry ine 
homi' spirit into tlu' world. We are »‘alled tlm ornaments and enlighteners oj the 
home. We need cultivation in thosi> .veitnees and arts M’hich Mill enable ns rllec- 
tively to fulfil our tlestiny. late may lead us to rule kingdom, to admin’ster 
schools, to minister to file sick and the depressi'd, to fulfil any avot ation in life, 

fyct us carry the home sfiirit wherever mo go aud into Mdiaiever mt mav d<>. the 

afhetioii of the mother, the sympathy of the sister, the ilhiminnrion of the counsrller 
and we shall he not only lenders of the home hut lenders of soeteiv. 

L(‘t llio Indian Momen lie aM-fnlly pure like the mother K^di. divinely lovil like 
Savitri. (levotedly leanu'd like Alaitri aiul t Jargi. transcendenially heroic like Diirgnvati, 
indi'srrihahly spiritual like the great TapasMnnis nnd Vairahis. nnd our Indian 
M’omaiihnod may again risi' to he the ornament and the insjiiraiion of the universe. 

C'Oniing to your 'I'amil Nad, the land ofihe memorials of our anrient I’ivilization, 
of great temples, of irnmemorahle shrines, of famous pilgrimages, of sages and saint? 
among Momen, of great devotees, of the famous religious reformers, of learned prea- 
chers of untold arts and sciences, of altruistic, persons of all ranks and grades of 
Hoeiety. coming amidst yon from far ofl’ Utkal. I feel, once more, mv own humility 

and iusnftici('ncv to rise to your expectations. Rut I fervently thank you for ha- 

ving given me this opportunity of traversing the lands and waters, made sacred by 
the footprints and daily baths of oiir 8ita Mahadevi, the clear and never-failing con- 
sort of our lord h5ree Ramachniulrn. May her dear blessings he on ns all as wc 
get to the work of this Oonferenee and may her life be our groat nnd abiding ins- 
piration ! 'Vnndematarnm’. (From the ‘Hindu’). 



THE PROVINCIAL POLITICAL CONFERENCES 


Tke Beggal Proriadal CoofereiKe 

BEnilAMPOnE-M, DECEMBER 1031 

The* Rpecial Kossion of the r*cnp:al Provincial Conference was held at Perhamjvore 
on the Ofh. Decemhor lOdl under the presidency of Hj. Hardayal Nap. 

Welcome Addrett 

Welcoming: the dclejintcs to the Conference Maulnvi Ahdus Cnmad, C’haiiman of 
the Keception Committee, appealed to hia co-religionists to join the (^vngress in large 
numbers. He believed that, in the ncav future, there would be no othc'r organisation 
except the Congress which would speak for the whole of India. 

Dealing mainly with the Hindu-Muslim fjuestion, Mr. tramad said that unity 
between the two communities was possible only when each had learnt to resjH'ct 
the culture and civilisation of the other. At the present moment, there was mutual 
distrust and suspicion which was being fanned by the policy of “Divide and 
Rule. ’.The two principal obstacles in the way of solution were separate electorates and 
separate schools for Mahomedans. Besides, the Hindu hate the Mussalman, not the 
religion but the man ; whereas the Mussalman hate the Hindu, not the man but 
the religion. This mentality must be got rid of before any lasting solution was 
possible and it can only come if the Hindu and the Mahomedan were tiuight in the 
same school where they could learn to respect each other’s culture and eivili?:ation. 

8o far as separate electorates are concerned, it is the Pritish who have given 
birth to them. Those who knew how it came into being, following a deputation to 
Lord Minto, vionld feel justified in saying that separate eleetorntes wore introducnl 
to widen the gulf between the two groat eommunifics. It was regnttnble that a 
section of Mnssalmans had so far forgotten himself as to be al)>e to do away with 
frmiom, but not with separate elcetorates. 

Mr. Samad took the opportunities to criticise the Minority Pact which, he said, 
was a clever ruse on the pari of educated Mahomedans to control the illiterate ones 
at the latter’s expense. For, if truth were to be told, 00 per cent of Mnssalmans 
were illiterate, and he asked what the Aga Khan and his group had done to im- 
prove the condition of these people, who were mostly agriculturists and labourers, 
if, as a countcr-rcply, the illiterate Mnssalmans demanded the right to send their 
representatives, and oljtain appointments according to the population basis, W'ould 
the Aga Khan have the courage to support such a proposition although they had 
agreed on these points to the demand of the so-called Hindu untouchables ? 

Hr bang his head in shame when he recalled the pnrt playt*d by the nominated 
representatives of the Government at the Conference on the communal issue.^ They 
had sacrificed their country's interest to further their own and the Conservative' Imperi- 
alists and the Indian Bureaucracy had succeeded in delaying the frmlom for India 
with the help of these Mahomedans. Mr. Samnd definitely advocated joint electo- 
rates as separate electorates were a hindrance to democracy. Mussalmans, ho declared, 
would never accept separate electorates. 

Urging the Hindus to extend their hand of fellowship to the Mahomedans, Mr. 
Samaa pointed out that the Chittagong and Dacca incidents wore a reminder to 
them to set their house in order. Those who advocated pan-Aryanism and pan- 
Islamism in the twentieth century were living in a fool’s paradise. They must got 
rid of this imaginative fear, try to understand each other and cultivate each other’s 
friendship. In that direction fay the solution of the problem. 

Touching the political question, he charged the Government with violating the 
Truce terms. The raeasures promulgated by the introduction of the Ordinance were 
in his opinion a clear breach of the Fact. As a Congress worker, he denounced 
terrorism and the part played by young men who believed in this cult. But at the 
same time, the Government shoulcl know that the measures adopted to deal with 
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terroiiHiii touched only the Byiuptoiu of the diBoase, If the Government wanted to 
eradicate the evil, there muBt he a change of heart on their part and the demand of 
the people must be grunted. ThuB, and thuB alone would the foundation be laid 
for Swaraj. 

Presidential Address 

Jn the (jourae of the PrcBidential AddresB, SJ, UurJayal Nag Baid : — 

‘‘The CongreBB haa not come into Ibeiug to die. It will outlive all attemptn to 
cruah it. Through thia Congreaa will riae the buu of India’s freedom. No price is 
too great for the Indiana to pay to enhance the power and prestige of the ('ongrcs.s. 
Every Indian who loves his motherland must bo initiated into the vow of freedom 
and uBBCinble under the banner of the Congress.” 

Continuing, Sj. Nag said the more nowenul the (Jongreas was, the greater would 
bt: the HUccesH of their light for freedom. The bureaucracy, to whom the Delhi 
Pact was nothing more than a political force, had been trying in every possible 
way to humiliate the Congress since the Gandhi-Irwin settlcimait. While Altihatma 
Gandhi, who went to England as the representative of th*; Congress, was preaching 
the importance and greatness of the Congress, OfKcial India, assisted by those 
non-ofucials who were enemies to Indian freedom, was detertniiied to kiii the 
Congress. The speaker held that every phase of repression that had been launched 
in the name of law and order was calculated to strike at the root of the CongresB. 
Hut the Coiigresfl, he was proud to say, survived the onslaughts, both of lathis and 
of bullets. 

Procet^ding, tSj. Nag Baid that to-day the struggle for freedom was face to face 
with a terrible obstacle. A handful oi impatient young .4ien, under the mistaken 
notion of achieving their goal quickly, had chosen the path of violence, and the 
bureaucracy, (exploiting the situation and on the plea of suppressing anarchism, 
was openly striking the Congress. Many prominent Congress workers were to-day 

detained, simply on the strength of the reports supplied by Government’s secret 

agents. Sj. Niig p()intt*d out that ordiuanee after ordiuame was promulgated to 
take toll of tluir national workers which no country could take lying down. 

lleferriiig to the iiieideuts at Chittagong, Hijli, and lastly, at Dacca, the President 
said that they had proved how far irresjionsible men, when endowed w'ilh undue 
power, can abuse it. He was surprised that iu the face of these derelictions of 

duty oil the part of the guardians of law, Government though it advisable to arm 

officials with further special powers thereby giving them an unfettered license in 
their action. Hy imprisoning thousands of young mtiii on suspicion, by placing 
individual liberty at the mercy of the police and by bringing about a regime when 
family peace was going to be destroyed and nobody’s wealth and honour was safe, 
Governiiient had created a most unhealthy atmosphere full of disquietude, and it 
was as if Goveraiueiit was challenging the (Congress to a fight. 

As regards eomniunulism, Hj. Nag said, its proper place was in the lield of 
religion, and not in polities where the question of nationality should be the upper 
most. After criticising the present system of education in India in which there was no 
provision for the training of students in politics and sociology aud which, he 
believed, was designed to perpetuate the slave mentality iu students, the President 
dwelt on the iniportaiiee of non-violence specially for an unarmed people like the 
Indians. Ue asserted that for the emancipation of a poor, helpless aud down- 
trodden nation, non-violence is the most potent weapon. He then exhorted the 
people to stiften boyeott which would help them in their political us well as 
economic (miuii cl patio u. 

He spoke highly of the part played by women in the last Civil Disobedience 
Movement any hoped they would come forward with renewed enthusiasm and re- 
doubled vigour. 

Referring to the Round Table Conference, 8j. Nag ridiculed the idea of wiuning 
freedom through a conference which generally ubihI to be the meeting place for 
representatives of free nations to coin{K>He their diHcrences. The very nature of the 
composition of the Indian Round Table Conh^reiicc, the speaker held, was against 
yielding any tangible result in the matter of India getting frec^dom, as it consisted 
of not a few who were avowed enemies to India’s freedom as well as some, who in 
their zeal for showing loyalty, went so far as to express their want of contideiice in 
Indians. The President maintained that if only a handful of Indians were allowed 
to enjoy a few crumbs of what their alien masters were enjoying, it would not 
emancipate 35 erores of Indians from thraldom. 
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Jn eoni'lufliuii, the President said : “The lloiuid Table Conference has j>;iv(‘n a 
decent imrial to the Dtlhi pact. The time has now come for us to decide our course 
of action. Let your joint deliberations and combined judgment work as a beacon 
light to Pt‘i»gal in h(‘r hour of darknes.s, showing her the proper path to follow. 
With us limlom is the lirst word and the last and let us advance with sure steps 
kc< j)ing this always in view.” 

SECOMj iKll 67//. />/vV '/;.!/// A7.' 

The second day h ])rom'dings camimenced at i I*. M, ihir' uliernoon with the 
national anthem and an inspiring .song bv the girls. 

One ot the tirsi two n solutions condoled the death of I’andit Motilal Nehru 
Moulaiia M(»hammad Ali, l^iiidit thun'sh Shankar Vulyailhi and ( hameli Debi ami 
the other condoled the deaths ot M 4 >ulana Serajj Salat Roy C’houdhuri. Siulhangsii 
Sjirma I'a.shnpali Roy and Kumarkrishna I>uli. 

The third resolution paid homage to those ^^ho liel]n‘d the ;mcicti - vd the tr«-edom 
iiiovemeiit b\ all means including the saeriliee of hfe. 

The loiulh resolution condtdid the deaths ot Santosh Mitra and Taiakenhwar 
.•sell tiupla and urged the Reneal Ihovincial (.’ougress C’nmuoltee to ai range loi a 
•JuitHble imiiiorial and sympathised with the injured at llijli. 

All ihi res dutioii-, Were moved trom the. ehair and adopted. 

iM.SirjdAlh Rki.dask ol Dkikm s 

Sj i.jjic/idi'a Chu/u/t'ti Cfiitfirarurftj. veteran (.'uiigicss iiudcr, ihtui sU'pped into the 
ri»hlinm amid clietus and moved a leHidiilion demanding an immediate ndease ot 
over one thousand young men who were being detained in and ont-ddi: .'R/oieal jails 
withonl iiiiil for an indelUiiic ptuiod in pursuanec of the lepK Srdse poln y udojited 
by the (iovciumciit at the dictation of the Luiopeun mercantile community and 

Anglu-indiaii journals, as the eontinuunee ot this policy j.- ucating an atmosplna’c 

untavouiabie to the Coiigies;:. ciersj tif nou- violence and tniihei cliara( ttuising 
Urdimtuce IX and XI as a virtual rule in Bengal which has placed tiic Iim's and 
properties ot the chilcrcn of the soil at the lender mcr* of the Kxt*cntlve otliccis 
as itpugnaiil in that IIicn tend to lowei the tailh ol iht people in the potency ol the 
i.'uiigrefjs putgiummc. 

Moving the lesoluiion he ^aid that ih»- icsoluiion iiariatedjn compad loim ail 
the factors which wcic responsible foi bunging about th» jtu'suit situation in Biiigal. 
Wbeiievei eXecjition is taken to Black I..egislatioiis like tlrdinaiiecs IX and XI this 
Hot out a bogey of iciroiism by some mi.sgnidcd vonlhs ot this Ihovinee a.ssui- 
mg all whom it might eoiieein at the same time, tiiat tho.e Ordinances Wile nit ant 
to be a[)plied only against those who were considered as i>utsidi- the jiale of the law. 
in this eoniieelioii the speaker wanted at tin* outset to assert that t'oiig^riss organi- 

salioiife had nothing to Jo with the leriorisi outbreaks, Jn spile ol piililie dis* 

elaimeis by leadeis of Congress organisations, interested parti»‘s would persist iu 
loistiiig responsibility tor Mich outrages on the (.’ongii'ss and untorlunalcly for them 
the (ioveiiumnl seemed to believe us gosjjcl tiutlis whatever emanate<l from those 
luleiested qiiatcis the re.sull was that inspite of pruUslations to the eoiilrary they 
lound that theii colleagues and ei> workers were being spiiih*d away from iheir midst 
1)11 the mcie.st susj>ieioii so much so that the eouelnsion bceume irrt'sistible that the 
cuiieiit (Rdiiiuiiccs would be employed us they hud been t inpioyed hereto in clip- 
pling the Congress activity in tliis J'loviiiee, 

Uoiu lading, the speaker said that it was impossible to expect that peat c aud order 
would prevail in Bengal while mon* than a thousand young men should be rotting 
in detention camps. He asked the Ctovcriimeiit to realise that iudi.sciiminate arrests 
and indelinite detcutiuii only serve B) emhiltei the IVclings ot all alike and defeated 
the very object with which those Urdiiiuneeri were promulgated. the resolution 
muved by him was meant to enable the Govern merit to undo those grievous wrongs. 

Mauh k Aaht afaddin Uliuudtmri gl Comillii in seconding the resolution said that 
grave injusttee was done to the deteiiues in Bengal when they were ignored by the 
Congress Working C?ommittee while the terms of Delhi Tru(*e were drawn up. Fur- 
ther, said the speaker, the inability of Congiess leuders to do anything to improve 
their lot tended to diminish their faith iu Congress programme. Jt wu.s the only 
natural human psychology that when they found that iiispite of the Congress doing 
nothing least lalculuted to embarrass the Government during the truce period the 
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Jattcr went on inerrily with their policy of repression to feel that no useful purpose 
would be served by inaintuining allegiance to the CongreRs. It is this mentality in 
the youngmen of Bengal that must nave driven them off to resort to terrorism. 
The speaker thought they had wailed too long for the Government to see their 
mistakes and mend their ways, but the only reply they got was Ordinances IX and 
XI. This, the spcjiker 1 bought, avus a direct ehallcngcr to the Congress and also to 
the manhood ot llengal. He hoped the Conference will accept the programme of 
action clialkal out by the Snhjfcts tJoininittcc after a ]>rotraeled deliberation. But 
ns a preliminary to that he urged tln^ acceptance of the resolution demanding an 
imim'diato release ol the delenus. 

The resolution was put to \oie and was unanimously carried. 

I i i:\iv At. or liovroTT 

S//a. I'ntiila Diwt was Unaj ealletl upon to juovl* the main resolution of the 
NL'Ssioit embodying a programnn.* »)1 action tiesigne l to eotjipel the Governmeiit to 
accept the dein.imC ot llu nation lui Chittagong, Ilijli and Dacca incidents, dlie 
resolution ran ihii'^ :~ 

“111 \ie\\ of tJie leeiMit iiajij^eiiings at Chittagong. IJjjli ami Dacca and the in- 
difli n ni and callous atlitudrof ( lovi iiiinLiit about the di'inaiids unanimously niadt? 
I)y the [uililie in fhr pr('>- and platform lor llie redress of these wrongs, indiseri- 
minale arrest and (li'ieiihon (d Congress woikers and olliee- bearers of Congres.s 
orti.iiir/aiions in lieiigal and I.isiK the piomnlgal i'ui ol the latest Ordinance, which 
is taiitamoiiiit to siani-in.irtial Law iii I'.engul, this Cjmti ivnce is of opinion that 
Govenini(‘iil liau* prai lii ally i iided tin* Gandlii-Jrwiii Pa*‘t so far as Bengal is 
eune.eriied and rrsoLi;- that t*iiiie ha*, arrived lor the resimiiitioii of Satyagraha 
campaign for the atuiinmeiit of independemi- whieli alone can remedy all thesi; 
wrongs and uiges the pruple ol Bengal to jirepan* themselves for the coming fight 
and that in llie nManlinie the following programme he given elleet to W'ithout delay : 
(1) liiteiisi\r l)oyeott of all British goods. gJ) Boycott of all Banks, liisuraiice 
(’oinpaiiies and SleaniMliip Companies and other eoneerns cunt rolled by the Britisher 
and hoyeott ot Anglo- Indian Xevvspapeis. (di iioyeotl of Foreign Cloth and (-1) 
Brohiliiliou ot LnjUur and lutu.xioaliiig Drugs. 

“Thi:-; (’onbremr fuitluT reqiir^t-^ the Bengal Broviiieial Congress Committee to 
take iieressary permission fiom the Congress Working Committee and take all 
necessary steps m the behalf. ' 

Moving the residution Sjia. Cniiila Dt\i naid that when leaders like Sj. t^ubhas 
CUuindra Bos(‘. were present on the dai^» the rhoice of the Pitsideiit fell on her, 
perhajis Iveausc be thought that it was the best Avay of shoAving recognition of the 
Hignal services rendered to the frcedoiirs battle last year by the lady Avorkers in 
Bengal. (.Vintinuiiig she said that immciliately after the Hijli incident Avlien she Aveiit 
inside the deientioii (;ain() tvj pursu.ide the detcnu.s to break the hunger-strike, she 
assured them that if the Congress Working Committee did not make their cause 
an All-India issue, Bengal’s Avorkers Avould not hesitate to cut oft* all connection 
with the A. 1, C. C. and start a eoiinlryAvide agitation over this issue. Three 
months AVere about to elapsi* but nothing tangible has been done by Avay of redress 
of those wrongs. Gu the other hand tlu‘y had stMUi in to-day’s papers the Guvern- 
ment’s rosuluiion on Hijli Ke[K>rt laying entire hlaine on the detenus who were 
most grievously wronged. That must have convinced them Avhat justice they could 
expect from the Government. 

Continuing Sjta. Urmila Devi said that everybody must have by now been con- 
vinced that Bengal Avill have to rely on her own cftorls to secure adequate repara- 
tions from the Government and also to make impossible a recurrence of the atroci- 
ties which were perpetrated in Hijli, Chittagong land other places. In this connec- 
tion the speaker could not forget what a gra\'c wrong was done to the detenus by 
their own countrymen on the Congress Working Committee w'heu they tacitly 
admitted that these youngmen Avere violent criminuls by not mentioning about them 
at all in the Delhi truce terms. That was really the uukindcst cut of all and it 
was time that they should set out to undo that injustice and not a single moment 
should bo lost iu launching upon a lighting programme which A,vill be expected to 
bring about release of these unfortunate detenus aud also prevent a reception of 
Chittagong, Hijli and Dacca incidents. 

98 
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8j. Brajendra Narayan Choudhury, secoiidinp; the resolution, made a strikini*- 
and forceful speech in course of which he said that the only way of dealing with 
Britishers who were a nation of shopkeepers w’as to devise a plan whereby their 
pockets could be touched. No other argument appealed to them. lie thought the 
programme of action suggested by the resolution before the house was eminentlv 
practical and, if pursued vigorously, would compel the European raercanlife 
nrms and the Government to go about knocking at the doors of the Congress suing 
for peace. 

The speaker concluded by urging Bengal’s workers to accept the challenge of Pt. 
Jawaharlal Nehru and prove that she could do greater things than what had already 
been achieved by her. He joined issue with those among his friends and colleagues 
who thought that the boycott of British goods was against the Congress creed and 
stated that the point was raised merely to cloud the issue. 

Mr. K. F. Nariman in course of an inspiring speech .‘paid handsome tributes to 
the achievement of Bengal up to the present time in freedom’s battle and also 
conveyed fraternal greetings on behalf of his own presidency. He begged of the 
people of Bengal to believe in his assurance that of late no subject had been dis- 
cussed so seriously and with so much sincerity by the Working Committee as the 
Bengal situation. He also assured the house that any programme of action the 
conference might decide upon, provided it was consistent with the Congress creed, 
would be approved of by the Working Oommitlee. It was imiiossible, he said, for 
any Congressmen to ignore Bengal. The whole of India is proud of the political 
record of Bengal. How can the Congress forg<‘t the glorious record of Bengal. 
Can we forget that forty years ago the Late Hadabhai Naoroji unfurled the Hag of 
Swaraj in patriotic Bengal. Can we forget that in years when ,th(^ (congress and 
the country were simply petitioning, deputationiug and protesting, the credit of 
starting direct action fell to the lot of Bengal. If Bengal is not lh(‘ l)irth place 
she is certainly the place where the Congress seed has been nursed and nurtured 
and has developed into a mighty tree that wc see to-day. 

Continuing Mr. Nariman wondered whether the Government of Bengal or tln^ 
European Association was ruling the province. Members of the Knro])ean Assotaa- 
tion appeared to be conferes of the Government and administration api>eared to 
be carried on according to their dictation. Declaration of the puli(‘y of Goveraineni 
is no longer made on the floor of the (’ouncil Chamber Init at a diniuir of the 
European Association . ‘‘Why then this farce of Legishiti^ie Council T' He asked. 
Incidentally the speaker suggested the resignation by the M. L. Cs as a protest 
against the Government’s flouting of the Council. 

Proceeding he said that they would not allow the nationalist movement to be 
wiped out in any part of India. He knew from experience ibat no amount of repres- 
sion could wipe out the nationalist movement in Bengal. Repression had been tried 
in the past but had miserably failed. 

Concluding he called upon the whole of India to be united on the Bengal issue 
and to make it an All-India question as was done in the case of the Punjab a few 
years back. He appealed to the workers to bardolise at least two or three districts 
of Bengal if it was not possible to bardolise the whole of the province. 

Mr. M. 8, Amy addressing the house next spoke in the same strain ‘ as Mr. 
Nariman eulogising Bengal’s achievements in the past and assured the Working 
Committee’s sympathy and active interest in Bengal’s afflictions and troubles. One 
thing, he said, that was needed in Bengal was the preparation for fight. Prepara- 
tion must be preceded by a decision on a definite line of action. 

Referring to Bengal’s glorious achievements in the national cause the speaker 
asked : “Can you point to a record more glorious than what Bengal has ? I am 
not exaggerating when 1 say that Bengal is the pioneer of nationalist movement 
which has now assumed such a gigantic form in this country.'’ In this connec- 
tion Mr. Aney referred in the most glowing terms of the move taken by Bj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose to end what disBensioDB there were in Bengal's Congress ranks. Bj. 
Bubhas Bose has shown them in what spirit to act in the face of a national crisis. 
It was because of his self-effacement ana also of some others in the opposite camp 
that an amicable settlement was possible to be brought about by the speaker. 

Bahu Raj&ndra Prasad speaking next in Bengali assured the house of the whole- 
heart^ support in theii troubles as the speaker could not forget what debt he owes 
to this fair province where he spent 10 valuable years of his life. 
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After this the main resolution urging boycott of British goods etc. was unani- 
mously adopted. 

Other Resolutions 


(1) . On the motion of Sj. Nagen Sen. Mr. Asadulla Siraji supporting, the Conference 
then invited the full attention of the countrymen to the Congress creed of non-violencs 
as the main item for (he fight for freedom, urged those following the path of vio- 
lence to desist from it and requested every Congressman to attempt to build Con- 
gress organisations on the foundation of the creed of non-violence. 

(2) . On the motion of Sj. Lai Mia, supported by Hj. J. C. Gupta, the Conference 
urgecl every worker and institution to work for Hindu-Moslem unity. 

(3) . On the motion of Sj. Pramatha Bancrjee of Midnapore, Dr. Profulla Ghose 
siipnorting, the Conference protestwl against the proposal of transfer of a portion of 
Mianapur to Orissa. 

CoNctRKss Union with the Peasantry 

(4) . Si. Narandra Xarayan Chahravarty moved a resolution opining that the inci- 
dent at Hijli, Chittagong and Dacca were the outcome of Government not being res- 
ponsible to the people and due to the unhoalthy.unnatural and socio-political conditions, 
and such outrages would continue s.) long as the rulers can depend on the undeve- 
loped political consciousness of the masses, and urging the B. P. C. C. to identify 
itself with the peasantry of Bengal by the formation of a B. P. C. C. Committee 
and peasants’ unions within the Congress. Sj. Pramatha Banerjec supported the 
motion. 

Sj. Suhhns Chandra Bose at this stage addressed the mectii.g on the present situ- 
ation. Sj. Bankiin Miikhcrjcc moved an amendment urging the Congress to identify 
with the j>eaf.autry with a view to starting a no-tax campait^n with a defensive Satya- 
graha. Hj. Brajen Choudhury said that Bankim Babu's amendment suggested 
communion. Mr. Samsuddin Ahmed in course of his speech said he did not see 
communism in the amendment. Dr. Nalinakhya Sijanyal supported the amendment 
as being l)ascd on fundamontal right. 

The amendment was put to the vote, the result being 122 for i>j. Bankim Mukher- 
jee’s amendment and 11 against. Sj. Mukherjee demanding a poll, the President 
dircefed the same being taken, pending which he made the concluding remarks 
thanking his countrymen for the unique honour shown to him at the fag end of his 
life. 

The next session of the Conferenee was invited at Bankiira by vSj. Bejoy Kumar 
Chatter jee. 

Sj. Bankim Mukherjec’s amendment when pressed to a division was rejected by 
177 to 14.) votes. Sj. Nanui ( 'hakravarty’s original resolution was then put to the 
vote and carried after which the Conference dispersed. 


The Punjab Political Conference 

The citizens of Jhang accorded a right royal welcome to Baba Ourdit Singh, 
President-elect of the Punjab Political Conference and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru when 
they were taken in a procession on the 26th. September 1031 in the morning. The 
streets were crowded with thousands of men, women and children who showered flowers, 
garlands, rosewater and coins on the distinguished leaders. The procession passed 
through principal bazars followctl by large crowds who lined both sides of streets, 
terminating at the conference pandal. 

The National Flag was hoisted by Pandit Jawaharlal before a crowd of five thou- 
sand amidst scenes of unparalleled enthusiasm and shouts of “Bharatmata-ki-jai.” 
In unfurling the flag, Pandit Jawaharlal asked the people to consider it a symbol of 
of freedom and not merely a piece of tricolour cloth. It was not the flag for any king 
or emperor, but it represented unity and strength of the teeming millions of India. He 
condemned the cries of “Down with Union Jack,” which cry, he.said, had been stopped 
by the Congress. He asked the people of the'Punjab to organise aud discipline them- 
selves to prepare for the next bigger struggle for freedom. India did not lack 
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courage and sacrifice. The greatest need of the day was organisation and discipline. 
Last year the country sacrificed much at the call of the Congress. They must now 
prepare themselves for greater sacrifice to win freedom for the country and this 
fre^om would be won under this national flag. 

The Conference sesdon began at two in the afternoon, in a specially erected 
spacious and decorated paudal amidst scenes of enthusiasm. Besides several hundred 
delegates, who had come from all iwts of the Pun jab. thousands of visitors 
crowded the pandal from end to end. Pandit Jawaharlnl necompanied by Mrs. Kamala 
Nehru, received an ovation as both entered the pandal. rh<‘ jiroecedings commencwl 
at about three with ‘Bandcmatarani’ song, sung by girls. Prominent Punjab Con- 
gressmen, including Dr. 8atyapal, Mr. ICishensingh, Sardnr Sardul Singh ("aveeshar, 
(ihazi Abdur Rahman, Lala Dunichand, and Mr. Abdulla attcndeil the Conference. 

Professor Dcrraj, Chairman of the Reception Committee, in his address, dwelt on 
the many olistacics put in their way by local ri^actionaries, but despite all difliculties 
they w’ere able to hold the Conference and revive political life in fJiis liackward and 
neglected part of the province. Ho askt‘d the pco]>Ie to belicvi' in tluir own strength 
and capacity to win freedom and not to depend much on the Round Table (^on fen ncc 
or on Candhiji, who would be unable to bring freedom until ])(h> 1)I(' united to 
achieve it. He strongly advocated non-violence and asked youths of the Piinjal) to 
leave revolutionary violent methods. 

Dahn Gurdit Snujh, President of the Conh'rcnce. in his adiln ss also siip]>orte<l the 
creed of non-violence and asked Naujawiins and workers and peasants to unite with 
the C'ongrcss to wdn .fnH’dom for the country. H(' stroiiLdy corulemncd com- 
mufuil dissensions and declared amidst applause that lu' would always gi\e prefen'uce 
to freedom, and not to religion, because he Ix'licved tliat, slaves had no religion. He 
asked all communities to pull together to win Sw’araj under the leadership of Candbiji. 

Resolutions 

The Conference resumed it.s session on the next day. the 'JUh. Si j.tf *},hcr, when 
resolntiuns were passed. condemning the repressive measun s adopted in many di>tricta 
in defiance of the Gandhi Irwin St tihinent and .asking peojde to honour the terms of 
the truce faithfully, natuesling the Goveritineni to nmit land ?'e\enn(‘ ifj \i(w of the 
abnormal fall in the prices of wheat and the general eeononde distniss and 
reeoramending to the Punjab (■ongress Comndttee to appoint an Enquiry Commiitei* 
to go into the (iuestion of the method of realisation of laml venue. 

The Conference cf)ndeinned the action of the Governimnt in detaining ]>ersons in 
jail without trial under Uegndation HI of ISIS and dt nianded their immediate re- 
lease or trial before open court. 

The Conference ffecommended to the J’unjah C^aigress Comjnittee to celebrate the 
Gandhi Week by the sale of khaddur and eolle< tion of funds for Congres.s reorga- 
nisation work in the province. 

The Conference considered the present linaneial i)olicy of Ilje Government to be 
injurious to the financial interest of the country, particularly the linking of the 
rupee to the sterling. 

The Conference congratidatid all tho^^e who bad -ufreiefi foi tlie raiise of the 
country in the last satyagralia movement ami reitiTated the faith of the peoide of 
]..ahore in the resolution of the Congress to win <*onii»lete imh ])( iidenee for India. 

I’andit Jawaharlal addresscxl the (’(mferenee lor ovt r an lu ur. He observed 
that spectacular demonstrations w<Te uselc'-s. lie <leplond the mlivitios of tlie 
N’anjawnns of the Punjab whos<' only work was now coidimd to tb(‘ <(»IIeetion of 
funds for the defence of the aecusetl’ in eonKf)ir}n*y' < /is<*s mid (hcrying (he Congress. 
P.'Uidii .Tiiw'aharlal asked the Punjabees to prepare lor (lie euming struggle for free- 
dom. (bindhiji would only succeed in I^ndon if they strengthened liis hands by 
sliowing their stnngth as they did l.'ist y»ar. I'liOHe who ilid not like the creed or 
primuples of the (Congress should rem.'iin aloof from the Cong';ieHS. 

Pandit Jawaharlal sirongly condemned the aetivili«*s of eominnnalists niid appeal- 
ed for communal unity throughout the count ry. H(* hoped that tlu; Punjab would 
fullil his expectation by mustering together all forces. (From the ‘Hindu’), 



The Sikh Political Conference 

Sardar Sant Sinr/h prcBided over the Sikh Political Confer, nee which openoditR 
wesHion at Xankana on tha 25th. November 10:il . In his presidential address he 
reh ired to the Sikh attitude on issues raised before the li, T. C. and declared that 
the peril of Pan-Islamism faced the Hindus as much as the Sikhs and askm the 
Hindus to show some inia^inatiorj over Curdwara disputes and turn a new leaf 
of uudcrstandinp: with the Sikhs. He said : 

Our beloved friends and leaders like Paha Kharak Sitifrh and Master Tara Sinjih 
have been silenced behind the iron bars. The entire Khalsa race sympathises with 
and rcjoic('s in the troiii)les and the tribulations which Pahaji and_ Mast< rji have 
been facing with their characteristic coiirapje. Their example on^ht inspire us. 

The dominant issue to-day is th(‘ Round Table Conb rence and the settlement 
of the Jjidian problem. Tint hopes and oxpeetations that were r.aised last year by 
nttcraiiees of the Prime Minister and the SK*relary, of State induced Mahatma 
Oandhi and tlu' Indian National (’onens and tlio Sikh Lcac:ue, who had boycotted 
tile Round Tahl(‘ C'onforencc, to revise their opinion. It was widely believed in 
India that His Maj{‘Sty'H (.lovernment were sitieere in tht'ir anxiety to bury the hatchet 
and shake hands with the Indian i)«'oi>lc and admit them to (vjual partnership in 

the, Pritish (ktmnunnvcallh by endowinc their country with the same status as that 

of the Uominiun.s. The expectations and hopes of last year have luen dashed to 
the ^xround by a sudden change of policy afttT the fall of the Socialist Governmeut. 

Why there should have been this chan^ci of policy, it is dillicnlt for Imlians to 

understand. cspc<‘ially bccaus<‘ Imlia was not a party question in Kinrland and I.iOrd 
Irwin’s Proclamation of October Hist, iDHlb promisinjr Oominion Status was a]>proved 
by Parliatnr nt, without a division. 'ITn‘ then leader of tlu* Opposition, the Rij^ht 
1 ionouralile Stanley Paldwin, cntlinsiasfically cndoi.'icd I>oid Irwin's policy and that 
of His Majesty's (iuvernment. The self-same P.aldwin continues to-(iay to he the 
I.,ead<’r of tlu:'( Conse rvative Party, which is the dr farfn Party in power eve n in the 
so-ealh‘d National Oovernment of Pritain. Vet. there has bee n an undoubted ehanf^e 
of policy in regard to India. With the elisappearanee of Mr, Widfiwood Penn from 
the liulia Ofliee. every Indian in Londmi fet'ls that the Montagu spirit has dcpart«d 
from Whitehall, aiul that the Pirkenhead i>oliey has usurpiai its place. No wonder 
that Mahatinaji is contemplating an early return to Ind.a. No wonder that even 
tlic moderates, who had built much hojic on the Round Table Conference are dc- 
j<’ef<‘d and disheartened. For us, Sikhs, there can lx* dj.^^appoinl nieut heeause we had 
no I xpeetation, Ples.sed an; (hoy who have no cxpe<-tations. for thi'y shall not be 
disappointed. The last vestige of our hope vnnishoti when His Majesty's Goveniment 
fh’ehued to include in th<; R. T. C. delegation representativ(> Sikhs. While we 
unhesitatingly acknowledge the services rendered by Sirdar Sahib Sirdar Fjjal Singh 
and Sirdar Samfiuran Singh, their w’ork has been considerably handicapped by the 
exclusion of the left wing of the Sikh I,.eaguc as they themselves have publicly 
slated. The Mnssalmnns have had aileqiiate representation with a weightago at the 
the Round Tal>!e ( Conference which is a personal triumph for Sir Fazli Hussain. 
ICvery shade of Muslim opinion, right, left and centre, has been over represented 
at the Round Table Conh.renee. Even the Nationalist MussalmanvS, as they style 
themselves, have been given a representation in the i)ersoii of Sir Ali Imam. Put 
only the mo(h*ratt‘ section of the Sikhs, I was almost going to say ‘“loyalist”, without 
meaning any offence, has been represented at the Round Table Conference, leaving 
the riglit wing, the left and the centre of the Sikh League in the cold shade 
of negbet. 

What the position is of the Muslim minority in the United Provinces is exactly 
the position of the Sikh minority in the Punjao. If strength of numbers is to be 
(he only criterion, the Sikhs arc entitled to the same w’cightage that the U. P. Mus- 
lim asks for. Put tliere are much greater things than mere numbers. The Sikhs 
have been the pillars of the Pritish Empire, a fact acknowledged by several great 
Englishmen and British administrators in India. 1 do not want to quote them be- 
cause their opinions arc so familiar. If they are the pillars of the Empire, they 
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are the principal fighters of India. The best of Indian soldiery is drawn from that 
community. It is they who keep the balance of power between the Hindu aud the 
Muslim. If they are the pillars of the Empire, ir they are the bulwark of India, 
they are also the pride and glory of the Punjab. The traditions of nationalism and 
of self-dependence with which the history of India in the Punjab teems has been 
contributed by Sikh valour and Sikh heroism. These cannot be dismissed as mere 
sentiment. They are historical realities, nay, living actualities of the day. Coming 
to bare matter-of-fact things, who contributes land revenue and water rates out of 
all proportion to their population in the Punjab ? It has only to be said that 40 
per cent of the land revenue and water-rates arc eontributed by our community, to 
expose the intransgience and the injustice in the Muslim attitude toward us at the 
Round Table Confereneo. 

Speaking with the responsibility attaching to my position as your President, the 
British Government and the Government of India may take it from me that we 
Sikhs refuse to be coerced into accepting anything less than that to which wc are 
justly entitled. \Ve arc not the advocates of separate representation with weight age. 
Ours has been a history of self-immolation and self-efTacement. But if other com- 
munities are to be given separate representation with weightnge, there cannot b(' the 
slightest excuse why we should be treated in the Punjab as hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. I may issue a warning from here to all concerned that the 
Sikhs may stand many things, but not an insult to their self-respect or a challenge 
to their existence. Our very existence is challenged by the denial to us of the rights 
that are our due, and that right is no more and no less than !i0 per cent represen- 
tation in the Punjab Legislative Council and 5 per cent in the Central Ijegislalure 
and representation in the Central and Provincial (Cabinets. The same proportion 
in the Punjab Provincial services and the Imperial services must also be granted to 
us. It is hardly necessary to say that the Sikhs must continue to have the same 
represen fat ion in the Army as hitherto. The Sikhs cannot be treated as Cindrellas 
either by the British or the Indian politicians. 

Our thanks are due to that great saint, Mahatma Gandhi, and also to Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya for their just attitude : towards us. Mahatnia (iandhi ns 
the towering leader of the National Congress and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
as the uncrowned king of Hindu India, must have conctantly present in their minds 
the necessity of keeping Swaraj after attaining it. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, T must remind you of the urgent need for organised 
propaganda and propagandist organisation without which all our efrorts are 
bound to fail. We have to-day three well-known organisations. The Shromani 
Gurudwara Parbandak Committee or the S. (t. P. is a statutory body crcatKl 
by the Gurudwara Act and has its aims and objects defiiieil in the Act, The 
Shromani A kali Dal is a volunteer corps with a high sense of discipline and great 
rapacity for sacrifice. The Sikh League is the political organisation of the Khalsa. 
The Shromani Akali Dal should leave the initiative in all political matters to the 
Sikh League, and in religious matters to the S. G. P. 0., while they should be the 
vanguard of the Sikhs to fulfil the purpose of both the organisations. They should 
be the head, heart and hands in one vigorous body. It is only thus that the energy, 
the courage and the brain of the three organisations can be united for the greatest 
good of the f.reatest number. 


The Rajputana Political Cooference 

Welcoming the delegaies to the third Rajputana and Central India Provincial 
Conference at Pushkar on the 23rd November 1931, on behalf of Ajmer district, and 
mentioning the shortcomings of the Reception Committee, Pandit IJari Bhnii 
l^adhya, the Chairman of Reception Committee, began by paying a tribute to 
me late Gan(3sh Shankar Vidyarathi to whom Rajputana was greatly indebted. 
Proceeding he said that the conference was meeting at a time when the country 
was getting ready for another ordeal. The Chairman then described the part playea 
by the province in the last civil disobedience movement. 
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Proceeding, he said :Thi» province conaprisea of two portions, namely, Ajmer- 
Merwar and I^jputana and 0. 1. The former is a British area with a population of 
about 5 lakhs, while the latter is a vast territory populated by 2 hundred million 
souls. Ajmer-Marwara is still a non-regulated province and both the Government 
and the Uongress have so far ignored it. Ajmer- Merwara should be constitutiMl 'in- 
to a separate province. If the income is less, it must manage the affairs at 
less expenditure and with less men. It is better to be independent at the risk of 
some inconvenience than to be an encumbrance upon others. 

Discussing the question of Indian states, the (Jhairman said that two things were 
patent, namely, that the Princes were in the hands of the British Government and 
that their subjcnits were very much oppressed. Although he had a soft-corner for 
the Princes in his heart, yet he was against their autocracy. The Chairman called 
upon the Princes to take stock of the present situation and give immediate effect to 
the resolution of the Calcutta Congress urging the Princes to establish responsible 
government in their States at an early date. The Congress and Mahatmaji should 
not isolate the States’ people and leave them at the mercy of their rulers. 

The Stales’ people should, meanwhile, carry on constructive work to serve as a 
coping stone to any vigorous movement, which they were at liberty to initiate on 
their own responsibility. The Congress was committed to support them by its Cal- 
cutta resolution and they should expect its sympathy and support, in spite of the 
liiuitations placed therein. The Chairman then laid down the programme of 
work for consolidating the Congress organisation in the province and stressed the 
following points in this connection : — 

(I) Kc-organisation of districts in accordance with the new constitution of the 
P. C. C., (2) Organisation of the Jhovincial Seva Dal, (iJ) Village organisation and 
kbadi, (4) Removal of untouchability, (5) National unity, (6) Organisation of pt?a- 
sants and labour, (7) Abolition of slavery from the Princes’ households, and (8) Up- 
lift of women from purdah and other evil customs. Capable workers and a large 
amount of money were necessary for successfully carrying out the above. He be- 
lieved that there was no dearth of money if workers were forthcoming who were 
capable, honest, seliless , energetic, and of high character. 

In conclusion, the Chairman drew attention to the breaches of the truce by the 
Government in other provinces generally and Ajmer- Merwara particularly. 

The Chairman then took his seat after reiiuesting Shrimaii Kasturbai Gandhi to 
Occupy the presidential chair. The following is the text of the presidential address 

•yisters and Brothers,— I am not unconscious of the aim that you have had in 
view in inviting me to preside over this conference. You have given this honour to 
me. to show your eontiacnce in Gaudhiji in whose bauds you consider your interests 
to be s.-^fe. 

‘You have to consider jointly over the problem of British territory as well as 
Indian States. In reality our country is one united whole. The ditiereuee between 
British territory and Indian States may be for the Princes, it is not for us, the 
subjects. Our line of action is the same. 

Some people ary angry with the Princes. It is true that some Princes did not 
acquit themselves creditably at the Round Table Conference. But what can they 
do ? They are like daughters-in-law. They cannot express themselves because they 
cannot continue for a day without satisfying their mother-in-law— the British 
Government. 

All of you must take to wearing kbadi and you must not relax the boycott of 
foreign cloth and liquor. Rajasthani sisters should come forward and take this work 
in their hands. 

'The purdah is still prevailing in your land. Women cannot be protected by 
keeping them confined in enclosures. Women all over India arc now awakened so 
that if only Rajasthan is backward in this respect, it cannot be tolerated. I have 
also heard something which makei me shudder. I understand that male and female 
servants are given in dowry in the marriages of girls and they are kept as slaves. 

1 wish this were not true. 

‘Some people apprehend that the States people will be left out of Swaraj, but 
this apprehension is groundless. When the sun rises, it will give light equally to 
every hody. The Princes have to live in this world with honour, and they will not 
like to rule over their subjects by keeping them enslaved. The right way to help 
the States’ people is by liberating the Princes. 
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‘I must also say a few words to the Princes. They must reeoiLniisc the tinufs and 
should soon satisfy the demands of their subjects for fretnloin. Throne after throne 
is tumbling down in Europe. The Indian Princes should enthrone themselves in the 
hearts of their subjects. The days of continuing kingship by rej)rosKion have gone 
for ever. 

The question of untouchables is one by the solving of which alone can you get 
the ‘darshan’ of (lod. 

‘The message of Swaraj has reached the villagt‘s. If wt' do snllieieiit work in the 
villages, our path of attaining Swaraj will become easier. The (Government cannot 
reach every village with guns and lathies. The work there may be uninten^sting 
and monotonous, but if you gain the hearts of tlie village folk, yon will not like to 
leave them. You must, establish yourselves :in villages and carry on eonstruetive 
work, btraiisc the key of Swaraj lies there. 

‘I havt; witnessed many days of despair and Iiope. Vet my eonviv'lion is that tli(^ 
sun of Swan] must dawn. Old as I am, I am anxious (u S(*e the advent of Swaraj. 

1 appeal to th(‘ young men not to waste their eiiiTgy. They should make Ihcar 
power run in eonllaenee with that of the (^nigress, 

‘Your eunfereiiee is meeling after a eonsiderabic time. The country has miieh 
advanced during this lime, and this progre.SH has been s(» qni<-k that, we (Jo iml know 
vvher«^ it will end. Wo have not forgotten that Rajusllian is tlie land of h'To s and 
of saeriliet*. Your foiadathers have (•oiisiderod the greatest TJisava’ in saiTitieing Ide 
and property. Above the consideration of lib* and ])roperty is the (‘xecllimee of cha- 
racter, whieli your forefathers have pnna'd by lu‘smearii]L’: the sa<Ti‘d sword with their 
own blood. J-iistory can l(.stify to this fact. This confen'uee is also m 'ciing a* a 
historical period. From aneitmi times yon art* carrying the responsibility of the true 
light of patriotism and attainment of Swaraj. Now is the linn; uf make that 
radiance more eflhigent and to gird up your lions with determination to aeeomplish 
it. 

‘You have rny blessings. I pray that the )>aiiifiil eondiiion of our sisters be 
ameliorated, the diflieulties of the uiitouehables be removed and the poor and luingry 
masses get bread through Khadi. May onr long eherislnal desire of Swaraj be 
fulfilled very soon 1 Punde Matram.’ 

The second days session begHU on the 21lh. Noi.rmbt r. Kaha Kafelhar (;oiiducb‘d 
the proceedings on behalf of Shrimati Kasturbai (landlu and eongratnlal(‘(l the 
workers on the settlement of tin* old Peaw'ar di.spnic. Bhdi^ Kotiral moved n*solu- 
tions on Hijli and Chittagong and the Ilengal Ordinaiua*. (')lh(‘r im})nrtant nso- 
lutions inclndi'd one on the I’ress Act and the Finaiiee Bill, No eonstilution, it 
was declared, would be acceptable to .Ajiinw-Merwara unless in was given the same 
status as that of either province's. The l*rinc('.s were urged to (‘stabiish responsible 
government in their States. Idn; most important resolution wanted a resniuj>tion 
of the movement iinincdiatcly .Mahatmaji returned emptydianded and laid down 
the programme of the future work. (From the ‘I/ a ler’). 


The Allahabad Tenants’ Conference 

The *No Rent* Oampaign 

The threat of no-rent campaign made by the Allahabad District Congress (Jomiuilt^ 
in the week ending 17th, October, was reiterated on the 2.'ird. October at an open air 
confereiieo of tenants of this district, which lasted for about live hours, iu 
Purushottamdas l*ark, Allahabad under the presidentship of Babu Furushottamdas 
Tandon, president of the District Congress Committee. According to Congress 
office-bearers’ calculation the number of the tenant representatives who atteiidea the 
conference was about They arrived in processions from their respective villages 

in the course of the day aud were taken in procession through important thorougli 
fares of the city to Purushottamdas Park. 
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Among the leading CongresBinen present at the Conference, besides the president 
Babu Purushottamdas Tandon, were Pandit and Mrs. Jawaharlal Nehru, Mr. 
Tasadduq Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Dr. Syed Mahmud, Dr. K. N. Katju and Pandit 
Venkate^ Narayaii Tivary. The proceedings commenced with the hoisting of the 
National Flag by Mr. Sherwani. 

The Presidential Address 

Addressing the conference Babu Parushottam Das TatidoHy president, said that 
it was this very month last year when a tenants’ conference was convened 
to consider the (lucsiion of non-payment of rents in connection with the 
civil disobedience movement. The campaign, then^ was started in the struggle for 
Swaraj, but on this occasion the tenants were not invited to take any action in the 
way of resumption of the fight for .Swaraj. Mr. Tandon referred to the Bound 
Table Conference and expressed his view based on reports of the Conference appear- 
ing in newspapers, that there was little hope of the British Government realizing 
that Swaraj in India would be beneficial both to the country and the British. He. 
therefore, felt that it was possible that Mahatma Gandhi might return enipty-handea 
in the course of the next few weeks. He added that many of the delegates w'ere 
deliberately selected to create difliculties in the solution of the constitutional problems 
and thus to assist indirectly the British and emphasised that if there w'as anybody 
who could speak at the Conference as a representative delegate he was Mahatma 
Gandhi, though he too was nominated by the Government. 

Eventually, therefore, the struggle for 8waraj might have to be resumed, but on 
this occasion, Mr. Tandon proceeded, the tenants were not invited to consider that 
(jucstiou. The (lucstion for the consideration of which the tenants were invited 
related to the non-payment of rents in the district of Allahabad. When the true# 
was effected at Delhi and the civil disobedience movement was called off, Congress 
hope<i that the troubles of the peasants would also stop, but he regretted to find 
that ill spite of the Congress leaders’ efforts to persuade the authorities to relieve 
the distress, excesses against the peasantry increased day by day, and the study of 
the agrarian situation led the s))caker to the conclusion that both the Government 
and tne /.ernindar did not want that the Kisaii should ever raise his head. 

Continuing, Mr. Tandon contended that the poverty among the tenantry of the 
Allahabad district had been increasing day by day for the last many years and in 
support of his eoiiteritioii Mr. Tandon cited the following proofs. He had noticed 
that in BK)7-S, the cultivated area in the district of Allahabad was 10,t)2,000 acres 
but in 19‘27'28 such area was only 10.158,000 acres. The population according to the 
1921 ciaisus was 12 lakhs whereas inis year's census showed the population to be 
14BI lakhs. From 1897-98 to 1907, the irrigated land in this district was 2,48,(X)0 
acres, biu in 1927-28 such land was redue^ to 60 acres, and that indicated that 
the tcnauts were loo poor to afibrd to take advantage of the irrigation facilities. The 
number of wells (49,009) remained the same in 1927-28 as it was in 1907-8. The 
considerable decrease in commercial crops also, the speaker said, provided material to 
support the proposition tliat the district of Allahabad was gelling poorer day by 
day. Indigo cultivation in 1870 covered an area of 9,(X)0 acrcs^ in 1927-28 it was 
reduced to 2,500 acres, while at the present day indigo cultivation had gone altoge- 
ther. Cotton cultivation which yielded a good income extended to an area of 14,500 
acres in 1907 but in 1927-28 it was reduced to 5,000 acres. Another crop which 
wielded good income was sugiir, but the area of laud under sugar cultivation had 
also decreased, it being 17,CXX) acres in 190G-7 and 15,(X)0 acres in 1927-28. Opium 
cultivation had almost disappeared fiom this district and though the speaker said, 
the disappearance of ojiium cultivation was desirable, the Govenmient should take 
into consideration that fact in the caiculaliou of rents for it was also a source 
of income. 

Therefore, Mr. Tandon said, from whatever point of view one looked at the 
agrarian conditions, the conclusion was inevitable that the poverty of the tenantry 
in this district bad considerably increased and although there bad been great 
decrease in income from various sources, the rental demand instead of decreasing 
had increased. It was about Rs. 44.50,000 just before the 1915-16 settlement but 
thereafter it rose to Rs. 57.20,000. 

Mr. Tandon next turned to the rcmissioiiB that were being given in rents in 
this district for the 1339 Fasli and his calculation was that on an average a tenant 
was allowed a remission of only 2 annas 7 pies in the rupee although the prices had 
fallen by 55 per cent i. e., grain formerly worth a ruppee was now worth lonly 7 annaSv 

39 
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The Government had announced that rents would be brou^j:ht to the level of the rents 
paid in 1900, but the Congress did not consider even that much remission adequate 
because the present prices were not on the level of the prices that prevailed in 1900. 
Mr. Mudic, the former collector of Allahabad, had himself admitted, accerding to Mr. 
Tandon, that the present prices corresponded to the prices in 1895 and the Congress 
desired the rents should also be reduced to that year’s level, and further reduction 
on account of increase in the cost of cultivation ought to bo allowed. The Congress 
therefore, did not consider that the remissions would be sullicient even if the 
enhancements after 19C0 were knocked off. Ihit, in this district, in spite of the 
Government’s announcement sanctioning reduction to the level of 1900. the rents 
were reduced only to the level of 1915-16. It was coiili‘nded that the rate j>revailing 
in 1915-10 was the same ns prevailed in 1900. If that were so the district authorities 
should have published the figures of the rates of 19(X1. lint they sat silent over it, 
although he hud been emphasising the necessity of the publi(*alion of those figures. 
The authorities should also publish the rental demand of this disiiict in 1900, which, 
it seemed to the speaker, could not have been more (lum Rs. OO.tXl.OO. 

Proceeding Mr. Tandon said that the morning's newspai)ers made it clear why the 
calculations in this district had yielded little n mission. It uas stated in the 
ncw’ppapers that the jirineiple on W’liieh remissions in this district were hastd was 
that all that was necessary was to remit enhanecnHaits of lent brought about by the 
last rise in prices and that it was not necessary to remit the ( nhancements etleeled 
previous to this, though even then the price level was higher than at pn'stait. Such 
a restriction, Mr. Tandon said, was imposed by tlu* (JovtTiiment in the ease of 
reraissione allowed in l.TtS Fasli, as was cvidetit from the following extract from the 
Government notification relating to llfiS remissions: — 

Ihe general aim of Government has been temporarily to revise the contracts so as 
to bring back both statutory iuid oecui>aney rents to I lie level which such tenants 
were agreed to pay in the year 191.5-U). To have talicn them back to the level of 
1901 would have been to deprive landlords of enhuneemenls to uhieh tenants had 
agreed irrespective of the rjso in prices. 

Mr. Tandon said no such restriction was men.ioned in the Government notification 
relating to remissions for 1H99 Fasli and that iiolitientirm ma le it clear that for 1IG9 
Fasli all enhancements made after lOCH.) shonkl be knocked oil. 

Proceeding, Mr. Tandon said that it was for the tenants to con.^idcr whether a 
remission of 2 annas 7 pics in the rupee w'as sullicient or iu»t. lie feared the tena- 
nts w'ould have to undergo sutlerings, for they wiaihl be mrnbli* to pay <‘ven tin? 
reduced rents. Mr, Tandon realized that remission in n-nt would imreasc the burden 
of the zemindars aiid.‘ iborefore, he nrgeil that there should also bo snllieienl remis.s- 
ioii in the revenue. The (Xmgress, he added, was not agaill^t the /emindars, but the 
difficulty was that the zemindar considered himself a limb of the G(»veriimetit. ft 
was necessary that the (iovernment should elfeet a considerable reduction in its 
expenditure so that both zemindars and tenants should lie able to get relief from 
the burden of excessive revenue and renial demands respectively. According to the 
fall in prices there should be a reini.ssion of at least as. 9 in the riijiee in the rental 
demand. Concluding, Mr. Tandon said that they had already received the bles.sing of 
Mahatma Gandhi on the struggle that they were contc inplating to start on account 
of ihe inadequate remission. Mr. Tandon announced that they had already received 
the blessings of Mahatma (hindhi in the struggle that they were contemplating to 
start on account of the inadequate remissions, for Mahatma Gandhi liad cabled in 
reply to Pandit .Tawahar Lai Nehru that he (Mr Nehru) might do what he 
considered best to meet the situation. 

Resolutions 

The Conference adopted many resolutions mostly aiming at the amelioration of the 
peasants. The most important resolution of the conference, which was moved by 
Mr. Lai Bahadur, secretary of the District Congress Committee was as follows 

“In the opening of this conference the remission in rent announced for the Allaha- 
bad district for the 1339 Fasli is entirely inadequate and will not remove the misery 
of the tenants, which has been increased during Ihe last one year and a half on 
account of the fall in prices. It will be impossible for the tenants to pay the rents 
demanded from them after allowing the remissions. 

“For the whole district the average of the present remission per rupee is only 2 
annas 7 pies while the price of food-grains during the last two and a half years has 
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fallen by 55 per cent. In justice the rent should also be reduced by 55 per cent, 
on account of the slump in prices. 

"‘The poverty of the tenants in the Allahabad district has increased, as is strongly 
evidenced by the fact that during the last 30 years the area of land under cultiva- 
tion has decreased whereas the population has increased. 

“This conference regrets to note that although the collector of the district has 
published a number of eommunioucs and has caused to be published a number of 
other statements, he has not published the special scheme whicdi was accepted on his 
iccommcndatioii by the Govern m(‘nt in regard to remissions 'in rents for 1939 Fasli 
in the Allahabad district, nor has he stated the total rental demand of the district 
for 1900 A.l). 

“It is the considi red opinion of this conference that the principle which the Gov- 
ernment has sanctioned in regard to rental rcmissiojis is unsiiitcd to the special 
conditions of tliis distiiet. To ucluee the. rents merely to the level of 1900 A,l). is 
not just. As the District Gongress C’ommitt.ee has already said the rents of 1898 A.D. 
should be reduced by 20 ]ht cent, and a further remission of 10 per cent, should 
have be( n given in ih(‘ reduc(d rents on aecount of rise in the cost of cultivation. 
But in fact tlie reniis'^ion allowed in this distriet is very much less than w'hat the 
government had announc'd in its ]nil)lie nolitieation. Though the Government had 
decided to lake back the if iits to the lewl of UKX). yet that decision of the Govern- 
ment has jiot l)(‘(n given cfb'cl to in this district and in most of the places rents 
have been taken back only to the level of 1911-15 A.D. 

“Th(; Gonfercnec' pluccs on reconl the vi«'w that in case the Government does not 
ado]H suitable tncisuivs for meeting the condition of (he tenants, then the tenants 
of the ^^holc district uill oppose tlu' (Jovernment by resorting to a no-rent campaign 
and in this inalter they will gladly carryout the instructions of the District Congress 
Committee in tliis luhalf. 

" J his Gonfeicnce lie.artily approves of the applicaiion made by the District Congress 
(’ommiltee to tlu‘ I’ro\iM( iai Congn ss (’ommitlee for permission to start Satyagrah in 
the shap(‘ of a no-rent campnien in the Allahabad district.’' 

Speaking on this le-^oliilion Pandit Ja/raharlal A'c/uvMvferred to the negotiations 
with the Government in rrirard to the peasants while considering the terms of the 
truce, Tlie Government oirn’inls \\ere told during the talks about truce that if the 
lonanls were asked to pay the full amount of rent, it would be tantamount to op- 
picssion, for they would nor lie able to comidy with the demand. The Government 
then declared that they \\ould take into consideration the plight of the peasants and 
would grant adciiuate remissions. The Gongress, therefore, told the kisans to pay 
as much as th(‘y could. But, Mr. Nehru said, he was grieved to find that during 
the last six months the tenants liad been sufficiently oppressed. Satyagraha was the 
only efl'ci'tivc weai>»)n which could alliiy the diitrcss, but that weapon had to be laid 
down for the moment on account of the truce. The Congress was, therefore, help- 
less and Gongressmen merely contended themselves with hearing reports of the sufl- 
criiigs of the tenants. 

But the question that was before the tenants' conference was of the payment of 
rents and they could not afford to wail for the return of Mahatma GandKi for the 
considerations" of that question, for if the decision about non-payment was to be 
taken it should he taken at the proper time and not in (he midst of the rent col- 
lections so that all the tenants should have equal advantage of the decision. The 
tenants were to consider, said Pt. Nehru, whether the present remission was suffi- 
cient or not. Keferring to the District (^ongress Ctmnnitt.ic's application for permis- 
sion to start satf/af/rah in (he shape of a no-rent campaign Pt. Nehru said that 
considering tlu' deplorable plight of the peasants. Ids view on the subject was that 
the tenants had every right to do what they considered best to niet^t the situation 
but as a member of the (\uigrcss Working Committee ho could not give any defi- 
nite advice on the subject ns the (piestion would have an dl'ect on the political 
situation in the whole country and so it. needed the decision of the Working Com- 
mittee. The president of the United Provinces Provincial Congress Committee (Mr. 
Hherwani) and the president of the District Congress Committee ( Mr. Tandon ) had 
been specially invited to tlu‘ meeting of the Working Committee to help the com- 
mittee with their advice in the decision of the question, and he asked the tenants 
to express their view on it at the conference. 

‘This resolution about satt/agrah' Pt. Nehru said, ‘is a sort of invitation to you 
to go to jail and to undergo repression, which is bound to be acute on this occasion 
as the present fight would be the last fight and would go on until Swaraj is attained. 
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Therefore, if you are prepared to undergo such suffering then accept it. So far, as 
my view is concerned, it is this that for us, for you and for the whole country there 
is no other way out of the difiBculty than this.’ 

Mr, T, A. K, Sheru'ani, president of the Provincial Congress Committee, speaking 
on the resolution said that he agreed wholly with that part of the resolution which 
stated that the remissions were insufficient and the (enants were unable to pay even 
the reduced rents. His information was that on the average a tenant in this dis- 
trict was in the possession of one acre of land only, and one acre of land would 
yield hardly more than 15 or 20 maunds of grain. Such being the case he failed 
to understand the official claim about the adcMpiacy of rents in this district. 

Proceedihg, Mr. Sherwani said that as to what should be done to nicet the 
situation his view was that if he had been oppressed and insulted like tenants it 
would not have been possible for him to bear (juictly the 0 ])preHsion. As the tenants 
would have to undergo mostly the sii/lcring that would follow a no-rent campaign 
they should themselves indicate their decision on it and the decision that they take 
after much thought. Mr. Sherwani said the Congress would be ready to helj> 
the zemindars also, if they joined the Congress and represented their 
grievances to it. But the difficulty was that tht* zemindars would only cling to the 
Government. 

The resolulioii was then put to the vote and carried unanimously. When the 
votes against the resolution were invited one tenant raised his hand but when he 
came, ori a call, near the president he told the president to the effect that he did 
not understand on what side the votes were invited and he was iu favour of the 
resolution with all the othcT tenants. 

Other Resolutions 

Among the other rcsoItUions passed at the conference were the following - 

This eonferenee regrets to record that the district authorities gave full 
assistance to the zemindars in the collection of rents and took no action 
when tlieir atteiilioii was drawn to the oppressive acts eommitfed duiiiig the 
collections. 

Du»' to untimely rains, the kharif crops for 1339 Fasli in the Allahabad district 
have bet*ri very much below the average. This conference, therefore, thinks it neces- 
sary that in addition to the remissions to be given for the 4ull in prices, remissions 
should also be allowed on account of damngf* to crops. 

This conference urges that in order to bring peace to villages, it is essential that 
orders of ejectments should be set aside and lands from which tenants have been 
ejected should be restored to them. This conference also considers it rtccessary that 
punishmentj awarded to peasants under section 107, Cr. P. C. and seel ion 417, I. P. 
C.. should be remitted. 

Taking into consideration the economic condition of the peasantry, this conference 
strongly endorses the opinion of the District Congress Committee that arrears of rent 
should be wholly remitted. 

This confer once advises the tenants that under no renditions should they give 
naxrana, hari or brgari or pay concealed rents and that they should not pay even 
regular rents without obtaining receipts for them. This conference regrets to note 
that there is quite a large number or zemindars in this district who do not give re- 
ceipts for rents realized by them. 

This conference condemns the policy of repression which has been adopted under 
the Court of Wards Act for collecting rents from tenants. 

This conference is strongly of opinion (hat Hhikmi (sub) tenants should be given 
remissious on the same scale as non-occupancy tenants. 

It is the opinion of this conference that with the remission in rents there should 
also be adequate remission in revenue. 

This conference is of opinion that at least for one year the Government 
should postpone the payment of rural debts and stay tne accrual of interest 
thereon. 
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The thirteenth annufi! sebsion of the National Liberal Federation was held at(he i?ir 
Cowasji Jehaiip;ir iJall, Bombay, on the 3IsL July 1931 under the presidency of .Mr. C. 
Y. Chintaniani. A lar^»c and distinguished ^jjathcrin^ ineludin^ij a ^ood niany Parsi ladies 
attended. Arnon^; the prominent nienibers and visitors were ; tSir Chimanlal Setalvad, 
v^ir Chunilal Mehta. Sir Lallubhai Samnldafl, Sir FtJroze Sethna, Dewan Bahadur 
(irodbole, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, Messrs. N. M. Joshi, B. S. ICamat, G. A. Natesan, K. 
Natarajan, 1). G. Dalvi, lliissainbhoy Lalji, M. (’. (3i«^rla, Kazi Kabiruddin, M. L 
Ciirtay, Dr, G. V. Deshmukh and l)r. Shorab P. Mehta, 

Welcome Speech 

Sir Cotmaji khanylr (Jr.), Chairman of the Reception Cornmitlee welcomed the 
delcj^atcs and read out his speech. The following is the text : — 

‘ The outstanding event of the past j'eir was the Round Table ('onference, an event 
which will go down in the C\:)n8titutional history of the country as an epo<'h-making 
event, and which will etfcdively terminate the old • egime of irresponsible 
Government and o))en up a vista full of promise of a re-born State with 
the ruled as the rulers in their own home.s and as the arc'hiteets of 

their own destinies. This marks a dofinite departure from the old order of 

atfairs and means rc-lmptism of Mother India as a Dominion holding her head 
high as an equal partner amongst th<‘ other dominions of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. ThcTre was a R«hooT of political thought in our eoiiiitry which during 
periods of doubt and jiessimism never ceased to proclaim to an expectant world that 
no good could ever come from an assembly of persons who talked of winning poli- 
tical independence across a table and that those of us who dared to hold views incon- 
sistent with theirs could not but be traitors (o their country, out to barter away the 
political fnxxlom of l-fnli of the human race for a mess of pottage. We now have 
tangible proof that the (bnferenee met with n considerable mea.sure of success. I have 

{ >.iiiieuljiily in mind the eo-operation of the school of thought now represented 
jy the Oongrcps and its distinguished leader Mr. Ganclhi, who will most 
prob.ibly be procetding to lioudon within a fortnight. If any testimony were 
nt*‘dc<l to prove the obvious success of the London negotiations, I believe, 

Mr. (iandhi’s nhclgc of co-operation must certainly be ngaided ns one. 3'bat 

n •‘1. desman of his ability and foresight, who but a year ago insisted upon a 
delinite assurance of transfer of power as a condition precedent to attendance, should 
now dc<.ni it e.xpcdieiit to look to this (’onferemM' for his senreh after the substance of 
iiidependiMice, njTpears to be a healthy changt* in the outlook of the Congress and a 
rehabilitation of the confidence of nearly the whole country in the Round Table 
Conference and especially in His Majesty’s Government. 

Although considerable satisfaction has been expres.sid by the results achieved 
at tlic ( ^TiifiMcnce, you are aware that all the general principles enunciated either 
in the 8ub-Coinmittec or at the Plenary yessious have not received the unstinted 
support of the Indian Delegation. The rich complexities of human thought and 
sentiments, the diverse conflicting interests of a number of political and economic 
entities alone would make such absolute agreement an impossibility. There was 
however practical agreement on the two main principles— an All India Federation 
and a Transfer of Power at the Centre with certain safeguards. The acceptance of 
these two principles was in my opinion sufficient justification for holding the 
Conference. The first w’as made possible by the patriotism and foresight of the 
Indian Princes. The country owes them a debt of gratitude for their statesmanlike 
attitude throughout the Conference. None will be so foolish as to believe that the 
framing of a Federal C^jnstitution for India will be an easy task. The peculiarities 
of our country, our outlook on life, our peculiar communal problems, and a host 
of other differing and varying conditions strictly forbid a slavish imitation of any 
Federal Constitution on the face of the earth. A Constitation has to be evolved to 
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meet our own needs and requirements, a Constitution which will suit the genius of 
our people, a Constitution which will preserve the languages, cultures and religions 
found in existence between Tindi and Comorin, a Constitution which will permit 
the political evolution of its component parts to the cxent of their natural growth, 
a Constitution which will he acceptable to the minorities and yet be workable in 
practice, and above all a Constitution which will carry within its powers to bulge 
forth at in distant future into a full-fledged United States of India. We have to 
face the arduous task of reconciling the liscal and economic interests of the Indian 
States with those of British India. We have to engender in the Princes a sense 
of self-security, that, their internal Bovercignty will not auflbr by their advent into 
the Federation, cxeept in so far as may be absolutely necessary for the administration 
and legislation of subjects classed as federal. 

I rceapitnlafe our diflicultics in no mood of pessimism. If is only to strongly 
urge that tin; greatest dosidoratiim to-day in all schools of pnlitioal thought is 
patience and moderation. Some of our public men, from their speeches, seem 
t© believe that, His Majesty's Government and the li\o principle political ]>arties 
in England have only to agree to our demands and the millennium will 
have arrived. Alas ! it is not so easy. Many of the knotty and difficult piobb nis 
facing us will have to be solved* by ourselves, and ourselves alone. Ours is 
the responsibility. To shirk it will bring us no marti' the goal. Tin' great- 
est of all problems, of immediate importama? is the communal problem. We may 
take it for CiTtain that no constitution can work without creeks and jolts, not to say 
without danger of a breakdown which docs not impart in the minorities a sense of 
safety. Both equity and expediency dictate that minoritit'.s must be safegiiardi'd. I’lie 
Muslims are the largest and most important minority. At one stage of the informal 
conveivations in England, the problem of .Joint versus Separate Electorate . was almost 
solved, rnfortiinalcly for the country the negotiations fell through at llu' llth 
hour. Viewing as J do, this communal problem as out' of the main dilficuUics to bo 
combated, if the ideal of Federation can materialise', may 1 request you to east your 
minds back over the last couple of years. Bir Tcj Bahadur Bajuii made valiant 
attempts at reconciling the two communities, bnl in vain. Tlw' necessary spirit of 
give and take which alone can be the basic formulae for the solution of siudi a 
ijiieetion was conspicuous by its absence. The contending }>arties drifl(‘d apart, and 
still further apart at each attempted settlement. Whil(‘ the ery of the want of a 
change of atmosphere e.scapi'd from the lips of Bome. it did not seem to be realised 
that a changed atmosphere could not generate n peaceful atmtisphere unless either 
side was prepared to make a sacrifice of some cherished principles in the wider 
interests of the political independence of a vast sub-continent. Xo really great 
ideal was ever achieved except at a ])ricc and a sacrifice, (^miinnnal unity is 
surely one such great ideal, worthy of the temporary surrender of a political 
principle. Either wc make a sacrifice or we are not very strong in onr conviction 
that the future advancement of our country lies in onr political liberty. Without 
the solution of the communal question, political freedom would not be worth 
the trouble of its acquisition. Political freedom i.s a means to an end, and not an 
end in itself ; that end is the realisation of the highest and the best in every citizen, 
and by every citizen. But when internecine disagreement rend our country in twain, 
what prosja ct can there bo of the fulfilment of a noble cause for which all Society 
must exist ? Let us not forget that w'c have to solve this problem ourBelves, No 
third parW will do it with any real satisfaction to either side. 

The Federal Btrueture Bub-Committee accepted in main the principle that 
“subject to certain special provisions, more particularly specified hereafter, the res- 
ponsibility for the Government of India will in future rest upon Indians themselves.” 
Once the main issue of resnonsibility at the Ontre is accepted wo have to carefully 
confiidc'r the reservations wnich qualify that general statement, or the safeguards as 
they have been called. Considerable distrust and apprehension of the fmaueial 
safeguards w'as expressed by several members of the Indian delegation, and I shall 
add perhaps looking to the wording of paragraphs 18 and 20 of the Report not 
without considerable justification, ns it is undouptedly vague and suspiciouly wide. 
Consider for instance the recommendation which states : 'Tt would therefore be 
necessary to reserve to the Governor-General in regard to the budgetary arrangement 
and borrowing such osstntial powers as would enable him to intervene if methods 
were being pursued which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the credit of 
India in the money roaiket of the world, ' This reservation appears to strike at 
the very root of financial autonomy and no wonder the Bub-Committee was cons- 
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trained to record a statement that “on the question of finance Indian opinion was 
that even the safeguards sot out in the report went too far specially those givin^^ 
special powers to the Governor-General.” Fortunately the debate that followed on 
the subject in the C-onfercnce made the sil nation clearer, thanks to the lucid 
exposition of Lord lieading who answered a number of questions put to him. In 
the light of the exphinutiun offered by Ijord Reading the financial safeguard means 
— 1 cannot do better than (luotc his very words — “That it would be necessary to 
have some such provision when you are making a change 'in order that it should 
not be thought here that internal loans might be raised in such a manner as to 
prejudice India’s credit, which of course wouhl affect her here as it would cl8e\Yhere 
in the woi4d. That is the sole purpose of it.” Lord Reading thus assigns a more 
jirecise and narrower connotation to the safttguard than what might be gathered 
from the vague language. It means, for instance, if India seeks to borrow money 
internally at unjustifiably high rates of interest not for productive purpose or capital 
('xpenditure but to meet recurring budget deficits for five or six years, that is to say 
if India floats an internal loan so injudiciously as to prejudice* seriously her finan- 
cial credit and stability, the power reserved to the Govcrnor-(h‘neral would be put 
into operation. To use Lord licadiiig’s phrase again by way of emphasis “that is 
the sole jiurpose of it.” The evident answer to Lord lieading is that public ojiinioii 
and the Indian Legislature will be a far better check upon financial misraanagement 
of th(i kind explained, than the interference of the most ca]>able Viceroy. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that millions of sterling have been raiscil in 
England on behalf of India on the moral if not the legal support of tlie 
Ih’itish (Jovernment. They have, therefore, a claim to inchule such provisions in 
the Constitution as will enable them to carry out theii moral obligation and 
resnonsibilit.y. 

The Federal Structure 8ub-Comiuitt.ee has accepted the main principle that on 
the constitution of a Reserve Rank, free from political intiuence, the future Govern- 
ment of India shmld be entrusted with the management of currency and exchange. 
It was expectcil tliat a Reserve Rank would be established almost simultaneouRly 
with the introductiou of the new constitution. No constitution can bo considered 
satisfactory that does not give India complcto control over her currency and mone- 
tary policy. The advisability of establishing a Reserve Rank is not contested. 
Rut if it is to be considerably delayed the safeguard as now suggested w’ill have to 
be seriously reconsidered. 

8ub-committ,oe No, 2, as you are aware, dealt with the Rrovineial constitution 
and pledged as wo were to secure for our provinces full and real autonomy, many 
of u.s could not but oi)poHc a recommendation which sought to give unusually wide 
powers to the Governor. It was generally agreed that there should be vested in the 
Governo 's some suitable emergency powers to enable the administration to be carried 
on in the event of breakdown of the Government or of the administrative machinery 
but we were not juaquircd to endow' the. (Jovernor with powers of interference in 
anticii)ation of the King’s (lOvernment being brought to a standstill. We desire the 
freedom to err or as Mr, Gandhi put it, the liberty to err and to sin. Rut as in all 
other constitutions there must be safeguards to provide for a continuance of 
Government in limes of national crisis. 

I conic to unotlicr important issue, which J am afraid is likely to loom large 
on our political horizon with a threatening significance. This issue was raised in 
the Minorities’ 8ub-Coramittee as a direct result of the British commercial eommu- 
nity insisting that there should be no distinction whatsoever between their position 
in India and that of Indian-born subjects. This claim w'as contested by the Indian 
delegates who contended that exceptions would have to be allowed in maiters of 
national importance. After two days’ private discussion, a compromise was elVeeted 
which is embodied iu clause 14 of the Minorities’ 8ub-Gommiticc’s report and with 
which you are all familiar. Broadly it was accepted that as a princi])le there is to 
be no discrimination between the British mercantile community, firms and eomfmnies 
trading in India and the rights of the Indian-born subjects but the word “generally” 
was incorporated to signify that certain exceutioiis would be allowed in niatUrs of 
national importance which would reijuire ad-hoc treatment different from what the 
main principle of “No discrimination” would warrant. The word “Reciprocity ” 
was intended to convey the idea that in the event of there being discriminatory 
legislation in England against Indians, India would be fully justihm in retaliating. 
The word “Appropriate'"indicatc8 that the conventions mentioned are to be draftw 
iu such a manner that the trading rights of the British mercantile community shall 
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be regulated consistently with the significance attached to the words ‘‘Generally” 
and “Keciprocity”. Although this formiiia allows of discrimination I am sure no 
honest Indian desires to deprive Englishmen of the fruits of their enterprise, energy 
and capital nor have Indians any intention of placing unnecessary impediments 
in the way of Englishmen continuing to trade in this country. 

The Franchise Sub-Committee has recomiucuded the appointment of a Franchise 
Commission to investigate the question of suffrage. With one stroke of the legis- 
lator’s pen some members of the Bab-('ommittcc advocate the adoption of adult 
universal suffrage. The Sub-Committee by a majority have suggested the widening 
of the franchise to a very substantial extent. I do not propose to go into the 
details of their recommendations but I w'ould most earnestly appeal for caution 
and careful consideration. The time has not yet arrived even to seriously mention 
the adoption of adult franchise, and it is most regrettable that so important an 
issue Avhich will have lasting and far-reaching effects upon our future should bo 
connected with the soiiilion of the communal problem. 

There is sure to be difference of opinion as to the extent to which the franchise 
should be extended but takit)g standards of literacy into consideration, we should 
not permit more risky cxpeiiraciits to be tried in our country than have been attem- 
pted in other parts of the world. The efficiency of a Government does not vary in 
direct proportion to the si/e of the electorate. Nor can you expect a Ijcgislature 
of A-1 (piality and calibre to be returned by an electorate "of C-3 mentality, educa- 
tion and inttilligenee. Wo have heard a good deal about taking steps to ensure that 
stability is imparted into our new CVntral and Proviiieial Governments and that our 
Jx^gislatures work with a sense of responsibility. Let us not forget that the franchise 
is the very foundation of all Legislatures. 

I shall conclude my remarks with an allusion to one topic which has increasingly 
occupied our attention and which we shall have to reckon with in no spirit of 

levity or defeatism. In these days of Avidespread economic distress consequent upon 
a Avorld-Avide trade depression of a niagnituae noA’er known before, we find seeds of 
communistic activities being sown in India. A discontended prolelariat— and a 
dissatistied class of labour arc too apt to listen Avith rapt attention to the false 
promise of relief troin hardships— held out by some political agitators who exploit 
their misery, making it a business and a source of profit for themselves. In the 
effort to revolutionise the existing economic order, these agitators sometimes in 

alliance Avith Moscoav a«id steeped in the traditions and doctrines of the Third 

International, receive support of many a misguided politician. Nationalisation 

of the iiistruraents of production, distribution and exchange, nationalisation of 
public utility scrviecs, abolition of landlordism and capitalism, are but some of the 
oft repeated objectives on Avhieh the conimuiiists have set tneir heart. No cons- 
titutional change Avhich may give us a stable self-government Avill ever satisfy 
those Avho believe in the destruciion of the existing order as a condition precedent 
to its reconstruction. Of late, aat have Avitnessed an increasing tendency nmongst 
labour unions to lean more towards the Muscovite i>olitical philosophy. Under the 
guise of improving the conditions of labour, they aim at the disruption of Society and 
expropriation of properties of all kinds. The existing order is by no means 
perfect and it must be readily recognised that labour should receive its legitimate 
due in the national wealth, as it is an important factor in its erection. But the aim 
of the CXAmmuriists are poles apart from the welfare of the workers, They aim at 
the establishment of a Btate wherein the institution of private property will be un- 
known. Knowing as we do Ihe inherent inequality of talents in human beings, 
which must ultimately make for inequality of Avealth, knowing as we do that private 
ownership of property has stood the test of time, Ave cannot help feeling that the 
activities of these agitators if successful must mean for India a tet back from which 
she Avill hardly be able to recover. This political disease is spreading ; it is in- 
fectious and it finds a ready soil for speedy fertilisation in the restless minds of 
some of our youths. But it Ave work for the uplift of labour, and if we genuinely 
sympathise Avith the misery of the masses I believe we can make it most difficult for 
Comniurisra to capture our ancient land. 

The work before us is immensely vast and extraordinarily complicated. The quota 
which each of us contributes day after day ia but an imperceptible contribution to 
the noble task of rearing a proud and free India ; viewed from close proximity, the 
effect of our contribution on its growth and progress may not be perceivable ; but 
if we continue to maintain untarnished the rich heritage of noble traditions banded 
down to us by our predecessors, at a distance of about a decade hence, a grateful 
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posterity may remember their work with gratitude and admiration which at once 
shall be our hope and reward. 


Pretidential Address 

Mr. C. y. Chintamani then proceeded to read his presidential address which occupied 
more than an hour and a half. In the course of bis speech he said : — 

“At the outset, however, 1 must, with your permission, pay a tribute, on your 
behalf and mine, to the distinguished patriots who have been lost to us. In Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, Moulana Mahomed Ali and the Maharaja of Mahmudabad, India has 
lost three public-spirited men who.^e places cannot be easily filled. They stood for 
India’s freedom and served the national cause faithfully and fearlessly. Pandit Moti- 
lal Nehru stood prominent among his compatriots for uncommon intellectual capa- 
city, and he and Mr. Mahomed Ali gladly suffered imprisonment more than once in 
the furtherance of the cause they gave their allegiance. The Maharaja of Mahmu- 
dabad was a chnmpioji of nationalism against communalism. 

Our own party is mmih the poorer for the death of Rao Bahadur K. G. Damle 
and Sir Shankar *Hio C’ litnavis. than whom two more genuine Liberals I have not 
come across. Their death is an irro])drablc loss to Berar and the Central Provinces 
and to Liberalism. 

Yet another loss the Motherland has sustained was in the premature death of 
Mr. K. T. Paul, an Indian Christian gemtieman of high character and a genuine 
nationalist, whose political faith was Liberal and who did meritorious work as an 
educationalist. H(! was one of the few representatives of minority communities 
who acted throughout as an Indian patriot in the deliberations of the Round Table 
Conference. 

It is my molaii( holy duty to refer to the death of Mr. Eardlay Norton, news of 
which was reeeiviid as 1 was about to complete this address. 

It is not necessary at this stage nor profitable, that wc should discuss the Civil 
Disobedience movement, 1 am glad, as the whole country is, that the second peace 
eflort did not share the fate of the first, th:it India has been enjoying comparative 
calm during the last five months and that (Jougress will be represented at the resum- 
ed disciHsions of the Riuiid Table C.)nferenc'\ My second point is that the Go- 
vernruent methoi of dealing with the Disobedience movement was altogether bad. In 
actual fact, such cruel lawlessness was practised at many places, and nowhere more 
than in this presidtincy, by the supnositious guardians ot law in the name of a 
civilized Government, that nation-wkb* indignation was provoked and large numbers 
were drawn into the agitation in the spirit of sympathy who would never have gone 
near it, who in the beginning either disapproved of it or at least were in doubt about 
its wisdom and its opportimenoss. No representation of the true facts by constitu- 
tioualists who were on the side of law and order made an impression on the Govern- 
ment, and ir.s irresponsibility and unrespousiveness stood revealed in all their naked- 
ness as its lack of sympathy and of human-ncss was betrayed at nearly every stop. 

After referring the attempt on the Bombay Governor’s life and congratulating His 
Excellency on miraculous escape, Mr. Chintamani said : — 

Last week were published the names of persons nominated’ by ‘the Prime Minis- 
ter’ as members of the Federal Structure Sub- Comm it tee at its resumed session. 
Last time the members were appointed by the President of the Conference on the 
recommendation of the Business Coinmittco — which was wholly elected by the Confer- 
ence-acting in consultation with the three ‘delegations’. This time a different 
procedure has been followed and they have been nominated by the Prime Minister 
of Britain, of course on the recommendation of the 'Viceroy or the Governor-General 
iu Council. I at least am not aware of any justification for this change for the 
worse and deem it my duty to record my protest against the departure from the 
procedure settled and followed last year by Mr. Ramsay MacDonaid himself. It is 
ourious that among the new nominees should have been included those who were 
‘delegates’ in 1930 but were not nxiomraended by the Business Committee and there- 
fore not appointed by the Prime Minister as well as others who have still to become 
‘delegates’. We miss in the list the name of our talented General Secretary, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer (whom I congratulate on his appointment as officiating 
Law Member of the Government of India) ; nor has the place been filled by the 
nomination of Sir Chimanlal Setalvad or Diwaii Bahadur Ramachandra Rao ; nor, 
yet, has it been left vacant. Room has been made for more Muslim oommunalists, 
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and therefore, probably none could bo spared for a solitary Muslim Nationalist— no. 
not even for a former member of the Government of India distinguished alike by 
his ability, moderation and experience of affairs. Neither could a thought be bestow- 
ed on the unanswerable claim of independent-minded Rurmans for a voice in the 
deliberations on India’s future constitution and the determination of the future of 
their own country. While Sir Purushottaindas Thakurdas will be there his colleague 
is to be, not Mr. Birla but another who could not hope to be there if selection were 

made by election. We all are doubtless gratified by the inclusion of Mahatma 

Gandhi and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya. One of the two new British members 
is Lord Hailsham. whose strident voice may be expected to make up for the absence 
of Mr. Winston Churchill and Sir John Simon, but 1 am sorry that the Liberal 
section has not been strengthened by the nomination of Sir Herbert Samuel. 

The names of more new members of the CJonfererice are promised at an early 
date. ‘Delegates’ they too will be called, 1 have no doubt, nut 1 will not insult 
the intelligence of the appointing authority by assuming that they arc dcKjmed to 
be the accredited representatives of any organization, with the exception of Mahatma 
Gandhi as the spokesman of Congress. Indeed we need not be surprised, and Simla 
may not wear the mask of injured innocence, if uncharitable critics should 

dare and say that some of them at any rate are the chosen instruments for the 

effectuation of unavowed purposes. No one will be happier than your humble 
Borvant to find himself wrong on a perusal of the names to come, in which case 
he W'ill be the readiest to make the “amende honorable.” 

It is unquestionable that the declarations of the Ruling Princes in support of 
Federation, which came as an agreeable surprise to many including their friends 
and admirers and supporters, almost changed the outlook of the (’onfercnce : for 
better or worse in actual fact we shall have to wait to know’. One thing, however, 
must, I fear, be admitted. The whole of our political etfort has been directed to the 
achievement of self-government for British India. The people of the Indian Btates 
have still less of constitutional government than their count ry nun of iho so-callcd 
British India, but they are not under alien rule in the senst* or to the txfcnt that 
we are. What answer was given to this insistent national demand by the represen- 
tatives of His Majesty’s Government and other British parties at th(‘ Round Table 
Conference ? I should bo sorry and reluctant to say that the answer was in the 
negative, at least so far as His Majesty's Government are concerned. But 1 fear 
I am bound to say that at the best the answer is by no iftcans free from doubt. I 
have seen it stated lately that responsible opinion in England is lunv crystallized 
in the formula — ‘no responsiblity at the centre without federation, and no federation 
without the States’. Gentlemen, I have a lively and grateful sense of the contribu- 
tion that the Princes generally and some prominent members of their Order in 
particular made to the success of the Conference such as it was and I can truthfully 
affirm that there is no man to whom 1 yield in my ardent desire to see federation 
an accomplished fact. But 1 am certain that I speak the mind of you all when I 
affirm, as I must do in unhesitating accents, that federation or no fetleratiou we 
must have responsible government, not less at the centre than in the provinces, and 
we must have it without any more delay. Congress and Liberal Federation alike, and 
the large body of opinion in between the two as well as (in some instances) less 
advanced than either, have been untiringly and ceaselessly jiressing for this, the 
greatest and most imperative of the nation’s needs and they will not be denied. The 
Will to Freedom is asserting itself with increasing force as day succeeds day, and 
it shall prevail. Was the Conference a success ? 1 can only repeat the answer I 

have elsewhere given, that it was neither a succ^ess nor a failure. 

Whether eventually India will get the 'substance of independence’ through the 
agency of the Kouad Table Conference time will tell, but already it has done one 
indisputable good. It has given peace to India. If the last session of the Confer- 
ence hud been nothing but a failure from India's sUndpoint, would Mahatma Gandhi 
have thought that there was a ^rima facie’ case for a recoasideratioii of the Con-* 
gtesB position and ‘invited the Viceroy to invite him’, if he will forgive me to quote 
his own words, for those memorable talks which resulted in the Irwiu-Gandhi settle- 
ment ? If 1 myself had doubted whether to give credit to the Conference for any- 
thing, 1 should have been cured of my scepticism by this single circumstance. No 
praise can be too high for the uncommon qualities which both the statesman and the 
patriot showed in those difficult and delicate negotiations, and India feels as grateful 
to Lord Irwin as she is proud of her chosen bod. 
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The proposals rclatinc; to the central Government are naturally the most impor- 
tant of all, and the whole scheme stands or falls according as these deserve to be 
commended or condemned. 

We wanted a responsible central executive — responsible in the technical sense of 
the term, i.e., romoveable by the popular house of Legislature, which we demanded 
should bo wholly elected direct by the people. We are offered an executive which 
will only be removcablo by a majority of two-thirds of members of both houses of 
the Legislature sitting together, and we are offered a popular house of which a large 
part will consist of nominees of individual rulers of States. 

The position, so far as I had any knowledge of it, was that their 
Highnesses were not willing to agree to a statutory provision that the States’ 
representatives should be rcturnod by the same method as those of British India 
even aft it the expiry of a certain period. They wanted it to be their prerogative 
for all time to del ermine how the Htates’ representatives would be sclecteo. So 
that, I arn on stdid ground in inviting your assent to this description of the 
proposals in this behalf of the Federal Struetnre Sub-Committee, viz — 

India is to have a c(mtral cxofiitive responsible to both houses of the L^islature 
and not removable except by n vote of no-confidence passed by a majority or at least 
two-thirds of both hons(js ; and a central legislature, in both houses of which the 
States’ representatives will bo selected by the Rulers themselves or in such manner 
as they may please, while it has not yet been agreed that the representatives of 
British India will he returned by direct elocution as at present. Tne States claim 
a 50 per cent, representation in the upper chamber and some weightage in the 
lower. 

The determ iiing test is : Does this scheme give us responsible government ? I 
do not care whether it is federal or unitary or anything else, but I want to know 
if with this scheme in our hands we can honestly go before the people and say that 
we have achieved <hat for which they have been aspiring and striving and strug- 
gling. My answcT is a clear and emphatic Xo. and therefore I owe it to myself, 
to my ])irty and most im|)ortant of all, to my country to say so without equivoca- 
tion or mental reservation. If I am asked whether I would lightly throw away 
the unquestionable advantages of a Federation of Htates and Provinces because the 
scheme falls short of theoretical perfection, again my answer is a conscientious No. 
I unreservedly admit that a “United Htates of Tnma” is worth achieving at same 
sacrifice and I am very far from being among those who do not realise that the 
best is the enemy of good, at any rate in politics, which is a long series of the 
second b.*at. If 1 were not of this mentality 1 could not be a Liberal except on 
false pretences. To say this, however, is not to say that any federation, be it no 
better thin a confederation, is better than any unitary government, that any price 
should i)B paid for it as no price would be too high, that essentials should be 
surrendertKl in order that we must get the same from the word Federation which 
the old lady was said to have derived from a certain word which has ceased to be 
“blessed” since a disastrous campaign in the great war. 

In concrete terms I do not agree to the representatives of the States in the popu- 
lar chamber of the Federal Legislature being security of the Executive. I do not 
agree that the Federal Executive shall be reponsible to both houses of the Legisla- 
ture; while I shall have no objection to resonable provision being made for the secu- 
rity of the Executive, I do not agree to the proposals of the Federal Structure 
Buo-Committce in this behalf as they are tantamount to a negation of re8ix)nBibility 
and will in reality instal in oflice a virtually irremovable Executive ; and 1 do not 
agree to the States’ members of the Legislature taking v'^art by speech or vote in 
motions of no-confidence the subject-matter of which is purely British Indian, as 
British Indians will not be allowed any voice in siihjccts exclusively the concern of 
States. In a word, give me the reality of responsible government and I shall be found 
to be very accommodating in the adjustment of details of w^ays and means. Deny 
it, as I hold that the scheme of the Federal Structure Sub-Committee does, and 1 
shall far prefer to wait for true federation in a more propitious time pd go forward 
with my demand for responsible government for British India, which is the core and 
kernel of the whole of the national movement. 

No nationalist can stand up for the British Government against the Indian States. 
That goes against his grain. And yet, things being as they are, no nationalist can 
range nimseu on the side of the Princes without conditions and qualifications. Why ? 
Because their Highnesses insist upon their right of solution, 
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The proceedings of the Simla Committee of Experts set up in accordance with 
the r^ommendation of the Defence Sub-Committee of the Conference have vindica- 
ted the wisdom of Mr. Jinnah. Several members of the Commander-in-chief’s Com- 
mittee have, we were informed, been unable to ag:ree to its conclusions, the dissenting 
members including not only Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, than whom no other Indian has 
made a more thorough study of the subject, but Sir Abdur Rahim and General Raj- 
wade. It is necessary, gentlemen, that I should say more to persuade you, if you need 
any persuasion, to agree with me that the result of the deliberations on this all im- 
portant subject of the Federal Structure and Defence Siib-Conimittees is disappoint 
ing ? It is not an exaggeration of the truth to say that no part of the provisional 
conclusions of all the sub-corn mittc*t^s of the Round Table Conference has received 
wider attention or closer examination than the so-called safe-guards. 

In making up your mind on this question I would ask you to bear in mind that 
according to the Government of India the expenditure over which it is proposed that 
the Legislature should have no control amounts to about SO per cent of its net reve- 
nue. There has been in England a new and menacing development since the Conference 
rose in January. A class of British politicians has grown morbidly aiid suspiciously 
sensitive on this point of safepiards. 

The latest from iSir Samuel Hoare is that the proposed safeguards must be the 
^basic condition’ of the Conference. He is mistaken. The basic condition of the. 
Conference W’as laid down in Lord Irwin's Announcement itself as long ago as 
October 31, 1929, with the full authority of His Majesty’s GovernnK'ut. There 
is no reference here to 'safegurds’ as the condition precedent of ‘conferences and 
discussion.’ 

Will it be argued in spite of these declarations that circumstances have altered 
in as much as the Conference itself accepted the safeguards ? This has been repea- 
tedly said by distinguished public men in England. The truth is that far from the 
Conference having agreed to anything, it has been the principal criticism of the 
Conference that it reached and recorded no conclusion or decision on a solitary 
issue. 

The language of the Prime Minister's recent letter to Mr. Baldwin encourages 
the belief that the position may not be as bad as the Secretary of State's words 
indicated. Besides, if there can be ‘no abatement of the safeguards there is no 
meaning in the invitation of Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Macbin Mohan Malaviya 
to the Conference, and possibly in the resumption of its deliberation. 

As I have said earlier (o-day in another connection. I tor one will always be 
ready for accommodation on miestions of w.ays and moans, if [ am given the substan- 
ce of what I want, what we all want— Dominion Status and Responsible Govern- 
ment. But it ie my duty to cry halt if in the name of safety or seenrty, or for 
whatever other reason expressed or unavowed, proposals of reservations and safe- 
guards are pressed which, I am convinced, make such a deduction from the main 
concession as to reduce its value materially and pave the way for difbculties. dis- 
appointments and misunderstandings such as we have been experiencing. 

Regarding Treaty Rights ray own opinion is firstly, that wc cannot assent to any 
derogation from the power that should be possessed by the new Government to adopt 
from time to time what measures they may deem to be necessary to stimulate Indian 
induatrial development, but secondly, that there should ho no discrimination against 
the British except w'here it is the clear judgment of the (Jovernment that a step 
must be taken in the country’s interest which the other side may regard as diserf 
raination. I do not care much for the talk about equality and nciproeity, for the 
conditions are not equal. Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji used to speak for the absurdity of 
free trade or fair competition between a giant and a pigmy. And only about six 
weeks ago Prof. Laski wrote that ‘freedom of contract only begins where equality 
of bargaining power begins.’ 

I would next invite your attention to the case of Burma. It is the right of the 
yieople of Burma, neither of the British nor of Indians, to say, in the exercise of 
their right of self-determination, whether they shall remaiu associated with India or 
prefer a separate existence. 

Now it is said that a separate conference on Burma is in contemplation. I 
endorse the view of the Burmese opponents of separation that this will prejudice the 
issue and be an unfair proceeding. It is the Indian Round Table Conierence which 
IB seized of the subject and it is that body which is entitled to record a decision for 
the consideration of hh Majesty’s Government. They may reject the decision if they 
think that the right thing to do after the assurances given on their behalf by our 
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late Viceroy before the Conference wae held, hut they have no ri<;ht to prevent that 
body from concluding; its consideration of the Hubject or to supersede it by another 
conference. I equally endorse the affirmative demand of independent spokesmen of 
Burman opinion that the Burman delegation to the Conference should be strengthen- 
ed, not by the addition of more nominees of Sir Charles Innes, but by representatives 
of both opinions and all major interests. They are entitled, too, to fair representation 
in the Federal Structure Bub-Committeo. 

There is one more subjecit to which it is inevitable that 1 should address myself 
before I can bring this address, the length of which I regret, to a close. It is the 
problem of the minorities. No question has perplexed Indian patriots more than this 
during many years, and increasingly so as we have come nearer to the acquisition of 
real political power. 

The real difficulty is of those who look at the problcrn with non-communal eyes 
and are anxious to propound a solution w'ith impartial minds and in a spirit at once 
national and rational. They can put forw'ard pioposals logically defensible and 
substantially just, but are less successful in persuading communalists to accept either 
their i)onn tides’ or their profmsals. Both Coiigress and Liberal Federation are non- 
communal organizations whose dominant aim is Bwaraj in which the whole people 
will participate and not only particular sections of them. I conceive that no Liberal 
is a good Liberal who has a communal mind. Of necessity every Liberal is of one 
or another community but it is his duty to appreciate all points of view and try 
to meet them. I am glad and happy to be able to report to the Federation that 
every Liberal without exception acted conscientiously in this spirit in the discussions 
in London, and some Liberals laboured strenuously to promote a settlement which 
would err on the side of generosity to the Muslims. It was not their fault that they 
failed. There tvas among the Muslims a solidarity produced by the simple device of 
restricting membership of the Conference to men * of one way of thinking. Since 
then the nationalists among Indian Musalrnans have organised themselves, and I am 
sure I can speak for you all when 1 pay a tribute of admiration and respect to Sir 
AH Imam, Dr. Ansari, Mr. Bherwani and other stalwarts for their bold and 
patriotic star.d. If report speaks true, not one of them is going to be asked to at- 
tend the next session of the C’onference in London. If this be so it throws a lurid 
light on the political inentalily of those responsible for an omission that admits of 
no milder description than that is inexcusable. Who created the communal problem 
as we have known it during the last quarter of a century ? What has kept it alive 
and accentuated it ? 1 have only to say 8ei)arate electorates, and leave the rest to 

inference. Who argue that responsible government cannot be introduced unless the 
anfcccdcnt condition of a settlement oi the communal ouestion by consent is 
fuHilicd? And who pack the Conference, on the result of which so much depends, 
with I crstuis of extreme opinions and rigidly kt'ep out those who have the Will to 
Tcaec? And all this synchronously and in conjunction with their invitation to 
Mahatma (ruiidhi and i’aiulit Madaii Mohan Malaviya to go and achieve a result 
tliat will guarantee peaceful political development and dismissal of the very thought 
of any more Disobedience campaigns! I may leave this tale at this. Let me state 
here detin itely fliat I do not agree that failure in such circumstances to reach a 
settlemeni by consent can be a valid reason for llie withholding of the rights of 
self-government from the people. 

On the question of electorates, the farthest leiigth to which I personally would 
think it consistent with national interests to go in the direction of compromise, is 
cither to allow separate electorates to return just the numerical proportion to which 
a minority community may lay a legitimate claim with liberty to contest additional 
seats through joint electorates, for a period of ten years, after w’hich they shall by 
statutory provision expire automatically ; or to allow them to return onc-oalf of the 
allotted number of representatives in the first election under the new constitution, 
one- fourth in the second and none thereafter as there should be no communal 
electorates left. In no province is any special electoral device to be introduced at 
the instance of a majority community. All important minorities should receive 
equal treatment, whether they arc Hindus or Bikhs or Muslims. The problem is of 
minority safeguards, not- of the protection of majorities, l^t this not be overlooked. 
To the valid objection that a majority community ceases for purposes of elections 
to be a majority community, if it is a minority in the register of voters, my reply 
is that as recommended by* the Franchise Sub-Committee of the Round Table 
Conference and (I have noticed with pleasure) approved by the Nationalist Muslims, 
the franchise should, while it is uniform for all communities in any given area, be 
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BO developed or extended as ‘to give to each community, as nearly as may be, a 
voting strength proportional to its numbers.’ I at any rate can think of nothing 
more equitable, unless adult franchise is introduced at once— a step to which I for 
one have no objection. 

One particular claim of Muslims, which I nm sorry that Nationalist Miislims 
have made not less than their more communal co-religionists, is indeed a matter of 
great constitutional importance infinitely more than communal and I am surprised 
at its concession by the Working Committee of the Congress. I refer to the ques- 
tion of residuary powers. *The future constitution of the country shall be federal 
so runs this part of the Committee’s resolution, ‘the residuary powers shall vest in 
the federating units.’ But this is qualified by ‘unless on further examination it is 
found to be against the best interests of India.' I nm sorry that an organization of 
such importance should have recorded a definite opinion on such a subject before 
it concluded its examination of it. And, therefore. I am not- surprised to learn that 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, far the most experienced member of Congress and 
and the seniorniost now living with the one exception of Sir Dinshaw Wacha, has 
not supported the resolution. 


PROCEEDINGS AND RESOLUTIONS 

SECOND DAY— 2nd. AUGUST mi 

After tbe presidential address the Subiects Committee was elected and after three 
days’ deliberations, the open session of tne Federation was held on the ‘Jftd. Au(/usf 
lOdl. 

Resolution from the Chair 

The first four resolutions recording the Federation s sense of the loss sttstuined by 
the deaths of Pandit Motilal Nehru, Maulana Mahomed Ali. the Maharaja of 
Mahmudabad and others, strongly condemnini: the dastardly attempt on the life of 
the Acting Governor of Bombay and the assassination of MV. R. R. Garliek, thank- 
ing Lord Irwin for all the past and present services to India and welcoming I,«ord 
and Lady Willingdon, were put from the chair and passed. 

Apprei’iation of Mr. Benn’s »‘^eriw(’e 

The fifth resolution recorded the Fedcrat at ion's appreciation of the useful Round 
Table Conference, and the services rendered to India l)y the Premier. I^ord Hankey, 
and Mr. Wedgwood Benn, 

The resolution further stated that while the Federation was satisfied that the 
Congress would be represented at the next Round Table Conference, the Federation 
earnestly appealed to the Viceroy and His Majesty’s Government to give adequatf‘ 
representation to nationalist iMoslems. to the Anti-Heparationists of Burma and 
to representatives of labour and agricultural classes at the Conference. 

Hafeouarps Question 

The Liberal Federation further resolved : 

(a) While cordially approving of an Indian Federation constituted of States and 
Provinces, the Federation is of opinion that the Federal Executive should be made 
responsible to the legislature. 

(b) That the Central Government should be vested with power to deal with any 
matter affecting the whole country that may not have been aniicipatiMl and put in 
the central list of subjects. 

(c) Defence shoula be a reserved subject under the Governor-General during the 
transitional period, its duration should be fixed by statute and provision should be 
made on the following lines regarding defence during such period :—(!) Expenditure 
should be fixed for five years and revised every five years by a Committee of an 
equal number of experts nominated by the Governor-General and the members of 
the elected legislature ; (2) the amount so fixed should be at the disposal of the 
Governor-General without the vote of the Legislative Assembly in this behalf, but 
without prejudice to its right of discussion ; (3) any excess over the amount should 
be subject to a demand for grant which will have to be voted by the Assembly ; 
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(4) the Governor-General should, in the event of hostilities on the Frontier, have 
further pov'er of declaring in emergency and appropriating supply to meet it 
without a prior reference to the Legislature, but he should report his action to it 
and it should have the right of discussion ; (5) a definite scheme for the Indianisa- 
tion of the Defence forces including the officers and men, wishing a specified time as 
far as practicalile, should be immediately propounded ; and the provision of facilities 
for the training of Indians for service in all arms of the Defence so as to complete 
the process within a specified period should be in charge of a Minister responsible to 
the Legislature. 

(d) (1) The Federation is of opinion that the Governor-Generars special powers 
should be confined to cases where there is a breakdown of the constitution by reason 
of a serious disturbance of the peace likely to involve the country as a whole ; (2) 
while the salaries and pensions of persons appointed on guarantee by the Secretary 
of State should be secured along with the supply required for the reserved 
departments as consolidated fund charges, no power regarding finance should be 
vested in the Governor-General except that regarding external loans, provisions 
similar to those contained in other Dominion Constitutions may be embodied in the 
Indian constitutions ; (3) the Federation disapproves of the safeguards proposed at 
the Hound Table Conference v<‘Hting power in the Governor-General to over-ride the 
Finance Minister in the matter of exchange, currency, borrowing and budgetary 
arrangements, and is of opinion that the necessary safeguards in this behalf for the 
transitional period may be secured by the creation, if necessary, of a statutory 
Financial Council till a Reserve Bank is established ; (4) the Federation regrets the 
policy pursued by the Government of India regarding exchange, resulting in 
frittering away the gold resources of the country ns calculated inddinitely to post- 
pone the estal.*>lishment of a Reserve Bank. 

(e) Regarding trading rights, the Federation is unable to accept the proposal 
embodied in Chaise 14 of the Minorities Committee report unless it is mnae clear 
that the future Government of India will have complete freedom to take measure 
for the promotion of basic trades and industries, 

(f) On the miestion of public debts, whilst the Federation unreservedly denounces 
all suggestions tor rtimdiation of India's public debt bv any future Government of 
India, it is of opinion that in view of the various financial obligations imposed 
hitherto on India an impartial and independent tribunal be appointed to investigate 
and decide on the nature and extent of adjustment between Britain and India on 
the eve of the transference of power from the British Farliament to a responsible 
India Government. 

(g) Regarding provincial constitution, while the Federation generally approves of 
the 8u.)- Committee Rejxirt thereon, it strongly opposes the conferment of special 
powers, both legislative and financial, to the Governor except that he may have 
emergency t)ower to deal with serious disturbance of the peace. The proposal to 
establish a second chamb(?r in certain provinces, in the opinion of the Federation, if 
carried out. would detract from the autonomy of the provinces and hence these two 
proposals should be reconsidered. 

The Minorities Issue 

(h) Regarding the minorities problem, the Federation accepted the following 
resolution after amendment. Before the aracudmeut, clause I read as follows : 
“Separate electorates should be done away with or in the alternative, they should 
not bo maintained beyond a fixed term of years.’' This clause W'as amended and 
finally passed as follows : 

“separate electorates should be done away with and they should bo replaced by 
joint electorates with reservation of seats for minorities, (b) There should not be 
a statutory fixation of the majority, (c) The position of all important minorities 
should be equitably considered in the determination of weightage. (d) There 
should be no statutory recognition of communal representation in the the All-India, 
Provincial, or Executive services, but by convention fair and adequate representation 
should be secured for the various communities consistently with the consideration of 
efficiency qualifications, (e) All necessary reasonable and practicable guarantees 
should be given to all communities regarding religion, culture,* language and special 
laws. 

When the resolution ou the Minorities Problem w^as taken up, a lively yet 
instructive debate ensued evoking ‘most eloauent speeches from two different an- 
gles of vision, old veteran Liberal leaders like Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Sir 
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CowaBjee Jehaiifcir (Junior) ranged on one side and young Libernlfl strong numeri- 
cally, opposing them vehemently on the question of joint versus separate electorates. 

Sir Chimanlal was the protagonist of a compromise resolution which though 
it favoured the abolition of separate electorates accepted them for a fixed period 
in order to placate that section of Muslims who unflinchingly demanded separate 
electorates. 

Sir Chimanlal in the course of an eloquent plea for the acceptanc-e of the reso- 
lution, said he fully realised both from the democratic point of view as well as in 
the Muslims interests that continuation of separate electoiates was abominable ‘but he 
said he could not overlook the fact that a large section of Muslims, whether, right 
or wrong, still clung to separate electorates. If they were not placate<l, they would 
be a handle to the reactionaries at the London Conference to retard progress. He 
added that even if Indian delegates to the Kound Table CJonference siicceedtid in 
compelling the Governnietjt to concede them all their demands, the ne^v constitution 
would not be worth twenty-four hours’ purchase if a large section of Muslims 
remained discontented. He therefore urged that they should aecept his resolution, 
so that they could win over Muslims ana present a united front at I he Conference. 

Eao Bahadur Kale moved an amendment omitting the continuation of separate 
electorates altogether, and substituting in their place joint electorates with reserva- 
tion of seats for the minorities. 

The mover of the amendment opposed the resolution and he was supported by 
Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar, and several other young Liberals. The burden of their 
speeches \'as that they as Liberals should stick to their principles, and never yi<‘ld 
to reactionaries for the .sake of compromise on such an important question. 

The vehement appeal made by the young Liberals went home, with the result 
that the amendment w'as carried by an overwhelming majority. 

No Confidence In Central Legislatfri: 

The followijig resolutions were also passed : 

‘The Federation favours the preventing of vexatious motions of “no-confidence" 
in the Central Legislature and the securing of the stability of the executive by 
means of reasonable provisions. It recommends particularly that the procedure 
obtaining at present in India and in certain other countries sliould be adopted for 
the future constitution. 

Members belonging to the Stat(^ except Ministers, ^should have no right of 
speech or vote on motions of “no-confidence' arising out of matters, afiecting only 
British India. 

(2) There should be no nomination of British Indian representatives and the 
Slate^ should allow their representatives to be chosen by some form of election 
which should after a fixed transitional period, be uniform with the system obtain- 
ing in British India, although in the beginning all of them may not be electtjd. 

(3) The provinces shall return their representatives to the iow'er House ward 
by direct election. 

(4) The Federation is of opinion that in the popular chamber, the distribution 
of seats should he made strictly on the basis of population. 

Administration In The States 

Regarding administration in the States, the following resolution moved from the 
chair was passed : 

The Federation while recognising the need for the maintenance of internal 
autonomy and the sovereignty of the States, hopes and trusts that the rulers of the 
States will seriously consider the desirability of gradually making their administra- 
tion approximate to the system of administration in British India. 

Civil Service And Governorship 

-f strongly of opinion that no member of the permanent 

indian Civil Service be hereafter appointea as Governor of any province. 

Future of Burma 

.9.4 question of Burma the following resolution moved from the chair was 
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The Federation is of the opinion that the Secretary of State’s declaration in 
Parliament on the “separation” of Burma from India was premature as the Round 
Table Conference had left the question open for further consideration. The F^era- 
tion urees that this question should be decided on its merits after the fullest oppor- 
tunity had been fi;iven to that section of opinion in Burma which is opposed to 
such separation to state its case. 

Recruitment to the Services 

Regarding the ServieeSj the following resolution was passed : “The Federation 
is of opinion that the Indian Judical Services should be recruited entirely from the 
members of the bar and that the members of the Indian Civil Service should not 
be eligible for the same ; that the Provincial Governments should have freedom in 
respect of the recruitment to their Medical Services, and that their control over the 
police in their respective provinces, both legislative and administrative, should not 
be less complete than over any other departments. 

Franchise Question 

Regarding franchise, the Fedi^ration approved of the extension of franchise for 
men and women alike, and strongly supports the recommendation of the franchise 
sub-committee. 

Elf.vation of Depressed Classes 

The following resolution regarding the depressed classes was moved from the 
chair and carried : “The Federation has the strongest sympathy with the most 
legitimate and laudable aspirations of the class call^ depressed to ameliorate their 
condition in all spheres of national life and heartily commends all suitable measures 
for achieving tbit, end.” 

Election of Secretaries 

Sir Cowasjee Jehangir (junior) and Mr. D. G. Dalvi were elected Honorary 
Hecretaries of the Federation until the next session which, it was decided shouid 
be held at Calcutta. 
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ALL INDIA DEPRESSED CLASSES CONFERENCE 


QURQA0N—31st, OCTOBER 1931 

The following is the text of the presidentisl address delivered by Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Rajah at the 9th. session of the All India Depressed (Masses (,-onference held 
at Gurgaon, Punjab on the dht. October 1931 

I thank you heartily for the honour you have done me in asking me to pre- 
side over the deliberations of the 9th. All-India Depressed Classes Conference. I am 
glad to be in your rnidst once again afid words fail me to express adcLpiatcly my grati- 
tude and appreciation of the great welcome you have given rre to-day At the same 
time 1 should confess I do not regard it as nicrely an honour. I regard it also as a 
duty. When your invitation came to me to preside over this Conferi'nce. J felt it 
was ray bounden duty to accept the invitation and to use the opportunity for 
rendering some service to the community to which we all belong. To-day I propose 
to discuss some of the important problems which are engaging the attention of our 
people, the Round Table Conference, Dominion Status, the System of Representa- 
tion, the Franchise and the Service. 

Our first duty to-day is to offer our most cordial and respectful welcome to Their 
Excellencies Lord and Lady Wdlingdoii. Though Jlis Excellency liord Willingdon 
assumed charge of the responsibilities of his high office at a most critical juncture, yet 
we the Depressed Classes of India wish His Excellency a most succosful and a happy 
career in India, and as loyal and law-abiding citizens assure llis Excellcin y (utr hearty 
and unreserved co-operation in his arduous task to make his admiui'^t ration a glorious 
success. His Excellency Ijord Willingdon has been a true friend of the Di^presstd 
Classes. His Excellency was the first to appoint a memlxT of the Depressed (.'lasses 
to a Provincial Legislature. His Excellency was the first to create a Special Depart- 
ment in the Presidency of Madras for the protection of the interests ot the Depress- 
ed Classes. In Lord Willingdon we have a sympathetic Vic(u-oy who knows only 
too well how real our grievances are and it only we r(^pre^pnt our casLi to him, J am 
sure His Excellency will hoc that our intercHts are not ignored or sacrificed in the 
disposition and distribution of powers coming in the wake of reconstit uted (loveru- 
meiit of India. We th(3 Dep^es^ed Classes of India hope and trust that during 
His Excellency Lord Willingdon’s term of office our claims wdll be fully rccognisea, 
our demands will be readily met and our wrongs will be promptly righled. 

The most important topic of the day is the Round Table Conference. Wo wish 
the Conference all success. In this most important Conference, I am sorry to say 
that in spite of repeated representations to the Government, the Government 
thought it wise to give us only two seats out of about 80 Indian Delegates. Gut 
of a population of (as per census of 1921) 246 millions the Hindus number 103, 
Muslims 59, Si^ 2 and Indian Christians 2 millions. Out of the Hindu popula- 
tion of 163 millions, the Depressed Classes number about 50 millions. Tuns the 
Depressed Classes comprise 20% of the population of Rritish India and 30% of the 
Hindu population. The Representation given to us on the R. T. C. is only 2 out 
of about iu the words of Sir Isaac Foot, M. P. “there are only two representa- 
tives for the great mass of people w’ho form the Depressed Classes.” I do uot know 
what the guiding policy of our Government is with regard to those nominations. 
With due respect, 1 say that Government must change tiheir policy in order to 
inspire confidence in the Depressed Classes. Unless Government change their 
policy towards the Depressed Classes, and try to meet their legitimate aspiratioos, 

1 am afraid they will alienate the regard and respect .of a very large section of the 
population of the country and drive a loyal and law-abiding section into the 
channel of discontent with results detrimental both to themselves and to the 
Government. I sincerely hope the Government will become wiser and more re- 
sponsible to our demands, the demands of those who have been with them through 
thick aud thin and that they will at least from now try to translate their sympathy 
towards us into action. The representation given to us on theB. T. C. is most 
inadequate and require the attention of the Government immediately. 
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Coming to the question of Constitutional changes let me tell our friends that 
we are not in any way opposed to Constitutional advance for our Country. We 
are for Responsible Self-Government. We arc for Dominion Status. We are also for 
Federal System of Government for India. But certainly we are not for that kind of 
Government whieh if given will only benefit the intelligentsia and will not enable the 
Depressed Classes who form one-fifth of the population of the country to participate 
in it with equal benefit. 

Let me tell you that political development is only a vehicle for human life and 
human progress : and its function is to provide a nation with means for bringing 
new hope and for increasing the happiness of the people ; for, liberty, unless human 
brotherhood follows in its steps, may easily become an intolerable tyranny. We have 
had enough of (yratjny exercised under the influence of class-pride and organised 
economic selfishness and with the sanction of hoary custom and of hereditary 
religious authority. IW us not have one more tyranny exercised through statute 
and polities ad<lcd to the list. 

Need I say that the so-called High C-astc Indians have been very often profuse 
in their lip sympathy for us. We have heard them say “Arc not these Untouch- 
ables our count ryme.fi, bone, of our bone and flesh of our flesh.’’ Beyond this they 
have not raised their liltle fing(3r to remove this blot of Untoiiehability on Hinduism 
but at the same tjtn<^ they have been treating us as worse than beasts. You know 
that even to this day the Depressed Classes are not allowed access into the King’s 
highway ; th«'y are not alloAved to take water from public waterways and springs, 
th(?y are not allowed to educate their children in public schools ; they are not 
allowed to tak<' rest in ptiblie rest-houses or choultries^ they arc not allowed into 
Hindu temples even for worship ; they are not allowed to take part in Hindu 
eeremoni(.‘s ; tiny are not allowed to read the Hindu Bcripturcs ; they arc not 
allowed to Imry the dead in the Hindu cemetry and it is said that they have no 
place in tin* Hindu-heaven. Still the Depressed Glasses are termed as Hindus and 
they are labi'lled as such. We are a separate community though we are labelled 
as Hindus. 

We sec lot of misrepresentation being carried on in Ijondon, Mr. Gandhi is 
reported to have said at the Round Table Conference that the Congress has been 
taking care of the Uniouchal)les from the beginning and “the Congress had always 
stood and still stood for the removal of ITntouchability,” and “that the Congress 
has always ehampiotu'd th(‘ eaiiso of the Untouchables. ’ I now say that these state- 
ments are all untrue. 

The Indian National Congress had been functioning fo^ over 46 years. About 
ten years ago they adopted a Resolution for the Removal of Untouchabilitv and a 

few years later Mr. Gandhi included the item of the Removal of Untouchability in 

the programme of the Congress along with Prohibition and Khadder. I would like 
to ask Mr. Gandhi if he an»l his followers have devoted one hundredth as much 
attention to tht^ Kemovnl of Untouchability as to the promotion of Khadder though 
many of them know that Khadder is a poor economic proposition by the side of 
mill made cloth. Khadder is no doubt immediately useful for wresting power from 

the British people, whereas the Removal of Untouchability is not useful for such 

a purpose, though it is even more useful and more permanently useful for establish- 
ing Self-Government in this Country, 

If Mr. Gandhi reiilly cared more for Swaraj than for power being transferred to 
the hands of favoured classes in the Country, he would have placed the Removal 
of Untouchability in the fore-front not merely of the programme of the Congress 
but of the activities of the Congress Committees and workers, for Mr. Gandhi 
himself had said on more than one occasion that “sooner this ban of Untouch- 
ability is removed, the nearer will India be to the goal of complete Dominion 
Govornmciu” and “without this removal India will gain Swaraj only to lose it the 
next month,” and “it is a Reform not to follow Swaraj but to precede it.” For 
Khadder, you all know there is the All-India Spinners’ Association with its endless 
funds and numerous workers and roaring business but where are the workers for 
Removal of Untouchability ? Where are the Congress Missionaries of Social Equality 
and Social Justice ? Might I ask, has the Congress any Social Reform programme ? 
These arc all a shop window presentation of Hindu Society to impress foreign 
observers. But actually there is nothing said and nothing done for laying tne 
social foundation for Swarai. 

Why does not Mr. Ganahi direct his energies to remove the oppressive features 
in our Social structure, and in particular to remove the canker oi Untouchability 
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before he makes any furth^ attempt for Swaraj, since he himself had wisely admitt- 
ed on more than one occasion that this Reform should precede Swaraj. 

1 have often wondered what mighty results would have been achieved if a man 
of the character and power of Mr. Gandhi had undertaken a real crusade against 
untouchability. You are all aware of his memorable march on Dandi by which he 
started his Salt Satyagraha. Just imagine that same leader of men commencing in 
that same heroic manner a march on some of these Ancient Temples where the un- 
touchables are kept from the worship of God by threat of prosecution. I regret 
that such an idea had never dawned upon him. Some of those who begin to seek 
for causes and reasons may say that such a crusade would have lacked the theatri- 
cality of the march on Dandi or that for actual results it would have been a task 
marked for failure. But even as a failure it would have been one such failure that 
history would have loved to treasure. But with such a man and for such a cause 
I would not foresee failure or could it be that even as common mortals ‘^Mahatma’' 
did not want to espouse a cause which would have ensured for him the scorn and 
hatred of the orthodox hindu race which would have even lead him to a martyr's 
death. But the nobility of the cause would deserve the sacrifice. 

As I have said on more than one occasion, we welcome Constitutional Reforms 
which will enlarge the powers of the Councils and give the i^eople greater voice in 
the Government of the Country. But before such powers are given we must be 
sure that they will not be used to strengthen the hands of our oppressors, so that 
they may oppress us more and that we are not placed in a position of helpless im- 
potency from which there is no escape except in revolt ana rebellion, ft is all 
very well to say “let us get Swaraj or Dominion Status first and then we shall 
settle our differences and redress the wrongs of the Depressed Classes." This is 
the language of the Bania or Bazaar-man who sells mangoes and says that his man- 
goes are very sweet and if the buyer finds them sour on eating tln ir- he will pay 
back the nooney. I tell you money once parted with never comes back and Swaraj 
once obtained is never withdrawn and the poor people who sufter under Swaraj 
will have to put up with their lot and bite their lips for not having foreseen the 
consequences and for having been silent and passive before Swaraj was granted. 

Mr. Gandhi was always demanding a change of heart in the British Government. 
Is it not our duty now to seek for some sign of change of heart in the Hindu 
Majority Community towards the Depressed Classes ? 1 see no sign of such change 

Mr. Gandhi only thinks of the Muslims and the Sikhs,., He thinks that if the 
Hindu-Muslim problem is settled evc^thing is over. I say he is entirely mistaken. 
Does he think that the cause of the Depressed Classes is less just than that of the 
Muslims and Sikhs ? By all means let the Hindus and Muslims come to an ami- 
cable settlement. But what about the tyrannies practised by the Hindus on the 
Deceased Classes ? 

The grievances of the Depressed Classes arc more real than the grievances of the 
Muslims and Sikhs can ever be and yet J am sorry to say Mr. Gandhi is contented 
to leave the wrongs of the Depresscid Classes unredressed. The Hindu-Muslim pro- 
bfona, as you all know, belongs only to the Punjab and Bengal, whereas the Depress- 
ed Classes problem exists throughout India. The Sikh problem is a problem confined 
only to the Punjab whereas the problem of the Depressed Classes is an All-India pro- 
blem. The population of the Sikhs is only abou^ 2 millions. The population of the 
Muslims is about 60 millions and the population of the Depressed Classes is about 50 
millions, second large Minority Community next to Muslims. Moreover, the Mus- 
lims and the Sikhs do not surfer from any civic disability, whereas we do. Our 
problem is graver than any other Minority Community in India. If, at all, any 
community deserves safe-guards it is we. The Depressed Classes require greater 
and stronger safe*guards. Yet Mr. Gandhi, who is believed to be an all-round re- 
former* I am painra to say, is reported to have said at the Round Table Conference 
that he would resist at the risk of his life any Special Representation being granted 
to the Depr^sed Classes. But he would be willing to give Special Representation 
to the Muslims and the Sikhs. Mr. Gandhi would not give us what we want. We 
want Separate Electorates for our community as a temporary measure. But he 
wants to force into our unwilling throats Joint Electorates. Mr. Gandhi evidently 
pidfcs” our woes, “the toad beneath the harrow knows where each tooth point 

As a man, Mr. (Widhi is a gentleman, a good, kind-hearted, sympathetic man. 
As a man, he has very few rivals, a great man indeed. At present he is a man 
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honoured by the whole world, by all clauses and communities. I have a great 
regard for him. As a politician, we should view him in a quite different light. As 
a politician, he cannot be a friend of the Depressed Classes. In the Bound Table 
Conference, he is there as Mr. Gandhi the fioliticinn. head of the political party the 
Indian National Conpess. He is there as the Advocate of the Congress, and not 
as the Advocate of the Indians. As a member of the Working Committee of the 
Congress, his bands are tiwl and he dare not go against the decisions of the 
Committee, though as a man he may rightly differ from the. Congress in its laiasex 
fare attitude towards the Removal of Untouchability. All I wish to say to-day is, 
beware of Mr. Gandhi the polbician. 

I have absolutely no quarrel with Mr. Gandhi and I implore you not to have 
anything to do with Mr. Gamlhi Leave Mr Gandhi alone. In this connection I 
wish to congratulate my friend Dr. Amb(xlkar on his bold stand at the Round 
Table Conference when he di.^rnanded Henarate Electorates for the Depressed Classes. 
Though Dr. Ambc^dkar is individually wedded to the system of Joint Electorates 
with Reservation of seats coupled with Adult Franchise, he in obedience to the 
demands of the Depressed Classes advocated in unequivocal language the system of 
Separate Electorates for them. 1 also take this occasion to thank all those 
Depressed Classes Associations throughout India that sent cables to London 
strengthening the hands of Dr. Ambedkar as against Mr. Gandhi. There were also 
a few cables one from Benares, one from Delhi, one from Ahmedabad and two from 
Bombay repudiating the representative character of Dr. Aml)edkar to represent the 
Depressed Classes and supporting Mr. Gandhi. We all know what the cables are 
ana how they are manufa(‘tur(?d. These cables remind me of that bogus telegram 
manufactured by the Madras Congress Ijcadcrs during the Statutory Commission 
debate in the Indijin Legislative Assembly on the 18th of February 1928 repudiating 
my representative character to represent the Depressed Classes of the Madras 
Presidency in the Legislative Assembly. The Madras Congress Ijcaders in the 
Assembly then made my esteem' d friend Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya a tool in 
their hands and made him to read that telegram during the debate. Poor Mr. 
Malaviya mistaking it as a genuine one read it during the debate. When he came to 
know of the bogus nature of the telegram he came and apologised to me. Whatever 
his political views arc, I have very great regard for him, for he is a perfect gentle- 
man. Bo much for that. 

In consideration of our Separate Interest, our Numerical Strength, our Political 
Importance and our Undoubted Disabilities we press our right as a distinct 
community to Elective Representation on the Lt'gislatures, by means of Separate 
Electorates. Wc need hardly sny that we want Separate Electorates for our 
Community. Our men clwtcd directly by us can alone communicate faithfully to 
Government our thoughts and feelings, our grievances and suggestions for our 
improvement. 

Our sorrows are too deep-seated to be expressed by others. Besides S^arate 
Electorates arc Political Schools for txiiicnting the Community in the effective 
exercise of the franchise and effective critici m of the actions of its representatives. 
The peculiar fiosition of the Depressed Classes to-day demands that their interests 
have to lie protected against the Hindu co-religionists. In a Joint Electorate where 
the voters were actuated by common interests division will follow opinions about 
the merits of the issues involved ; and where conflict of interests is involod the 
voting will go by interests, and it is clear that minority interests will never succeed 
in getting representation. In the Joint Electorates the proportion of Depressed 
Class voters would be small and Ihe candidates who would fill the Rt^served Beats 
would in reality be the nominees of the majority of the Electors. The Consti- 
tuencies being predominantly Caste-Hindu no one could hope to get elected who 
did not pander to or at least respect Caste prejudice. A Depressed Class menaber 
elected on the strength of the Caste-Hindu votes would not be beholden to his 
Community. There is thus the danger of the seat being occupied by the dummies 
of the so-called higher castes. Where he is afforded the protection of Separate 
Ele<^;torate this danger disappears. 

For the successful working of Responsible Self-Government the contentment of 
all classes is very essential. It would be only wise to grant the community its 
desire, without forcing into its throats what it does not want. The moment our 
confidence in the sense of equity, justice and fairplay on the part of the Caste- 
Hindus grows and our Buspicions of majority manipulation vanishes to such an 
extent as would render Separate Electorates unnecesBai^ we will not hesitate to go in 
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for Joint Electorates with Reservation of seats. The representatives of the Depres- 
sed ClasBCB waited in deputations and gave evidence before the Indian Btatutory 
CoinmiBsion. Out of the H7 aBBOciationa that placed before the CommiBsion thoir 
considered opinion, B5 demanded Heparate Electorates, one favoured Joint Electora- 
tes with Adult Suffrage and Reservation of seats and the other wanted Nominations. 

It will not be out of place for me to mention here that in the Minority Report 
of the Reforms Enquiry Committee signed by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Sir P. fe. 
Sivaswamy Iyer, Mr. M. A. Jinnah and Dr. R. P. Paranjpye, these members sug- 
gest, “that for the next few years Special Constituencies might be formed for them 
(Depressed Classes) and in the Nehru Re|X)rt the authors while admitting that the 
Ilindus are chiefly responsible for this suppression of a large class ’ admit also that 
the only way to secure representation to the Depressed (Masses is either by Nomina- 
tion or by 8(‘parate Electorates, and after admitting this and rejecting Nomination 
they deliberately refused to accept Separate Electorates. If there arc only IW'O alter- 
natives open statesmanship demands to choose the lessiu' evil but rejecting both is 
ignoring the problem and not solving it. Might I add here that the President of 
the Tamil Nadu Congress also is in favour of Separate Electorates for us ? 

It may be taken for granted that hereafter the door of Nomination for ent«’ring* 
Councils will be closed and closed for ever. It is best that it should be so. dhe 
next stage in the evolution of the political consciousness of our C'ommiinity can be 
reached only through Separate Electorates. 1 am glad that over this point the 
Depressed Classes throughout the length and breath of the Country are of one 

mind. , , r • i i 

Now what should be our action. It will not do for us to stand aloof and look 
at the controversy between (he Hindus and the Muslims as it did not (‘oneern us. 
We should join haials with other communities like the Muslims. Anglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and lodge our protest against a Joint Electorate which while it 
sooths dreams of a National Unilv where no unity exists, is sure to be used by a 
Communally Minded but Nationafly Speaking Hindu Majority for securing political 
power with* which they could ojipress weak and backward minorities. 

In this connection, on behalf of the Depressed ( lasst's, I wish to offer our thanks 
to 8ir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. B. S. Mooiijee, Sir A. P. I’atro, Sir Henry Gidney, 
Dewan Bahadur A. Ramaswamy Mudaliar, Dewan Bahadur M. Ramchandra Rao and 
Rao Bahadur A. T. Panniraelvain for supporting Dr. Ambedkar in his demands for 
Separate Electorates for us. 

As for the Number of representatives in the Councils, the least that should in 
justice to the community be granted is Representation Pro]>ortionate to our pomi- 
tion. I would even suggest that we should demand a little more than this so that 
we may have a sutficiant number in the Councils to protect our interes. 

We should also urge that the Deiircssed Classes should have their interests safe- 
guarded by the inclusion of a member of the Community in the Cabinet of the 
Provinces, as well as in the Viceroys’ Executive Council, on the same basis of 
qualifications as laid down for members of any other Minority Community like the 
Muslims. 

Coming to the question of Franchise. let me tell you that w'C are for adult 
franchise as the ultimate goal. But we are conscious of the fact that it 
is not practicable at the present day. I sec Mr. Gandhi too is of the 
same opinion. y( 3 t he opposes the grant of Separate Electorates to us. In 
onr opinion, the present Franchise qualifications should be lowered and the present 
Electorates thoiild be doubled immediately. The process of enlarging the Electora- 
tes must be carried on from time to time till it ultimately embraces the whole 
Adult population both males and females. In such enlargement where property 
qualification is introduced however low it may be, we should insist so as to bring 
on the Elector’s list, not only those who possesB property quajification, whose 
number in our poverty-stricken community must necessarily be limited, but also 
persons who may not possess property but may possess education of some sort 
(Primary School Leaving Certificate). In this connection I ana in agreement with 
the proposal of the Indian Statutory Commission that instructions should be given 
to the franchise Commission to devise such qualification as w’ould secure the same 
proportion of voters to the population in different communities. 

It is of utmost importance that there should be at least a member of the Depressed 
Classes on the Franchise Commission which is to be constituted. 

The position of out Community in regard to Public Services calls for immediate 
remedies. In spite of Section 96 of the Government of India Act that no person 
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flhalt be disabled from holding any office under the Crown by reason of his reli< 
pion, birth, descent, colour or any of them the claims of the Depressed Classes have 
been completely ignored by the Government in regard to Public Services, though 
the Government concede the policy of Minority Representation in Public Services. 
Efficiency no doubt cannot bo overlooked. But to admit the claims of Social pre- 
judice is down right reactionism. In this connection 1 should like to invite the 
attention of the Government to the evidence recorded the Simon Commission 
contained in the Indian Statutory Commission Report Vols. 15, 16, and 17 wherein 
they will find that in the Provinces of Bombay, Punjab, Bengal, United Provinces 
and Assam the members of the Depressed Classes are not taken into the Police 
Department on account of Untouchability. Adequate percentage of Government 
appointments both in the Superior and Sunordinate grades should be reserved for 
the members of the community and that the minimum qualification r^uirod under 
the Public Services Notifications should be considered sufficient. While our present 
position entitles us in the intiTcsts of the country to preferential treatment, even 
when possessing the necessary qualifications our claims have betMi overlooked because 
of the superstition of Untouchability. The fact ihat Social prejudice exists should 
not serve as an excuse for brushing aside our claims. Efficiency is no doubt nece- 
ssary but to admit the operations of Social prejudice in recognising efficiency is un- 
just and unrighteous. i hope the Government will not commit this wrong any 
longer but would see. as a matter of policy and justice, to the recruitment of Depress- 
ed 1 Masses in all branches of Administration both in the Superior and Subordinate 
grades. 

The Public Services Commission with the Central Government as also with the 
various Provincial Governments must take these factors into consideration in their 
task of reerniting to the various Services. The Public Services Commissions them- 
selves must contain members of the Depressed C’lasses who could see that the claims 
of the community are properly safe-guarded. 

Above all it is of utmost importance that there should be declaration of Funda- 
mental Rights embodied in the Constitution of India for giving the Depressed Class- 
es equal citizen rights. 

Whatever may nappen, it is our duty to be awake and to be up and doing. It 
has been said that external vigilance is the price of liberty. It may be added that 
external activity is a condition of progress. People may say we are reactionaries. We 
are not. We are fighting for frecuom. There are two Kinds of freedom, freedom 
from external trammels and freedom from internal restrictions which say, “thus far 
shalt thon go and no further,’' and this is what the political leaders say. We are 
not going to be frightened. VVe should stand up for our rights and obtain internal 
frcecunn for our country. In fighting our cause we are fighting the cause of all 
Minority Communities.* If other communities are wise they will not only support 
our cause at this juncture but join hands with us, recognising with us their rise or 
fall. 

In conclusion I thank you for the patient hearing you gave me and wish the 
Conference all success. Though things are bad enough at present, it should 
be remembered they were worse some time ago. That they have improved 
somewhat is due to the awakened coiisciousneBs on our part. That they 
are .not better is due to want of union amongt us. If you want them to be 
better in the future, you should be awake and united. T>et not jealousies divide 
us into parties and sections and make us an easy prey to those who would like us 
to sleep as we have been slet^ping for ages and to be under their control. Let us 
become alive to the dangers of the situation and act wisely and unselfishly in the 
interests of the community. In doing so, we shall not go against the interests of 
the country as a w'hole. 



THE ALL INDIA CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE 


P00KA--28TH. DECEMBER 1931 

The seventeenth annual conference of the All-India Christians met on the 28th. 
December at the Empire Cinema, Poona, Mr. Jordan, Principal of the Parker IliKh 
School, Moradabad presiding. 

Jn the course of his address the President said that though there were elements 
in the Indian political situation to cause anxiety, true cure for the troubles of 
India lay in the speedy completion of the work of the Round Table Conference. An 
All-India Federation with responsibility at the Centro and Provincial Autonomy 
had been accepted by both the houses of Parliament and endorsed bv leaders like 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, and Mr. Jayakar. He advised the members of his commu- 
nity to cultivate more friendly relations with their Hindu, Moslem and other 
brethren and. should trouble arise, they must side with law and order. He considered 
♦^Uat it was essential that the youth of their community should be trained to know 
and appreciate Indian culture and civilisation and that their schools should in- 
inculcatc spirit of nationalism among pupils. 

Resolutions were passed thanking the Indian Christian Delegates to the Round 
Table Conference for their work. The Conference endorsed the Indian Marriage 
Act and expressed opinion that the couples marrying under it must abide by its 
provisions. 

Next day, the 2%th. December, the following resolution was moved by Mr. 
Ualliaram from U. P. 

This Conference qegrets that at this time of the return of National leaders and 
especially of Mahatma Gandhi to the country, when every step should have been 
taken to create a peaceful atmosphere. Pandit Jawaharlal should have been arrested. 
The Conference, therefore, urges on the Government the necessity of releasing Pun- 
dit Jawaharlal and other members of the All-India Working Committee of the Na- 
tional Congress with a view to secure for them the unhaqipered opportunity and 
calmness of mind for determining the future political course. 

The resolution raised a heated debate but in the end it was finally passed. 

Another resolution which created an interesting debate was moved by Mr. Rallia- 
ram. The resolutian asked the Congress not to launch Civil Disobedience move- 
ment and made a mention about the successful working of the Conference. Rao 
Baheb Salvi from Nagpur objected to the words ‘successful working of Conference’ 
and requested the mover to drop those words which the mover accepted and the 
final form of the resolution adopted by the Conference runs as follows : — 

“This Conference hopes that the Congress will not pursue the no-rent campaign or 
other method of non -cooperation till the Conference method has had a full trial?’ 

The next resolution passed stated that the present military strength is entirely 
out of proportion to the Indian need and further demanded substantial reduction 
in the military budget at an early date and asked the Government to hasten India- 
nisation of Army in India. 

Another resolution passed stated that the salaries of Government officials are ex- 
cessive and demanded that the scale of such higher salaries should be reduced in 
order to make them proportionate with the economic condition of the country. 

Withdraw Repressivjs Measures 

The last resolution which was passed after some heated debate condemned anar- 
chy and declared that terrorism cannot be met with counter-terrorism and further 
appealed to the Government to withdraw oppressive measures. 

With the Presidents concluding remarks the session came to a close. 



THE EUROPEAN ASSOCIATION DINNER 

CALC UTTA^SOTH. DECEMBER 19SI 

The aunual dinner of the European ABHOciation was held at Calcutta on the 
:iOth, December Then* wan a very large and distinguished gathering present in 

which Their Excellencies the Viceroy and Countess of Willingdon, Sir Stanley and 
Hon. Lady Jackson, Sir Philip Chetwode and Lady Chetwoda Vice-Admiral Fuller- 
ton, the hon. Sir B. L. Mittc^r, all Bengal Cabinet Ministers and V^'iscount Kattendeu 
were the chief guests. 

The occasion was specially important as not only was the Viceroy expected to 
deal with the pr<*sent political situation, but also ^fr. Villiers, President of the Asso- 
ciation, oullintHl a definite s<-hcme connected with India’s future progress on the 
basis of seeking a solution to all problems, including the communal question, pro- 
vincially. 

Mr. VillieFt Speech 

In proposing the toast of the most distinguished gathering. Mr. Villiers mention- 
ed the fact that the European AsHOciaiion is on the eve of entering the fiftieth year 
of its life. So it was not inappropriate to give a special thought and pay a special 
homage to the memory (if our founder, the lute Mr. J. J. Keswick. 

He then outlined brielly the events in the stormy days of the Ilbert Bill when the 
European Association was founded for the purpost* of defending the integrity of the 
personal rights and liberties of the Briti.sh. The A.s80ciation still holds this purpose 
in the forefront of its policy “since on the maintenance of these rights largely de- 
pends the connection of the British non-official and mercantile community in ludia ; 
and, if th(! importance of this connection has been necessary for the development of 
a greattT India in the past, it will be an even greater necessity in the future when 
there w'ill fall more and more upon our sbouIderH the additional task of playing our 
part in tht* political arena and of helping India along the road to her destiny and 
will in the long run make for a sounder and more speedy evolution of that ev'cn- 
tually self-governing India to which so many Indians and even some Europeans 
would unduly and unsafely hasten the way.’ 

Mr. Villiers then proceeded to enunciate the Association’s policy when considered 
in the light of the recent White Taper : 

“First of all, >vc stand for the progresaive realisation of self-government in India. 

I repeat ihis with deliberation since there are those who profess to find our present 
attitude towards the rc-establishmeut — ruthlessly if need be — of law and order incon- 
sistent w’ith the maintenance of this ideal. There is of course no inconsistency at 
all. We have maintained throughout, and have lately roatfirmed, that we arc oppos- 
<*d to any advance whatsoever in self-government where organised defiance of the 
law is still the order of the day. So far indi*ed from one being intolerant of the 
other, we look upon the cessation of organised lawlessness as being a condition which 
must be satisfied before any further advance can be granted and our anxiety for the 
former is the measure of our desire for the latter. 

There will be those who will remind me that last year we were loyal to the policy 
of lenience and toleration in face of many clear warnings that this policy was being 
carried to extreme lengths. This is true, but we did so, hoping against hope, that 
there might arise in India a body of public opinion, strong enough to put an end 
to this barren creed of non-co-operation. But always was that loyalty given with 
the full realisation that in the event of these hopes being unfulfilled, sterner measur- 
es would have to be adopted. It would seem that that time is now upon us and iu the 
carrying out of your unpleasant task, Sir, we tender you our sympathy and loyalty, 
realising that while justice may be tempered with mercy, justice is also due to those 
millions of our fellow subjects who, I am convinced, ask nothing better than to be 
allowed to live peacefully and loyally under His Majesty’s Government. 

Secondly, I would remind these critics that no matter what form of Govern- 
ment is set up in this country, it will be the first necessity of any such government 
to see that the laws are observed and order maintained. We are, therefore, as con- 
sistent as we are genuine in our maintenance of this ideal, and for its evolution and 
attainment, we promise our full and unwavering support. 

42 
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But the support to be of any value must be sincere and it would be dishonest 
of me were I not to tell you, Sir, in front of this audience to-night, that the political 
creed of the British in India is rooted dc'cply and resolutely in certain conditions 
without which it can see neither reason for confidence nor the use of co-operation, 
for it is of the very nature of things that the co-operation to be of any use must 
carry with it faith in the work for which that co-operation is sought and we hold 
that there are certain fundamental conditions, the noji -observance of which will des- 
tory that faith to such an extent as to render our co-operation of no avail. In a 
word, we definitely dissociate ourselves from thost? who would build the roof before 
the foundations have been laid and further we ask to be satisfied that these founda- 
tions are as sound as in the given circumstances the wit of man can devise. 

A word then on the question of those foundations. At the conference represent- 
ed by delegates from 17 of our branches at which this amongst other questions was 
carefully considered, wc reaffirmed our former view that the communal question 
must be settled voluntarily and not by imposition and by the w^ord “must” we mean 
if success is to be the fruit of that settlement although of course after a certain 
period and in certain provinces, an imposed form of settlement may bic^ome inevita- 
ble. Secondly, we hold that provincial autonomy should be given eficct to for a 
sufficient period to enable the outcome to be judged before anything approximating 
to full feaeral autonomy shall have taken place. 

In saying this we are not unmindful that changes will have to be made in the 
central government before provincial autonomy can be introduced, but these 
we contend should be suen only as the fact of provincial autonomy shall 
demand. 

There will of course be those who will claim fo see in this onr advocacy of 
provincial autonomy an excuse for shelving the real issue — A II- India Federation. 1 
would remind all such that before the publication of the Simon lit pc»rt, this assix*ia- 
tion had suggested a constitution for India based on the federal prinei})lc every 
month that nas passed since then makes us more certain that uc* epiing clennu'racy 
as the basis of India’s future constitution, this policy is the only oi»e and it is just 
because we ourselves realise that an ultimate self-governing federation is the real 
issue that we are so determined that its foundations shall b(^ well and truly laid. 
By all means let the architect’s plans of ultimate structure be charly dediueated 
now. By all means let the foundations be cut in such a manner as to conform to 
this acliniation, but the structure, in our opinion, must not Uo raised before the 
foundations shall have fully set and proved thenlselves capable of bearing the 
weight. 

Thirdly, wc reaffirm our maintenance of the princijile. that there shall be tolerated 
no possibility of adverse discrimination, religious, racial, commercial or otherwise, by 
any majority against any minority and that there shall remain a siiflicieiicy of the 
British element in the administration to enable the executive eficct to be given 
to these legislative changes. These are the three great juinciples by which we 
stand. 

These, surely, are the foundation stones of a successful Federal India. 

It may be held that in suggesting conditions which are difficult of attainment we 
are taking away with the left hand what wc profess to give with the right. We 
admit the difficulty of the conditions, but we definitely do not yet admit the 
impossibility of their being achieved and we suggest the following as a possible 
method by which a solution may be sought. 

We hold, as we have held throughout, that the one supreme reality in the welter 
of unreality is the facing of India’s problems on a provincial basis and we suggest 
not merely the possibility, but even the likelihood of India’s supreme problem, the 
communal one togethar with her other problem, being found capable of a solution 
on a provincial basis. We therefore hope that you may see the way to urge His 
Majesty’s Government, in addition to the three committees already appointed, to set 
up, as soon as possible, separate provincial advisory conferences for the purpose of 
se.eking a solution to the communal franchise and other major problems effecting the 
evolution of self-government within the provinces in order that agreements may be 
sought such as shall be satisfactory to a substantial majority of the major communi- 
ties and interests represented. 

Further that, if and when these agreements have been reached, you should 
recommend to His Majesty’s Government that on such a province or provinces, as 
arrive at a solution of their problems, self-government shall be conferred as soon as 
possible, always, of course, within the four walls of the federal structure to be and 
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subject to the clear realisation on their part of the responsibilities that shall exist 
between the federal government and these self-governing States. 

Regarding the provinces that will be unable to succeed in fulfilling the condition, 
we realise that it will not be a practical nroposition for these provinces to remain 
indefinitely in the position of backwara provinces and that, as such, after a 
reasonable period of time, solutions to their problems as well as a constitution, as 
the Prime Minister has suggested, may have to be imposed. But no matter how 
anxious most optimistic and advanced protagonists or Federation may be, it is 
frankly difficult to visualise how a Federation may be achieved with any substantial 
chances of success unkss the various partners forming the Federation are voluntary 
partners in th«i widest and fullest sense of the term — how, in other words, a 
Federation can be made up partly of consenting and partly of non -consenting States. 
This being the ease, we would sc3ein to be faced with the necessity of adopting one 
of two alternatives, that the achievement of the federal scheme shall be delayed 
until, by consenting to and working their own constitutions, all provinces shall be 
in a position to consent to the fedcralisation, or, failing this and as an alternative, 
that a federation shall be launched on the basis of including only such States as 
shall have thus proved their eligibility— machinery being devised for dealing 
with non-consiiiting t^tates until such time as they shall have conformed to these 
<*onditions. 

We realise that, this latter course will be fraught with immense difficulty, but 
difficulties loom aluiad \\\ which-ever direction we look and we definitely 
consider that since the difficulties cannot be avoided, it is better to face those that 
load to th(^ land of promise rather than those which we believe will lead us back 
again into wilderness. 

In making these suggestions, we have in mind three considerations. Firstly, we 
h€*lievc there are eertuin provinees which arc ripe for immediate self-government and 
we see no reason why the fulfilment of their desires should be delay(^ because of 
the possibly ba< kvvar(l teiideiieies of other provinces. Secondly, we believe that the 
granting of self-govt*rn merit in these cireiimstanees to such provinces as prove their 
eligibility will, for ever, destroy the doubts that still remain in the minds of many 
as to the integrity of England’s intentions towards India. 

It matters not whotlior there be justification for these doubts. The fact remains 
that they exist and until they are removed we shall not tap that body of would be 
co-operators which I am convinced exists in all provinces to-day. Lastly, we believe 
that the sight of and knowledge that some of the more fortunate provinces have been 
delivered safely of the child of self-government will, more than anything else, 
encourage others to divorce ilu'inselves from their sterile lover — the Congress. 

Now let me deal briefly with the problem at the centre. We realise of course 
that the changes in the Central (iovernment will have to precede the inauguration of 
self-government in the provinees. but there are two reasons why we hold that 
federal responsibilities can only be achieved after provincial autonomy shall have 
been tried out. First of all, since provincial autonomy is the foundation of the 
entire structure, these foundations must, as I have already said, be tested before 
they be asked to bear the weight of the Meral super- structure. This seems to us to 
be clear commonsense, the truth of which w’e should not hesitate clearly and 
unequivocally to declare. Secondly, if the difficulties incidental to the evolving of 
provincial autonomy are complex, far nmre complex are the difficulties and adjust- 
ments to be facetl before the Federal Government can be evolved. Tf these diffSculties 
are going to be faced honestly and their solutions neither burked nor assumed, with all 
the will and all the industry in the world, it must take time and any effort unduly 
to rush it can but meet with disaster”. 

Mr. Villiers also acknowledged, on behalf of every member of the Association, 
their consciousness of the tremendous debt they owe to the public services of 
India, never more so than to-day, a debt which is due to the Indian as well as to 
the European members thereof. ‘ We would assure them of any support that lies 
within our power to give and if at any time our influence, such as it be, can be of 
service to them, well shall look upon the rendering of such service as a very small 
part of the repayment of that debt.” . . 

In paying a tribute to Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the Countess of 
Willingdon.Mr. Villiers said that to all who have at heart the welfare of India and 
the Empire the appointment of the present Viceroy was received with ve^ social 
welcome. In Bombay, in Madras, and, more recently, in Canada, His Excellency 
played difficult parts with rare sagacity and resource most ably supported by the 
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enthuBiasm and tact of Her Excellency. “In your new high office, we are con- 
fident that again you will play your part, as you have always played it, and 
it is our earnest hope that good fortune will attend Your Excellency’s efforts to 
restore peace and tranquillity to this great country that you have been called upon 
to rule.” 

H. E. The Viceroy’s Speech 

Dealing with the present political situation, H. E. the Viceroy said 

“I have fully realised since I have been head of the Government of India the 
feelings of doubt and bewilderment that have arisen in the minds *of both officials 
and non-officials on account of the fact that they have found it difficult to under- 
stand what the policy of the Government has been during the recent months. 

The Government’s Policy 

Let there be no doubt as to our policy now. We arc determined to move on 
ns rapidly as possible with our work on the constitutional reforms and here, let 
me say, that the British Delegates will, we hope, be with us early in February and 
f trust that the committees will commence their labours shortly after that date. 
This being the case, I wish to make it perfectly clear that, w^hile non-co-operation 
or any other subversive activities will not be allowed to impede the constitutional 
programme, every measure will be taken to maintain law and order throughout 
country and to prevent any party who attempts to do so from paralysing the 
the administration, whether their activities take the form of a no-rent or no-revenue 
campaign or boycott of British goods and institutions as a political measure or 
the defiance of the laws of the country. Any measures which the Government 
may have to take will be particularly directed against organisations, which deli- 
berately attempt to create chaos and destroy any chance oi economic improvement 
in the country and there will be no hesitation on the part of the Government in 
giving the local Governments all reasonable pow'crs to deal with any situation that 
may arise. 

Now, what is the political situation in India at the present lime ?— asked the 
Viceroy. All fair-mind^ and moderate men and ivomcn, who form the great 
majority in both India and Britain, are in full support of the proposal that Indians 
should be given complete responsibility over the administration of their country, 
subject to certain necessary safeguards of ivhich, the exact details have yet to be 
approved. At the same time, we find determintni t^ffbrts being made, by some 
leaders of the only active political organisation in this country, the “Congress” by 
speech and action* of the most unconstitutional and seditious character to destroy 
tne possibility of having a peaceful atmosphere in w'hich to carry out these reforms 
and to start again that non-co-operation, that civil disobedience campaign, the 
disastrous results of which to all classes of our people must still be very fresh in 
your minds. 

His Excellency the Viceroy next referred to the agitations in the Ignited Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Province and put perfectly definite questions 
to the members of the Congress party as a whole. 

Why is it, when we should surely all be co-operating and working together to 
establish responsible government in this country, on the principle of which we are 
all agreed, that these Congress leaders should chose this moment to start this 
subversive campaign ? Is it because the leaders of this movement are thirsting for 
personal notoriety or is it that this is a serious effort to establish a parallel govern- 
ment in India and a determined endeavour to remove the Governor-General and 
his Government from carrying on the administration of Indian affairs ? If the 
latter, I can assure them uiat they will find that the Government of India, sup- 
ported by His Majesty’s Government and, as I believe, by a great majority of the 
Princes and the people of India are not going to be easily moved. If the former 
I venture to say that they are taking on themselves very serious responsibility in 
their endeavour to upset and destroy the peaceful recovery of the economic condi- 
tion of India at a time when peace was never more necessary. 

Appeal to Gandhiji 

Referring to the unbiassed statement issued by the Governments of the United 
Provinces and the NorthWest Frontier Province’ giving the reasons which forced 
them to ask for special powers the Viceroy said : 
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The perusal of these documents clearly shows hollowness and insincerity of this 
agitation and I venture to hope that, even at this eleventh hour, Mr. Gandhi, ac- 
knowledged leader of the Congress Pptjr, who has only very recently returned from 
England, will call a halt to those activities and will agree to co-operate with us and 
give us the advantage of his powerful influence to help forward a solution of the 
great problem that is before us, namely, to secure for the Indian people the respon- 
sibility of administering their own atfairs. 

You may, some of you, to-night, be asking yourselves why I, after long years of 
publie service, undertook this great Empire duty in India at a time when political 
and economical conditions had created problems of greater difficulty than had ever 
existed before. The answer is that I hive this country and have the greatest sym- 
pathy with and affection for her people and fhe proudest moment of my life will 
come to me, if, before I leave this country and close mv career of service. I can feel 
I have helped to establish in India the great system of constitutional reforms, for 
which I have worked long years, on sound and satisfactory lines and so, I po for- 
ward strong in my resolve to ensure peace and order, that we may settle down to 
the consideration of such constructive measures as will improve the economic con- 
dition of the country and give a much wider field for the employment of the youth 
of our country than is at present available for them, for I believe that there is no 
country in the world that is in a sounder position to start trade revival than India 
when the world conditions improve, and we must also endeavour to secure a peace- 
ful atmosphere in order to get on with the work of the Reforms Committees, which 
will shortly be starting their labours and with this T>olicy in view, I wish to make a 
very special appeal, on the eve of the beginning of the New Year, to‘men and women 
of noth British and Indian races, who find in this country their temporary or per- 
manent homo and who wish to support and assist the Government at this critical 
juncture, to co-operate together, to put aside distrust and suspicion and through 
frank and sincere discussion, to create a desire to find agreement and overcome tne 
difficulties that lie before us. 

1 beg of all loyal Indians to assist the Government by openly supporting the 
policy r have outlined and thus create a great pubbur opinion in favour of peace, 
obedience to the law’s of the land and the rapid development of the scheme of con- 
stitutional reforms. 

Lastly, I wish to say a w’ord to my own countrymen, on a matter on which I 
have always felt strongly, a word as to the relations between out two races, which 
has been one of the main causes of our difficulties and troubles in the past. 1 
believe we have all been nlaced in this world for a period of time to w’ork out the 
will of Providence, that there can be no question of superiority or inferiority on 
account of race and colour wherever our w’Ork may be, and that it cannot be the 
coloiu of man that makes man, but it is the character of a man, whatever his 
colour, that counts. 

Fate has ordained long ago that British and Indians should be closely associated 
in working out the destiny of India, and we, the British, can look back with great 
pride on our share in this all absorbing task and if my countrymen will bear in 
mind what I have said to-night on this subj^t and realised in its true perspective 
what our relations with our Indian fellow citizens in this country should be, namely 
absolute equality of opportunity, I am perfectlv certain that our two races will be 
found working together for many long years, for the great purpose of building up 
India to its promised position in tne family of nation that we call the British 
Empire.’’ 



THE All INDIA TRADE DNION CONGRESS 


CALCVTTA—Hh. JULY 1031 

Amidst erics of “J^own with the ConjrrcRs IcRclcrs”, 'Down with the Round 
Table Conferonee”, and “Down with the Delhi Trueewallahs” by a section of the 
Delcfxates from Ronibay, the eleventh session of the All India Trade Union OonKress 
opened its proceedings in the Calentta University Institute on the 4th. July 10111. 

A fenture of the session was the withdrawal of official rejTortcTS who were in 
possession of ten rupee tickets at the request of a prominent mcmbt‘r of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the (Congress. 

Messages of good wishes were n-ad from several members of the House of f\>m- 
mons and of the Lords as well as certain British Trade I^nion leaders. Thc^Ke in- 
cluded Dr. 1\ rirummond ShieJs, Mr. Kenner Brockway. Miss E. (\ Wilkinson, Sir 
Ernest Ben net and Mr. Ben Turner. 

Mr, S. Saklatwala in his message protested against the ban put upon him by the 
“I'O-ealled Labour (toveniment ’ and attackiM:! Candhiji by saying that during his last 
visit to India, ln‘ tried his best to expose in its true light, “the treacherous role of 
Oandhi and his satellites masquerading as revolutionary leaders, but in reality 
seeking power, prestige, honour and admiration. 


Presidential Address 

Mr. Suhhas Chatrdra Bosp^, retiring President, presided over the session. In the 
course of his speech Mr. Bose said : — 

I doubt if we can claim that, during the last eighteen months the Trade Union 
movement has gained in strength and in volume. I would rather be inclined to say 
that, during this period, the movement rccA*i\ed a setback. Many factors account 
for this setback but in my humble opinion the two most important factors are- 
first ly, the split which occurred at Nagpur and secondly tile diversion caused by the* 
launching of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Some of our comrades may be dis- 
posed to think that the split did not weaken us ; but I cannot share this view for 
I have no doubt in my own mind that for the time being, at least, wc have been 
weakened by the split. I am therefore one of those who sincerely deplore the split 
and if it be possible for us to close up our ranks, I shall heartily welcome that 
event. So far ns the second factor is concerned, I venture to think that the atten- 
tion of the country as a whole w’as drawn away from the trade union movement 
owing to the superior attraction of the Civil Disobedience movement. Under different 
circumstances the Trade Union movement could have benefited by the civil dis- 
obedience movement and could have gained in strength as a result of it. but on 
this occasion the normal progress of the trade union movement has been impeded. 

Attempts at unify within the ranks of the Trade Union movement have been 
made from time to time by various individuals and groups. 1 consider it desirable, 
therefore, to state clearly what the main problems are over which wc quarrellecl 
and how unity could best be achieved at this stage. The main issues are : 

(I) The question of foreign affiliation. (2) Representation at Geneva. (3) Manda- 
tory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions. 

With regard to the first issue, my personal view is that wo need have no 
foreign affiliation now. The Indian Trade Union movement can well be left to take 
care of itself. We should be prepared to learn from every quarter and even to 
accept any help that may come from any part of the world. But we should not 
surrender to the dictates of either Amsterdam or Moscow. India will have to 
work out her own methods and adapt herself to her environment and to her own 
special needs. 

With regard to representation at Geneva, I am afraid that too much importance 
has been given to it by both sides. The best course for us would be to nave an 
open mind on the subject and come to a decision every year on this question. We 
need not decide beforehand once for all as to whether we should send any repre- 
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Bcntatives to Geneva or not, Personally, I have no faith in Geneva. Nevertheless 
if any friend will be satisfied by our keeping the question open for our decision 
every year, T have no objection to it. 

With regard to the mandatory character of the Trade Union Congress resolutions, 

I am afraid there can hardly be any compromise, if the Trade Union Congress is to 
exist and function — if it is to work for the attainment of working class solidarity 
in the country — the resolutions of the Trade Union Congress are to be binding on 
all Unions affiliated to the Congress. To reduce the Trade Union Congress to the 
position and status of a loose federation or to something like an All- Parties 
l-onference, would be suicidal. 

With regard to the question of Trade Union unity, my position is quite clear, 

I want unity because thereby we may have a strong and powerful organisation. 
But if we are to quarrel again and part company, then we need not attempt a 
patch-up unity now. The Trade Union Congress is public property. All unions 
are welcome to join the Congress and make their presence felt. If thereby the 
o(li(^c of the Congress passes into the hands of a particular party, then no one can 
legitimately complain, 1 would therefore earnestly iiivitti all unions to join the 
Trade Union Congress and to capture the executive if they so desire. 

Some of our workers feel very much concerned over the settlement arrived at 
between Mahatma (fandhi and Lord Irwin. I do not propose to launch into a 
criti(;ism of the settlement because that would amount to something like a post 
mortem examination. The truce is an at^complished fact and we may ignore it at 
this stage. We can use our time and energy more ])rofitably if we look to Ihe 
future and try to prepare for it. The Trade Union Congress as a body did not 
have much to do with the Civil Disobedience movement last year. But it is open 
to it to take a larger share in the movement that is to come. In order to do that, 
preparations must begin from to-day. 

The Karachi session of the Indian National Congress passed a resolution now 
popularly known as the Fundamental Rights resolution. Various opinions have 
been expressed with regard to that resolution. On the one hand some have roundly 
condemned it as altogether inadequate and unsatisfactory while others have waxed 
eloquent over it. Both these views appear to me to be one-sided. However 
unsatisfactory the resolution may be, there is no doubt that the resolution stands 
for a departure from the old tradition, for a recognition of some of the 

rights of the workers and peasants and for a definite move in the direction of 
socialism. The value of the resolution is, not in what it contains in an explicit 
form, but in what it contains in an implicit form. It is the potentiality of the 

resolution — rather than the actual contents of the resolution — w’hich appeals to me. 
The contents of the resolution have to be amplified and improved before it can be 
altogether satisfactory. We are glad to note that a committee is already working 
for this purpose. 

People in this country are at the moment awaiting the result of the Round 
Table Conference. I cannot persuade myself to believe that anything substantial 
will come out of the Conference in the present temper and mentality of the British 
Government. Further, the composition of the Round Table Conference is such as 
makes it exceedingly difficult to press home the popular point of view’ and the 

popular demands. When the result of the Conference is announced, it will then be 

time for the peoples to take such action as they think fit. That psychological 
moment should not be lost by the people when it does arrive. 

At the Nagpur session of the Congress, the boycott of the Whittley Commission 
had been decided upon. That Commission have just issued their report. If 1 were to 
act like a logician, I should ignore that Report altogether but I shall not do that. 
Whether it be good, bad or indifferent, we should not ignore a document of that 
character which is now before the public and which the public are bound to take 
serious notice of and criticise. I should say at the very outset that the value of the 
report of a particular Commission lies not in what it contains on paper but in 
what will ultimately come out of it. 

Will the expenefiture over the Commission be justified for one thing— that is a 
question which even the man in the street will ask. We Indians have seen so 
much of the reports that only and unless some tangible good actually comes out 
of a particular Commission apart from the mere issuing of a report — ^we are 
inclined to be highly sceptical and suspicious about the results. I may even say 
that in the past the reports of some Commissions have met with wholesale con- 
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deoination owing to the failure of the Government to implement even the good 
points in those reports. 

The present report has laid considerable emphasis on the problem of welfare 
work for labour and though 1 voted for the boycott of the Whitley Commission, 
1 have no hesitation in saying that if the recommendations on this point are given 
effect to — there will l>e an improvement on the present position. Nevcrthelesa 
1 am constrained to say that some of the larger and more important ouestious 
have not been dealt with properly. Jjaliour to-day wants the right to wora. It is 
the duty of the State to provide employment for the citizens and where the State 
fails to perform this duty, it should accept the responsibility of maintaining them. 
In other words the worter-citizen cannot be at the mercy of the employer to be 
thrown out on the stn^ets and made to starve at his sw^'^ t will. The industrial 
life of the country is to-day faced with a crisis owing h) the application of axe. 1 
am not unmindful of the uitficulties of the employers. It is something impossible 
for them to maintain their old staff and they are forced to resort to retrenchment. 
But even in such eases the State c'annot absolve itself of all responsibility. And 
the employer should be told that if in his brighter days he has made his pile with 
the help of his poor workers, he cannot leave them to their fate when adversity 
overtakes them. Untill this problem of retrenchment is satisfactorily solved, there 
can be no industrial peace in this country. 

.Just as every worker can claim the right to work, he can also claim the right 
to a living wage. Does the factory worker in India get a living wage to-day ? 
Look to the jute factories and to the textile mills. What enormous profits they 
have made in the past I What portion of these enormous profits did they spend 
for the welfare of the poor and oppressed workers ? I know that they will say 

that of late they are in a bad way. But granting that proposition, may we not asic 

what profits they have made, what dividends they have declared and what reserves 
they piled up throughout their past history ? I should not in this connection 
forget the Indian Raflways either. They are now busy applying the axe. But those 
who are now resorting to drastic retrenchment have certainly some duty towards 
those who in the past enabled them to swell their profits and pile up their reserves. 
We can also refer to our tea planters What are the profits that they have been 

making and how have they been treating their labour ? Is it not a fact that in 

some areas at least the poor workers are still subjected to conditions which have 
much in common with the old institution of slavery t What then has thi‘n the 
Labour Commission recommended for securing to the Indian worker a living wage; 
and decent treatment ? They have referred to minimum wages in the jute and 
textile industry. But can we rest assured that the minimum wage means a living 
wage ? 

It is not necessay for me to enter into a detailed examination of the different 
recommendations made by the Whitley Commission. I shall refer, however, to only 
one small point which though apparently insignificant is of vital interest to the 
growth of the Trade Union movement in India. The report says that “Section 22 
of the Trades Unions Act should be amended so as to provide that ordinarily 
not less than two-thirds of the officers of a registered Trade Union shall be actually 
engaged or employed in an industry with which the Union is concerned.” l^e 
Commission should have known that in India outsiders or non-workers are usually 
elected as office bearers of Trade Unions because employees who agree to work as 
office-bearers are usually victimised by the employers on some flimsy pretext or 
other. Therefore, if employees are to be forced to become office-bearers themselves— 
there should be some arrangement for preventing their victimisation at the hands of 
their employers. Otherwise, if the present policy of victimisation continues, it will 
be impossible for the employees to become office-bearers. 

To sum up, the major problems of unemploymeut, retrenchment and living wage 
for the workers— have not been handled properly. The ameliorative programme 
drawn up by the Commission is attractive in many places— but who is going to 
give effect to that programme ? Can anything be expected from the present Govern- 
ment which is definitely anti-labour. The labour nroulem is, therefore ultimately a 
political problem. Until India wins her freedom and establishes a democratic— 
if not socialistic — Government, no ameliorative pre^ramme for the benefit of labour 
can be given effect to iu this country. It is clear from the Report that everything 
is practically left U> the Government. The report does not say anything as to how' 
labour can ewture or influence the governmental machinery. But till this is done, 
no amount ox reports can actually benefit labour. The Commission should have 
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recommended adult franchise in connection with the new constitution. In addition 
to this or as an alternative the Commission could also have recommended a certain 
percentage of seats in the provincial and central lejjislatures to be reserved for the 
representatives of labour. 

The trade union movement is destined to grow in 8tren^.h and in volume in 
spite of the temporary setbacks that it may have received in the past. Various 
currents and cross currents of thought sometimes make trade union workers feel 
bewildered as to the path or the modus operavdi they should follow. There is on the 
one hand the right wing who stand for a reformist programme above everything 
else. On the other side there are our communist friends who, if I have understood 
them aright, are close adherents and followers of Moscow. Whether we agree with 
the mentality or with the views of either group or not, we cannot fail to under- 
Hfand them. Between these two groups, stands another group which stands for 
socialism~for full-blooded socialism— but which desires that Inaia should evolve 
her own form of socialism as well as her own methods. To this group I humbly 
claim to belong. I have no doubt in mj? own mind that the salvation of India, as 
of the world, depends on socialism. India should learn from and profit by the ex- 
perience of other nations— but India should be able to evolve her own methods in 
keeping with her own needs and her own environment. In applying any theory 
to practice, you can never rule out geography or history. If you attempt it, you 
are bound to fail. I also think that India should evolve her own form of socialism. 
When the whole world is engaged in Socialistic experiments why should we not do 
the same thing ? It insy be that the form of Socialism which India will evolve will 
have something new and original about it which will be of benefit to the whole 
world. 


SECO.\D DAY^oTH. JULY 1932 

Unusual scenes were witnessed, on the 5th. July, during the second day’s 
proceedings of the Congress, when about 2C)0 left-wingers forced their 
(•ntrance to tht? Executive Committee meeting of the Congress and created such a 
scene that Mr. J^iubhas Chaudra Bose, who w’as presiding over the meeting, had to 
withdraw. Much heat was generated at the meeting over the question of the recog- 
nition of some trade unions. Left-wingers who mustered strong at the entrance to 
the hall, waited for some time. Suddenly a man from upstairs asked them to come 
up. ‘‘B^shirt’' volunteers were pushed aside, and crying ^'Inquilab Zindabad” and 
‘Mazdur Dalki Jai”, the left-wingers forced their way upstairs, and created most 
disorderly scenes. 

A censure motion against Mr. Subhas Bose was moved which was narrowly de- 
feated by 2G to 24 votes. This caused further uproar, and effort made repeatedly by 
delegates on both sides to restore order were of no avail. Mr. Bose then withdrew 
with a number of delegates. 

Immediately after Mr. Bose’s retirement the situation became worse, Communist 
slogans and songs were sung freely. The volunteers were not present and people 
standing on chairs, were seen addressing one another, and crying for peace. It 
was sheer bedlam. The extreme section consisted chiefly of Bombay communists led 
by Mr. S. O. Deshpande. 


THIRD DAY-6 TH. JULY 1932 

^’Opposition” Group^t Meeting 

A meeting of the Executive Council :of the Opposition Group which was 
held this morning in the Albert Institute, was dissolved owing to a large number 
of men^ reported to have been armed with lathis, having rushed in. There 
was a difference of opinion between these men and the meinlwrs of the Council over 
the legality of the bolding of the meeting. On the refusal of the organisers 
to dissolve it, they were threatened and chased with lathies, with the result that 
the meeting broke up amidst uproar. Nobody was hurt. 

43 
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Left-wingen* Greetings to Soviet Russia 

Resolutions greeting the Soviet Union for accomjjlishing its five years’ plan, 
condemning the jute mill-owners for ‘intimidating’ millhands, boycotting the Geneva 
Labour Conference, condemning the Gandhi-Irwin Agreement, sympathising with the 
peasantry of Burma, U. P. and other provinces in its struggle, condemning the Whitley 
Commission, reaffirming the resolution passed at Jheria which declared the goal of 
the Congress as a Socialistic Workers’ and Peasants’ republic of India, and autho- 
rising the Executive Committee to elect delegates to the next session of the League 
against Imperialism and the Pan-pacific Trade Union Congress Secretariat, w^ere passed 
at a meetiug held in the night in Mctiabruz, a suburb of Calcutta, by the left-wingers 
of the (/Ongress led by Mr. Deshpaiide and other Bombay Communists. 
About ten to twelve Unions, most of them not recognised by the Trade Union 
Congress Executive, w’ere represented at the meeting which styled itself as “the 
open session of the Congress,” and elected Mr. D. B. Kulkari as President and 
Mr. S. V. Despande, Mr. Bimkim Mukherjee, and Mr. S. G. feardesai as General 
Secretaries for the current year. 


FOURTH DA Y-7TH. 'JUL Y m2 

Adjourned Session Meeting 

The adjourned session of the Congress was held this morning at the Town Hall 
under the presidency of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Delegates from about thirty 
unions attended the Congress, which concluded after adopting aboiU thirty resolutions. 

At the outset the Congress adjourned for 15 minutes as a mark of respeet to 
the memory of Dinesh Gupta, and a condolence resolution con\i‘yed llie sympathy 
of the Congress to the bereaved family. 

The “inaction” of Mr. Deshpaiide, the outgoing General Secretary, was eondenmed 
and he was asked to submit the annual report and audited account s to the new 
secretary within a mouth. 




Resolutions 

The following among other resolutions rvere passed at the (Jongress to-day 

“The Congress has heard with fetdings of profound grief the sad news of the 
executiou of Mr. Dinesh Gupta and begs to convey its sincercst condolences to the 
members of the bereaved family. Resolveil furtlnr that as a mark of respwt and 
honour to the deceased, the CongrcHs do stand adjouriied for 15 minutes, ' 

Late Mr. Baptibta 

“This Congress places on record its sense of deep sorrow’ at the demise of Mr. 
Joseph Baptists, ex-President of the T. U, C. in carrying on the struggle for the 
emancipation of w’orking class. ' 

Deshpande Group’s Conjiuct 

‘ Taking into consideration the fact 

(a) That Mr. Deshpaiide and his group since the Nagpur Session of the Trade 
Union Congress have done nothing to keep the T. U. C. in a normally functioning 
condition. 

(b) That they have not cared to make any efforts to help the work of bringing 
about unity in the ranks of workers. 

(c) That, they have, instead of helping the work of Session of the T. U. C. 
obstructed the work of the Executive Council for full three days, having gone 
to such extremes as to insult the President and other comrades, and to violate 
the constitution of the T. U. C. by calling a meeting of the Executive Council 
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which they have no rij^ht to call, by holding a mock seeftion of the Congress at 
Matiabruj attended by representatives of unions many of which are bogus. 

(d) That, they have avoided the responsibility of submitting the annual report 
and statement of accounts, and have resorted to obstructive tactics, so as to pre- 
vent the passing of a censure motion against them. 

That the Congress strongly condemns" the role played by Mr. Deshpande and his 
group during the whole of the last year and specially, their conduct in the meeting 
of the Executive Council of the T. U. C. 

This Congress conveys its hearty thanks to all those in India and abroad who 
have offered their greetings to the T. U. C.’‘ 

Fraternal Greetings 

'This Congress sends its fraternal greetings to the workers of the world and to 
all the organisations of the working class fighting for the overthrow of imperialist 
dominations. This ('Oiigress expri'sses its sense of solidarity with the workers of 
the world in their fight against capitalist and imperialist exploitation. ’ 


Five Year Plan in Russia 

‘ This (’ongn'ss conveys its heartiest congratulations to tiovict Russia in their 
attempt to bring alioiit an uplift of the workers of Russia and wishes it complete 
success in the exiH-ution of the Five-year plan." 

“This (bngress condemns the action of the British Government in refusing 
passports to Messis, Saklatvala and (tallachcr for coming to India, particularly in 
connection with the 11th Session of the T. U, CV’ 


Report and Account 

“This (\)iigress expresses its strong disapproval of the eondiiet of Mr. Desh- 
pande. the outgoing (ieneral Secretary, in 'not submitting the Annual Report and 
the audited stnferTK'iit of accounts to tlie Executive Council in conformity with 
the usual practice and the constitution, and particularly in view of a resolution 
to this efiect passed by the Ex(;eutivc Council at its meeting held in Calcutta on 
Oth .luric, 1031 and directs him to hand over all hooks of accounts, records, docu- 
ments and other proiMUties to the General iSeeretary elected at this Congress, within 
a month from this date. In the event of his failure to do so this Congress empowers 
the new General Secretary to take all necessary steps in the matier.” 

Meerut Prisoners 


“This Congress strongly protesting against the imprisonment of working class 
leaders including the Mceruf accused who have fought for the cause 
of the Indian working class, calls upon the workers to organise themselves with 
a view to effectively enforcing the demand for the withdrawal of the Meerut case 
and the unconditional release of other labour leaders.” 


Fundamental Rights 


“Resolved that a sub-committee be formed with the following members to go 
into the question of fundamental rights and report its findings to the Executive 
Council within 2 months : 

Messrs. V. H. Joshi, A. T. Thyab yheikh. P, M. Naidu, J. N. Mitra, S. B. 
Kar.” 


Unity 


Resolved that .—“This Congress exhorts all trade unions in the country to ex- 
plore all avenues for bringing about unity in the Trade Union movement and 
further authorises the following committee to co-operate with all trade union 
organisations in the country including the Bombav Unity Committee and lay down 
a common platform for the achievement of unity 

“This Confess also resolves that in working for unity, the committee do observa 
the following instruction : — 

(1) No affiliation of the Trade Union Congress at present to any foreign 
organisation ; 
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(2) The question of sending delegates to the Geneva Conference to be kept open 
to be decided every year at the annual session of the Congress • 

(’1) The decisions of the majority in the T. U. C. to be binding on all affiliated 
unions. 

The committee to consist of (1) Messrs. Sheik Tayab, (2) Ruiker, (H) Mukund 
Lall (Convenor), (4) S. C. Bose, (5) W. V. R. Naidn.” 

Non-Recognition of Unions 

“This Congress condemns in most unequivocal terms the policy of withdrawing 
or refusing recognition to the proper constituted Trade Unions by the employers, 
private as well as Governmental, and further invites all organisations interested in 
the working class movement to rally round the Trade Union Congress in forcing 
the hands of these employers to accord recognition to all such proper organised 
Trade Unions.” 

Revision of Rules 

“This Congress appoints a committee consisting of Messrs. .1. L. Ganguly, S. R. 
Ear, V. H. Joshi. R. B. Ruiker and S. Mukunda Lall, M. K. (Jhosh (Convenor) 
with powers to revise the present constitution of the A. I T. U. C. and make re- 
commendations to the Executive Countil for consideration at its next mei?ting.’ 

Flag Slogans Anc Badges 

‘That this Congress appoints a committee composed of Messrs. V. H. Joshi, 
A. Tayab Sheikh, G. L. Kandalkar. S. B. Ear. J. L. Ganguly. 8. E. Pramanick, T. 
M. Naidu. P. M. Chaudhuri, W. V. R. Naidu and .1. N. Mittra. to report within 
two months as to what flag, badge, slogans and songs should be adopted for the 

A. I. T. u. a\ 



Reports 

OFFICIAL & NON-OFFICIAL 
July— December 1931 



REPORT OF THE 

ROYAL CONNtSSION ON LABOUR 

The report, of the Whitley (’ommiHsion, or better known a« the Royal CommisBion 
on Labour was released for publication simultaneously in India and in London on 
the Ist. July l9:iL 

The Committee was appointed b> a Parliamentary announcement on the 4th. July 
1929 to enquire into and report on the existing conclitions of labour in industrial 
undertakings and plantations in British India, on the health, efficiency and standard 
of living of the workers, and on the relations lietween the employers and the employ- 
ed, and to make recommendations ; 

The Commission began its work in October 1929 and completed it by signing the 
report on 14th. March, 1931. The total cost estimated in connection with the Com- 
mission was Rs. 10,50,000. 

The report is a document of .581 pages. The Commission examined 837 witness- 
es, held 128 public sittings and 71 private sessions. It is a wide survey of the indus- 
trial conditions of India including Burma. There wore eleven members of the 
Commission excluding the Chairman. They were Mr. Srinivasa Bastri, Sir Victor 
Sassoon, Sir Ibrahim Rahimtoolla, Sir Alexander Murray, Messrs A. O. Clow, K. 
Ahmed, (1. 1). Birla. John Cliff. N. M. Joshu D. Chamanlall. and Miss B. M. le 
Poer Power. 

The report is unanimous except for a minute appended by Bir \Tctor Bassoon 
who thought that in certain matters the Commission had gone too for to the prejudice 
of the employers and that of another by Mr. K. Ahmed who added certain unimpor- 
tant observations of his own on questions relating to seamen. The Commission 
attempted a reply to Sir Victor, but did not consider that Mr. Ahmed’s observa- 
tions required any answer. Bir Ibrahim could not sign the report, having been 
unable to work with the Commission after his appointment as President of the Le- 
gislative Assembly. 

On the all-important question of wages, the Commission admitted that the figures 
so far obtained were appalling. As for Assam the Commission thought the conditions 
were different from those of the rest of India. The following are some of the import- 
ant recommendations of the Commission : — 

Summary of Recommendations 

Transport Ber vices 

(a) For a period of 12 months no fresh continuous discharge certificates should 
be issued, unless the Bhipping Master is satisfied that the recruit is required for 
employment and that suitable men are not already available; 

(b) Thereafter continuous discharge certificates should be issued only to persons 
for whom posts arc available and unnecessary recruiting should be discouraged ; 

Bhipping Masters should be authorized forthwith to exclude from the register all 
seamen who have not been in employment for a period of three years and, to begin 
with, a seaman should be struck off the register automatically on the expiry of three 
years from his last discharge. The period of three years should be steadily reduced 
to 18 mouths, but the latter period may be altered, if necessary, in consultation with 
representatives of ship-owners and seamen. 

(a) Bhipping Masters should encourage seamen to use the provisions of the 
Indian Merchant Bhipping Act relating to the allotment of wages ; 

(b) The shipping office should remit the amount of the allotment by money 
order ; 

(c) The maximum limit of allotment should be raised to two-thirds of the sea- 
men’s wages. 

Consideration should be given to the provision in ports of welfare institutions 
for Indian seamen. 

The Governments of Bengal and Burma should undertake an enquiry into the 
conditions of employment on inland steam vessels. 

The practice of nominating a representative of labour on Port Trusts should 
be extended to all the major ports. 
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With a view to decasualization and to eecnre more cmiitable distribution of em- 
ployment, a aystem of registration of dock labour shoula be introduced in each of 
the main ports, supervised and controlled by the port authority assisted by represen- 
tatives of shipowners, stevedores and labourers. 

Tramway companies should endeavour to restrict working hours to 54 a week 
and to to arrange the hours of duty as to compel the workers to take one day s 
rest in seven. 

In granting licenses for motor buses, the authorities should consider whether in 
particular cases, a limitation on hours is required, and if so, how it can be enforced. 

Public Works Contracts 

Public Works contracts should .stipulate 

(a) The wages to be paid, and 

(b) A minimum age for employment not Ic8.s than I2 years. 

In regard to large construction works whether carried out depart menially or b> 
eontract : — 

(a) The Medical and Public Health Departments should be consulted beforehand 

(b) Rules should be framed ns to housing, sanitation and medical treatment and 
facilities ; 

(e) The Medical Department should be responsible for the worker’s health. 

The possibilities of the wider application of departmental working should be con 
sidered by the Public Works Departments generally. 

Stan OAR i) Wack 

Every effort should be made to put into operation a policy of standardizerr 
wages in the Bombay cotton mills. 

The .lute Industry in Bengal should take early steps to investigate the possibilitv 
of standardization of wage rates both for time and pica-e workers, associating with 
it representatives of “bona fide” trade unions. 

Fines and Deductions 

Legislation regarding deductions from wages and lines is neeessary and dcsire- 
ible. 

(a) Fines— 

(i) The fining of children should be prohibited. 

(ii) The payment of the fine should not be spread over more than one month 
from the date bn which it was imposed. 

(iii) The maximum amount deducted in fines should not exceed in any month 
half an anna in the rupee of the w'orker’s earnings. 

(iv) The sums received from fines should be credited to a purpose beneficial to 
the employees as a scale and approved by some recognized authority. 

(v) Employees should be required to post notices specifying the acts or ommis- 
sions in respect of which a fine may be imposed. Fines for acts or ommissions not 
so specified should be made illegal. 

Sale of Liquor 

(a) In all large cities and industrial areas a general policy should be adopted of 
restricting the facilities for the sale of liquor. 

(b) The areas selected should be sufficiently wide to ensure the policy of res- 
triction being effective. 

(e) The number of drink shops should be reduced. 

(d) Hours of opening should be limited, and should in no case include sny 
part of the forenoon. Outside the stated hours the sale of liquor should be pro- 

(c) The possibility of an extension of the system by which spirituous liquor may 
not be suppnexl except in scaled bottles should be examined. 

All railway administrations should make persistent efforts to help their workers 
by means of co-operative credit. A study should be made of the methods adopted 
on the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway. 

Payment of wages — 

(a) L^islation should be enacted providing for the payment of wa^ 
within 7 days from the expiry of the perioa in which they have been earned in the 
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ordinary case, and as early as possible but not later than 2 days from the date of 
discharge in the case of an operative who is discharged. 

(b) The law should be applicable to factories, mines, railways, and plantations 
and should provide for possible extensions to other branches of industry. 

India should have nn Institute of Nutrition, as reeommended by the 
Agricultural Coinmission, w’ith a Director and sufficient number of qualified ’ assis- 
tants. Publicity work should be part of its functions, propaganda material being 
prepared under supervision of the Director in consultation with provincial Public 
Health Departments. 

Local authorities should consiruct sanitary markets in all urban and industrial 
areas. 

Adulteration of Foods Acts should 1 k‘ in force in all provinces and local 
(Tovernments should endeavour to make their provisions more widely applicable. 
Severer penalties should be provided and a clause regulating importation and sale of 
oondenst'd skimmed milk should, if iiossible, be ineoriKirated. 

The provision of working class housing should be a statutory obligation on evary 
Improvement Trust. 

All improvement trust should be established for Howrah. 

COAfPENSATION 

The Workimurs Coiupcmsation Act should now be extended to cover as complete- 
ly as possiiile the workers in organized industrv, whether their oeeupations are 
hazardous or not ; and there should be a gradual extension to workers in Jess orga- 
nized employment, beginning with those who are subjivt to most risk. 

Thti following classes of workmen should now be iiieinded : — 

(a) Workmen employed in factoriw using fxiwer and employing not less than 
lO persons, and i.i factories not using power employing not less than 50 persons. 

(b) Workmen in all mines except oi>en quarriis in which less than 50 peiions 
are eiuploved and no explosives are used. 

(e) All workmen employed in docks. 

(d) All workmen employed in w’ork on oilfields. 

(e) Seamen on Indian registered ships of not less than 50 tons and on all inland 
vcHsels propelled by steam or motor engines and persons employed on the more im- 
portant public ferries not so propelled. 

tf) Workmen employed on Government plantations and on tea, coffee or rubber 
plantations employing not less than 50 }>er8ons. 

(g) Workmen employed in the operation of rnec’hanicully propelled vehicles which 
are inaintaimHi for the transport of passengers or for commercial purposes. 

(h) Workmen engaged in the construction, maintenance or demolition of canals, 
sewers, public roads, tannels, aerial ropeways and pipe lines, and of dams, embauk- 
ineiits or excavations 20 or more feet in height, and of all permanent liridges. 

(j) Workmen engaged in building work as in the existing ciaiise, but the refer- 
ence in this clause to industrial ana commercial purposes should be omitted. 

(j) Workmen employed in connection with the generation and distribution of 
electrical energy. 

Trade Unions 

Every employers' organisation should set up a special committee for the purpose 
of giving continuous consideration to the improvement of the well-being and efficien- 
cy of the workers in establishments eontrollm by its members. 

“Recognition” should mean that a union has the right to negotiate with the 
employer in respect of matters affecting either the common or individual interests of 
its members. The fact that a union consists only of a minority of employees or the 
existence of rival unions are not sufficient grounds for refusing recognition. 

Government should take the lead, in the case of their Industrial employees, in 
making recognition of unions easy and in encouraging them to secure registration. 

Union leaders should endeavour to give as many members as possible some share 
in the work of the union. 

(a) Trade Union organizers should endeavour to act as officials and should train 
them for the position. 

(b) The training should commence before the selected man leaves his employment 
and he should be assisted to improve his general education. 
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The Trade Union Act nhould be re-examined in not more than three years' time : 
all limitations imposed on the activities of rejj:i8torcd unions and their officers and 
members should be reconsidered so as to ensure that the conditions attached to 
registration are not such as to |3revent any w<‘ll -conducted “bone fide” union from 
applying for registration. 

All unions should be able to secure fn^e of charge the comluct of their audit by 
official audits and investigatioiis should be made available for the public as well as 
for the union. 

Section 22 of the Trade Unions Aet should be amended so as to provide that 
ordinarily not less than two-lhirds of the officers of a registered trade union shall 
be aetually engagt'd or employed in an industry with which th» union in concerned. 

A registered trade union should not be pivelndt'd from initiating and conducting 
eo-opt*rative credit (»r supply socictH*s. 

The Employers and WoiKmcn (Disputes) Act of ISfiO should be ri'pealed. 

Joint Machinery 

In many centres the organization of joint machinery would go far to develop a 
sense of responsibility in trade unions. The organization should include not only 
some joint committee or council within the individual establishment, hut also a lar- 
ger body of representatives of both sides of the industry in tin* centre concerned, 

Some statutory machinery \'sdl be permanently requirt d to d<‘al with trade disput- 
es and ’t will be necessary to consider the form which such machinery should take 
before the Trade Disputes* Act ( Xfiiies in 19']4. 

No further legislation making a breach of contruel t)f service criminal oflence 
should be countenanced. 

A SSAM K EC'R V IT.MF.N T 

The power conferred by Section 3 of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act 
(Act VI of 1901) to prohibit recruitment for Assam in particular localities should be 
withdrawn immediately, and no barrier should be set up to prevent frtr movement 
of a labour from one part of India to another. 

llie Assam Labour and Emigration Act should be repealed and a new measun* 
should be enacted in its place. 

Where control in recjuircd. it should be exercised over the forwarding of r(*ernits 
to the Assam plantations. All special restrictions on thl* agenci(‘s for obtaining re- 
cruits for Assam should be withdrawn. 

The new Act should provide— 

(a) that no assisted emigrant from controlled areas should lie forwarded to the 
Assam tea gardens except through a depot maintained by the industry or by suita- 
ble groops of employers and approved by the local Government or by* such authority 
as it may appoint 

(by tnat local agents should maintain registers of recruits in the preseribtxl form 

(c) that minors unaccompanied by a parent or guardian should not be forward- 
ed ; and 

(d) that the depot and its registers should be 0 |hh) to inspection by officers 
appointed by the provincial Government for the purpose. 

The Assam Labour Board should be abolished. 

(a) The Government of India should appoint a Protector of Immigrants in Assam 
to look after the interests of emigrants from other provinces who have not yet 
settled in Assam. This officer should also be entrusted with responsibility for emi- 
grants during the journ^’. 

(b) The cost of the Protector of Immigrants and his staff should be defrayed by 
a cess on emigrants. 

(a) The tea industry should give’publicity to the advantages which the plantations 
have to offer to the inhabitants of other provinces. 

(b) The emigrant should be encouraged to maintain touch with his own people 
by means of correspondence. 

Repatriation : 

(a) Every future assisted emigrant to an Assam tea garden, whether from an 
area of free or controlled recruiting should have the right after the first three years 
to be repatriated at his employer's expense. 

(b) The Protector of Immigrants and the planters in consultation should consi- 
der tne machinery necessary to make the right of repatriation effective. 
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(c) In the case of the worker who transfers his services to another garden before 
the three years have expired, the cost of repatriation should fall on the employer by 
whom he was last engaged. A worker transferring his services to an employer out- 
side the tea industry should thereby be considered to have surrendered the right to 
repatriation. 

(d) The Protector should be empowered to repatriate a garden worker, at the 
expense of his employer, within one year of his arrival in Assam if this is necessary 
on the ground of health, the unsuitability of the work to his capacity, unjust 
treatment by the employer or for other sufficient reason, and at any time betore 
the expiry of three years if he is satisfied that the immigrant is unable with due 
diligence to secure a normal wage and desires to be repatriated. 

(e) A worker dismissed before the expiry of the three years should be entitled 
to repatriation at the expense of the employer dismissing him, unless it is established 
that the dismissal was due to wilful misconduct. 

(f) In case of physical assault by an employer or his agent, in addition to any 
other penalty which may be provided by law, the magistrate should be empowered 
to order the repatriation of the worker at the expense oi the employer. 

Tea Gardens 

Wage-fixing machinery in the Assam plantations : — 

(a) The establishment of statutory w’age-fixing machinery in the Assam planta- 
tions, if practicable, is desirable, and there are reasons for believing that, if proper 
methods are adopted, a practicable scheme can be devised. 

(b) Before legislation is undertaken an enquiry should be instituted as to the 
most suitable form of machinery, the actual rates paid and the variations in these 
rates between district and district and between garden and garden. The tea industry 
should be invited to co-operate in this inquiry. 

In the Dooars, Wages should invariably be paid direct to the worker and not 
through the Bardar. 

The employment, either directly or with their parents, of children bf5or€' t,b' 
age of 10 years should be prohibited by law. The names of all employed ‘ 

snould be entered in the wage-book and in the case of children not born u 

plantation and therefore without a registered birth certificate, the Garden Oe -i; 
should be recpiircd to determine the age before the child is allowed to start work. 

(a) The Director of Public Health, his assistant and the district health officeis 
should be cx-offieio inspectors of plantations. 

(b) As soon as a complete health service comes into being in Assam and 
Bengal the inspecting powers of Civil Surgeons should be trHusfer(S to the officer* 
of the Health Department. 

A Board of Health and Welfare should be established under statute for convenient 
planting areas. 

A labour bureau on a scale not smaller than that represented by the l^mbay 
Labour Office should be established in Bengal. 

(a) A Labour Commissioner responsible for the administration of all Itbour 
subjects should be appointed in every province except Assam. 

(b) He should be a selected officer and should hold the appointment for a oom- 
paiatively long period. 

(c) He should be responsible for the publication of labour statistirta, sbatlUi 
have the right to cuter all industrial establishments, should be generally aoceaaibla 
both to employers and labour and should act as a conciliation officer. 

(d) The headquarters of the Labour Commissioner should be io tha chie* 

industrial centre of the province. ^ 

(c) In provinces where part-time appointments have to be made, a coinbiAaiio 
of the functions of the Director of Industries and of the Labour Commissioner atUHild 
be avoided. 

A Labour Commissioner should be appointed for the Central GovernnidiiL 


The New Constitution. 

Industrial Council. , . , , , . 

(a) In the frame- work of the future constitution, provision should 
an organization (the Industrial Council), which would enable reprei^ 
employees of labour and of Governments to meet regularly in conference 
labour measures and labour policy. « |||!; 

44 ■■■•V'.'llfc 
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The Council should be sufficiently representative but not too larfce. The 
representatives of labour should be elected by registered trade unions, and where 
there are no registered trade unions of any size they should be nominated by 
Government. The employers' representatives should also be elected by associations of 
employers, whose voting powers should be approximately proportionate to the 
number of workers which their members employ. 

(c) The Council should meet annually and its president should be elected at 
each annual sessioo. The secretary of the Council should be a permanent official 
responsible to it for the current business throughout the year. 

(d) Functions of the Council. 

(i) to examine proposals for labour legislation referred to it and also to initiate 
such proposals. 

(ii) to promote a spirit of co-opertion and understanding among those concerned 
with about policy, and to provide an opportunity for an interchange of information 
regarding experiments in labour matterH. 

(iii) to advise the Central and provincial (lovernmonts on the framing of rules 
and regulations. 

(iv) to advice regarding the collection of labour statistics and (he co-ordination 
and development of economic research. 


Labour leoislaiion 

If labour Wislation is Central the authority finally responsible for such Icgislatiov 
must be the Central L<‘gislaturc. If labour legialntion is to lx* deccnlralizcd, some 
co-ordinating body uill be ntcessaiy. The decisions of the (\)uncil could not be 
given mandatory power, but in certain circumstances it might be made obligatory 
for provincial Governments within a specified time to submit proposals for legiHlution 
to their respective legislatures for a decision as to their adoption or njevtion. 

In ^e present circumstances, the aim should be to maintain the factory worker's 
Hnlt <he Milage and, as far as possible, to regularise it. 

The Employment Op The Factory Worker 

lob»\jrs should in excluded from the engagement and dismissal of labour. Whe- 
revci the scale of the factory permits it. a labour officer should be ap|)oinled directly 
under the General Manager. His main functions should be in regard to engage- 
meuta. dismissals and discharge. Employers’ associations in co-opcration \iith trade 
unions should adopt a common policy to stamp out bribery. Workers should be 
sneourtged to apply tor definite periods of leave and should go with a promise that 
on their return at (In proper time they will be able to resume their old work. 
Whetrever possible, an allowance should be given to the worker who goes on leave 
after approved service. 

Hw education of the industrial worker should receive special attention, but in 
prefetunce to conc^traiiiig on the education of halftimers, employers should try to 
develop the education of their woikers’ children in their factoiy schools. In apply- 
M oOiDpttiicry education, (a) municipalities should have regard to the special claims 
W wards iAhabited by mill-workers ; (b) it is desirable (hat the upper age-limit 
bpoofeht up to at least 12 years ; and (c) employers might assist by Jend- 
ihy j M i dinga by equipping schools and in other ways. 

Mjpte way comprelbuisive scheme for reducing staff is contemplated in an indus- 
of a joint scheme of unemployment insurance, c.g. the one out- 
Fawcett Oi<nimittee of 1928-29, should be considered. Government 
bjpilili exanioe the possibilities of making preparations to deal with unemployment 
1$ j/xmen. and of taking action where it is now required, on the lines of the 
»y«t4Mk iMiied to deal with famine in rural areas. 


Hours In Factories 

Thf weekly bin it of iours for perennial factories should be reduced to 54 and the 
wMiries working on continuous processes or supplying daily 
^ ^ ^ subject to an average week of 54 hours 

with the piovisions in respect of holidays, 
ordinarily amount to not less than an hour in the 
* Bpread awir (a) for individual adults, should not exceed 32 hours ; (b) 
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for men : this need not be limited to the calendar day and may be subject to exemp- 
tions in the interests of the workers and acceptable to them ; (c) for women, no 
exemptions should be permissible and the rest period should include the hours bet- 
ween 10 P.M. and 5AM.; and (d) for children : should not exceed 1% hours and 
the rest period should include the hours from 7 P.M. to 5-30 A.M. 

Special and continuous attention should be given by the Government of Bengal 
and Its officers to the evil arising out of the double employment of children. The 
maximum daily hours for children should be limitca to 5. Employers should 
arrange to give children at least one rest interval. Persons between the ag<s of 15 
and lo years shonld not be employed as adults wuthout a medical certificate of 
physical fitness. Their employment should be prohibited when women canot be 
employed. Tne minimum rate for overtime shouhf be 1 times the normal rate where 
works exceeds 54 hours and should be Iji^ times the normal rate for work in excess 
of 60 hours a week. 

Where weekly rest days cannot be given, two rest days should be required the 
end of the fortnight or failing this either a continuous period of rest of 24 hoiimd 
once a week or of 48 hours once fortnight. A week of 60 hours should be a. li’nir 
to be exceeded only in most except lonal circumstances. 

WoRKiN(i Conditions in Factories 

Rules under Section 37 of the Factories Act requiring factories to be 
annually should lx* made, whcr< they don ot exist, and strictly enforced in all 

Every factory should lie compelled to maintain separate and sufficient 
accommodation for males and females and adequate staff to keep them clean. 

Rigorous actions should ht taktn against those factoiies where conditu 
regard to humidifications are worst. Advance might be made along the line® 

Safety First miivement in all branches of incnistry. The provision of wsti 
places for washing should be obligatory for workers in dirty processes. 

Hubordination of Inspcctois of Factories to Directors of Industries is uodec^ ; 

A Chief Inspector should not be rccpiircd to submit to another authority p.f 
for individual prosecutions. Women Factory Inspectors are desirable i 
Province. Women Inspectors should be of Indian domicile and not less 
years of age, and tbcir pay should be adequate to attract the right type. (JonieSwl, 
of Chief Inspectors fn m all pro\inc(.8 should be held biennially under the aumiMi 
of the Central Governnunt. Conferences of all grades of factory Inspectors ana of 
as many ex-oflicio Inspectors as possible should be held at intervals of abont two 
years in the different provinces. 

More use should be made of appeal to High Court against inadequate sent-enoei 
for infringements of the Act. The law should be amenoed (i) to make it possible to 
adduce evidence of previous convictions under the Act, after conviction and before 
sentence: (ii) to provide for minimum fines for second and subsequent offences. 
Chief Inspectors in all cases and other factory Inspectors when authorised by the 
Local Government should be empowered by law to act as prosecutors. 

Unregistered Factories 

In the case of factories using power and employing less than 20 but not less 
than 10 persons, only the following sections of the Factories Act should apply 
automatically -.—Section 5. (''hapter III (excluding sections 12 and 15), section 37 
and the appropriate parts of Chapter VIII with section 50. Local Governments 
should retain the power of applying the whole Act by notification, and should be 
given power to apply selecteo sections to any such factory. 

The “number cmploved” for this purpose should be the aggregate number 
employed for any part of the 24 hours. 

A separate Act, brief and simple, should be passed to apply to factories, without 
power machinery, employing 50 or more persons during any part of the year. 
The starting age for children under this Act should be 10 years in the matter ol 
hours and Mould be confined to children between 10 and 14 years. Hours of children 
should fall within limits to be specified by local Governments, but in no case 
should the working hours exceed seven, nor should they fall outside a period of 
nine hours, with a rest interval of at least one hour. The over-riding maxima 
should be embodied in the Act. No child who has been employed full time in a 
a factory should be allowed to work overtime or to take work home after 
factory hour. 
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The expediency of penalising the giving of advances to secure the labour of 
children and the execution of bonds pledging such labour of a person under 15 
years executed for or on account of any consideration should be void. 

Eve^y factory not using power should be entirely closed on one day of the week 
to be specified beforehand by the local Goveinmcnt. A time limit of five years 
should oe put on the Act at the expiry of which Government should be prepared 
to make a further advance. The policy of gradualness which underlies the pro- 
posals made for legislation should also influence its enforcement. 


Mines 

In the manganese mines in the Central Provinces, steps should be taken to 
apprise the workers of the repeal of the Work-men's Breach of Contract Act. At 
fibewra engagement of fresh women workers should be discontinued and at Namtu 
and Bawdwin a labour officer should be appointed and should direct his attention to 
the formation of works committees. In the oilfit‘lds statutory regulation of rest 

hours, health and safety should be undertaken. (Jovernment should consider 
t* 1 h *icr this can be achieved by the application of appropriate hcctions of tho 
, ' 'ct or by separate legislation. A separate Inspector of Mines and Oilfields 
' hirma should be appointed. The coal industry should aim at eliminating re- 

' costs. 

‘ i abour OflScer should be apjwintcd in each important mine. Managements 
FbOi .rrange for wages not to be paid on a ic^*! day ; failing such arrangement 
‘ ' ent should prohibit the practice. As recommended by the Sehet Com- 

*^,\i the Amending Act of 1928. the hours of uork underground should be 

’ red when that Act has been in operation for .1 years Wtekiy hours above 
y lould be limited to 54. So child under the age of 14 years should bo 

t to work in or about the mines. 

am accidents should be reported weekly to Chief Inspector through District 
^ *r.' 3. The needs of the inspectorate in conHcqnence or ncu bgislation should 

0 . "ly and sympathetic consideration. 

•A V Isory primary education should be introduced in the coalfields. The 
bfc i Lci .rtment and the Punjab Government should co-operate with a view to the 
rntroittetion of compulsory education in the Salt Range. 


Railways 

Registers should be kept of all workers appointed to the engineering department. 
apiwintii!‘..nt8 and dimi&aals being reported for entry. The registers should be ex- 
amined regularly by administrative and personal officers. Sons add near relations 
of railway servants have a special claim to enter the bcrvice and wherever possible 
facilities for suitable education and training should be afforded them. In mechani- 
cal workshops the system of recruitment through labour bureau is capable of 
development and together with the system of selection boards or committees would 
go far to remove grounds of complaint of favouritism and bribery in regard to 
recruitment and promotion. 

Workers required, after confirmation, to undergo a further medical examina- 
tion should have the right to he examined, if they desire, by an independent 
specialist. Should a worker be adjudged medically unfit for a particular post, 
every effort should be made to find him other work. 

In regard to racial discrimination, definite steps should now be taken which will 
lead in a specified terra of years to the progressive elimination of any form of 
discrimination as regards both appointments and promotions to all grades and classes. 

The whole subject of the leave rules should continue to be examined in con- 
sultation with representatives of the workers. The Administration should endea- 
vour to maintain leave reserves adequate to meet requirements spread over the 
year. The claims of low-paid workers to improve wage standards should continue 
to receive careful consideration from the Railway Board and the Administrations. 
After 12 months' continuous service, all employees should be monthly rated and as 
soon as possible made eligible for all service privileges which that carries. 

On completion of one year’s continuous service, all employees should be eligible 
to join a provident fund, membership being optional for those drawing Rs, S) or 
over per mensem. The limitatifin on the grant of retiring gratuity to subordi- 
nates retiring after 15 years’ qualifying service should oe modified to per- 
mit of vountary withdrawal from the service subject only to adequate notice. 
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The weekly rest of not less than 24 hours provided under the Act of 1930 should 
be jcranted subject to the usual emergency exceptions to all continuous workers as 
soon as necessary arrangements can be made. Special (fforts should be made to put 
into operation as soon as possible the regulation devised to give effect to the 
Washington and Geneva Conventions in the case of railway employees. The Railway 
Board should reconsider the prnclicability of reducing the hours for intermittent 
workers and of giving days of absence at reasonable intervals where weekly rest 
days cannot be given. 

All classes oi workers should enter into a simple service agreement providing 
for : — (a) Probationary period of 12 months, (b) Confirmation after 12 months' 
approved continuous service, (c) (’onfirmed service to be terminable on one month’s 
notice, (d) A declaration that service is liable to termination in any of six specified 
circumstances. The power of terminating service should reside solely in the district 
or divisional officers or officers superior to them. A confirmed employee charged- 
la) with an offence which if proved may involve dismissal or discharge should be 
given a charge sheet, returnable with his ( xplnnution within 7 days ; (b) “Th® 

competent officer (district, divisional or superior officer) may make enquiry and, if 
the case is to proceed, may Buinmon the eniployte btfore him : (c) The employcjs 
should be entitled to be accompanied by the representative of an accred jted trade 
union of which he is a member or by a fellow workman, (d) Time ijiuntft for 
disposal should be fixed and the power to suspend should remain.’ e) Men 
overstaying leave or absent without leave except in a genuine case of sicknciss should 
be presumed to have left the service and to have forfeited the right of aprical. 
subject to the discretion of the competent officer. 

Appeal against discharge or dismissal should lie to the head of the department ' 
pivisiomd Buperintendent with final appeal to the Agent except where 
involves loss of provident fund l)onu8 when further appail shoula lie to the 
Board. Facilities for representation on appeal should be the same as atj the fu' 
hearing, 'fhe time limit for further appeal should bt* one month from the time d 
decision is notified ; within this time no appeal should be withheld. 

Proper reeords of disciplinary action should be kept, and watched byt personnel 
officers. Discharge on reduction of establishment should be differentiated froth disciplin- 
ary or inefficiency cases. Other things l)eing equal, the principle of seniority should 
apply. Registers of discharged men should be kept. Where more than 1(X) men axe 
affected, recognised trade unions should be informed as early as possible and re«*Oiil 
given. T*roper leave records should be kept. Records should be kept of tempdfitry 
service where practicable with a view to priority for permanent employment 

A more generous policy in respect of recognition of trade unions is desirable. 
A stage has been roachccrin the development of some unions where facilities might 
wdth advantaLc be conceded. Joint Standing Machinery should be established. 

(a) A .foint Standing Central Board, containing representatives of the Ag Hind 
workers in equal proportions elected by the Indian Railway Conference Association 
and the All-India Railwaymen’s Federation respectively charged with the consideration 
and. when possible, settlement of— 

(i) general question common to all railways. 

(ii) matters common to one or more grades where aggreeraeut has not been 
reached in Raihvay Councils, which w’ould come up automatically, and 

(iii) references* from Railway Councils. 

Where a dispute is apprehended and cannot be settled on the Railway Council 
it should be referred automatically, it being agreed that no stoppage shall take place 
meanwhile. 

(b) Failing agreement on the Joint Standing Central Board, if either party 
desires, the dispute should be referred to a Tribunal of five representatives from 
either side of the Board and five persons from outside. 

(c) Each railway should have a Railway Council working in conjunction with 

divisional or district and local or works committees. All workers should be eligible 
for election but where there is a recognised union, works’ representives on 
committees should be entitled to assistance from an officer of the union. On 
Railway Councils the union should be consulted as to constitution and direct, 
representation of the union : failing agreement the Central Board should 
advise. Departmental labour should be substituted for contract labour wherever 
practio.able. The functions of local and sanitary committees should extend to welfare 
work and, whenever possible, each committee should include a proportion of 
elected representatives. 



REPORT OF THE 

INDIAN CENTRAL BANKING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 

The report of the Indian Central Banking Encpiiry ('Jonimittee was published 
in Simla on the Jotk. September 1931. The report is divided into two parts. The 
first part contains majority report of foreign banking experts, dissenting 
minutes of Messrs. Kamdas Panthulu and N. R. Barkar and six other 
members headed by Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas and also summary of 
recommendations of 10 provincial committees. 

The second part which is half size of first part is the sole production of Mr. Manu 
Bubedar who has found himself differing from his 20 colleagues, both in regard to 
tile uaturd of the problem and the measures to be taken. 

. He committee was appointed in response to demand of both European and In- 
dian oomrnercial opinion in India. It was presided over by Bir Bhupendra Nath 
Mifri! Mui Sir Purshottamdas Thakurdas as VTce-Chairmau. Of the 21 members 
M fe Europeans. 

i t report is a most unanimous except in regard to foreign exchange banks. The 
torai ofci' sof.thc enquiry was Rs. lakhs of which the Central Committee’s share 
of eXi j i^.Jtuie was Rs. 6 lakhs. 

, The ^ '^mmittoe in their introductory observations point out : “Although it was 
jjfelirby g\ Qie of us that a good banking system should function independently of 
foi'i,' of constitution, >ve all felt nevertheless the necessity at many jKiints of 
eii<;(M'y of knowing what the future constitution of India was going to be. In 

C' our discuBsiouB might proceed on the basis of a common angle of vision 
/■ e that the fundamental basis for making our recommendations should be 

th.T* coiD.nistrations of the provinces and Central Government would be wholly in 
inds of Ministers fully responsible to their respective legislatures. It should 
understood that all our recommendations arc based on this fundamental 

Fortign experts in a short note bring out points of difference between themselves 
«pd ’ 'Central Committee. There are only two essential points of difference. The 
p t relates to the establishment of provincial indirttnal corporations proposed 
oy theti Jentral Committee. The experts consider this scheme as unsound and sug- 
gest i^fbirefltrietion to pioneer enterprises of non-competitivc character. The Central 
(^mmiipje on the other hand prefer to be guided in this matter by the conclusions 
of the Industrial C'onirnission and consider that the interests of the taxpayer would 

effectively safeguarded by provincial governments, responsive as they will be in 
the near future to elected representatives of the taxpayers. 

The second point of difference relates to question of financing of Indian foreign 
trade. While the foreign experts say that they cannot concern themselves with 
ambitions or desires of a political or nationalist character, the Central Committee 
feel that they should be failing in (heir duty if they also do not give due considera- 
tion to wider economic interest of Indian opinion. This essential difference accounts 
for experts not advocating any Government assistance to a new Indian Exchange 
Bank in any circumstances. The Committee are, however, convinced that if at- 
tempts to obtain whole of share capital of new bank from Indian joint stock banka 
do not prove successful, the State should provide balance of capital and that it will 
be in the best interests of economic advancement of the country. 

Majority Recommendations 

The following are among the principal recommendations of the majority of the 
Cammittee : — 

In order to provide Government with the information it requires to pursue a 
progressive and constructive agricultural policy, a Frovincial Board of Economic 
Enquiry should be established in each province. 

Attempts to relieve prior indebtedness may be usefully made in localities where 
co-operative land mortgage banks exist and the further establishment of these banks 
should be encouraged where there is reasooable prospect of their successful working 
having regard to all the local conditions. 
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To satisfy the credit requirements of the large class of agriculturists who are 
outside the co-operative movement and to provide substantial loans to big landlords. 
Provincial Land Mortgage Corporations on a joint-stock basis or on the model of 
the English Land Mortgage Corporation are necessary. 

A scheme of debt conciliation on a voluntary basis is recommended for the consi- 
deration of local Governments. 

The case for a simple Rural Insolvency Act should be considered in every pro- 
vince. Certain special provisions in the Act are also suggested. 




*4 




Debts Legislation 

The Governments concerned should also explore the possibility and desirability 
of undertaking other legislation 1o secure the settlement of debts on a compulsory 
basis. 

The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act (1930) is commended to the other 
vincial Governments for consideration. 

Such indigenous bankers as are engaged in banking proper or are prepared to 
shed their business other than banking Aould be eligible to be placed on the ap- 
proved list of the Reserve Bank in the same manner as joint-stock banks. 1’be 
Reserve Bank should prescribe a standard which indigenous bankers must satisfy 
before they can be given the concession recommended. 

The Co-operative Societies Act should be amended so as to provide for the itgis- 
tration of societies of an All-India character or societies operating in more than 
province. 

In order to popularize the co-operative movement and to promote a sense ol 
ponsibility among the niembeis of the society, the otficial control that now exit- 
certain provinces should be slackened. 

The development of well organized joint-stock land mortgage banks for the 
fit of the numerous classes of landowners who cannot be adequately served by 
co-operative credit organizations is recommended. 

If u provincial Government in the discharge of its responsibility for the dev 
ment of industries within its territories finds it necessary to ensure the snpp 
financial facilities to industrial concerns a provincial Industrial C'orporatic 
branches, if necessary, should be established. 

Help to iNDrflTRiEfe ** * 

The advisability ot giving assistance to any particular industrial coneern «Loz|1d 
depend on the extent to which the enterprise will be of benefit to the publ e and 
will add to the productive power of the province and provide employment for its 
people. 

The Provincial Industrial Corporation should obtain its share capital as fai as 
possible from the public, Government taking such portion as cannot be raised by 
public subscription. 

The enactment of provincial legislation on the linos of the Madras State Aid to 
Industries Act to provide credit facilities to new and nascent industries or industries 
newly introduced into an area or cottage industries is recommended. 

All non-Indian banks wishing to do banking business in India should be re- 
quired to take out a licence from the Reserve Bank. Licences should be freely gran- 
ted to banks already established. Every licence should be in force for a stated 
period and should be automatically renewed if the licensing authority is satisfied 
that the provisions of the Indian law applicable to the banka and other conditions 
specified in the licence are complied with. 

The conditions of the licence should be the following — 

(1) Furnishing to the Reserve Bank annual statements showing their assets and 
liabilities relating to the Indian business as prescribed by the Reserve Bank from 
time to time. 

(2) Submission for a few years to come at any rate, to some prescribed authority 
in India, preferably the Reserve Bank periodical reports of Indian and non-Indian 
business handled by them. 

(3) Other conditions imposed on basis of reciprocity. 

Bbserve Bank 

On the establishment of the Reserve Bank and the simultaneous withdrawal of 
the restrictions now imposed on the transactions of foreign exchange business of 
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the Imperial Bank of India, the latter should be induced to take an active share in 
the financing of India’s foreign trade. For this purpose a definite arrangement bet- 
ween the Reserve Bank and the Imperial Bank for a period of five years or such 
other period as the Reserve Bank may consider desirable for utilizing the Imperial 
Bank as agents of the Reserve Bank on terms to be settled between the two banks 
is recommended. 

If the Reserve Banks finds it impossible to arrive at a satisfactory settlement 
with the Imperial Bank of India or finds that within the stipulated period the 
Imperial Bank is unable to participate actively in the financing of India s foreign 
trade the establishment of an exchange Bank is recommended. 

It is on the whole desirable that the Imperial Bank of India should continue to 
be governed by a special charter with suitable amendments. 


Minutes of Dissent 

A hbort Minute of Dissent is submitted by Mr. V. Ramdas Pantulu on “The 
Banking system; and a longer one is added by Mr. Nalini Ranjnn Sarkar 
' 1 il'f tinancing of industries and foreign trade. A third Minute of Dissent 
i^’ibi^ Jtted on the question of financing foreign trade by as many as six members, 
; » 1 kiffhotaradas Thakurdas, D. P. Khaitan, Miikhtar singh, V. Ramdas Pantulu, 

K. K. r imukham Chetty and M. Jamal Mahomed. In the course of this note 
11 .' dss *Mjg members state : — 

O' vV ) eagues’ conclusion is that ‘ speaking from the point of view of trade 
I may be said that the facilities available at jirosent for finaiieing India’s 
trade, both imports and exports, are sufficient." We disagree with this 
- A< cording to them the interests of trade alone do not require the 
* t-iiL'ivle-tu establishment of Indian Exchange Bank, strong enough to compete 
. esshidy with foreign banks. Wc disagree wdth this solution too. 
liiej however mention that after a careful review of certain representations made 
^iinmittee, they have come to consider that it is not desirable that India 
' uld for all time on the facilities atforded by non-lndian institutions for the 
of foreign trade. 

, ' Finan(’tno Foreion TradI':. 

JReasouing thus our collegues propose that after the starting of the Reserve Bank 
te Indi*> the Imperial Bank should, be “induced" to take in active share in the financ- 
ing of India’s foreign trade. With the terms to be offered to the Imperial Bank and the 
restrictions to be placed on it in connection with such work, wc are not immediately 
concerncif here. Our main difference with our colleagues is on the diagnosis of 
India’s complaint regarding finance of her foreign trade till now. We view' the 
grievance of India in this connection more seriously, and, our proposals for 
remedying the same are therefore more definite, and of a more urgent nature. 

We fail to see how from the “point of view of trade ii van La said that 

the facilities available at present for financing India’s foreign trade are sufficient if 
colleagues mean tliat India’s foreign trade has not come to a standstill at any time 
yet for want of financial facilities. One mrfy at least pause to consider* before 
challenging the statement. But every Indian coramcreial body that has appeared 
before the Committee has complained that in the matter of providing financial 
facilities for import and export trade, the Exchange Banks have, generally speaking, 
been differentiating between national and non-national exporters and importers. 

All’s Not Well. 

Our diagnosis therefore is (1) that all is not well with the foreign trade of India, 
particularly with reference to the benefit from it to the nationals, and (2) that the 
absence of adequate banking facilities for this purpose as supplied by the Exchange 
Banks has militated against India acquiring their due share in this trade, and the 
loss to the country as a whole by this handicap to the commercial community is 
enormous. On purely practical and financial grounds alone, without sentiment being 
allwoed to weigh the scales, we are of the opinion that our colleagues have erred in 
their conclusions in this behalf. 

We suggest that as a first step in the direction of getting Indians their legitimate 
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nhare in the finance of foreign trade, the State should start forthwith an Exchange 
Bank with a capital of three crores of rupees, all to be taken up by the State. Tdis 
B ank should bo allowed to do iinancioK of export and import trade in the same 
nianer as any Exchanf 2 ;o Bank. It would receive deposits, and lend money of 
produce awaiting export, of imports awaiting distribution. The staff employed by 
such a Bank should be Indian, except where the Finance Minister of Govern- 
ment may bo advised that it is necessary to have the services of a non-national from 
abroad mr a few years in the beginning. 

Mr. SuBKDAR’S RErOMENOATIONS 


Mr. Manii Subedar who was appointed on the Committee as an Indian Economist 
submitted a bulky Minority Report which extended to nearly 500 pages. Referring 
to the need for a separate rciwrt and two “unprecedented" features of proeei(la||, 
followed by the Committee, Mr. Hubedar says 

It was with much hesitation and many regrets, that 1 came to the 
almost at the conclusion of th(^ (’ommittee’s work to write a separate At 

certain stage, 1 found myself differing from my colleagues with regard to ^%iiatur 
of the problem, the extent and avenues of information bearing on it, and th^Au^ui’t •> 
which it would be in the interests of India to adopt. I did not feel (^i|j||p^it tha; 
a closer discuF^sion would lead to a coalescence, even if there had hern opporUui:^/<^is 
for such discussion. Under the circumstances I felt that it would Heoi*f4i "■ 


public advaniam*, if both the proliicm and the line.s of progress coutcmp!ivt0id 
stated separately to enable those, who would have to make public deeisioliiS, OV' 
subjects, to choose for themselves. ^ 

Experts 

Mention is <'allcd for with regard to two outstanding features of |»o 
ciuted with our enquiry,— features, which were unprecedented and aboul 
of which, there would bo legitimate public curiosity. The first ’ unus 
with regard to our Coiumitioe was the association of foreign “expQrto’^ 
the word “experts" in inverted comma throughout this report, so that 
tion may be eoiitiiied to whatever it was intended to be by Goveriiment 
communi(|ue to us announcing, that foreign “experts" would be associated 
enquiry, that they would examine all material, consult with us, examine out con 
sioiis and have tue right to make a separate rG)>ort. I wish it to be understood 
that no refiection is intended or involved on the gentlemen, who came and who 
discharged their duties to the be.st of their light 1 am only explaining that the 
procedure was novel and uiipreeedeutcd. They were not members. They were not 
advisers ; else they would not have claimed or been giveu a right to make a 
separate report. Personally, 1 would not be honest witli myself, if 1 did not 
indicate that I derived no help from them. On the contrary, on many occasions the 
manner, in which these gentlemen expre»sstHl themselves became a matter of puzzle 
and mystery to me. That there wore fundamental differences, both of outlooK and 
luethou betw'ccn them and myself, would be indicated at various places in the 
body of Ibe report. 



Provinoial Committees. 


The m^xt unusual feature was the appointment of the Provincial Committees, 
who examined the details relating to a part of the total enquiry, without any 
direct link with the Central Committee. It is true tthat a model questionnaire was 
given to them, but this was before the Central CommitUH^ had discussed among 
themselves, or cnvisagtHl the problem. It is true that their reports were available 
to us. But the written word cannot always convey the impressions formed and 
the impressions formed by others cannot always be arranged in thought perspective 
in a sat isfactory manner. There are obvious difiieulties in drawing ^neral 
coiiclusioua where the terms may not have had the same meaning in the mtnds of 
different Committees, who in their turn were faced with an overwhelming variety of 
statements by witnesses not used to technically wcll-defitied description. It is a pity 
that the Provincial Committees were held down to a rigid limitation of time in 

£ reparing their report. Nevertheless the brilliance of some of the reports and the very 
ard work, which must have been put in by many people in connection with them, 

45 
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in the BVBtematic preBentatioo of facte hitherto unsifted, reflcctB the highest credit 
on the Provincial Committees. 

National Needs. 

The terms of reference require the “development of banking” — an expression, 
that has been interpreted by the foreign “experts” as meaning the growth of bank- 
ing in the geographical area known as India. It is only on such an interpretation 
that the European view with regard to adequacy of facilities and remarkable 
advance during the last few years is based. It ift on this basis, again, that the 
general advice to leave matters to natural evolution and to interfere as little as 
possible is derived. 8uch an interpretation can be understood, but is wholly un- 
acceptable. The problem, to ray mind, is twofold. On the one hand, there is the 
unprecedented pneuomena of the foreign control of banking resources in India, 
^f such control growing and strengthening in many din^ctions and menacing 
^ndlai* institutions. There is on the other hand the (jucstion of lU'ccsHary rc- 
AdjdStments inside the country to sec'ure orderly advance and to secure considerable 
ud^/auco. which has to be made before Indian conditions could at aH'compare with 
orher countries in the matter of the provision of banking facilities. Uifrcrenl 
' remeilies are clearly indicated with regard to these two matters. Those, who arc 
iontent with existing arrangements, have necessarily a smug satisfaction. 1 have 
4el** thii\ where the deterioration is great, th(‘ remedies cmnloyed have also got to 
iJC hero and yet I have kept myself within the bounds of great moderation with 
"aemid the measures suggested, particularly for the first ])roblcm. 


Mr. Subedar*s Recommendations 

fpllowing are the pritxdpal recommendations of Mr. Hiibcdai 

iiM|||Boiial policy is needed for building up Indian lianking, not only for 
this country from dependence on foreign institutions, but for retaining 
’ptiftlsJhd experience in India. Uuloss the atmosphere is im|)roved, Indian enter- 
' banking cannot prosper. ^ 

considerations of pure finance many measures which were taken l)y Govern- 
ment II nis country, would have been condemned, but such considerations alone 
cannot determine policies, in which immediate good is sacriliecd for ultimate 
good and private interests arc subordinated to larger interests of the community. 

Financial help to the agriculturist in any shape or form could only bear fruit, 
when there is an agricultural policy, the aim of which is to spread education, im- 
prove the general conditions aud status of the actual cultiviitors, and relieve him 
from burdens or har48hip8 by suitable changes iu law and administration. 

The figure of rural indebtedness in British India has been estimated by the 
Provincial Committees at Ka. 87G crores. The Provincial Committees themselves 
have expressed doubts as to the reliability of the results secured and figure appears 
to be understated. 

The supply of capital in agricultural districts is inadeciuate. Inadecpiacy is 
demonstrate by the rates, which are charged for loans. The Agricultural Loans and 
Land Improvements Acts, while indicating Goveriiincnt’s recognition of the ob- 
ligation towards the agriculturists and doing good to those, who come under their 
operation, are not calculated to cover the field, or obviate the need for Jiew measures. 

Funds for mortgage credit should be raised by debentures, but it would not be 
easy for private enterprise to do so unaided. 

It is recommended that guarantee by Government should be given with regard 
to principal and interest, but the risk of loss to public funds would have to be re- 
duced to a minimum. 

In order to work the scheme on a sufficiently large scale and to safeguard the 
interests of Government, who guarantee debentures, a land mortgage department 
would have to be Instituted in connection with the Reserve Bank. 

Only a small fringe of the rural population have come within the scope of the 
co-operative movement, which cannot be expected, within the next ten years to em- 
brace even half the rural population. Other measures for the benefit of those who 
are outside the movement, are therefore, imperative. 
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The co-operative movement has not supplanted the money-lender. Debts to the 
Mahajan are in some cases greater than the debts to the society. 

It would be desirable to establish a separate department of the Reserve Bank to 
deal with the co-operative movement, to keep the necessary information and to meet 
their requirements. There will be an ofHcial in such department to watch the move- 
ment and point out its weakness from the economic and strictly banking point of 
view. 


Banking facilities in India must be considered inadenuate in view of the fact, 
that there are 659 branches in India against 13.100 in the United Kingdom, one for 
every 440,000 persons in India as against one for every 3,500 persons in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom. 

The causes preventing the growth of banks in India are to be found in smaller 
use of cheques and less acquaintance with credit instruments generally, hoarding, 
and direct deposits by parties with firms and companies. There is also the deter- 
rent efTcct of failures, but foreign critics are prone to exaggerate the instability of 
Indian banking and, the danger to depositors in Indian Banks. Unfarailiarity with joint 
stock organisation is also an obstacle. The attitude of fTOvernment and public *u- - 
thorities has not always b«*en sympathetic and helpful towards Indiau^l^nks. 
The growth of foreign institutions in the country has circumsem^ the 
growth for Indian banks, and th(‘ir competition has been growf|%. The 
limited amount of trade in Indian hands and the setback r<.^V6d i'v 
Indian traders of late, limits the clientele, which Indian banks can reach. Ind > 
firms and persons do not always give preference to Indian institutions and 
they are precluded from doing so, when they would like to patronise ludiftn ^ m 
stock banks. 

There is no dearth of capital in India for the next stage of adv» »oc?, - 
measures for the encouragement of joint stock banking were adopted, it will ^ 
unreasonable to expect, tiiat at least a dozen new banks on a large 8C4A» r ' 


eonie into exiitenoe. i 

Indian joint stock banks enjoy in India no privihge of any kmd.^^«||r 
policy should be enunciated by the state declaring it to be an important ^ » •'? 

pubhe object to encourage the growth of Indian joint stock banks. .T hr^ft e^co i 
for such policy exists in tht* cneouragemenl of the co-operative appUcaMH|||j|Cli aueh 
policy in the case of Indian joint stock hanks is not less important. 

Interference with joint stock banking and the imposition of additional 
would ho justified without definite encouragement. The encouragement *?houia 
the form of same privileges which the co-operative banks enjoy at «M«|| 

facilities for opening branches, as the Imperial Bank, rediscount facilitiC^'i 
Reserve Bank and a special rediscount rate, whenever the Reserve Baf’^ 
convenient, facilities for advance against ‘pronotes’ and suitable collateral from the 


Reserve Bank. There shouhl further be encouragement to amalgamation of smaller 
banks by the exemption of super-tax for the first five years oi the existence of the 


now company. 

The designation “exchange banks’ derived from ‘eastern exchange banks’ in the 
I/)ndon money market is misleading in India, because these banks do every other 
class of business. The proper classification would be foreign banks in contrast with 
Indian banks. 

The share of Indians in India’s foreign trade is small and is estimated at 15 per 
cent, by the Indian Chamber of Commeree, Calcutta. 

rile idea, that foreign banks in Iiidia are financing foreign trade only, is fiction. 
The largest bulk of their operalions is in the finance of internal trade. 

‘Exchange’ banks had a great share in shaping opinion on matters affecting trade 
and finance both here and in liondon. The expression of such opinion was through 
British Chambers of ('’ommcrce, which W'crc generally hostile to and intolerant of 
Indian efforts and Indian aspirations. Essential financial reforms were obstructed by 
them. They acted selfishly and took every advantage of the political and economic 
situation in this country and the embarrassment of Government, to secure their own 
ends. 

Public opinion in India has demanded in the past that the field of banking 
should be reserved ior institutions registered in India. 

The open door to foreign banks in India should cease and a system of license 
should be established. The issue of a license must be a matter of absolute discretion 
of the authority, on whom the duty is fixed, and its renewal must also be a matter 
of their judgment. 
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power of liccDBing is a part of the soverei^^n power of the State and if the 
Reserve Rank Board arc entrusted with this power, they would have to take into 
account, when necessary, “reasons of state,” which may be divorced from banking 
and financial considerations. 

It is essential, that the licensing of foreign banks should be instituted forthwith, 
and pending tha establishment of the Reserve Bank, the Standing Finance Committee 
of the Indian Legislature should exercise this power. 

It is not desirable that a system of licensing should be instituted for Indian 
banks also. The object of licensing foreign banks is to protect difi'erent classes of 
Indian public and Indian institutions from unsound foreign banks, from mnlpractices, 
unfair competition, anti-social and anti-national activities which they might 
indulge in. 

The terms should be elastic to meet an emergent situation, or to ward oflT an 
apprehend^ danger. 

The claim of foreign banks to equality with Indian banks would mean the 
negaUqn of all regulation in their case. 

main terms of the license are to be : — 

The licensed banks should not receive deposits in India from Indian-born 
persons ox. joint stock companies registered in India. 

^ ^ Tm licensed bank shall confine its branches to the port areas otdy, and no 

■ ivsr . phall be opened in the interior. 

^ trolling interests, directly or indirectly, shall not be ncfjuired in Indian 

ts in order to defeat the above provision, or for any other motive. 

(i) he existing branches in the interior should be withdrawn ‘prorata’ within 
and the banks concerned should submit forthwith a programme 
tn(fj manner and extent to which they will be withdrawn during each of 
«€ .JVC years. 

; If fi^all not bo open to the licensee to engage in this country, in tnistn* 

' would put Indian funds in its hands. 

S^^copt the manager and one official in each branch nndijr him, the 
‘•ball be Indian. 

li^nsed bank shall pay full income-tax on its earnings in this country 
‘ aH accounts and particulars to enable the revenue authorities to frame 


niust have a definite aim of national policy and should not bo a mere 



'^^*'*f* has devised regulation of the aotiviiicjs of foreign banks 
countries, like the United ^States of America whoso 
*n‘ built on model lin(»i later, keep a predominant share in 
uaiiKii)^ ^^eir own bands. Taking of deposits of Amcriean money by foreign 
^.hBolutely prohibited in such financial eentres as New York, Canada, 
^uth Africa and Austria, in the Empire, have felt resentment at the doininancu in 
tneir country of institutions controlled from Ix>ndon and have taken various steps 
against such domination. 



REPORT OF THE 


INDIAN MILITARr COLLEGE COMMinEE 


( The Chetwode Committee ) 

Miliinry Collcp:c Committee was formed by the Government of India 
witn tnc ^PProvaf of the Heerotary of Stale, in purfiuanec of the rcBolution contained 
in P'tro^^apn 4 (2) (c) of the report of Sub-Committee No. VII (Defence) of the 
lionntl I able Conference. The resolution ran as follows:— 

In order to avoid delay the Oovernment of India be instructed to a 

committee of experts, both fjritish and Indian ('including representatives of tlK 
Inumn States) to work out the details of the establi.shment of such a coIIe#?a*’ 

I he orders apiiointiuiy the committee were published in the following ' 

in the (iazetto of India’ fNo, .'112. dated the 2:kd May 3931) 

^**1 with the recommendation of the Defence Sub- Committee of 

hound Table (Jonfercncc. the Oovernor-Gencral-in-Council, with the approi^fe] 
the Seerctary of State for India, has been pleased to constitute a eoramit' « 
exiierts including representatives of Indian States, in order to work out the 
of the cstaliliahment of a military college in India to train candidates for V 
sions in all arms of Indian Defence service.’* 

The Committee consisted of the following ‘ 

Chairman His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief in India. 

Members (I) Ctlicials :-The Chief of the (Tencral Staff’: The Adjutaiili. th'mjrat 
in India ; The Secretary to the Government of India in the Army Department ; 
The rVputy Military Secretary, Array Headquarters ; Sir George Andcr80%.‘Direo|p!r' 
of Public Instruction, l^unjab ; Khan Bahadur Sharbat Khan. CM.E. ■/ " 

(2) Non-Officials Sir Abdiir Rahim, Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Rao B^Bainr 
diaudhri Chhotu Ram. Sir H. A. J. Gidncy, Dr. B. S. Moonje. S. N. Jmkberih 
Principal St. Stephen’s College, Delhi ; Captain Shcr Mohammad Khan. Captain 
Narain Singh Bahadur, M.(\, l.D.S.M. 

(3) Members from Indian Stah's ; - Major General Rao Raja Gaii**»fd, Hao 
Raghunath Kajwadc, C.B.E., Inspector General of Gwalior Array ; Colonel LacJbman 
Singh, tJuarter-rnaster-Gcncral, Patiala State Forces : Li cut. -Col on cl Mirza Kadcr Beg. 
S.ardar Bahadur, Commandant, 1st Hyderabad I. S. Lancers. 

The Crominittre assembled in Simla on the 25th May 1931 and concluded its 
agenda on the 20th .Tunc. The report was signed on the 35th July. Expenditure 
on the Committee amounted to about Rs. 17.a60, exclusive of the cost of printing 
.iTid publishing the report. 

ExtracI from the Report 

'rhe following are extracts from the report to which minutes of dissent were 
appciuled by Sir Abdur Rahim. Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, Chaudhari Chotu Ram, 
Dr. B. S. Moonje, Prof. S. N. Mukherji and Major General Rnjwade. 

Nature Of The Coj.lege 

In the preparation of our scheme for a Military College the first 
point that calls for a decision is w’hether the length of the course at tlie 
College should conform to those of cadet colleges in Great Britain, or to those of 
the Dominions and the United States. The course at Woolwhich and Sandhurst 
extend over three half-yearly terms, or eighteen months in all. The course at 
Crnnwcll, which includes, besides general education, a certain amount of tochnical 
instruction, lasts for two years. The courses at the colleges at Kingston in Canada, 
Duntroon in Australia, and West Point in the United States, on the other hand, 
last for four years. These courses include a considerable element of technical 
education. The Indian Sandhurst Committee of 1925-26, in their scheme for an 
Indian Military College, recommended a course of three years of which the first year 
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should be devoted mainly to academic study, and the last two years mainly to 
military training. The Skeen Committee made this recommendation after an 
exhaustive inquiry into the military training system of other countries conducted 
by a special sub-committee which visited Great Britain, France, Canada and the 
United States for the purpose. 

The Skeen Committee suggested that the course should last for three years, of 
whieh the .first year should be devoted mainly to academic study and the last two 
mainly to mifitary training. 

We gather from educational reports and from other sources of information that 
in recent years, the ordinary Indian schools have shown considerable improvement 
in the directions indicated by the Skeen Committee, especially in the provision of 
better buildings and play-grounds^ in a larger supply of trained teac'hcrs, in better 
organised games and physical training, but Indian boys still sufTor from many dis- 
advantages. The financial resources of the schools arc often inadequate ; the schools 
sometimes arc overcrowded by the large proportion of failures at Matriculation (which 
is a lenient test) ; the pupils are overstrained by being expected from an early age 
«n excessive number of languages and the use of English as the medium 
a very serious handicap to a proper understanding of the subject 

! V.eb; md i J » quickening of the intelligence of the pupils, while even in the 

* c. rate fethge many students are so deficient in English that they arc unable to 
f{)] w the lijUneB which are delivered in that language, 

K i she^jure other disadvantages which appear to us to result from an iinpcr- 
d 'v'ji|jrFystem of education. 

'Cf ■{? eS 9 ($Ptial that professional education should bo based on the firm foundation 
V Vvi<i«iariii|pation. We have noticed from certain university calendars that there 
'“'T 4 /" premature specialisation and that subjects such as biology, 

y ^ -jophy and rconomics may be taken by students nt what would npponr too 
> <«n age. There does not seem to us suflicient guarantee that boys have alwnys 

nn adequate grounding in w’hat are usually considercil to be the basic sub- 
jeevR 0/ school f.‘ducation. 

Agaij: /su< b general education should be given, in our opinion, in a good and 

• well-regulated .school but we observe that many boys pass Matriculation nt the early 

of fifiten (or even younger) and then proceed to a college. They thus lose the 
faineiug stimulus of school life, and arc denied suitable training in those qualities 
which are so valuable to success in life. However beneficial it may be in other 

^directions, a college education is no substitute for good school education (with its 

school games, and its school methods of work) for boys who arc on the threshold of 
professional study. 

College Editcation, No Goon 

Wc are glad, therefore, that something has been done to remedy this 
defect. The Trinoe of Wales’ Royal Indian Military College at Dchra Dun 
has already gone far to prove that Indian boys readily respond to the 

type of training which is given in that institution and that many Indian pa- 

rents appreciate its value ; and wc have been impressed by the favourable opinions 
voiced by the Skeen Committee and by many of their witnesses in support of that 
institution. The Chiefs’ Colleges have a good record in certain directions but it is 
doubtful whether tbc training imparted therein is conducive to the proper encourage- 
ment of self-reliance and other such qualities. The King George’s school at Jhelum, 
.Tullundur and Ajmer give promise of providing that type of school training which 
we consider to be desirable in this connection. Borne of the European schools are 
now giving to boys up to eighteen years of age good training for life. It is also 
hoped that the intermediate colleges of the typo recommended by the Calcutta 
University Commission will be successful in providing good school training up to 
the Intermediate standard. 

We also hope that the aims of the late Mr. 8 . R. Das will soon be realised and 
that a school of the type desired by him will be established. 

lAjngth of Course We are in general agreement therefore with the Skeen Com- 
mittee as regards the length of the course. Wo consider that until such time, at 
any rate, as the defects pointed out by us in the civil educational systems of India 
are overcome, the normal course of training. of Indian military cadets should be a 
full three years. Indian army cadets by reason of their previous military training 
will however recfuire a course of two years only. 
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Mr. Mukherji and Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar considered that Indian Array cadets 
should undergo the full three years’ course. 

Age of Entry 

We are however in favour of a later age of entry than that contemplated by the 
Skeen Committee and we recommended that it should be the same as laid down for 
Indian cadets for Sandhurst at present, namely 18 to 20 years. The retention of 
those limits should ensure reasonably high standard of general education from 
the successful candidates. 

After much discussion, therefore, we adopted the following formula, which cons- 
titues our definite recommendation. 

“We agree to a course of 3 years and an age of entry of 18—20 years provided 
that the regulations as to service are suitably modified so as to ensure that in re- 
gard to the age and prospects of attaining command of units and for the pur] 
of promotion, seniority and pension, officers graduating the Indian Military CoJ 
will not l)e prejudiced in comp.arison with British o/ficcr.s entering the 
from the British cadet colleges, but will be on an equal footing with such^ 
all respects. The same principle should be maintained if the time-scale ofiiipmotit i 
is hereafter abolished. 

Selection of Candidates 

The next point that wc have to consider is the method of selection, caii/Bd q 
for the college. There are at present 20 vacancies at Sandhurst offer^T itnauul:' 
competition to Indians. In addition to these vacancies a number of Vie.«iri - *: 

inissioned officers not exceeding 5 in any one year may be nomimitedk|f> H 
subject to their satisfying certain standards. Of 20 vacancies open .f.. 

certain proportion, not exceeding 20 per cent may be filled by nomiu^ori of 
didates who have qualified at the examination, but have not «ii^^ceede^ij^ ohlu' 
a place by competition. This power of nomination wa.s conferred on Che 
der-in-Chief in accordance with a recommendation of the Skeen Coinmittoc 
had reference, however, to the Indian Military College, rather than to 
It involves the somewhat invidious procedure of rejecting candidattjsi w&p 
succeeded in open competition, in favour of others who have merely qu 4 t!fi 6 u. 
probably for this reason that the power was not exercised on the onl> oc^ion , 
the examination of November 1920) when it exceeded the total vacaiiciA^^otrered. 
The number of Viceroy's Comrais Toned officers so far nominated to Sana | b g ftt 
only 2 and both of these were over the normal age limit of 25 when 
nominated. 

We found gr<‘at difficulty in reaching a substantial measure of agreement as to 
the proportion of the GO vacancies which should be allotted to open competition 
and ijomiiiation respectively. Most of us consider it essential to reserve a large 
number of vacancies for the classes that furnish reoruits to the array in order to 
encourage those classes generally to ensure to them their due representation in 
King’s Commissioned ranks, and to offer adequate prospects of promotion of the 
rank and file. In this last connexion, some of us were greatly influenced by the 
decision of Coverriraent gradually to reorganise the officer establishments of Indian- 
ising units on the British pattern, consisting of 28 King’s Commissioned Officers 
in a battalion, as compared with the existing establishments of 12 

King’s Commissioned and 18 or 19 Viceroy’s Commissioned Officers. 

This decision involves the eventual elimination of the Viceroy's Commis- 
sioned Officer, no leas than the British Officer, from Indianising units. 

Although it was taken, we understand in 1928, the stage has not yet been reached at 
which it has been necessa^ to po^t an Indian King’s Commissioned officer in dis- 
placement of a Viceroy’s Commissioned officer in any of the units concerned. This 
stage will, however, be reached very shortly. Wo need hardly point out that in 
the Indian Army as at present constituted, every enlisting Indian soldier can, and 
probably docs, aspire to attain the Viceroy’s Commission. If this goal is to be 
withdrawn from him under the new organization it will clearly be necessarv to 
substitute for its prospects, at least as attractive ns those which the Indian soldier 
has hitherto enjoyed, of attaining to commissioned, ranks. The present Viceroy’s 
Commissioned officers and the more senior of the Non-Commissioned officers will 
not be seriously afiected, since the change will be a gradual one. We must look 
rather to the interests oi the younger serving soldier and of those who enlist 
hereafter. 
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Proportional Allotment of Vacancies 
The majority of us are in favour of allotting half the vacancies at the Indian 
Military College, i. e. 30 a year, to cadets from the ranks of the Indian Army. 
Of the remaining 30 vacancies, we recommend _ that 24 a year should be open to 
competition and that ihe Coinmander-in-Chief should have the right to till six 
vacancies by nomination from among those candidates who have (luahhed at the 
entrance examination, but hiiled to secure a place in open competition . We suggest 
that in making those nominations special consideration should be given to candi- 
dates who are members of the Auxiliary and Territorial Forces, including the 
University Vruining Corps. We arc all agreed that, in the event ol the Coniinander 

iii-Chief being unable, owing to lack of suitable candidates either to select Indian 

army cadets upto the proportion decided upon, or not reipiiring to exercise ms 
power of iioinination to the full extent the resulting balanci', should be added to 
competitive vacancies and allotted to candidates according to the examiuation 

“ ^^IPiikherji would prefer that the allotment should be at least 30 vacancies for 
et o • ;'f^Jtition, not more than 24 for Indian Army cadets, and not more than 6 
^ Thesti were the proportions originally proposed by 8ii‘ Abdur 

!\ 'Veil as the ollicial members of the Committee. 

"i j* vS. 8ivaswamy Aiyar, Dr. Moonje, and Major-General Raj wade, 
ruhii, from the views of the majority, recommended the allocation 
* ?a 4 ch higher proportion ol the vacancies to open competition. Sir 

,« 'wamy Aiyar and Dr. Moonje^ would reserve 4S out of th«‘ 00 vacan- 

\ c'^mpetition and altogether for Indian Army cadets and nominated 

. titof*. / Major Gciitral Kajwade would allot 40 to competition, 20 lo Indian 
V‘.v •‘M.teisii, and none to noiiiinated candidates. These inembers contend that the 
A Vi'oaaja^'ations of the majority would unduly favour the classes at present recruited 
V at the expense of all other classes. They |x>iiit out that even in the 
t *40 ition in force since 1928, a largo proportion of the successful candidates 
las ; oin the enlisted classes, and they see no reason to apprehend that this 

pr ^ill dnninish under the new coridiJons. 

Th* ma* .ng our deliiiite recommendation in accordance with the view accepted by 
die majors y, we need only add that wo do not intend that those proportions should 
•be regar^i. as unalterable. They can, and obviously shoilW, be revised in either 
experience at any time proves them to be unsuitable. 

Entrance 

We are of opinion that it would be inadvisable to insist on speeilied educational 
qualifications for admission to the entrance test, especially in view of the variation 
in university standards and of the fact that many schools do not prepare boys for 
Indian university examinations. While a high level of general attainments will 
naturallv be expected from candidates, we consider that the entrance examination 
itself will provide all that is necessary by wav of an educational standard. 

Under the present system military medical boards are held at local centres about 
six weeks before each entrance examination. This is u convenient urrungement, and 
we recommend that it be continued. A candidate who is dissatisfied with thij ver- 
dict of a medical board has the right to demand an appeal board, which is there- 
upon convened, as soon as possible, and before the entrance examiuation takes place. 
We recommend that, in cases where a specialist opinion is rcauired, a specialist, 
preferably a civilian, should be included in the appeal board in future. 

The examination of Indian candidates for the llritisb cadet eollcgos is at present 
conducted, both in England and in India, by the Civil Service Commissioners of 
Great Britain. The papers set are the same as those for British candidates, with a 
few modifications to suit Indian requirements, e. g., the substitution of Indian for 
European Modern History, the inclusion of some oriental languages in the list of 
subjects and of a number of special questions, suitable for Indians, in the general 
knowledge paper. 

With the inauguration of an Indian Military College, the task of conducting the 
examinations must clearly be transferred to an authority in India. We recommend 
accordingly that the Public Service Commi^lon be asked to undertake this duty, 
general standard of the examination should be maintained at its present level. 
Indian candidates, who are elre^y in the United Kingdom, should be allowed to 
appeu at a simultaneous examination, the papers being sent from India under 
staled cover. 
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Intkkvikw And PtKcoRD Tmst 

Thirt test, is now i-onilurted l>y n IJoird i-onsisiini; id' Uv.» In liun Army ( )ttii.*eirt, 
who must li:iv«* (’onmmnded Indian units, and of whom lh<^ senior ({fi iierally the 
Adjiitant-( rencial in India) presides over the Hoard, one civil ollieial, noiinally ot 
the Education I )i‘|)artiiD*nt ; and one non-otIi<‘ia( Indian j^cni letnan noininatei hy 
the Oovernor-t lem ral. rtiis las> aj)j>i>intur‘iil followi a rw ‘onmiendatuin ot the Skeen 
Commift(‘e, who, no do'.iht, fores iw tint poss-My none of the the three official ineni- 
bers of the Hour\I would be aii expert in ihe art of drawing out a eandidute s 
knowlii Ige and bent, and eon ndmed therefore that, tlie /nesenee of a non-oftieifd 
would compenHafe for thi.s deli ‘lem-y. and fend to inspire some eonlJ- 

denee in the eamlidate. It, howeviM’, as we hope, the eiitiri' exaininution will be 

eondm ted by the Publie Service (Joinmis-iion , the need for a non-oflicial miMuber 
ot the Hoard wdl disijipear Our reeoiniueiidation is that the Hoard should include, 
one or two meinliers of the Public S rvie * < ’oniinission. as the (^)llJnlissiolt itself 

may decide on each u -c i-iion. if there is one fie shonM bt* an Indian. ^ |lher« 

shonld be two senior <dlieers ot the Indian Army appointiai as at present ' 

menilier ot the ( Niininission or the senior of the two memheiH, as the ca/J*':- 
be, should presidt*. 

Captain Slier Mohaninijul Khan, and Cajdain Xaiain Singh are of opinion tha». 
the Board should not contain more than one membm- ot the Publit: Service Com 
uiission. Dr. Aloonje, Sir Alalur Rahim and Major-deuend Peajwadi! reeomotan 
that till* Hoard should eonsi4 of one member ot the Comnnsriion and two m 
otfieial gentlemen besides the I wo military offieiTs. (diaiidhiin Chhutu Uaio ' ‘f 
meiid.s that if then* are two jm‘iiil)eis of th** Public Service Coir.iiiissio! 

Hoard, a lliiivl memlier belonging to ilie (‘idisteil classes should also h ai*P) 

We attach niiieh impirtanee to this test tii whit'll due attenfiim should J»e j,.- 
merely to the ivcmd hut even more to the several activities of each Candida ’ a-* 

side the class room. “ ' ■ 

(.’OCRSK AND OROANIZATfON 01 THE MlJ.ITAKY COLLEGE. 

It will be advisabh? to appoint the Coinmamlaiit and the. Assistant C ain^ ..'s oi! 
some months before the ofiening of the t’Vdlege in order to eiiible them t work 
the administrative and inalruetional dtMails as thoroughly as possible. (.) ler seu".' i 
members of the statf should also he HppoinU*d at such time as will ensure a full .bs 
eiisHioii ot the lime table, et*'.. ami the preparat um of Icetiires. In our opi. ioa, it iii 
essential (hut the (\miinanilani should be* in close touch with all arraugvmeiPa regard- 
ing the eonstruetion ot Imildmgs and the provision of equipment, furniture, etc., on 
the permi.nent site. 

fn our opinion, the main d»'*'idei at nni is to eliminati- 'wastage' as far as jios.sibltt 
and to ensure that a liuili pere«*iitage ot eadets shall he suceesalul iu th« final 
examination. In the curly siages, ii’ will probably )>e diflieult to decide whether or 
not a eandid ile for admiHsion will prove himself at a later stage to be suited to a 
career. We are kt‘enly anxious that, in the lirst place, a eadei who appears to the 
authorities to he unsuitabh*, wdl be removed from the College at as e.srly a date as 
possible so tliat he will be able to c*ontiiiue his studies elst'where. and. in the second 
place, that his vacancy in the (.'ollege will lie tilled by anolher as soon as possible. 
We therefore recommend that, liefon* the end of tin* first year, a serious test should 
he eoiidiiUed by the college authorities with the object of deciding on the suitability 
of each cadet in that year. The Commandant’s proposals for the removal of cadets 
should he subject to the saiieiiou r»f the Commauder-in-Chief on the advice of the 
principal stall olhei’r or oHieers eouceiued. lu this eouiiection we propose further 
that, on passing the- test above aueiil loned, the cadet should he called upon to decide 
tinally whether he will follow a military career. If he decides to do so, the uarcut 
or guardian and the ead<*t should enter into a contract with the State, in which the 
cadet should engage to serve iu the army for a neriod of fiva* yi*arB from the date of 
his Commission. Iu default (foveriiiueiit should he empowered to recover the cost 
of his edueiitiou at the C<«)llege up to a limit which we suggest should be tized 
at Rs. 5,000. We desire to make three recommendations in regard to the orgaiiisatiou 
of the C^ollege, which apfiear to us of great importuiicc 

(a) It is esseutial that the oadets should be trained in a spirit of self-reliance. 
We therefore suggest that no private servant should be permitted in the institution. 
The necessary number of College servants will be provided, (b) It is essential that a 
spirit of unity should prevail in the College, and we therefore suggest that tb« 

46 
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feeding and other arrangements should be placed on a common basis, (c) The average 
age of the atiidents who have entered by direct competition will be 21 years and the 
average age of Indian army cadets will be considerably higher. It is very necessary 
from all points of view that students of this standing should enjoy adequate privacy. 
We recommend therefore that every cadet should have a room to himself. 

Fees And Expenses 

We have two standards to guide us in framing an estinjate. The c^ost to a“ 
Indian cadet at Sandhurst of one and a half years’ course amounts to i toward 
which the Indian Government contributes about £'200, that the cost to a cadet « 
parent or guardian cornea to about £477, that is nearly Rs. 6,5CO. Iheii we have 
the example of the Royal Military College at Oehra Dun, which provides a public 
school education on liritish lines. Here the normal expenses to the parent or 
guardian for a student, inclusive of everything, amounts to Rs. 1,700 per annum us 
aa^ist the cost of Government of Rs. 2,600 per annum. The course at Dehra Dun 
years so that the total cost to a student’s parent amounts to Rs. 
115^ pefor# he becomes eligitile to compete for a vacancy at Sandhurst. If the 
;;dat** is successful at the examination he has to 6nd between Rs. 6,0CH) and 
K . -if the Sandhurst course, that is to say. the tr>tal cost to him comes to 

> .4G!>iii Sj4 years. That gives us a little over Rs. 2,000 per annum and for 
ri ,i. at'out Rs. 6,500. We do not know yet what the cost of running the 

1 Mill* ary College will be to Government, and we have to consider the 
of cost to the cadet’s parents entirely on its own merits. 

^ ' cofi^ider that like Army cadets at the cadef’s colleges in Engbind, Indian 

t , should receive their education at the Indian Military College free 

recommend further that these cadets, on admission to the colb'ge, 
granted pay at the rate of Rs. 60 per mensem. We would leave it to 
mtUyp|r''^wfboritiea to decide whether any part of this should be treated as 

Of ntfliiary officers and soldiers : — We recommend that cadets who are the 
"DC lit very exceptional circumstances, the grandsons in the male line 
■ officers and soldiers of the Indian Army or Indian State Forces, should 

ioT H remission of fees, according to eiieumslanees up to one half of 

^ ,,, ' India cadetships.— ^ a are of opinion, subient to the eoneurrence of the 

Arw^r^Gouncil, that a due proportion of the King’s cadetships, King’s India 
cadetships, and cadet scholarships for which Indian cadets are eligible at the cadet 
colleges in England, should be transferred to the Indian Military College. « 

Scholarships.— Wc recommend that the various scholarships now oflered to 
Indian cadets at Sandhurst and Woolwich should be transIciTed to the new College. 
These are the Sir Pratap Singh Memorial Silver Wedding Fund and Birdwood- 
Tehri scholarships and the special scholarships instituted by the Government of 
Bombay for cadets of that Presidency. We express a hope that other local 
Goveriiinents and private individuals will found similar scholarships in future. We 
recommend that the Central Government also should devise some system either of 
scholarships or remission of fees, to assist deserving Indian cadets of limited means 
other than the sons of railtary officers or soldiers. 

Fees recommended by the Committee . — We feel it to be important, that the cost 
of the full course at the Indian Military College should be substantial I j less than 
that incurred by ludiau parents in sending their sous to cadet colleges in England 
and that the annual cost also should be less than at the Royal Military College 
at Dehra Duii. We have attempted to work out detailed figures and to arrive at 
an estimate of the normal expenses of a cadet at the new Colleges, but we have 
not been able to produce any results of value. We must, therefore, content our- 
selves with a general recommendation that the fees and other expenses should be 
HO calculated that the average annual cost to the individual should be not much 
more than Rs. 1,500, and that the total for the whole course should not exceed Rs. 
4,600. This figure includes tuition, board and lodging, uniform, books, pocket 
money fixed at a reasonable amount, games, subscriptions. It does not include 
vacations or private clothes. Dr. Moouje, dissenting from this recommendation, 
cpiisiders that the total expenses of a cadet shoula not in any case exceed Rs. 
75 a month. 
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Indian State Force Cadets. 

Under the Resolution of the Defence Sob-Coin naitteo of the Round Tftblo Con- 
ference, our College is also to train prospective ofneers of the Indian State Forces. 
After some discussion we came to the unanimous conoliiston that 20 vacancies a year 
in addition to the 60 vacancies for British India would bo a reasonable provision 
for Indian State Force cadets. We consider, subject of course to the consent of 
the Rulers of the Sates concerned, that 20 vacancies should be allotted among the 
various Indian States that maintain State Forces in the pro|X>rtions of the strength 
of their troops as shown in the Indian State Forces Array List. Wo think Unit 
it should be left to individual StaUs to decide how many of the vacancies allotted 
to them in any year should be Ailed by competition within the State and by 
selection of army cadets respectively. Those candidates who entered by open coin- 

g stition would have to roach the same qualifying standard as candidates from 
ritish India. Army cadets from the Indian State Forces would similarly bo re- 
quired to pass tests of the same general standard ns those demanded from lodtttn 
Army caacts. It is obvious that all oandidatos from Indian States mw| be 
sufficiently well educated to take full advantage of the course and assist 
ing the general level of efficiency at the college. Competitive eandidatos 
required to pass the medical test conducted under the authority Avmy 

Department. Army cadets should be required to produce a cerliftoate t#»hbvt tha' 
they fulfil the same standards of physical fitness as the Indian Atmy cadct« 
do not recommend that Indian States should be invited to contribute woy |'uu.v 
towards the establishment of the College, or its maintenance when esUbUshedi^ 
view of this, the majority of us consider that the full expenses of the CMurst' t ^ 

be payable in respect of all Indian State Forces cadets whether ^lerh«/( 
College by competition within the State or as army cadets. The oo||, pt an'* 
mission of fees granted to individuals should be borne by the State 

Dr. Moonjc, Sir H. Qidncy, Major-General Rajwado, Colonel LRolml|^^ hi* 
and Captain Narain Singh dissent from the above opinion and ooutid«phAt 
concessions should be granted to Indian State Forces cadets at tuo exwgnot 
Government of India as the States have always taken their due. share in h? v 

responsibilities of the Empire. 

Indian Am Force Cadetb 


It appears from Resolution (2) (b) in paragraph 4 of the Report of the 
Sub-Committee of the Round Table Conference that Ihe Conference intend^ IWtt 
cadets should be trained for the Indian Air Force at the Indian Military t?oliag% 
In view however of the great difficulties of providing adequate flymir, training ana 
technical instruction in this country, such as are obtainc^l at Cranwoll. wc have ^re- 
fiilly considered, as an open question, whether the existing arrangements for Inojnn 
Air Force cadets should not be maintained for some time to come. In ais- 
cuBsions on this subject we have had the benefit of the presence and advice oi ine 
Ait Officer Commaudiug in India, Air Vi6c Marshal Sir John Btocl. He is of opi- 
nion that the course which we propose at the Indian Military Opilogo would form 
a suitable foundation of training for officers of the Indian Air Force. AiBuming 
that there will be adequate instruction in mechanics. He is fmthor of opinion mat 
it would not be feasible for Air Force ciindidatos to do anything loss than the t'Otn- 
plele course, as much of the work done would not then be properly consolidated 
before the cadet left the college. Officers coramissionod from the college would have 


before the cadet leit the college, uinoers cpmmiBDiuuw iium vu« 

to undergo a year’s oourso at a flying training school as pilot officers on probation. 

In this way Indian cadets would become pilot officers between the nge 

Flying Training School.— The cost of latabliahinj? a Flying Traiuing Schwl In 
India under present conditions would be prohibitive. We are informed 


£ lying xirainiiig ocuuui. — luc vuot w* loiCTwatoa*...-, » - "j .1: .^ 

India under present conditions would be prohibitive. We are informed 
coat of a Flying Training School in EnfSand, containing on 'foJ 

under training; amounta to approximately feOO.OOq a year ; and ®'|2.n L«§1 

wantage, the average coat to the State of each pupil who P®/*®* 

It is obvious thatindia cannot afford to pay on this scale for the training of the 
very small number of pilot officers that she requires, fVia 

We recommend, therefore, that until the 
expenditure on a i’lying Training School in India, Indian 
to go to Oranwell for the complete course of two y^rs. They should 
attached to a Service Squadron in England for six months (to include n snort 
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course at the school of Army Co-operation) / ami hul>scquently bo attached to a 
iService Sqiiardron in India for a further pcriiul of six inonthR. We recommend 
furthtr that the Air Ministry should be asked to allow tlic present reduced rates 
for Indian cadets at Cranwcll to continue as a temponiry measure. 

We consider that. Indian flying officers should be sent to CnglamI for specialist 
courses as rennired : that the ])osBibility of starting a small Hying framing school in 
India should be very carefully investigated ; and that il should be the policy of the 
flovcrnmcnt of India to establish such a school as soon as I la* niinibcr of pilots to 
he trained justifies such expenditure, provided that the tinanei.il sn nation ])erinitR. 
When tliis stagi^ is reached the (jiiestion whether cadets should pas.^ through the 
Indian Military C^lh'ge befoio going to ijie Hying training siliool in India should 
be reconsidered* 

Cost Cradnate Courses.-- We wi’re asked to eoiisiikr wlii'tlu r jjiiulnafes of the 
Indian Military (-ol lego who enter the tf'< lnii< al arms of iht s( wice should conlinnc 
to nccivc post graduate insfruetion in tJu* Cmied Kingdom. Wi' were informed 
that there would be no diflienlly in organising an ndeijiiale course of instrue- 
tion :tt Kiiknl to take the place of Larkhill for the artillery, or at, .Inlibnlporc 
;v sdvT' tie ]daee of Catleriek for the (’orps of Signals. Olfircrs of the l^oyal 
present take a course at (’ambridge I'nivcrsiiy and t’lialham, lasting 
; oont tw(^ years. At Cambridge they ait' lefjnin d to take an honour's 
... ' »rechanical engineering. We think that the riiomsoii Collegi at Koorkeo 
: r. other (’oileges should be able to pro\i<!e all that rs ni eeS'^ary in the 

/ 'j 2.*neral training, and that tlie requisio spteial (onrst.s ni subjii-is Buch as 
* ' * u) and railway (onstrnetion. I’onld also be aiianged. 

We eoosidcT that all young Indian oftieers bofon* joining tlinr own units should 
bi 'otaebrTjklo British units in this country fur one year, as is jilreatlv the piactiee 
ti.e eavAVy and infantry. We do luif recoinmemr tlmt they should' },♦» attached 
"■'* -b units in the Cnitc<l Kingdom, althongli this snggi'Hhon h.nl tin snp])orl 
' ' d:<‘ ,1 (.'ommif tec. .\)j tlie benefits derived Irom assoeialing with Brilish 

oft’fi < » Ol, /he daily routine of ngimentnl lile can. in onr ojiinion. be obijnned as 
CihiK m this country as in England, while in thi> former ilu' young Indian ofHcer 
has ihi advantages also of tiic so'-iety of his own connfr\meM and of luiiig able to 
vi»it his home. 

We have already drawn attention to i-crtain disadvaniiiges iri^m which Indian 
boy.*; Eufl[c< in (hiir c.diiealiou, and to certain dcfei'is in the educational syslcni. It 
luamly on account of these defci ts, that we have agnrd to ncommeml a three 
Vm-i* course at the rndiim Military (Wllege. We b,av< also alluded to the admirable 
; tmunng which IS now given at the I'rinee of Wales' Koyal Indian Military Cidlegc. 
I)ehra Dun. The main canse of lh(* siicces?* (d tliis institution is that it snppliis 
the opportunity and thi* resoiirees to provnU; good si hool ('ducat ion to lioys up to 
M or 10 years of age. It is iinforttinatc that, for i^tir purposes, there are frw, if 
any, other schools w'hi( h have similar opportunities and resonrees, I his is due very 
largely, as already shown, to the fact rJiat fh«; majority of bnys pass Matriculation 
b«‘fore the age.; mentioned aliovc and thus leavi- school ’ premat nn ly. 

\ye agr(»e that the t'ollege slionld be enlarged a.s soon as possibh' up to the 
maximum limit of its presint a^’cnmmodation and slall. and thcK'aftiT gradiiHliv 
enlarged up to the limit suggested by the Skeen t’ornmiltec. We would add that. 
Ill our opinioji, the cost of (raining should he i educed to Rs. lO'J a month. We 
recognise, howver, that as expansion taki'S jilace. it will bcM'omi' incivasingly diHicnlt. 
jf not impoBsible, for the military anihonties to remain respoijHible lor tlie manage- 
ment of the college. A collegi' of the si/c suggested will be Inrning out about 4(i 
hoys annually, a number of one third as largo' again as (he totfd vacancies 
obtainable by open examination for the Indian Military (^illege in the initial stage. 
We must, moreover, exp(*et. iiicreaRiiig eumpetiiion fiorn other institutions, with the 
result that eventually only a small proportion of Th'hra Diiti boys will have a 
reasonable prosjiect of entering the Indian Military College. At tlia't, stage, definite 
provision will have fo be made for preparing the majority of (lie students for 
admission to advanced university courses and so civil careers— a (a.sk which the 
military authorities could not undertake. Our recommendation can therefore only 
be, that the iiiilitAry authorities should remain in control of the Dehra Dun C’ollcge 
lor so Jong as is fonud practicable. Dr. Moorije was of the opinion that the cost 
of .training should not exceed Rs. 75 per month. 

» iA« regaruK other institutions we note with satisfaction that the military authorities 
ir end to improve the standards of cdiieafiou at the King George’s Royal Indian 
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Militnry Schools at, Jhelum, Jiillundur and Ajmer, particularly in the teaching: of 
En^riiflh, with a view to iiicreasinj; the number and qualify of candidateR for Indian 
Army cadet ships. 

Wo recommend that memberH of the Auxiliary and Territorial forccR Rhould be 
e!iji:U)le for nomination to the lonepre m Indian Army cadeU, provided that they 
are within tin* same ap;c limits and satisfy the sa'inc educational tests as are 
I>reKcnbe(I for cadet# from the rep;ular army. We think that it would be desirable 
also to insist that candidates from these forces should undi r^^o a period of attach- 
ment to a regular unit for, sa>\ six months before proe^edin^ to the college. Wc 
do not make a similar recoin mendation for members of the University Training 
(’orp«. as ihese will p:enernlly speaking i)i' within the afcc limits of the open 
examination, and there is no r«;ason, thiirefore. why they should not enter the 
(’olb'^m by that examination or llirou^h the Indian Territorial Force as Indian 
Army cadets. Moreover, the military training imparted in the University Training! 

( orps IS necessarily of n lower standard ;ban in the Auxiliary Force and the other 
territorial units all of whom nrr liable* for milifarv 

Sir Abdur Rahim, Mr. Mnkherji. MajM-thaicr'il Kaiwade, Dr. Moon jo. Sir. H. 
(iidney and Sir Kivaswamy Aiyer. dissentin- trom ihe iimjonty, are of opinion that 
mernbcTR of the University Iraimni.^ ( or)>s should be clieiblc for direct appointment 
to Indian Army cadetships. 

The Skc'cn Uomniittee. as well as tie* Iteftnc* Sul»-(:omniiUee ql Roiind 
Inble (Conference, proposed (hat after the openin^^ of the Inclian Ml^ry 
Indian cadets should continue to i)e admitted to cadet collects in Kiij/lanii '•* , 
lincl onraelvcK unable to support this recommendation. It is our obi> cfio vc the 
nc‘w (’ollepu* a pood start, and to cMicourape iis sucee.HHful development ’• o. 
inmost. Diirinp its earlier stapes the greater prestipe of .Sandhurst 
nndoiibtc-dly altiact a certain nitmber of c-andidates who could atlurd pM there 
aiol these, \\hen commissioned in the Indian Army, would lend to repard liitn; ■ 
as superior to their eoiitemporari<‘s from the Indian ('ollepe. Sm‘b, an c.'nfoto 
wemid have’ the worst possible < fUrt upon the asprff dc rorpi of ycjiiup Im'.ow. 

ofTicc'r^. Xor do wc think that it would he justilied in actual fact. The Ww Uulicp< . 
planned and orpanixend, as it will he <‘xclusively for Indian eade*H in their own 
eoniitry. must surely provide a mc^re suitable and etlicient traininp for the Indian 
ofliccr of thc‘ future than a course desiened for Hritish youths in Eiipland. 
however Ihorouph and however curefiilly su!aj»ted the latter course may be. 
Sir. Abdur Rahim. l)r. Moonje aud ^il•. IMukheiji dissent from this recom- 
mendation. 

Wo lave considered a number of possible sites for the ( ollepe. Ihe ideal site 

for our purpose would be in a place oca upyinp a c'entral or at any rate easily 

a<*c(‘ssib]e position, with a temperate climate all the year round, with adequate room 
for expansion and for traininp puriKises. and with a military parrison in the 

neiphhonrhood. h should not bo situatc'd in a larpe town, uor on tlie oiher hand 
t<M» f.ar ill the <*()untry. It should, if possible, pejssess some* v!i'‘ant Ituildinps which 
could be utilized tem)>orarilv to start the Uollepe while the main and permanent 
lurMinps wore heinp erecteci. We did not expect to lipht upon any place in India 
lullillinp nil these requirements nor have we done so. Bearinp them however in 
mind, wc have c'onsidcred the possibilities of a variety of places includinp 
llaupulore. Satara. Poona, Deolali Mhow, Paehmnrhi. J^hillonp. Saupor, Debra Dun. 
and yMibottabad. We evontually reduced the eho»ec to three places. Satara, Mhow 
aiid Debra Dun. All these have the advantapes of a moderate clinuiie and relative" 
accessibility. Satara t>ossesHes a certain number of buildinps which could be utilized. 
Imf ihere are no troops in the neiphbourhood. In all three places the question of 
water sup])ly would require careful eonsideralion. The majority of us are inclined 
to favour Dehra Dun, where a larpe and suitable site could probably be obtained 
without ddlieulty. We arc content however to leave the final selection to 
Ihe (Joveriiment of India on the niiderstandinp that every etlort will be 
made to establish the Collepc by the autumn of 1932. if possible, on its permanent site. 



REPORT OF THE 

HULI SHOOTING ENQUIRY COMMITTEE 


The following is the full text of the report submitted by the committw con- 
sisting of the Hoii’ble Mr. Justice S, G. Mullick. I. C. iS., Judge, High Court, Cal- 
cutta, and Mr. J. G. Drummond, I. C. S., Commissioner, Rajshahi Division, on the 
causes and incidents of the occurrence at the Ilijli Detention Camp on the Wth. 
September 1931 and was issued to the press on the 28th. October 1931 

*‘We were appointed a committee to inquire into the occurrence at the Hijli 
Detention Camp on September 16, 1931. The terms of reference were to investigate 
the occurreiice, its causes and incidents and to submit to the Government of Bengal 
a ’•eport of our findings. 

We assembled at Hijli in the evening of Monday, October 5. and began our 
investigation the following day. Both the detenus and the camp staf!' were repre- 
sfTiUd by legal advisers who were allowed to cross-examine witncHses. After the 
, recoided we allowed the legal advisers lo represent their respective 

easos li' y before us. Wc went round the Detention Camp as many as four times 
'winding a visit we paid at night time in order to see what the place 
k: Hke (with the compound lamps allightcd) at night. 

\ve ei^>rHfned 58 witnesses altogether, out of which there ^erc as many as 21 de- 
»r t?s , 4 Faltus’’, w’hich means convict servants working as attendants ou the 
c;: ins.ue the camp. Besides these witnesses as also the medical witnesses, the 

t'0.4 y vvitu, Bts and the Commandant Mr. Baker, we examined three gentlemen who 
44f.»pnrentl;i' hud very little connection with the incident in question and those three 
witnesses ^’h*|re Kai Sahib Anath Bandhu Cbakravnrti. the Assistant Commandant, 
who was i;^ng ill at his house at the time, his nephew Babu Ambica Charan Roy 
who was at the time living with the Rai Sahib, and Balm Birendra Kumar Das 
® special jail at Hijli. With the exception of Rai 

Sahib A Hath Bandhu Chakravarti, Babus Ambica Charan Roy and Birendra Kumar 
Das Gupta, Captain N. N. Choudhari, the Civil Surgeon of Midnapore, and Dr. 
Mazumdar and Dr. Jotindra Mohan Das Gupta, two doctors belonging to the Rail- 
way Hospital at Kharagpur, who in a sense may be called independent w'it nesses, 
practically all the other witnesses we could examine were interested, belong as they 
did either to the side of the detenus or to the side of the staff. In view of this 
f^t we have had to consider the statements of these witnesses very carefully in the 
light of probabilities and such independent or circumstantial evidence as was found 
available. 

Descriptiok of the Camp 


For the better understanding of this report we have appended a plan of the 
Detention Camp drawn to scale. The plan shows the position of the sentries on 
^ 'fi- The detenus are housed in what .was meant to be the 

4 a long and 
landmark for 

. , - -j " — — w. ..U.W .« av.,. ti long and 700 

teet broad has been enclosed with a double fence of barbed wire. The building is 
in the middle of this space or compound. Besides the surrouding fences there are 
several internal fences of barbed wire ; in particular there is barb(3 wire on each side 
of the road which leads from the main gate to the south-east corner of the building, 
xhe guard room is opp^ite and close to the main gate. The quarters of the guard 
constables are about 400 yards to the west of the ^ard room. The Commandant and 
Assistant ^mmandant live about three-fourth mile and the Armed Inspector about 
miles from the main gate but are connected with the guard room by telephone. 
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There in no dispute that an alarm was by the sentry inside the camp. 

There is no dispute that a number of constables rushed into tue camp under Ha- 
vildar Rahaman Khan. There is no dispute that the constables opened fire on the 
main buildin(< in the camp where the detenus were residing ; and there is no dispute 
that as a result thereof two detenus Babu Bantosh Kumar Mitter and Babu Tara> 
keswar Ben Gupta were killed, one on the ground floor of the building and the 
other upstairs, and a numlier of other detenus, twenty altogether, received injuries 
and in some cases the injuries were of a severe nature necessitating in one case— 
the case of detenu Babu Govinda Pada Dutt — the amputation of the left arm. It 
IS undisputed also that the sentries and some of the constables who entered the 
compound after the alarm was given were armed with smooth-bore Martini Henry 
inuskets with triangular bayonets, that those who fired seem to have used ball and 
buckshot indiscriminately and that .some of the injuries on the detenus were 
gun-shot wounds, some were stabs such as a bayonet might have caused and some 
bruises that might have b('cn due to blows from a lathi or the butt of a musket. 

Origin of the Trouble 

The two parties, we mean the constables on the one side and the detenus on the 
other, were at variance as to how the incident had begun and as to how the 
occurrence took place. 

Police Version 

The version of the constables was as follows : — There was ac 

ftTciice by some of the detenus with sentry No. Chandns . 

detenus made a dclilatrate attack on Chandra Singh, wher^^rttHin r^dra 

Sigh fired a shot in the air and raised an alarm sayiiii^ ‘uut 

out”, and two patrol constables, Chandrikalal and Nahsib h, ha.^ 

come to his aid, also fired shots. Thereupon the detenus ran wan 

similar interference with sentry No, 7 Sirajul Hussain, whose bay||||’;^ . 
away and who had to fire as many as three shots in order to . jvf. , hw 

assailants. Some of the detenus were then making for sentry ioct.:. 

time the guard, which is located in a building opposite the main .‘C U' 

camp, on hearing the alarm, turned out and came between the two gales in charge 
of Uavildar Shel^ar Singh. Shekhar Singh, however, left the men there and went 
back to the guard room to get orders from the Havildar-in-charge Ramsevak 

Paiide as to whether the men should be taken into the camp. The Havildar-in- 

charge sent a telephonic message immediately to the Assistant Oomraandant Rai 
Sahib Analh Bandhu Chakravarti, telling him that a riot had begun inside the 
camp oetween the sepoys and the Babus and asking him to give the information 
to the Commandant, Mr. Baker. A telephonic message was sent to Inspector 
Marshall also, who was in his house at the time, about 1^ miles away. 

In the meantime the men between the two gates were joined by several other 
constables— the alarm party — who arrived in charge of another Havildar, Raha- 
inan Khan, and under orders of Rahaman the inner gate was opened and all the 
constables assembled there rushed in. Rahaman Khan, however, halted the men near 
a culvert which was only a few yards beyond the inner gate and 85 yards from 
the main building. Leaving his men there, according to the story of the constables, 
Rahaman Khan advanced with 2 or 3 sepoys and proceeded in the direction of 
sentry No. 7. Meanwhile the detenus had begun advancing towards the sepoys arm- 
ed with mosquito-net poles, when two constables Haringi Singh and Ramjatan 
Singh, who had nothing but a small danda and a stick in their hands, approached 
the angry detenus with folded hands and entreated them not to advance any 
further ; and the detenus without paying any heed to the entreaties of Haringi 
and Ramjatan hit them with mosquito-net poles, and when the detenus in the 
building were throwing down missiles such as brickbats, mosquito-net poles, etc., 
the sepoys opened fire, and as their intention was not to hit any one of the angry 
crowd of detenus but only to frighten them away, they fired high. 

Ou this firing the detenus retreated after which the Havildar in-charge^ Ram- 
sevak Pande came and ordered them back to the guard room. 

Rahaman Khan’s case was that when proceeding towards sentry No. 7 he had 
managed to go past the detenus, and from sentry No. 7 he had gone up to sentry 
No. 5 to see H there had been anything wrong there, after which, on hearing Ram- 
aevak Pande crying out, he returned. 
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Mr. Bilker, the Coininaudant, who happeniH.1 to be in the Kharagpur Officeii 
(3uh at the time, ou ref*eiving the telephoue iiieHfiage from Rai Sahib Aiiuth BaiKiiiu 
Chakravarti, imnuHiiately left for the eamp and arriveil there about 10 niinnt<‘« 
after the oeeurreiiee, almost simiiltaneouHly witli Innpeetor Marshall and finding 
everything quite he wtMil round the sentry post eoining to sentry No. 3 first. Nos. 
4 and 5 next and to No. ? last. When he was going away from sentry No. T he 
met detenu Bal)n Prafulla Ghose who aske<l him to eonn* and see the injured person 
inside the building and to make arrangements tor medical relief. Mr. Baker went 
into the building, saw tlie injuri'd detenns. sent te!epbi>ne message to I>r. Maznnulur 
at Kharagpur and had the wounded persons removetl to the Kharagpur hosjutal as 
quickly as possible. 

I'HE DetkniV Vkksion 

According to the detiMius' case there was no interb'rcnce either with the stMitiy 
No. 3 or with sentry No. 7 or with sentry Nt). 8. There was an alarm given, but 
according to rh<‘m tne .iMt'iiiH) o w n i pre-arr.inge 1 all’iir. The sepoy.< rushed 
in through ihi* inner gate siiouiing 'llukuni mil gia, Sala log ko maro," eann^ uj« 
the road leading from tin* gate to the main building, and from a place whi«*h was 
about 2C yards form the south-east eoruer thereof began firing indiseriminately on 
the building without any provocation of any kind given to them. 

a result of this tiring Balm Saiitosh Kumar Mitter who was on the ground 
, s ahot down. Babu Tarakcswar Sen (Jiipta who was npstmrs was also shot 

, -I a number of other mm received gunshot wounds. According to the 

't niv? of the sepoys then eame into the building and assaulted some of the 

i... ' ie'ie with bayonets, lathis, etc., and some ol tneni also fired a few shots 

i>t ,■ MtiliiSig iiijurie.s thereby, and afterward>< they all left. Mr. Baker, the (’oni- 
- * .Vji jitrived according to some, half an hour, aet'ording to some others again, 

. a half after the incident. 

ii^ut wc have stated aliove it would anpear that the tact that thure was 
an ,'ie t li IBfl^eii ia undisputed. That being so. the (piestion whether there was any 
inifrrhrehiais with sentry No. 3 and whethar there was any scuftle there of any kind 
has importiiiK’O in itself, h derives its importance only in conneetion with 

the (fncstlon whether the alarm was pr(‘-arrangcd or not - a point which was dis- 
puted before us. x 

On behalf of the detenus it was urged that the whoh‘ thing was pre-arranged, 
the alarm as also the whole nllair. We arc unable to agrwe in this view of the 
matter. The facts and circum.stane«*s which were disclosed before us in 
evidence would not be consistent with this theory. To begin with, the 
evidence of Babu Tarapada Gupta, one ol the detenus, clearly shows that 
the first thing that he heard was a sound eoining from the ioulh-west id the 
tower hall, and the plaee where sentry No. 2 was posted was on the south-wesL id 
the tower. Then, if the whole thing, including the giving of the alarm, was a pre- 
arranged affair, there would hardly be any explanation of the faet that a man waa 
found by some of the detenus running towards the gate erying ‘‘Kuchh nehi hua, 
kuchh nehi hus, rokho. rokho. ' Possibly this man was one of the patrol constables 

when he found that the detenus after that golmal near sentry No. 3 had left 

the place, and when he heard that sepoys had assembled between the two gates, 

ran towards the gati’ in order to prevent an in-riish of the constables. Then, if the 

whole affair had been a pre-arrangiMl one, the Ha vildnr-in -charge would not hsve 

sent that telephone rnesflage so soon to the Assistant Commandant, for, if Mr, Jiaker, 
the Commandant, would happen to be at home at the time he would lx; arriving at 
the plaee in 3 or 4 rninulcs after getting the message. 

We are, therefore, of opinion that there was some kind of interference with 

.sentry No. 3 in consequence of which Chandra Sing gave the alarm, and that the 

whole thing was not a pre-arranged affair as the detenus wanted us to believe. But 
the story that Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh participated in the ineideiit that 
happened at isentry post No. 3 seems to tis to be extremely doubtful. Sentry No. 3 
did not tell Mr. Baker anything on the point when Mr.* Baker went round the 

sentries on his arrival at the camp soon after the occurrence, and although both 
sentry No. 3 and the two patrol constables Chandrikalal and Nashib Singh wanted 
us to believe that Nashib Singh and Chandrikalal remained with sentiy No. 3 all 
the time till 10 p.m, when Chandra Singh was relieved, Mr. Baker did not find 
either of the two men, Chandrikalal and Nashib, there. 
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While we are on the question whether there was any interference with sentry 
No. 3 we might deal with the question whether there was any interference or 
scuffle at sentry post No. 7. That there was some incident at this sentry post also 
can hardly admit of any doubt. Hirajul Hussain, the man who was at this post, 
spoke about it to Mr. Baker very soon after the occurrence. But Sirajul’s story of 
his bayonet having been snatched away from his rifle seems to us to be extremely 
doubtful. To begin with, Hirajul made no mention of this fact to Mr. Baker. Then 
the bayonet which iSirajul had attached to his musket could not be wrenched off. 
Any one who took it off would like to know the way in which it has to be turned 
before it can be removed. We may in this connection mention that the spot where 
the bayonet was recovered a day or two after the occurrence just outside the 
outer enclosure of the camp was within easy reach of where Sirajul Hussain was 
posted. 

As regards what actually took jdace after the constables had gone in through 
the inner ^atc, the story which the sepoys gave us will not in our opinion bear 
a moment s scrutiny. Their story was that the detenus in the building were 
throwing inissilies when there was a body of detenus armed with mosquito-net 
poles in between the building and where the sepoy stood. If there W'as any flinging 
of missiles by the detenus in the building in such circumstances, the missiles were 
more likely to hit the detenus in front of the seiioys than the sepoys themselves whr 
were hopeh'ssly out of range if their own evidence is to be believed. As regar 
the little story of llaringi Singh and Rumjatan Singh, with nothing else thr 
small diinda in the hand of one and a stick in the hand of the other, approp 
the detenus with folded hands entreating them politely to desist, W’e are ur 
place any reliance (m it. 

The story of tJie flei)oys that they did not proceed further to the north - . the 
culvert which was only a few yards from the inner gate where they sny ilv^y b ;d 
been left by Jlavildar Itahunian Khan has been falsified also by the testii‘,ji'y rt 
Ramsevak Pande, the Ilavildar-in-charge, when Ramsevak says that he foinsd ^ “ 
sepoys about 15 or L'O yards only from the building. Finally, these constables 
deuce entirely fails to explain the injuries « iher than gunshot wounds found ' * 
detenus’ persons. 

We are unable, therefore, to accept the version of the occurrence as Ldven bj'. 
constaliles, and we arc clearly of opinion that the constables were only about 
yards from the south-east corner of the main building when they opened tire on the 
main building, and that, at the lime they opened tire, there were no detenus in 
between them and the building. 

Committee's Concei signs 

What actually happened before the indiscriminate tiring by the sepoys on the buil- 
ding was in our opinion this : Chandra ^ingh, sentry No. 3. gave an alarm on some 
provocation. (_)n hearing that alarm the guard turned out and joined by the alarm 
party rushed in charge of Habildav Rahaman Khan and charged and drove into the 
south-east corner some of the detenus who might have been roving about. Some 
of the minor injuries may have been inflicted at this stage. Thercuiion some shots 
were fired by sentries possibly at knots of detenus who seemed to be dangerously 
near them or who were throwing bricks at sentry No. 8 after which there was a 
half-hearteil retaliation perhaps by some of the younger and more spirited detenus 
by the flinging down of a few missiles causing slight injuries on two constables (the 
third man who had injuries says that he was on guard in the tower and that he 
was hit by bricks while escaping from that isolated position) upon which there 
was the indiscriminate and wanton firing by the sepoys iii^ii the building itself. 
When we say that this was what took place before the indiscriminate tiring began, 
we arc fully cognisant that this is somewhat of the nature of a surmise and hypo- 
thesis. But this surmise is not baseil on imagination only. It appears to us to 
stand on much firmer ground. It fits with what we have stated above and it fits 
in with the fact that on a number plate on a door upstairs we found marks of a 
shot which must have been fired from the south or south-west by some one outside 
the building, and with the story of firing in the direction of the hospital. It fits 
in more over with the evidence of Rai Sahib Anath Bandhu Ohakravarti, the Assis- 
tant Commandant, w^ho was lying ill in his house at the time, his nephew Babu 
Ambica Charan Roy, and the jailor Babu Birendra Kumar Das Gupta to the 
ettect that what they heard was shouting at first, a few shots after that shouting, an 
interval thereafter after which there was the regular fusillade or indiscriminate firing. 

47 
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We have recorded our findings as to what took place in the evening of Scntera- 
ber 16. Having regard to our finding on the question of the alarm raised and also 
on the question whether the alarm was pre-arraiigeil or not, we hold that the entry 
of the sepoys into the compound after the alarm had been given was justified. But 
there was, m our opinion, no justification whatever for the indiscriminate firing 
(some 29 rounds were found to have been fired) of the sepoys upon the building itself, 
resulting in the death of two of the detenus and the infiietion of injuries on several 
others. There was no justification either for some of the sepoys going into the 
building itself and causing casualties of various kinds to some other of the 
detenus. 

We hold that neither Mr. Baker nor Inspector Marshall had any complicity 
in the shooting afiiiir. Mr. B. C. Chatterjee, who represiiitcd the detenus before 
us, also frankly admitted that on the evidence as it stands he could not ask us 
to hold that either of these two oflicers had been privy to th(i shooting afiair. 

The fact that there was no responsible ollicer present on the spot was, in onr 
opinion, indirectly responsible for the most deplorable and tragic afiair that took 
place on the night of l:?eptember 10 last. 


' The Chittagong Enquiry Committee Report 

The follow is the report of the Non-ollicial EiKpiiry (■onunitlve formed to 
enquire into 'iv, Chittagong outrages 

' At meeting held at the Albert Hall, (Calcutta, on the 3rd of Septcmbei 1931, 

?he names of ^icveral well-known gentlemen wire suggested to form a Committee for 
the '‘A enquiring into the causes and character of the disturbances in 

'g; .J't-r the murder of the Police Inspector. Khan Bahadur Ashunulla, and 
qI mg the loss sustained by the pco]>le of tht; town and district of 

CwH^&gODg. The following gentlemen agreed to serve on the (’ommittce *.-—(1) Mr. 
Jatindra Nath Basu. (2) Mr. J. M. v5en-tiupta. (3) Mauluna Akram Khan. 
(4) Mr. B. N. Sasmal. (5) Dr. J. M. Das (lupta, tfi) Mr. T. V. Goswami, 
(7) Mr. yatyanauda Bose, (8) Dr. Nuresh Chandra Sen Gupta. (9) Prof. 
Nripendra Nath Bauer jee, (10) Mr. Nishith Chandra Sen and (IJj Jlaji Abdul Rashid 
Khan. 

(Haji Abdul Rashid Khan declined to serve on the Committee for private reasons. 
Moulavi Asrafiiddin Choudhuri of Coniilla (Tippera) was co-upte<l as a member in 
his place), Mr. Nishith Chandra yen agreed to act us the yecretary to the Committee. 

The Committee met at 104 Elgin Road on Friday, the 4lh of yeptember and 
decided on the mode of enquiry, electing Mr. Jatindra Nath Basu as the Chairman 
of the Committee. It was decided that some of the members of the Committee 
should proceed to Chittagong for the purpose of local investigations. 

Accordingly, the following members left for Chittagong, arriving there on the 
morning of Monday, the 7th of September Mr. J. M. yen Gupta, Mr. B. N. 
Sasmal, Maulana Akram Khan, Dr. J. M. Das Gupta, Prof Nripendra Nath Banerjee 
and Mr. N. C. Sen. Moulavi Asrafuddin Chowdhury joined them at Chittagong on 
Tuesday the 8th of September. On arrival at Chittagong. Mr. J, M. Sen Gupta 
saw Mr. Nelson, Commissioner of Chittagong Division, and Mr. Kemm, the District 
Magistrate, at their request. Mr. Sen Gupta reported to the Committee that the 
attitude of these gentlemen was that they could not assist the Committee in their 
work of enquiry, but that they would not hindar it. Subsequently, Mr. Sen Gupta 
formally wrote to officials asking them to give the Committee their version of the 
incidents ; but they declined to ao so. 

The local enquiry at Chittagong consised of (1) a visit to all the places where 
disturbances had taken place on the night of Sunday, the BOth of August, and on 
the following Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday ; (2) taking of evidence from 
Bufferers, ^e^witnesses and other local people who were able to describe the state of 
things in Chittagong at the time ; (3) taking of photographs illustrating scenes of 
d^ruotiong 
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We propose to publish the sworn statements of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee, These statements, after they had been recorded in writing, 
were invariably read out to those who had made them, and who thereafter put their 
signature or thumb impressions on ihcm. Although the witnesses were not cross- 
examined on behalf of any particular party, we ourselves put them through very 
searching rpieslions and we were impressed very favourably with the manner in 
which they made their statements. 

We have also received many written slafements from people whom we were 
unab^ to examine personally. We, however, desire it to be understood that our 
findii^H arr. based on the testimony of those who gave their evidence personally and 
on observations of those of us who visited Chittagong. We. however, find that the 
written) statement subsequently received by us. corroborate the oral evidence on all 
material points. 

8uki>ay Evening 

As the public arc aware, Kh.'in Ihihadur Ashannlla, a Police Inspector, was shot 
dead OF) the [‘alton Football groiirnl on Sunday, the .3f)th of August, at about 6 
P.M. We su’fi told that the assailant was apnrehended on the spot and has since 
h<*en sent u[) for tidal in a court of law. We have it on the evideneo of 
I'pcndra L.al Itay Ihthadiir, a prominent citizen 
Zemindar, Pi’csidetit of the loc.il Indian 


of Chittagong — a merchant 
Merchants’ Association, mcn.'bor 

I T i-N !1 


ft d 


.fc th'* 


Bah c'-r 


at 


th' 


/ifinmuai, i rCM'MMll. Ul nn .n ju-nan ici. 

Cniitagong Port Trust, former inember of the Bengal Legislative Council 
on his way hack from the fof)thall ground, where he had seen Khtsr, i 
Ashanulhi shot d 'ad, he heaid, near the hackney carriage stand^ do- 
hos})ital. a voic(‘ in (’hittagong dialect crying that the murder of the Khan 
mii«t he avenged, 'Phis \Nas at about 8 P.M. 

(kies of kvvcig ' were cortaiidy heard in ditferent parts of the town ''o . 
same time assaults on passers-by took place. These assaults were conunt 
only hv ruflians but also by l’oll<*e S-rgeanis on absolutely innocent * 
tely using the rovids. Some of these people had not even heard of th*. ' * ^ * - 

Khan Bahmliir Ashiumlliili and ha,l no reason to expect trouble. Sraart- .'..fmar 
i)att, n mtHlical praetiiioiier who lives in one part of the huildio)^ iif '.woe’.a _ n ^ 
late Kkan Ikhadur resided and who was a friend of the Khan Bahadu: and bia 
family, found, about this iniie. that a relation of his was unable to po out on inv 
roads on aceount of inilisoriniinale assaults by -Tolicc wpants. JJeoplc on tKe 
roads bciran to nisli to shelter. We have evulcnee which shows that in many 
rases Hindus, who had In eii assaidled or who had somehow etcaped 

Ktvou shelter by Mahoraedaii »>toi'-keeiters and house-holders. It is dear th^^^ 

10 P3I. many men bad Ikhm. beaten or otherwise niolcs^. 

dans had been warned by ollie. rs and members of the Police of the 

trouble Evidence of such respectable witnesHes as Rai Upendra Lai Kay Banaaur, 

.Jatindra Nath (lhaudhuri. Moulavi Afsaruddin Aiinada Dutt and .o'*’®" 

us to ohsorre that not otdy was there not even the becinmngs of a "9'’ 

but that bv 10 P.M on tSunday. the .'lOth of August, the Police and the local m^is 

triev, by joint effort, ereated a disorder, deliberately and of a set purpose, 

they expected the victims of assatdt and looting, actively encouraged by them to 

retali-stc against their assailants, so that the ratlcr too frequent ^ 

riots may be told again with impunity, in defence of the subsequent evtnts. It just 

Cpe”«Wor wbZir reason-Vbat fhc victims of this very deliberate eonsmwey 

and concerted action on the part of the police and the magistracy did not retaliate 

S?tea! reiS S attacks <fn their lives and Evbl®nce ,8 oter-w^e mmg 

In show that not only was there no inter-eommtiiml strife— that is, stnle DetwMii 

the' Hindu and the Mahomedan community of Chittagong but that efforts, which 

had undoubtedly been made to create one, failed. i u .itirArAn* 

During the evening of Sunday, the 30th. of August, people heard in different 
narts of the tow'ii of Chittagong announcements relating to a meeting of Mahome- 
Sans to be hHd at the Kotwali ( Police Station ) at 10 P. M. that night and to 
addressed by the Paroga Siddiq Pewan. There was a large gathering of men at toe 
Kotwali that night Wc have been unable to obtain direct evidence as to what 
Sldlv wafdonc there,^ principal speakers and actors upon 

that scene did not appear before our Committee. But as to the fact toere was a 
large concourse of excited people at the Kotwali throughout toe night of Sun^y, we 
evTdenc^ Srijut darihar Putt (who was as we have already mentioned, 
a friend the late Khan Bahadur Ashanullah and lived in a portion of the build- 
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ings in which the latter also lived) saw a very large number of people going to the 
Kotwali during the night. The house is situated in thi^ vicinity of the Kotwali and 
he saw distinctly “by the flash of th(? lights of piissing motor cars, a very large 
number of Mahomedans assembled there.’’ 


Sunday Night 


The night of Sunday, the 30th of August, was a night of ItTror in Ghittagong. 
The principal feature of the terror was that the ai^sailants wore mom hors of the 
Police force, the armed police, Gurkhas and Europeans. It seems that they pursued 
a policy of general vendetta on Hindu citizens of t3iittagong. They i^arlicularly 
attacked the houses of those who had incurred the displi'asiiros of the locnl authori- 
ties, including political “suspects,” pleaders who arc engaged in the dcfoiu'C of per- 
sons accused in the Chittagong Armoury Raid (’ase, and the mm oinployeil in at 
least one well-known printing press. The manner of the attack was not only entirely 
illegal, but it was cowardly and brutal. Search wavrinfs were not eonsidered neces- 
sary. It is ovious that the local e\*ecutive onconrged these attacks. W(* shall refer 
to a few instances. 

The “Panehajanya’’ Press is housed in that locality of Chittagong which is known 
as Rahaniatganj. It is the press in which the popnIar Xalionalist newspaper “Pancha- 
ianya” i*: printed. It was raided sometime after P. M. by a parly of Euro- 

i c vMth revolvers. Srijut Hirendra Lall (diondhnry. who was in charge 
■’ was assaulted and fell down in a sciri-conseions condition, with a wound 

j f ' "t wl|ich bled profusely. Ho was nl)lo to uu'Ognis* on*' of bis assailants 
'■ r ^igltadling Engineer in the vVssam- Bengal Kailway. There were also on 
:‘r. ’ 9^ more Hindus cm]>loyed in the District 1 ntllligi iu -- Branch (“D. I. 

t'^iec ; the name of one of these was given to us ns ( hum Chandra 

"heicH , employees of the Press were made to hold their hands up, while 

0*5 noi r* arnl the machinery were wantonly broken. As the niachincry could 

lot ir' . Miir h broken, two of the miding- parly (Euroi)eans) went out in a motor 

ft' to lcG. h * large hammers with which they^ event iially sncco(;dcd in c inij)letcly 
smashing the tr-adle-machine, tht flat machine, the hand nnn'hine, the mot(»r anil 
oil c•nglnt^ The types were scattered on the floor, the lypo-writ(‘r was rcndcrc'd use- 
less and even a map of the district of ('’hittagong was loVn iij). 3’herc was Lewis 

gun placed at the door of the house. It is signilicant that,* he raiding party repea- 
tedly asked for Srijiit Ambika Charan l’)as, the pro}>rietor of the i)ress who was 
then 111 Calcutta. 


We have the evidence of Srijut frailesh Naraynn ('hondhnry. who has a tailoring 
business in ('Chittagong, and that of Hrijnt datindra Nath Roy (’hoiidhury, a 
Zemindar and a man of considerable local importance, which illustrate another 
aspect of the situation. The former had gone to the iieig-hbouring house, where the 
latter hved and wdiere there was a telephone, with the object of informing 

me Police by phone, that there was trouble in the locality. 

Ihere in the house of Jatindra Balm, he found the Ollicer-in-chnrgc of the 
i once Station, Mr. Siddiq Dewan, and for a moment felt greatly reassured by his 
presence. But Mr. Siddiq Dewan is reported to have said : — “You think you arc 
safe by being here. All this is our doing. We shall kill Hindus, burn them and 
Bbould we die alone?” (referring, obviously, to the murder of IChan 
Bahadur Ashanullah). With Mr. Siddiq Dewan there were armed eonstables and 
constables with lathis. Siddiq Dewan ordered him to be tied ; Sailesh Babu, along 
1^1 belaboured by the eonstables. Jatindra Babu has told us: — “1 

asked feiddiq Dewan, ‘Why are you doing this ? Tic said, “What did Ashanullah do 
tD anybody / We have been ordered to do this. We are going to die. We shall kill 
JimduB and burn them and then diel” Mr. Siddiq l^cwan advised him to remove his 
family to a place of safety, as there would be a “flare up ” the following day /‘Kal 
A gun .Talabo ). ^ . 

type of frightfulnesB on that Sunday night was the attack on 
political RTispects and their rclatiouB. We shall hereafter refer to the treatment 
ferijut Binod Kumar Sen, m. a. b. l. a Pleader who had been defend- 

Magistrate 
Guba, a Plea- 

f ttguu oa, a i unce ouo-IiiBpcctor and several 
middle of the night, searched the premises and took away 
the nnliW^ norSf his son who was taken to another house, where 
e police party arrested another young man and followed them all to the Kotwali. 
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At the Kotwali, the Police arc allep;cd to have mcreilessly beat('n not only the boys 
but also the aged Pleader. It is alleged that Mr. Biddiq Dewan, Mr. Abdur Rahim 
and the European A. 8. P. Mr. Shooter were present tlierc, as well as several other 
Europeans. After the beating, the kicking and the abusing, they were allowed to go 
home in the early hours of the morning. 

Then then^ are cases of men under trial, but on bail, being assaulicd in their 
houses, though there were no warrants either for their arrest or for a search of 
their houses. 

Of all th(‘ eases investigated by us, the most tragic is tliat of the late Rajani 
fvania Sen, father of a young man called Chiltaranjan Sen. lie died of injuries in- 
flicted on him. Chiitaranjan, aju-arcntly, was a “suspec l ', though there was no 
warrant of arrest against him. We have the evidt nee of (’hlttaranjan and of his 
widowed mother. Tlie father, Srijnt Kajani Kanta Sen. did not survive* the beating 
that was his share to tell us what happened, ile was a man of sixty ; but he was 
not Hufrering from any illness ; indee'd. he had carried on his aveieation as a 
Plcadeu-’s clerk till Saturday. He was struck both by tlie Jtaroga (Police Sub- 
Inspcetor) and a rrurkha. As regards ('hittaiMiijan, he was taken to the Polices 
StatiofJ, beaten and later discharged. 

But the most pitiful evidcnc'* came fre-ni the daughter of SrijuL Bipin Behari 8^"?^ 
w'hose* house had heen raided also about mielnight. After the first seare-hof thehon 
the police took away he r two brothers. Thn i* (Jurkhas returneel again, forete-t ■' i 
father to open the eloor, ami entered (lu* house on the pie tence* ed a further • nr-b. 
While one or more e)f tlie (liirkhas prevente*<l the* fatlmr to come te) her aid, '! 
(iiirkhas atlaeke'd her and siil)]('ete'd he-r to a brutal and cowardly a.ssault. V . 
she atte*m])ted to e’ry out, tin y gagged her. lb* father too was struck whcii nt.e i 
a de sperate attempt to prote.*et h(‘r ; when he was ove rpowered and his rio.H4 b* g’ o 
to 1)K*0'1, the (JurUiias renewed their as.saiilt on her. Jhe* Gurkhas cvcnluall; 'vt * 
away with a gold ornament and some gold coins. 

Moxpay Mountxg 

On Monelay morning, aeeoreling to evieh'nec received from different parts ol t:e 
town, pe'ople* we re seen and he‘ard announcing that Iliiulii simps w’ore going U) /ic 
lootol. In se've’ral place's, haektmy e’arriagcs were* aee*n to pass down the road.^. O er 
of them with Pediee (?onstal)le.s‘ in them carrying men who we re asking pev>jde tt> 
close their shops, calling for revenge [Partihimjsnr Proti^hofi) and declaring b> be*at 
of drums thtU. Hindu shops would be attacked. There was a similarity in the 
language and the nifinne'r of the aniioiinccmenlfi in the diflcTcnt parts of the town. 
This was a pn.’iude to an orgy of plunder, under the* very eyes of the police. >\c 
have evidence to the* fact tHat where a Mahomedan shop was situated in a 

Hindu locality, it was especially marked, so that it might be immune from 

attack. 

Ah Moiilavi Afsharuddin, a very respectable anil ednealed citizen of Chittagong, 
holding considerable landed pro]ierty, told us, one Abdul Azim (»i police informer, 
aged about 35 or :10 who keeps a shop and is known to Moulavi Afsaruddin) in- 
formed him that a police Sergeant (or oflieer) had warned him that there would be 
‘goimar (trouble), as five or six hundred Hindn.s were to he ai rested. In fact, 

although Abdul Azim would not go into details, he made it clear to Moulavi Afsar- 

uddin that there was going to be a serious trouble {UHlusthiU Bepar). Ibis was 
quite early in the morning. Soon after this, Moulavi Afsaruddin went to the house 
of Siijut Binode Kumar Sen, who is a defence Pleader in the Chittagong Armoury 
Raid Case, and found that his belongings lay scattered and broken, and that oven 
his cooking utensils had not been spared. He corroborated the statement of Bnjut 
Brnode Kumar Ben himself, who also tells us a story of callousness on the part of 
the magistracy which wc think it necessary to relate here. , . , j xi 

Srijiit Binode Kumar Ben, who, after an assault, had betm advised to spend the 
night of Bunday with his family, in the house of a friend, returned in the morning 
to his own house which he fouiid in a deplorable condition. He went first to the 
Bub-divUionnl Officer, showed him the marks of injury on him and “told him the 
whole story.” the S. D. O. advised him to lodge a complaint and to see the 
District Magistrate, the District Magistrate refused him assistance, and even went the 
length of making light of his sufferings and loss. Let us quote Brijut Ben s words; — 

“So far as I remember, his (i. e. the District Magistrate’s) exact words are these 
Why have you come to me ? I can’t do anything. Go to your Hindu brethren and 
Bar Library. Organise yourselves and arrange for your own protection.” Pointing 
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his finger at me, he aaid — “You Hindu people arc ooncenling the abacondcra. They 
are egping others to make mischief. 1 am not in the least surprised that your are 
m(^e«ted. You have received only some bruises but there are people who have 
suffered much more than you.” 

Magistrate significantly referred fo Patiya (outside Chittagong), saying 
— Do you come from Patiya ? I replied “No.” Finally he told me that he could 
not do anything.’ 

As a matter of fact, Brijut Ben did not come from Patiya. Patiya was later on 
to be one of the scenes of outrage and the home of the alleged assailant of K. B. 
Aahanullah. 

It is necessary to point out at this stage that for the last y(?ar and a half, that 
18, since the Armoury Raid, Chittagong has practically been in a “state of scige.” 
The strength of the police force has been increased far beyond the normal, both as 
regards number and as regards equipment. Further a large number of troops have 
been^kept in Chittagong, including a contingent of the Assam Frontier Rifles. (In 
the .”rd of August last, Mr. W, I). R. Prentice, of the (iovernment of Bengal, in 
presenting his demand for a supplementary grunt for the Police in the Bengal I^egif^* 
lative Council, referred in some detail to the precautions that had been taken to 
ensure safety in (’biltagong. Evidence before us shows that the disturbauecs in 
Cliin which form the subject-matter of this Report, were not due to any 

defi.Mi,.,-) ,ii (}|o strength of the Police. On Sunday night, it was the ])oliee. with 
tb( soldiers, who molested innocent citizens.* On Alonday, the police, having 

> 'l-oci rufbans to plunder and arson, did nothing to help their victims. I’cople 
to the ()fl]cers in charge of the Police Station and to the Bnli'Division- 
' 'V rr .litd the District Magistrate receive no assistance from them. Even Moulavi 
♦ 0 * fo whom wc have already referred, and was believed to be a friend of 

. Piiidus, as well as of influential Mahomedans, found, w’heu he went to 
' « { .. i (police Station) with two distressed Hindus, a menacing crowd of Muho- 
m ru4» dhin and outside the Thana. Some of these rushed at them, saying, “Get 
' ^H^!*^rash you (maribo)” 

" r funeral prayer, followed by n funeral procession, in honour 

* .w?” Bahadur sfartea at about midday. But before that even as early 

8-30 and 0-30 A. M. shouts of “Pratihingshar Protishod : Hindu ke maro 
4 i.« lveveng(. • beat and slay Hindus) weie heard at places where the police and 
rvn- 4 honour the dead. Eoolihg started under their very 

^ inilucntial Mahomedan citizens not only did not want any rtqirisals but 
^ avert, and were alarmed at the prospect of disturbanees, wc have 
onri IS the ovideiieo of Mr, Nur Ahmed, a respected Mahomedan citizen 

lilt* local Municipality, who, having heard of looting and fire in 
certain liiridu shoos (e. g. shops of Brijut Debendra (^haiidliurv and Rhid Karan). 

» 1 ‘'^,1 furiously burning.” “While the Magistrate was there before 

xvaa I ^.^y^.Mr, Nur Ahmed, “one show room of a gramophone shot) 

knrt; • hooligans ; a little south a Gurkha Regiment was passing with 

kurjfis in their hands but they did not interfere etc. etc.” This was between 10 and 
/TloJ/iv, 7^^ morning ; and the things happened within sight of a police Btatiou 
K:r„a ^ and almost in the presence of soldiers and Magistrates. Mr. Nur Ahmed 
nimseif spoke to the District Magistrate about the seriousness of the situation. 

Kidisequcnt events, he told us ‘-During the oeeurrenee 1 noticed all 
rue Tairopean Beregants smiling and very glad. ” 

Monday Midday and Afticrnoon 

On Monday, the town of Chittagong was given up to hooligans. We have al- 
ready referred to serious evidence as to indifrcrcnce and inaction on the part of the 

police and the Magistrates earlier in the day. It is impossible to refer to the entire 

evidence on the subject. But respectable men like Mauivi Amir Khan (son of Khan 
Baheb Mahsced Khan), Bj, Harikisscn Choudhury, Rai Bahadur Upendra Lai Roy, 
N. Aunada Dutta, told us how the police not only did not hinder the looting 
but assisted the looters to carry off their loot through the public 
of Chittagong. According to the shop-keeper Ilmesh Chandra 
that the ‘ Bahib” ( European ) was telling the looters : “Take 
; there is not very much time.” Even when the police were 
openly carrying away stolen goods they refused to assist in their 
the contrary, as we have said, there is evidence that the police 


thoroughfares 
Pal's evidence, 
away quickly 
shown people 
recovery. On 


we nave saia, tnere is evidence that the police 
helped them to escape. When his pitiful appeals to the police, the Sub-Divisioual 
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Officer, etc. had failed Sj. Haladhar 8aha, a merchant of Khatunj^unj which w'as a 
disturbance centre, eventuallj’ appealed to the Divisional Commissioner. ITearinjy his 
wails before the Divisional Commissioner two ladies came out. He appealed to 
them also ; the Divisional Commissioner wrote down something on a paper, but 
remained speechless with downcast eyes (Het Mukhe). 

We hold that a large portion of the property taken away by the lifcnsed frec- 
lootcrs could have been recovered. They were not recovered because there was no 
attempt to recover them. On the contrary, the free- looters carried their loot 
openly. We have the evidence of Kshirendra Chandra Das w^ho says that when he 
attempted to recover stolen property, he was prevented by a police constaole by the 
name of Nur Ahmed with his gun, and was made to let a looter go. 

On Monday, when the ruffians seemed to take more time than was apparejitly 
allotted to them, they were warned that they had to complete their work within a 
certain time — tin; prescribed limit -of immunity. 

It seems that a certain })eriod was originally tixed, during which those who 
wanted to loot could do so in the utmost safety. 

Peace Committees 

The disturbances lasted till Wednesday the 2nd of Sei)tcmbcr. Peace Committees 
of Hindus and Mahomedans were organised, of which leadirig members of bf)th thr- 
communities were members. But the situation was not in their control for »he nja 
son that ihere had been «o ‘communal friction.’ In Many cases MUioine* j;*j) ^ 
rendered help to Hindu sufferers. 

We must record, also, that the efforts of the Peace (Jommitleo were i-usl: i^eJ. 
Sj Mahendra Nath Das, the Peace Committee’s special constable was Bho\^n ceriaii; 
places on Wednesday where stolen things could still be found. Ht; went i * oie- o» 
these places. He was told to go away by kSub-Inspectors (Darogas) Abdul i/iu, 
Siddiepu* Dewan and Kanchaa Mian. 

We would also draw' attention to Sj Annada Duti’s letter to the Prcv-, Mi. 
Dutt himself appeared before our (committee. Blame for the starting of dialuP, me* 
had been sought to be fastened on some Hindu gentlemen. His corUenti ■ ' 
supported by evidence before us. 

The Loss 

It is difficult to estimate the total loss suffered by the people as a result of the 
disturbances. We have detailed of losses sustained by individuals ; wc have seen 
buildings burnt and destroyed, wholly or partially. Wc have tried to form an 
estimate. The loss must have been very great. Families, which have been well-to-do, 
were reduced to poverty ; and it is certain that the looters took away a very large 
quantity of valuables. Even valuable documents were stolen or destroyed. 

The sufferers have furnishcHl us with particulars of money, valuables and other 
things actually taken away and also of things damaged or destroyed. There was 
the damage done to the “Panchajanya Press” staring us in the face, as also houses 
broken and burnt. We have not tried to put down the total loss at any particular 
figure. We have considered very seriously the problem of compiaisating the sufferers 
for their losses ; but we cannot think how’ any voluntary, non-olficial agency can 
adequately (ompensate them. Redress, which law-courts can afford them under the 
existing state of the law, does not appear to be adequate. We recommend that the 
sufferers should have facilities of raising loans to re-establish themselves. But, above 
all, we consider it the duty of the Government of Bengal to come to their assistance 
in an effective manner. 

The disturbances w'ere not confined to the town of Chittagong. They were 
carried to the interior. In the hinterland of Chittagong a school was raided by 
uniformed European Police officers. The Headmaster was absent from the school 
that day. The school bad both Hindu and Mahomedan pupils. The Assistant 
Headmaster went out to greet these Policemen— to show tnem “every courtesy.^’ 
The courtesy shown in return bv these men was (1) to ignore him, (2) to ask for 
the ‘‘leaders of the Hindu boys^’ in the school, l3) to parade some of the tallest 
Hindu boys, (4) to place them one after another, on a table, head downwards, to 
hold up tneir legs and to administer to their bare limbs ten to fifteen lashes. Even 
the Mahomedan boys, who happened to wear what are known as “Gandhi caps’’ 
were not spared. They left the school thereafter saying that they had taught the 
master how to administer a school. This is the reminiscent of the Punjab atrocities 
of 1919. This was not an isolated instance. It took place in the village of 
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Sharoatoli. Within the Thaua of Patiya, other similar iiieidents occurred with the 
same kind of frightfuInesB. 

One thinj!: was clearljr borne in upon us in our invc8ti|ration of the incidents 
outside the town of Chittagofig, namely, that in all the outrages which took place 
on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday, there was nothing in the nature of a 
communal disturbance in these villages. In the systemalie raid on private 
dwellings and their wanton destruction, there is no evidence that a single Maho- 
medaii villager took any part. They were carried out under the orders of British 
ofticers by meinbers of the Easlern Frontier Rifles, commonly known as CJurkhas. 
We give iii an appimdix to our report a list of some forty houses which w'cre thus 
attacked. The raids covered several villages in the vicinity of Chittagong : —(ruatoli, 
Bharoatoli, Kaniingapara, Brijiur, Kopadia and Kharandaip. Borne of us visittxl all 
these villages and examined the extent of the damage's and recorded the Htatements 
of the inmates of the; houses destroyed. 

The method and manner of destruction in all these villages were similar. Houses 
were either burnt or wantonly damaged. Tret's were cut down at their root. Every 
article of furniture Avas broken. Even railings in verandahs of houses were cut 
down. In some eases bamboo props were similarly destroyed. Out of vindictiveness 
the houses of the mother of the late Ramkrishnu Biswas {who had already 
been hanged for a political otlencc ) was burnt. The late rrasanna 

Kumar Sen’s house was burnt, after the Police otlicers had enquired 
abr.ut a political “suspect." The alleged murderer of Khan Bahadur 

A luiniillah was brought to his village and made to witness the destruction of his 
h^.iu.e by the Police. In course of these raids on the viilagts, younginen were iiulis- 
eriminatoly beaten. Food-stuffs found in the houses were rendered unfit for human 
vou^uniption. Even sans, quilts wearing apparels were cut to pieces. Cooking 
jitrnsils were ruthlessly destroyed. All this was done by day-light. It was pure 
n porism carried with inhuman ealloiisness by thi! Police with the help of (4urkha.s. 

Wc desire to record that there was no ]>rovoeaiion whatsoever for these atrocities. 
!r) he course of these acts of wanton d(*struction, even houses of (iovcniment hct- 

MS were not spared (e.g. the house of Bhakta (haudhury in the village of 
(« toli). 

^Ve are compelled to draw public attention to the systematic demand of “sum- 
mary justice’’ and use of i)hysioal force in a manner akin to reprisals, which for 
some time past, has been made by certain members of the European Association of 
Bengal and by some Indians who are styled “Loyalists" and “Royalists". Certain 
Anglo-Indian newspapers have supported this demand. The proi>aganda carried on 
by this section of the Press goes far beyond an attempt to di.scredit the Indian Na- 
tional Congress. It has been openly suggested that Congressmen are really respon- 
sible for the terrorist outrages in Bengal. Mahomedans have been vigorously urged 
to unite so as to divide India into a Moslem India and a Hindu India. On August 1st 
the ‘ Btatesraan’’ newspaper said editorially, of the Congress “In the eyes of every 
honest man they are guilty of murder. If the existing Government cannot dis- 
charge its functions, they must prepare means for finding anothiT.’’ Referring to 
the views of a section of Europeans in Bengal, that “nothing but a ritjurous policu 
of reprisal and summary renyeance on the real authors of murder wdll cinvk the 
evil”, the “Statesman", while paying lip-service to law, does not hesitate to endorse 
the view that terrorism must be driven out by terror. It was in no spirit of acade- 
mic discussion that this newspaper had a “leading article" ou the 2nd of August 
which said emphatically : — 

The picketing evil has got to be rooted out and merchants provided with the 
protection Government is unable to provide. And the so-callcd r>ublie bodies which 
are murder clubs in disguise require to be met by non-violeiit Salyayraha. Satya- 
graha is not non-co-operation. That is a doctrine with which co-operators can 
have nothing to do. Bengal is in a strong position to give an impetus. It is essen- 
(tally the duty of the British community to give a lead to their Indian fellow 
citixcns in this direction, Calcutta alone is full of disciplined men, many of them 
seasofied tn war, trained iti the use of weapons in self-defence, and well accustomed 
to protecting themselves and others." 

We are not following, in our definition of cause and eflect, the doubtful logic 
of post hoc propter hoof We are unable to resist the conclusion that the things 
wnicu nappened in Chittagong would not have been possible but for the sense of 
immunity which cerUin p^eople, and a certain class of people seemed to be able to 
reiy on, m Bengal. The Statesman’ newspaper with great flourish published a sort 
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of ‘black list” of ollendin^ newspapers in the Province, with the names and addresses 
of their editors and promoters. The “Panchajanya Press” of Chitta^on/^ finds place 
in that list. It is no part of our business to examine the supposed guilt of the 
“Panchajanya”. But it is definitely our duty to tell the public what we think of the 
manner in which the men in charge of the Press, and the machinery, were subjected 
to a brutal attack by some people. It is obvious that the miscreants who were 
responsible for this wanton attack had felt sure that the Press could not be assailed 
excei>t in defiance of law, and not by the aid of law. 

It is outside the scope of our cjiquiry to scan the files of newspapers. But we 
should be failing in our duty to the public if we did not point out that for at least 
one month previous to the terrible happenings at Chittagang, a certain number of 
people, with easy access to fire-arms, and with a sense of security that is not 
warranted, at any rate, by the letter of the law, have been openly advocating the 
formation of murder gangs. 

As we were sending our report to the Press, we saw', with amazement, in the 
newspapers, the reply of the Private Secretary to the Governor of Bengal, to the 
Secretary of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha who had written to the Governor about 
the suH’erings of Hindu citiz<MiH of Chittagong. The Governor of Bengal, who, along 
with ..he Members (jf his Executive Council, has been away in DarjeSing, did not 
hesitate, even before the Eiujuiry ordered by his Government was terminated 
express an opinion on the (liittagong outrages, which, we hold, to b* a 'i * 
attempt to mislead the i)iiblic. We, therefore, append to our Report our lei er H 
Governor of Bengal, which speaks for itself. We have challenged the truth-'- 
material of statement made on his behalf, which we declare to be coni‘. -> m 
evidence, and which w(; must regard as having been based on false informal i'‘*i ^ t;j 

incidents which wc have had to deal with pass ordinary belief ; and » L ihtst 
incidents took pl.iee. Ah a matter of fact, the language of a cold Report sanui ? 
adeiiuaUily portray the scenes of horror nor describe the incredible callous ; 

inhumanity of thosi; who were in charge of the Police and the general admirr- f’ 
of the District. The (luestion that needs an answer is this: How did thes* m 
the service of Govorument, acijuire their sense of immunity, which alone c( i;,' n,*, c 
emboldened them to perpetrate, with the resources of the Government, ^1/ un- 
speukablo crimes with which w'e, on the evidence before us, charge them? 

Summary of Findings 

1. The alliiirs of Sunday night were the result of concerted action by European 
non-otficials, European otticers and Mahomedan Police. 

2. Monday’s looting was with the knowledge of the local authorities and at the 
instigation of the police. It was started and carried on under the protection of the 
police. 

3. In the mofussil, the disturbances took place under orders from the local 
authorities. 

4. Behind the disturbances, which hud been iilanned, the motive w'as to terrorise 
people, partieularly the Hindus. 

5. The following names have repeatedly been mentioned by witnesses, as being 
associated with the atrocities : Siddiq Dewaii, Kanehau Mian, Paudeali, Azim Shooter, 
and Crawl all associated with the Police. 

Appendix 

I. The following appeared in the Press (vide ‘Statesman’ Calcutta Edn. dated 
19-9-31) 

The following has been received by the General Secretary, of the All- India Hindu 
Mahasabha from the Private Secretary to H. E. the Governor of Bengal : — “In ac- 
knowledging receipt of your telegram of the 7th instant on the subject of the mur- 
der of ^an Bahadur Ashanullan at Chittagong and subsequent happeninge there, I 
am desired by His Excellency the Governor to say that, while he w’elcomes the 
Mahasabha’s condemnation of the murder, he entirely repudiates the implication 
contained in the last sentence of your telegram that the looting and disturbances 
which followed the murder were due to or encouraged by apathy or indiflfereuce on 
the part of the Government or its otticers. 

“His Excellency’s information goes to show that it was wholly due to the fore- 
sight and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so quickly suppressed.” 

II. On noticing the above statement on behalf of the Governor of Bengal, the 
Committee thought it necessary to address the following letter to him 

48 
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The mh Sept., 1931. 

To 

Hifl Excelleney Sir Stanley Jackson, P.C., G.C.I.E., Governor of 

Rengal, Darjeeling. 

Your Excellency, 

We. the undersigned members of the uon-offieial Enquiry Committee (Chittagong 
Disturnances), are surprised to read in the newspapers (vide “Statesman,” town 
edition, of to-day’s date) that the General Secretary of the All- India Hindu Maha- 
sabha nas received from your Private Secretary a reply to their representation to 
you regarding the recent looting and disturbances following the murder of Khan 
Bahadur Ashanullah in Chittagong, repudiating the allt^gation that they were due to 
or encouraged by apathy or indifference on the part of Governnierjt or its officers, 
and making the definite statement on your behalf “that it was wholly due to the 
foresight and energy of the local authorities that the trouble was so ([uickly sup- 
pressal.” 

In spite of insistent public demand your Government did not institute any en- 
quiry until after the Town Hall meeting in Calcutta on Sunday last. Meanwhile 
our Committee had gone to Chittagong, visited the sec'ne of disturbances and exa- 
mined a very large number of witnesses. The en(|iiiry which your Government has 
ord» *ci cannot possibly command public confidence inasmuch as the Divisional 
ComnjMsioner, who has been entrusted with it. is one of the persons whose, conduct 
r* — and requires investigation. The public are not aware of any findings of 

t,\ (inofficial enquiry ordered by your Government ; and yet you authorised your Pri- 
;cretary to make a statement which you knew would be challenged We 
protest against your coming to a definite finding in the matter without 
knf*w!t ' the facts. 

do challenge the statement that “it W'as wholly due to the foresight, and ener- 
gy of the local authorities that the trouble was so qui(ikly supprtissed Nfiit only 

that statement contrary to evidence, but it constitutes a (‘uriously fntil<‘ attempt 
fA»i£<iMlt»d the public. We challenge you to hold an impartial* pul)li(i emiuiry, 
pivit.t' opportunities to the public to cross-examine witnesses produced on behalf ol 
loc al administration ancf to lead evidence. 

It is apparent to us that you are not even now in possossion of correct facts. 
The incidents which are the subject-matter of our enquir)kare much too serious to be 
lightly dismissed by a mere official Btaiemeut. 

As you are probably aware, several cases of complaint by sufferc'rs in the Chitta- 
gong disturbauces were dismissed on the tc’chnical ground that the sanction of 
Government had not been obtained. If your Government is prepared to accord the 
necessary sanction for prosecution, your local officers, against whom definite allega- 
tions have been made, will have an opportunity of vindicating themselves. 

As this is a matter of grave public concern, and as a statement has been made 
on behalf of the oflEicial head of the province, which we believe to be entirely in- 
correct, we are taking the responsibility of sending this to the press. 

We have the honour to be. 

Your Excellency’s obedient servants, 

B. N. Hhasmal, Akram Khan, T, C. Goswami, 

J. M. Das Gupta, Nripendru Chaiidra Banerjee, 
Satyananda Bose, N. C. Sen, J. M. Sen Gupta. 



The Congress Select Committee Report 

On the Financial Obligrations between Great Britain & India 

The following: ih the ofTiciftl Bummary of the Report of the C/Ongress Select 
Committee on the Financial Ohli^ations between Great Britain and India and wan 
isflued in July lO.'B 

The Conp;rePB Select Committee which wan appointwl by the Karachi OongresB 
to Hcrutinim* and report on the financial obli^ationB between Great Britain and 
India submitted its report to the OonijrcBs. 

The report is divided into three main parts. First, it scrutinises the totality 
of the transactioiifl of the East India Company up to 1858, then the fioahctal 
obliKations since the transfer of the frovernmont to the Crown, dividini; thf obJ*'iv 
tions into (a) debts, that arc not backed by any assets, and (b) debts 
have created or left some material assets and lastly it f^ives its recommendation?^ 

It is arjciied that diirin^r the whole period of the British rule burden hc.H been 
undertaken by the ( fovernment of India with the assent of the |>coplc ar t iberiv 
fore, at this time, it is necessary to examine such burdens with reference to ther ; 
iustice and propriety. It is also pointed out that “Public Debt” in India if * 
“National nebt ’ for it is the renult of the acts of the representatives of tl '.‘ 

Nation as India had not even the “shadow of a constitution.’* However, t e i' post 
recognises the that debts “incurred justly and for the benefit of the 
India” should be taken over by India.” 

Under the Reoime ok East [ndia Company. 

The history of the Flast India Company is sketched briefly to trace the trans- 
formation of a trading: concern into a territorial power within two centuries. As 
the accounts of the territorial and commercial side of the East India Company 
were mixed up hop(;lessly the (-oinmittee accept as the starting]; point the amount 
of debt of the C’ompany as at dOth April 1857 immediately before the “Mutiny” 
at the figure contained in (he return of the Debt presented to Parliament in 
on the motion of Sir (leorpio Balfour. This stands at ;fi51 millions. This is 
aeeountcd for in the main by a few transactions as follows, in round figuros : 

millions. 


External Wars of the Company : Ist Afghan War 15 

Two Burmese Wars 14 

Expeditions to China, Persia. Nepal, etc. 6 

Interest paid on the East Indian Capital, etc. 1833-1857 15 


Total £ 50 millions 
External Wars of E. India Company 
As regards the cciuity of charging the cost of the external wars, the following 
quotation from Sir George Wingate is of interest : 

“Most of our Asiatic Wars with countries beyond the limits of our Empire have 
been carried on by means of the military and monetary resources of the Govern- 
ment of India though the objects of these wars were in some instances, purely 
British, and in others but remotely connected with the interest of India. They 
were undertaken by the Government of India in obedience to instructions receivea 
from the British Ministers of the time acting through the Presidents of the 
Board of Control and for all consequences they have involved, the British Nation 
is clearly responsible. The Afghan war was one of the most notable of these, and 
it is now well understood that this war was undertaken by the British Government 
without consulting the Court of Directors, and in opposition to their views. It was in 
fact a purely British War, but notwithstanding this, and in defiance of a solemn expre- 
ssion of unanimous opinion on the mrt of the Court of Directors and of a resolution 
of the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company that the whole cost of the 
war should not be ttirown upon the Indian finances, ine ministry required this to 
be done. By this injustice, ten millions were added to the debt of India. The late 
Persian War was proclaimed by the Brttisk Ministry in pursuance of a policy with 
which India had no real concern : but the war, not the less, was carried on by the 
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troops and resonrccs of India, and one half only of the total oobI was BubBequcnlly 
settled to be borne by the revenuefi of this country. India, in fact, has been 
required to furnish men and means for carrying? on all onr Asiatic Wars and has 
never, in any instance, been paid a full equivalent for the assiHlancc^ thus rendered 
which furnishes irrefragable proof of the one-sided and selfish character of our 
Indian policy. 

This is supported by John Bright who said in the House of Commons 

“Last year I referred to the enormous oxpinscs of tin' Afghan War the 
real burden of which ought, to be thrown on the taxation of the people of England 
because it was recommended by the English Cabinet for objicls supposed to bo 
English/’ 

It is rccommend(?d that this t 35 million should be borne by Creat Britain. 


(\)MI*ANY*,S (JAPITAL RkOKMI’TION Etc. 


East India Coinjiany’s Stock of t 6 million was redeemed at a j)reminm in 
a payment of C rJ million and interest iiad l)cen paid at 10 per cent 


The East India Coinjiany’s Stock of C 6 million was redeemed at a j)reminm in 
?r^74 by a payment of C VJ million and interest iiad l)een paid at 10 per cent 

ip ' W the terms of the Chartered Art of 1.S.33. Tiiese payments aggregate over I' 37 
►s Vn as follows : — 


iutviVt payments 1833-1857 
Tntpr« it payments 1858-1874 
(Mp;' 1 Stock 


Total 


.015,120,000 
t'l 0,080.000 
. 012 , 000,000 


jC 37,200,000 


le the words of the report, “as against this cliarge upon the rev('nms of India, 
ridiM received no substantial benefit. It practically amounts to tin* purchase.' price 
to the East India Company for the surreiKh'r of sucli rights and properties 
' j(‘y may have had in the trade of India and for smb pufurtii 8 as 
-i. ^tr -hen possessed. Thv actual charge was (he outconu' of ilu' arrangenuaP made 
between the East India C/ompany’s Dircc'tors and Proprietors on the one h;»nd. and 
the British Covenunent representing the British Parliament and the lUitish luiblie, 
on the other. In this the Indian peo]>Ic had absolulcily no say. i»or had their 
interefits any eonsideration whatsoever. This arrangerneid eannot, in cquilv and 
good conscience, be held to be binding on the Indian people. India, as already 
mentioned, received no benefit from the transactions la'twcen the British Ciovornment 
and the Company’s Directors, cither in the shape of th(^ assets claimed to be 
valuable and surrendered by the C-ompany or in the tangible form of nny special 
advantage such as that, which results from having solo charge of one’s country’s 
government or even from having a fair share of the opportunities of service and 
development of the country’s resources. Indians wore denied these i)rivi]eg('S in their 
own country all through the Company’s rule. The British fioveriimcnt, on the other 
hand, received many a considerable, as well as valuable, advantage from 
the operations of the East India Company, both as a territorial and a ommercial 
body. 


Cost of The “Motiny” 

The next claim is in respect of £ 40 million, the cost of the “Mutiny” of 
1857. As these operations were iieccssitated “by the mismanagement and inisgovern- 
ment of India by those w'ho were in charge of it, the British Govern ment, for whom 
the Company was carrying on the Government of India at the time, is necessarily 
the proper party to shoulder that burden.” The following extract from the letter 
of tnc Secretary Of State for India dated 8th. August 1872 is given in support of 
this claim:— 

“The extraordinary case of the great mutiny of 1857-58 is the only ease which 
gives even plausibility to the war office representation ; in that case, altogchcr 
unprecedented in the history of British India, the Imperial Government was compelled, 
under the imminent risk of losing its Empire in the East, to make one of those 
efforts which are at times inseparable from Imperial powers and Imperial obligations. 
It must be remembered, however, that, if similar exertions had been called for by war 
in any other part of Her Majesty’s dominions not only must the same effort have 
been made, but the burden of it must necessarily have been borne, in greater of it 
must part, at least, by the Imperial Government ; but, in regard to the Indian 
Mutiny, no part of the cost of suppressing it was allowed to fall on the Imperial 
Exchequer; the whole of it was or is now being defrayed by the Indian 
taxpayer.” 
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The caBc of the Boer HlTiigjijlc iw referred to as an instance where this principle 
was acted on. In tliat case Britain not only boro the cost of the war herself but 
also paid i;3 million to assist the Boers to restore devastated farms. 

Tnus the burdens and obligations which have fallen upon the people of India 
from the East India Company amount to over 112 million sterling made up as 
follows: — 


Cost of the first Afghan War 1* If) .000, 000 

Cost of the two Burm(‘S(‘ Wars £ 14,000,000 

Cost of the Expeditions to Chimi, INrsia, etc. t O.OfKl.OOO 

On account of ( Company’s (Capital and dividend C 37,2OO,r0) 

(V)sl of the Mutiny i, 40,000,000 

Total : -€ 112.2'0,00tJ 


It is but fair that India should now claim to be relieved from the burdens of 
expenditures which were wrongly put on her shoulders.” 

iNDf.A THK BRITISH CrOWK. I' V ' 


The financial transactions of the Government of India since ISoS hav. I- 
considered in two Hcctions: (a) th<»se in regani to obligations describeti as „ 
“Cnproductivc”, in which group come in items such as the Cost of Externa^ \ .• 
Miscellaneous Cliargcs, Famine Belud Charges, Exchange Loshc.s, etc. ^ 

Ex'ikrnai> Wars. 


Expenses aggregating to over 37 crores iti eonueetion, with the At.^Sii i 
Expedition. Second Afghan War. Military operaiiorjs in Egy|)t and Nh>rih-'C’% 
Frontier, the Burmese War et«*, are ehallengcd on the ground that these vur- 
umbTlaken in Iei[)erial interest, that is to say. in the interest of (freat Bntaoi. 

and India was not coneerned in them at all. In support of this contention is 

cited the statements of Lord Salisbury, Lord Norlhbrooke. the Secretary of State 
for India, Sir (/harles Trevelyan, la>ra lijlton, ISIessrs, Faweet^ Gladslone, Gok- 
halt!, Sir 1). E. Wacha and others. 

Ah regards the European War (1014-191S). claims under iw’O heads are made ; (1) 
'rile return of the War “Gifts”, and (2) a share of the War (’ost. 3'he first elaim 
amounting to 1S9 erores is made on two grounds ; — 

(a) That the Government of India, under the Btatules by which it is regulated, 

had no power, wdiatsover, to maki* a gift to Great Britain out of the revenues 
of India, and therefore the '‘Gifts’, being illegal transactions, should be 

returned, 

(b) The amount was beyond the financial ability of the people of 

India and that India had contributed, a part from those financial “Gifts”, 
by way of men and material far in excess of the contribution of any of the 

Dominions. 

The second claim in respect of part of the cost of the Military operations 
amounts to 171 erores. This is arrived at by adopting as Standard Military 
expenditure the amount spent in the year 1911-15, and the excess over such Standard 
between 1915-16 to 1920-21 is claimed. 

Thus, under this head of “External Wars”, a claim of over 397 crores is made. 


Miscellaneous Charges 

The expenses incurred in the maintenance of India Office, Aden, Persian and 
Chinese Consulates, Ecclesiastical Charges, etc., estimated at £, 20 million, are chal- 
lenged on the ground that these are Imperial charges, and so should fall on the 
Imperial Exchccjiicr and not on India. Here, again, the claim is supported by the 
opinions of Maj.-Gen. Collen, Mr, Stephen Jacob, C.S.I., the Welby Commis- 
sion, etc. 


Burma. 

It is claimed that the deficits of Burma budgets since 1886, aggregating to about 
15 crores and the interest, charges and the Railway deficits of about 22 crores and 
a share in respect of the expenses of Indian defence calculated at 1 crore a year 
amounting to 45 crores for the period since 1886 aggregating in all to 82 crores, 
should be made good to India. (One member of the Committee is of the view that 
the claim in respect of Burma should not be made except in the event of the 
province being separated). 
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Famine Belief Charges. 

Expenses and burdens imposed by these measures are recommended to be borne 
by India ns these were incurred in her interest, however wastefully it might have 
been administered. 

Exchange Losses. 

It is pointed out that the country has suffered incalculable damage both in regard 
to its trade and as regards t.he depreciation of its silver wealth as a conseipuiince 
of the Exchange and Currency policy of the Government. No claim is, however, 
suggested, and the losses arc looked upon ‘‘as the Price India has had to pay for 
the general financial incompetence and mismangement”, of its administrators. 

Reverse Coi7Nrii.s 

This is described as the “most lamentable” operation, and the losses resulting 
these transactions, amounting to about B5 crores, it is claimed, should be made 
Tgood by. Great Rritain. 

Railways 

The policy of encouraging Railway construction by the system of Guaranteeing 
(Test on the Capital sunk has led to considerable waste, and in many cases the 
t T)C? mile of a Guaranteed Railway is double that of a State built Railway, 
f \'«ravagancc is strongly criticised. Many or most of the Railways were built 
of Military considiTations, and only of late they have been able to pay th(‘ir 
,, v'rictly, a considerable amount of this so-called ‘‘devclopmentar’ expenditure 
. he charged to Military expenditures. Re it as it may, the reeommendation 
« itself to only the expenses of admittedly strategic lines in the N. W. F. 

. • and at Aden costing about 33 crores, which should be paid by Great 
Britain. 

When the Railway properties were acquired by the State, the acquistion was 
made under conditions that added considerably to the burdens of the People. 
The Companies were entitled, under the terms of their (^fontracts, 
to be paid the market value of their Hhares or ^tock, at the date of acquisi- 
tion. Because of the Ctuarantced Interest payments, the Market Price of those 
Stocks and Shares went up enormously when the State wasx about to acquire the 
properties. The Companies thus obtained a high price which was not warranted by 
their assets or by the return from their revenues. This is an unjustifiable burden to 
be imposed on the People of India amounting to about 50 erorcs. 

It is futhcr pointed out that the fixed rate of exchange provided in the Contracts 
of the Railway Companies occasioned enormous losses to Indian revenue, but the 
actual amount of loss is difficult of determination, and the Committee submits that 
a deduction on this account must be made before taking over the debt said to be 
incurred on Railway account. 

As regards the other “Productive” debt items such as Irrigation, Posts and 
Telegraphs, etc,, no claim is suggested although the extravagance of building a new 
Capital at Delhi is criticised and the Back Bay Reclamation Hcbcmc in Bombay is 
condemned. 

The Total Claims 

The total claims advanced are as follows : — 


Under the Company 

("orrcB 

Crores 

External Wars 

.35 


. Capital and Interest 

37 


Cost of Mutiny 

40 

112 

Under the British Crown. 

External Wars 

37 


European War : “Gifts” 

189 


C^Bt 

171 

397 

Miscellaneous Charges 


20 

In respect of Burma 


32 

Reverse Council Losses 


35 

Railways 


33 
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ON THE FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS 

BECX)MMENI>ATI0NS 

The preBent “Public Debt” of India amountB to over 1100 crores. Takinj; into 
conBidcration the ever-growinf? material and political gain to Great Britain as the 
result of poBScBBing India, and in consideration of the BuppresHion of Indian Indus- 
tries and talents the Committee recommendH that Great Britain should follow in 
dealing with India the precedent phe set in rtleasing Ireland of her share of the 
National Debt of the United Kingdom, when Ireland was made a Free State. 
“Every prineiple of fair-play now rcnjuircs that if India is to start on a new era of 
Na'ional Self-government, it should start freely and \\ithout any burden, if any pro- 
gress is to be achieved at all. India cannot afford to boar any additional taxation. 
Tlu; only possibilities of progfess for India, therefore, are the application of the 
National purpose's, and it is only by reducing the national expeiicliture on the civil 
and military administration of the country to suit its own requirements and frt*ei])g 
India from the public debts not incurred in her interests, that saving con be 
ed which would be applicable to the advancent of India in the matter of educ«tjoit|y: 
and sanitation and other national means of regeneration.” 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumarappa are to be admitt(*d, tiicy Ui 
themselves will be sufficient to wip out the whole of the Public Debt 
from any other consideration. 

There arc certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Piiblie Debt,’’ in pi^iot 
law as well as general policy, which have been developed in Mr. 8h »’ s eiabo 
ted annexture. 

The report is unanimous. Mr. J. C. Kumarppa has added two notei*. 

In the First Note, it is suggested that a claim be made in respect i aniii 
Military Expenditure on such amount as may be shown to bo due to Iiuj* ial 
terest as apart from the requirements of Indian difference. A standard > ndof» 
and over and above that whatever is spent is to be borne by Great Britain. A.c^. 
ing to the calculation given about 540 crores, out of a total expenditure of 2128 
crores, would seem to be due to be returned. 

The Seo-ond Note deals with Inter^t payments on claims. There it is suggested 
claiming ail interest payments made in respect of the items chnilengixl in the report. 
The calculations show another 536 crores, out of a payment of 1050 crores, would 
appear to be due to lx; given back. 

If these two claims advanced by Mr. Kumarappa are to be '’admitted, they in 
themselves will be sufficient to wipe out the whole of the Public Debt apart from 
any other consideration. 

There are certain aspects of the problem of India’s “Public Debt,” in point of 
law as well as general policy, whjch have deen developed in Mr. 8hah’s elaborate 
annexture. 


The Bardoli Enquiry Report 

On August 28, 1931 a communique was issued by the Government of India 
announcinj^ that Mr. Gandhi would attend the Round Table Conference as the 
representative of Congress, that the settlement of March 5, 19.31 would remain 
curative and that enquiry would be held into matters relating to the collection 
or Land Revenue in certain villages in the Burat District. The terms of reference 
of the enquiry were to be as follows : — 

Terms of Reference. 

“To enquire into the allegations that Khatedars in the villages in question, 
were compelled by means of coercion exercised through the Police to pay revenue 
in excess of what would have been demanded if the standard had been applied 
which was adopted in other villages of the Bardoli taluka where collections were 
effected after March 5 1931 without the aid of the police, and to ascertain what 
sum, if any, was so paid. Within the terms of reference evidence may bo product 
on any matter in dispute”. 
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On S^tember 26, 1931, the Goveroment of Bombay announced that Mr. K. (b 
Gordon. I. C. 8. Collector of Nasik had been appointtnl to hold the enquiry. Mr. 
Gordon opened the enquiry at Bardoli on October 5. 

Abrupt Conclusion 

On November 13, the eiuiuiry came to an abrupt conclusion as the partii^s 
making the allegatioiifl — Congress and the Khatetlars — withdrew and declined to 
take any further part in the proceetlings and Mr* Gordon proceeded to pnq^are his 
report on the basis of the evidence recorded up to that date. His report, dated 1th 
December, has now been presented to Government and is published for general 
information. 

Enquiry Into Ai.LfxUTioNs 

111 his record the Enquiry Officer points out that he had to enqiiin* intt: tiie 
,,^lloW^ng allegations : - 

’ ( 1 ) the khatedars in the villages concerned were compelfid to pay rcvt‘!»nc vmi u 
standard higher than that adopted since March 5. 1931 in other villages of the Mune 

t 2 } hat these demands were enforced by coercion exercised through the police 
^i''«i.nd it he had to report ; 

, - to* vhat w’as the sum, if any, so exacted. 

Jsi ;ommentiiig on these issues the Enquiry Officer points out that th(^ names of 
’dliages were not stated in the terms of reference and had to be settled as part 
enquiry. He adds 

*'Of the two main issues the first recording the collection of n‘venue is clearly 
iht joost important ; that regarding the action of th(‘ police is secondary : in fact, in 
the eV -ut of the first issue not being proved the second does not properly arise as 
the “coercion’’ referred to in terms of reference is “eoiTcion to make (‘xcess pay- 
ments” and not “coercion” in and by itself. I make these remarks in view of tlie 
efforts T*"hieh have been made during the emiuiry to force the Police issue to the 
forefront as the main issue and as independent of its connection with tlie payment 
of revenue. 

“In the first issue the most important question is that of the standard of 
demand w’hich was adopted in the other villages of the talivka, as this is the touch- 
Btone by which the issue as a whole, whether the payments made by the khatedars 
in the villages concerned were in excess, can alone be judged. In this connection 
I may remark that the phrase “standard of demand” must be interiireted as 
meaning “standard of collection” as “demand” is a technical word meaning the 
whole amount standing in the revenue papers as duo from the khatedars and there 
can be no “standard” applicable in this case ; 

A Plain Matter Of Fact 

“According to the terms of reference the ouestion of this “standard” is one of 
plain matter of fact relating to conditions within the Bardoli taluka alone and ha- 
ving no concern even with other talukas in the same district. The date “March 
5th” as it appears there is merely a point of time defining the period within which 
the Enquiry Officer is to confine his investigations. 

“Here again 1 have to make this point at the outset because of the attempts 
which had been made by the Counsel for the Congress during the course of the en- 
quiry to extend its range into altogether unauthorised regions. It has actually 
been claimed that the mere mention of the date ‘‘March 5th” is sufficient to autho- 
rise the Enquiry Officer to investigate the manner in which the Government of India 
and the Government of Bombay have implemented the terms of the Delhi Pact on 
the ground that because March 5th is the date of the Delhi Pact and because the 
parties to the Pact and this enquiry are the same, therefore, the mention of the date 
‘‘March 5th” must mean that the question of how the Delhi Pact has been imple- 
mented must be a point at issue in this enquiry ; not merely so but that it also 

gives authority to enquire how the Pact has been implemented in other district ; and 
to call for all the papers from both Government and from other districts for this 

purpose. It is hardly necessary to say that the terms of reference authorise no such 

investigations and that it was nuitc impossible to accede to these demands.” 

The Enquiry Officer states that the only organisation which appeared before him 
was the Congress represented by Mr. Bhulabhai J. Desai, Barrister-at-Law. Congress 
^.48 the real complainant who brought the khetedars, made all arrangements for 
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them, produced their documeiitB for them and made them appear or not as suited 
the Coiifijress case. 

Mr. Bhulabhai’s Statement And Demand 

From October 8 onwards the examination of the khatedars from the villaf^es was 

K roceeded with and the Enquiry Officer visited several of them. On November 6 
[r. Bhulabhai produced a long written statement asking for the production of a 
mass of documents, including orders, directions and notifications of (he Government 
of India and the Government of Bombay issued for the purpose of implementing 
the terms of the agreement of March 5tli and all local orders issued in different 
districts ; etc. On November 13 the Enquiry Officer issued orders refusing the 
request. In his rc])ort he says that the main reasons for the refusal may be sum- 
marised as follows 

“(a) that the Congress, after having up to date conducted the whole case on the 
basis of the “no borrowing standard” had now come forward to say that they did- 
iiot know what the standard was and had none to put forward. Hence the ro»pT>^i-r 
for papers was merely a ‘fishing’ inquiry with the object of going through the 
Government papers in order to try and find some grounds for a case sgiiujst. 
Government on the basis of evidence provided by Government : 

‘‘(b) that as the case for Congress depended solely upon the evidence ti + 
provided by Government regarding the standard it was their duty to have !i»k 
for papers long before and not when three-fifths of the evidence had ’ ‘ 
recorded. 

“In this connection I may add that as regards the first class of papers 
viz., the orders of the Government of India and the Government of Bomnay, 
quest for their production had alrerdy been made on October 22nd and refus 
October .‘list, yet no protest was made at that time, though according to th' 
sequent statement their production was essential to the Congress case. 

“(c) that the papers covered a very wide range and were quite un- 
defined, and that the terms of reference had no connection at all with the Delhi 
Pact. 

“(d) that documeiitH which came into existence after the date of the visits could 
not have any bearing on the question of the standard at that period unless they 
contained admissions. 

Wanted “Reasonable Requebt ” 

“Finally I added : — 

“If any reasonable request for the production of the documents which are really 
shown to have a bearing on some definite case put forward by the Congress and 
having relation to the terms of reference are put forward 1 will do my best to 
accede to them but it is impossible to agree to the vague and unreasonable demands 
made in the reference now in question.’’ 

The Congress then withdrew from the enquiry. Government decided to call no 
more witnesses. The Enquiry Officer also considered it undesirable to call any 
Government officers to give statements before him as to do so would have given 
cover for charges against the impartiality of the enquiry. In the remainder of the 
report therefore no evidence is taken into account save that which was given in the 
presence of the Congress. 

The report then proceeds to consider and discuss the evidence. Eleven villages 
w'ere admitted to the enquiry, eight in Bardoli Taluka and three iu Valod Mahal, 
and evidence was recorded for seven of them. Notices were issued to the other 
four villages but no one came forward from them and they are left out of considera- 
tion in the report. The general allegations made were that a revenue officer or 
officers accompanied by a police party visited these villages and that on their 
arrival the police were employed, either to prevent the khatedars from going to or 
leaving their houses or from going into the fields or to prevent people or cattle 
leaving the villages. The khatedars were then directed to he present and pay their 
dues. 

Borrowing By Khatedars 

It is alleged that in every case the complainant khatedars, who numbered 62 out 
of the 146 from whom collections were made at the time of the visit, had to go out 
and borrow for the purpose of paying the amount of the land revenue collected on 
that day. In support of the allegations 135 witnesses were called and the report 

49 
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reviews their evidence in order to see what light is thrown on the allegations made 
against the authorities of the Surat district in the collection of land revenue. 

Comments On Evidence 

The report then discusses the evidence produced and the Enquiry Officer com- 
ments as follows upon some features of the evidence as regards borrowing in 
general : — 

“(a) In 25 cases the lenders are the close relatives of the borrowers : either an 
uncle or a cousin or an aunt, etc. These circumstances as they stand of course 
connote merely temporary family arrangements and not true borrowing. 

“(b) In no case is the lender a ‘Savkar’ even though most of the kbatedars are 
in debt to savkars. There is a case of a goldsmith and of a blacksmith and a 
couple of vegetable sellers who are alleged to have lent money, but no savkar at all. 
Tht persons who are said to have done the lending in the six Kunbi villages are 
,praotieally all kunbis of the same village as the borrower, except in the case of 
" ximbiiiva where for some reason or other which is unexplained 8 out of the 10 
kbatedars according to their statements went out miles into the Gaikwari territory 
na&w rain, or in one case to Bardoli, to borrow, 
c) In only 5 cases are any doenments produced; in all the other cases the 
:i .kI 14 ’ was by oral agreement ‘without even a record of any kind. Also in only 
r ! these cases was any third party stated to be present at the time of the loan 
thiii there is no corroborative evidence that it was made nor could it be proved 
1 ’.on* 

o nother striking feature is the case with which the money is said to have 
, ..^>1 The usual formula in the evidence is: “I was told to find money so I went 

ai J Jt it from — so and so”, In only a few cases does a man say that he bad to 
-v/' a hunt for a lender. What he wants he gets without any difficulty on the 
a promise to pay at the harvest. In one case (Hira Kunverji of Timberva) Rs. 
250 are stated to have been lent without security by a man from ihe Gaikwari terri- 
tory, without even knowing him or seeing him, on the word of another man. In 
another case (Parshotham l)aya of the same village), a servant was sent without 
even a letter to a Gaikwari village some miles of! and he was given Rs. ICO imme- 
diately by a man who had never lent money before. 

*‘(e) In every case about which this evidence was givenj the interest is stated to 
be 6 per cent only,” 

“The picture here presented by the 'Nvitnesses is certainly not that of a helpless 
peasantry driven to raise loans from money-lenders at high rates of interest, but of 
kbatedars who borrow in a friendly way from their relatives or from 
people who at any rate are not in any sense of the term “moneylenders” and 
who come mainly from the same village and are of the same caste, on an exception- 
ally low rate of interest, which any business man would jump at, and get the money 
required immediately without any security or indeed even any witness to prove the 
trausaction on the mere promise to pay at the next harvest. 

Police Action 

The second part of the Report deals with the evidence tendered regarding action 
taken by the Police, and it is pointed out that this is solely that of the kbatedars 
and that none has been taken on behalf of Government except the partly heard 
statement of the Mamlatdar of Bardoli It is also pointed out that in no case is 
there any allegation of force or violein^e having been used by any policeman except 
in that of one Sitaram Gaupat. No khatedar or witness alleges that he was even 
touched or that any personal restraint was exercised upon him. 

The report proofing to summarise the evidence says 

“It is clear that the allegations are mostly of that general and miscellaneous 
kind which are easy to make and which quoted in the mass give the impression 
that something bad at any rate must have occurred. Nothing is easier than 
to say, “The Fauzdar abused me” or “told me to pay revenue^’ or that “4 
or 5 constables came to my house;” and it is equally easy to create prejudice by 
quoting such cases at large as though their very number bad made them true. But 
ten untruths do not make one truth, nor do ten uncorroborated statements make 
one corroborated statement, and no judicial court could think of taking merely 
general statements of this kind seriously. Even one case definite^ proved would 
nave its ^ect, but in no case has this been done. In these circumstances and in 
View of the fact that no rebutting evidence of the Government officers has been 
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heard, all I can do is to make remarks on such points regarding; which it 
seems possible to arrive at any definite conclusions on the basis (S the evidence 
produced.” 

“Allegations Vanish Into Thin Air.” 

After reviewing this evidence the Enquiry Officer says 

“Tested by the facts given above the allegations made in Mr. Vallabhbhai’s 
telegrams seem to vanish into somewhat thin air, so far as these villages are con- 
cerned. Of Police persecutions such as could be termed “intolerable” there is no 
trace at all ; and even on the evidence as it stands the utmost that could be said 
is that possibly the Police were used to tell people to see the Revenue Officer 
before going to thfir fields, and even on this point the rebutting evidence of the 
Officers concerned has not been heard. The force which is alleged to have 
completely surrounded and blockaded the two large and straggling villages of Khoj 
and Pardi which are situated side by side and were dealt with on the same morning, 
was 6 constables, and in Bardoli there is no complaint at all, harrassmentand ffithy^ 
abuse, while the story of the breaking open of the backdoor of a Mahomm«dan’s 
house and the assault on two children is not even attempted to be proved. 

“Involving Head Constable In Trouble.” ^ 

“In fact it is pretty clear that this latter incident, which formed the subject n 
special telegram to Mr. Gandhi, was in its existing shape one of a 8e.:ie» r.'jv 
to involve Head Constable Bitaram Ganpat in serious trouble on account of ^ 
Congress activities.” 

The Enquiry Officer then sums up his general conclusions as follows 

“(1) As regards the first issue, there is no evidence at all that Khatcdatb iu t/hc 
villages concerned were forced to pay revenue on a higher standard than adopted in 
other villages of the same taluka after March 6th. As regards the evidence produc- 
ed, even on the ground selected by the Congress, that of the ‘no borrowing standard/ 
which itself was never attempted to be proved, that evidence must be pronounced 
highly unreliable, and in sumc cases deliberately false, while the cases ol some 25 
per cent of the complainants do not fall within the terms of reference. 

(2) As for the second issue regarding the allegation that the excess payments 
were enforced by coercion exercised through Police, in view of the failure of proof 
under the first issue it does not properly arise. Taking the allegations, however, 
as they stand even without the rebutting evidence of the Officers concerned, the 
only charge which could stand as requiring investigation is that of using the Police 
to call khatedars to see the Revenue Officer and tolling them not to go to their 
fields or loose their cattle till they had done so ; and this is not coercion. In any 
cases suspicion is thrown over the whole matter by the deliberate attempts made to 
involve one particular Police Officer in trouble by trumping up false charges against 
him. 

“(3) The third issue, that of the excess amounts paid, does not arise.” 

The Governor in Council, Bombay accepted the conclusions reached by the 
Special Officer. 


THE CONGRESS REJOINDER 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress, and Mr. Bhulabhat J. 
Desai, who appeared on behalf of the khatedars and the Congress, issued 
the following joint statement to the “Indian Daily Mail” in regard to the report 
“On November 13, the Congress and the Khatedars concerned withdrew from, 
and declined to take further, part in the proceedings relating to the Bardoli inquiry, 
which was ordered by the communique of the Government of India dated August 
28. At the time of withdrawal counsel for the Congress gave his reasons for the 
step which was taken. Thereafter the Government published a communique on Novem- 
ber 23 and the same was answered by the president of the Congress council on 
November 25. 


Justification Of Charges 

Having regard to the reasons for the withdrawal the Conness and the Khatedus 
concernea treated the matter as closed inasmuch as they had a moral justification 
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of the charges made, and there was little or no material gain to be made out of 
the result of the inquiry. The Enquiry Officer, however, iBsuod a proclamation 
stating that the proceedings would cootiniio. 

It was soon realised by ihe Officer and the other officers concerned that no 
khatedar was likely to appear before them or have his complaint examined. It also 
appears to have been realised that even an '‘expartc’’ exnmination-in-chief of the 
Officials concerned was a matter which the Government did not venture to under- 
take ; for even an attempted rebuttal would have disclosed the defect in their 
defence. Proceedings thereafter were abruptly closed and the Enquiry Officer has 
Bubniitted a document called a “report”. The Government have published a com- 
munique accepting the conclusions as stated in the “report”. 

Inaocukate and Illogical Report 

On even a cursory perusal of the “report” it is obvious that it is inspired by a 
feeling of intense irritation and unconcealed hatred of the Congress, whose repre- 
sentative succeeded after great efforts in compelling the Government oi 
' to agree to the inquiry. The only purpose of a “report” under the circum- 

s under which the inquiry came to an end, could be and was the v hitewash- 
, o»r> : the actions of the revenue and police officers concerned. Ih; that as it may, 
" i’ht jport is lacking both in accuracy and logic as well as in the application of 
' \ \ * al principles in weighing the evidence which had been produced prior to the 
rawal. 

J has, however, become the unpleasant duty of the Congress and the khatedars 
irned to reopen the controversy which they treated as closed and offer their 
of the proper conclusions to be drawn from the evidence which has boon re- 
ed, and they arc in this somewhat fortunate position (which the Government 
• ously cannot claim) that the Congress and the khatedars are further entitled to 
‘ 1 legitimate inferences drawn from Ihe withholding of the tvidence by their 

op]X)nent. 

From the very commencement of the inquiry it was obvious that he Government 
wanted to prevent the Congress, if possible, from appearing at the inquiry and 
conducting the same in the interest of the khatedars. The object was obvious, that 
if the Congress was not allowed to appear it might he easy then to deal with ind- 
vidual khatedars, to bully them into submission. The Government pleader’s vehem- 
ent opposition to the right of the Congress to appear fairly indicated the situation. 
Having regard, however, of the Government of India, wJtiich on a true construction 
showed that the inquiry resulted from the conversations of the Congress represen- 
tative on the one hand, and the representative of the British Crown on the other, 
and having regard to the statement of the Congress counsel, that ths khatedars 
were not prepared to join in the inquiry unless the Congress, through their counsel, 
was held entitled to conduct the same, the inquiry officer was obliged to hold that 
the Congress was entitled to appear and conduct the inquiry through counsel. 

Vilification Of Congress 

An attempt was thereafter made to dissociate the Congress from khatedars by 
raising a question as to the right of the Congress counsel to appear for the khate- 
dars concerned. That attempt was also unsuccessful because every khatedar con- 
cerned had given his statement in writing to the Congress workers relating to the 
circumstances, the subject of the inquiry. Throughout the proceedings, unchecked 
by the inquiry officer, the advocate for the Government indulged in most offensive 
language towards the Congress and its representatives, and he ridiculed the khate- 
dars who were loyal to that organisation. One of the main conclusions of the re- 
port, therefore, has not come upon us as a surprise, though one should have thought 
that the demands of courtesy, if not of judicial restraint, would have prevented such 
an outburst. 

The Standard 

That is the hadicap with which the inquiry began. The counsel for the Con- 
gress, while opening the case, made as clear as it was possible to do, what was 
tne 'standard’ referred to in the issues framed by the inquiry officer and in fact it 
was understood so clearly that thereafter the accepted phrase “no borrowing stan- 
dard” was used for the purpose of describing the Congress case on the question oi 
“standard”. The following passage occurs in that opening: 
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“As regards the ‘standard’ it has been maintained throughout the assistance given 
by the Congress in the collection of land revenue after the truce that the only fair 
and sensible standard to be adopted is the measure of individual ability to pay, 
having regard to the actual financiiil state of the khatedar concerned (not omitting 
from consideration the act that his means had suffered by reason of the hijrat),’, 

In that opening the following statement of Mahatma Gandhi was quoted as 
containing a moat definite describing of what the “standard” was : 

“So far as the terms of reference to the enquiry officer are concerned 1 have 
distinctly understood that the standard referred to therein means ability to pay 
without borrowing.” 

Mahatmaji made it further clear in that statmont that that was the distinct un- 
derstanding between him and the Collector of Kaira and the Collector of Surat as 
regards the khatedars affected by the civil disobedience movement and that it was 
repeatedly brought out in their conversations. 

It was further stated that though documentary evidence on the question sUn 
dard was sufficient, if it became necessary, the oral evidence of Mahatma Gandhi 
could be given to prove the same. 

It was also pointed out that the documcnlary evidence would include * (D fbe 
contemporaneous correspondence relating to the taluks of Borsad and Ba; Jol’s ‘r*’ 
in so far as the cessation of the no-tax movement was concerned (whic I'. 
part of the agreement of March 5) the same related to those areas as a H V-if - 
all the documents in the possession of Government in the form of orders, li' 
and resolutions implementing the Delhi Pact particularly in regard to the 
of land revenue on the cessation of the no-tax movement and (3) the oral f • 
Mahatma Gandhi. 

From the very outset the enquiry officer appears to have been undul' 
with the idea that the “standard’* issue was more important than the 
issue. Repeated respectful attempts were made to disabuse him of the supp osed 
difference. The only explanation that can be given of his maintaining the supposed 
difference is that according to his erroneous understanding (in which he persists 
in the ‘Report’) the only available evidence on the question of standard was that 
of Mahatmaji, that he was absent in England, that he was not likely to be available 
for examination before him, and that, consequently, if according to him there was 
no satisfactory evidence on the standard issue, tne issue as to coercion could be 
shirked or treated as unimportant. 

Erroneous Statements 

In two places in the ‘report’ he has made obviously erroneous statements. Tn 
p.ira 8, he slates “(In November fi, however, in his oral statement on the subject 
of the production of papers referred to below, Mr. Bhiilabhai made the surprising 
statement that the ‘standard’ was in point of fact undcfinablc, that he knew nothing 
about it, and that only Mr. Gandhi knew, thus falsifying the whole of the Congress 
case up to date and in fact almost automatically leading to withdrawal, apart from 
the question of the production of the papers.” 

In para II of the report, the following passage occurs : — ‘These requests were 
combined in Mr. Bhulabnai’s address on the subject with the statement previously 
referred to, that the Congress now did not know what the ‘standard’ was nor 
could it define it but that only Mr. Gandhi knew, and it was finally also intimated 
tnat unless a decision on the production of papers was in favour of the Congress 
it would withdraw from the inquiry.” 

“A Clear Contradiction.” 

These statements are clearly contradicted by the case on the question of 
‘standard’ as above. The samb point was made further clear by the letter of the 
Congress counsel of October 2‘2 in which the concluding words are “In conclusion, 
I should like to say again that our case is that having regard to the terms of the 
agreement as examined above, no defaulter was to be obliged to pay except from 
his own depleted resources and, therefore, he was not to be obliged to pay if he 
had to borrow for the paying.” 

Mahatma as Witness 

One can only express one’s regret that notwithstanding such defined and clear 
position it should be possible to attribute to the Congress counsel statements of the 
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above kind occurring in the report. Those statements could not have been made, 
and vrere in fact not made. 

It is equally untrue to say that there was no intention of calling Mahatma 
Gandhi as a witness because his statement on ‘standard’ was tendered in evidence. 
Such an inference could not be drawn by any person approaching the question 
from a judicial point of view, for a counsel conducting a case is entitled to use and 
would endeavour to use, every piece of evidence at his dis|)osal. 

But from the tendering of such statement in evidence it is not legitimate 
(except in the case of a preconceived wrong assumption) to say that the only evi- 
dence on the question of ‘standard’ was or could be the oral evidence of Mahatma 
Gandhi, or that it was not intended to call him. Even if it were the only piece 
of evidence, it was made perfectly clear to the enquiry officer that, if the inquiry 
was allowed to proceed in a judicial way after proper discovery and inspection, 
Midiatma Gandhi would be produced as a witness before the conclusion of the inquiry. 

In this connection, it was perfectly obvious that the term ‘standard’ must have 
j^been used, by common consent in the communique ordering the inquiry. There 
be, therefore, no doubt in the minds of the parties who framed the communi- 
to what was meant by the term ‘standard'. 

"latraa Gandhi’s statement as to what it meant had been put forward at the 
oi portunity and it would be idle even for a revenue official to question the 
^ ‘P-ci ^ f Mahatma Gandhi 

at; other hand the fact remains that officers concerned did not even venture 
hough there was no fear of cross-examination) as to what according to 
; . the ‘standard” of revenue collections after the Delhi Pact of March 5, 

. ’1. graph prepared by the inquiry officer, which was shown to the Congress 
' leaily proved that there were no revenue collections worth the name till 

( d week of March, that they had reached the maximum in the month of April 
.'lU, on necessarily diminished as the balance to be recoved grew less and less. 

It could not be denied that Mahatma Gandhi, the Congress President and other 
workers made untiring efforts to assist in the collection of land revenue purely 
as a matter of honour. vSo that it is quite clear as to what the ‘‘standard 
contended for was and what was the evidence in support of it. 

The correspondence with Mr. Perry and Mr. Kothawalla, which is reproduced in 
the opening address of the Congress counsel, prove the “standard”. It was re- 
inforced by Mahatmaji’s statement. 

It could have been amply corroborated by the intnoduction of the Government 
documents which have been withheld, and the Government officials concerned had 
not even the courage to deny it in an ‘ex parte’ examination-in-chief, for they were 
conscious that even to deny it involved them in further questions as .to what 
according to them was the ‘^standard” applied from and after March 5. 

Congress Allegation Unrebutted. 

It is unnecessary here to repeat the reasons entitling the Congress and the 
khatedars to the production and inspection of relevant documents. The matter has 
been dealt with fully in the earlier publication of the “Case for Bardoli” and no 
attempt has been made to rebut as a matter of law or of justice, equity and good 
conscience. 

Before quitting this subject, it may further be observed that the cross-examination 
of the khatedars and their witnesses was mainly directed to question the statemeut 
made by them as regards the necessity to which they were put, for borrowing the 
monies which were paid on the dates of the police visits. 

Four Erroneous Suppositions. 

This part of the report is founded on four erroneous suppositions 

(1) That the inquiry officer was called upon to inquire as to why the khatedars 
in question were defaulters as regards the arrears standing in their names in 
previous years. 

(2) That the khatedars concerned were not entitled to any special consideration 
by reason of their crops and their means having suffered on account of the **hijrat” 
and the severe coercive processes during the Civil Disobedience movement. 

(3) That because some “hijrati” khatedara had still means le^ to pay the 
revenue th^ were able to lend money under such emergencies to their oppressed 
brethren. Every “hijrati” ought to have had similar means; and 

(4) That in considering the ability of the khatedars to pay the outlay on the 
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bare necessaries of life was to be considered only after the fulfil men t of the supposed 
obligation to pay arrears of land revenue. 

Exceptional Circumstances. 

The examination oi the evidence is further vitiated by the failure of the enquiry 
officer to appreciate that the “standard” had come into existence as the result of very 
extraordinary and exceptional circumstances which were regarded as sufficient by the 
Government, who appointed him as justifying an agreement for Truce between the 
Congress and the knatedars who supports it on the one hand and the Governmen 
on the other. In fact this very consideration which ought to have weighed in favour 
of the khatedars concerned became a sore point with the inquiry officer, thereby 
influencing judgment in the wrong direction. He states as follows : — But further, nearly 
50 per cent of the alleged loans came from the near relatives of he hij»’aties who 
themselves went on hijrat so that we have hijratis proving that they as n clam 
cannot pav the assesment by the evidence of loans borrowed from hijrat ies. ' 
method of dealing with them as a class is obviously wrong for thi.^ l 

individuals must necessarily vary. 

He further relies on the fact that no lender was shahukar. The cir. ’ a n 
of coercion was such and the immediate arising therefrom necessarily led uiom 
repair to the nearest available lender. While, on the one hand, the Govi-rm,, 
profess to be keen on keeping the agriculturist from the clutches of the / .ks; ’ 
it is somewhat surprising that the fact that the monies were not boro^ \ U * 
ihahukars should be a matter of comment. 

i 

Police Coercion. 

He next treats as a striking feature the supposed ease with which the ..cd 
were obtained. The reason was given by every khatedar; who deposed to the borro- 
wing, as well as by the lender himself. They stated that if under circumstances of 
police coercion and during the busy transplanting season they did not relieve their 
brethren they would be failing in their duty ; and most of the lenders in fact paid 
away the bulk of the money which they had reserved for the purpose of meeting 
agricultural expenses and even their own household expenses until the next harvest. 
Further, it appears from the evidence already recorded that these expeditions were 
arranged so as to put effective and immediate pressure on the khatodars. The seed- 
lings were ready for transplantation and had been in many cases uprooted with a 
view to transplanting the same and even a day’s delay would have withered 
them. 

Added to this was the prevention of cattle being taken out and the khatedars and 
their servants entering their houses for taking food. These circumstances rendered it 
•till more necessary that such money as could be found from the nearest source 
should be borrowed to pacify the omcials. It is almost shocking to think that a 
revenue official claiming to be acquainted with village-life should fail to understand 
what it means to an agriculturist the withering of seedlings (often involving a loss 
of the season) and the starvation of their men and cattle and these methods are 
stated to be “mild measure of coercion” as compared with what is said occurs in the 
Deccan. 


Fantastic Tests. 

He next refers to the fact that interest at uniform rate of six per cent, was 
stated to have been agreed upon. It is difficult to understand the meaning of this 
comment. If the inquiry officer support that each time there was a bargain for inter- 
est varying by a pice or his knowledge must be poor in the extreme. In 
certain areas ana in certain relations a uniform rate of interest prevails, which is 
not even often mentioned but always impliedly accepted. 

These are the main reasons given by the inmiiry officer for arriving at the con- 
clusion which is not clearly de&ed viz. that the monies though borrowed were not 
borrowing within the meaning of the terms of reference. The nature of the finding 
is eloquent as showing that the Government failed to show by their cross-examina- 
tion that the story of borrowing was untrue, and therefore the inquiry officer had to 
fall back upon a quibble that what was borrowing was not borrowing, because 
it was at the uniform rate of interest, that it was not borrowed from 
shahukars, that it was lent with ease and that it was produced within 
a short time. The people who commonly suffer would appreciate the effect of 
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intimidation of the police and would render willing assistance to those who were 
further coerced during those days. The tests laid down by the Inquiry officer for the 
purpose of finding out whether the borrowing was a borrowing or not are very 
fantastic. 

Examination of Payment. 

The findings of the inquiry officer involve and almost completely prove that the 
story of the khatcdars that they had borrowed monies in order to pay remained 
unshaken by cross-examination. That they were obliged to borrow and pay equally 
proves that the payment exacted was in excess of tne “standard,” for from the 
commencement up to the withdrawal that was the “Shandard” maintained, that was 
the “standard” of which there was obvious proof already before the snquiry officer, 
and that was the “standard” which, if necessary, could have been corroborated by 
the oral testimony of Mahatmmaji. 

pealing with the details of the wherewithal of the khatedars concerned, and 
erroneous inferences of the inquiry officer the Congress reply slates that the 
cmfivilitors keep no regular accounts of their produce or its disposal, or Jof the 
^ >>f the crop reaped and the price obtained. Therefore corroborative testimony 
^ vhere withal of the khatedars concerned could not be produced. 

.ii inquiry officer lays stress on the fact that documentary evidence of borrow- 
A not forth-coming, but if the fact of borrowing is not s(>riouRly contested 
the reply) it is difficult to understand the comments on the absence of 
J c;nt8. The pledged word of the khatedar of Bardoli has moreover always 
, ‘ ccepted as better than a document. 

nming up the argument on the issue of standard rent and borrowing the 
yV states: The means having been proved to have been exhausted and the 
Ji wing substantially made out, the standard being proved and remaining nnrefuted, 
iL; Illy binding on the first issue could and ought to have been that the dt'mands 
made aud the payments exacted were in excess of the standard in the cns(‘ of each 
khatedar concerned.” 

Official Admissions. 

On the second issue of the police coercion, the report of the Congress stales 
It was admitted by Government that eleven villages fell within the term of the 
inquiry. It was therefore equally admitted that those were the villages which were 
visited for the purpose of collecting laud revenue “by’^ an organiscci expedition of 
combined forces of revenue officers aud the police.” The only effort made by Govern- 
ment to support the use of the police otherwise than for the purpose of intimida- 
tion and coercion was that the police were taken for the purpose of protection of 
the revenue officials and they intended to levy attachments. The inquiry officer has 
not upheld the theory. On the admission of the Mamlatdar himself the revenue 
officer moved about freely and unmolested throughout the taluka collecting revenue 
and pressing people to pay up almost upto a date pritor to the week of these expeditions. 

Details of the acts of the police coercion were given at the inquiry anci the evi- 
dence in support of it was given. 

Since the inquiry was ordered the Collector, the Deputy Collector, the Deputy 
Superintendent of Police aud other subordinate officers, almost all of whom were 
charged by the khatedars, encamped and toured the Bardoli taluka, presumably with 
the <^iect of, preventing, if possible, the khatedars or some of them from complain- 
ing when the enquiry began or geting some evidence in support of their defence. 

The evidence tlmt is given on behalf of the khatedars is simple and straight- 
forward, The story is equally simple and straight-forward and being true required 
no tutoring. The only reason why the inquiry officer has spent his wrath upon the 
Congress in condemning them is the assumption with which he started that the 
evidence was false. He argues, “The evidence is false. The peasants are simple and 
innocent. How did the evidence then came to be given ? Therefore he comes to the 
conclusion that it must have been the result of tutoring, the witnesses by the Congress 
organisation. Such are the judicial principles by whi^ the evidence has been tested 
ana the report prepared. 

Process of Judicial Principles Reversed. 

In all casdk of this kind one begins with contemporaneous documents and all the 
telegrams which were sent from time to time stating the acts of the police and the 
revenue officials. One should have thought that such telegrams were evidence 
rather of the truth than otherwise of the story contained therein. But the whole 
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process of the application of judicial principles has been reversed in this enquiry 
and in the ‘report’. One would naturally start with an assumption that a contem- 

f )oraneouB statement was probably true and test the subsequent evidence in the 
ight of those contemporaneous documents. But it did not suit the Inquiry Officer 
to follow the normal process. 

Dealing with the charge of getting up evidence it will be very difficult, if at all 
it is possible, first to invest some hundred different stories based on the same or 
similar incident and yet it is assumed that was the process gone through the story 
written out and the cultivators made to reproduce it. Such an argument refutes itself. 
The volume of evidence given by men and women in the presence of all the ofticials 
charged including the Collector, the manner in which it was given notwithstanding 
the bullying tactics of the opposing advocate and undeserved indulgence he got 
from the Inquiry Officer is sufficient proof in itself of the truth of those men and 
women who according to the Inquiry Officer himself were innocent and simple. 

Personal Peotectj ON. , . ' , 

The Inquiry Officer’s report reads as if he were almost prepared to hold for 
the admission of the Government that the police did not visit the villages *1 ' 

at all. The only Government case for the use of the Police was that th y v * < . 
taken for the protection of the Revenue Officers but when that collapsed 
cross-examination of the Mamlatdar the Inquiry Officer has invented a n 
that it they wore not taken for that purpose they were taken for the pui ' 

making a mild request or giving a courteous invitation to the cultivators or, { 
invitation was neither (iourteous nor the request mild, their presence and the • , , 

did not amount to intimidation or coercion. It is a casuistry which it is i 

to analyse or understand. The Inquiry Officer realised after the cross -examii , i on 
the Mamlatdar that the theory of personal protection had, to use his phrase, v li 
in thin air. 

Then he makes a novel remark that “this conclusion is arrived at without “rebu- 
tting evidence” of the Government except the party heard statement of the Mamlat- 
dar”. This contains a wrong assumption which the mind of the Inquiry Officer 
never realised. If (he officers had attempted to give “rebutting evidence” and 

E roduced the relative documents they would not only have failed to rebut but would 
ave been obliged to admit the coercion as the Mamlatadar was substantially obliged 
to do. The true value of “rebutting evidence” is to be gathered from the Government 
ease as regards the village of Rayam and the examination-in-chief of the Mamlatdar 
in support of it. 

As regards the refusal of the request for the production and inspection of Govern- . 
raei t documents it is difficult to believe that in any inquiry, whether it is held by 
a court technically so called or not, that the Inquiry Officer should consult one of the 
parties whether an order asked for against that party on the ground of justice, 
equity and good conscience should be made or not. That is what admittedly happ- 
ened in this case and such conduct on the part of the Inquiry Officer is enough to 
discredit the conclusion which he may claim to have arrived at. 

According to the notions ofphe Inquiry Officer an “organised expedition of police 
headed by officials” is a very innocent act and proper to use for revenue collection 1 
One may hope that the sooner such notions are dispelled snd such a system 
destroyed the better for the integrity and honour of any administration. 

The most regrettable part of the report is that instead of confining himself to 
the terms of the inquiry, the Inquiry Officer has chosen to make undeserved and 
almost unseemly attack on an organisation which even as a servant of the opponent 
he should have respected. 

Ill para 33 of his ‘report’ the Inquiry Officer states as follows 
“It is possible that some, perhaps a good number, may be true stories but there 
is no way of distinguishing tne true from the false and taken individually they 
are just as likely to be inventions as some of the instances given and seeing that 
they are also made in the interests of witnesses so far as this inquiry is concerned it 
would be impossible to accept them as they stand.” 

This is a confession of incompetence for the purpose which he undertook and 
for which he was appointed. It was the business of the Inquiry Officer if he was to 
do his duty to separate true from the false stories and according to him many of 
the stories may be true. This is also a confession of the method that was adopted 
in arriving at his conclusions coiitaiuing the genreal denunciation of the witnesses 
and Congress organisation. 
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For these reasons it is submitted that the finding on the issue of police coercion 
should be in favour of the khatedars. It is quite immaterial, as has been pointed 
out above, to find out the exact amount paid in excess of the standard and through 
police coercion. For the only real use of this inquiry is a justification of the charges 
made which so far as the Congress and the khaic‘ders were concerned, they humbly 
claim to have substantiated and they now leave the matter to be judged by public 
opinion for the whole of the evidence as recorded has been published in fullest 
detail and the reasons for withdrawal laid before the public to enable them to form 
a just and impartial opinion on the conduct of the officers concerned. 


/ The Kashmir Riots Enquiry Report 

o r Highness was the only person who acted with promptitude and fore- 
^ ' any of the riots’ is the striking observation by the Kiois Fhiqiiiry Conimi- 

• ' Hi the report issued on the 4th. Octoher 11)31 and signed by Sir 1>. Dalai, Sir 
Qayum and Mr. H. K. Sawhney who record with regret that the civil 
V exhibited neither executive efficiency nor foresight in dealing with the 
.ace or subsequently. The })roinptitiide of the niilitarv forces in reaching the 
»t depredation and restoring peace and order is praised. 

Highness’s was the first order to the Palace (Juards to proceed to Mahq- 
during the looting and the Commission state ; ‘Put for the prompt 
despatch of troops by your Highness, the devastation in the city wouUl have bt'cn 
terrible.’ 

Among other findings of the Commi.ssiun are that the firing on July 13 was 
justified and was not prolonged beyond what was necessary and tliat all shot 
wounds were in front, proving that the crowd was advancing, not retreating. 

‘We are satisfied’, they state, ‘that the allegations made by Mahomedans about 
the military helping Hindus are fabricated merely Po bring discredit on the military 
who saved the situation and prevented Moslems from commitiing further 
depredations. In our opinion, these allegations were made with a view to avoiding 
the employment of the military on any subsec^uent similar occasion’. 

Before making these observations the Commission remark : ‘Wc arc fully 
satisfied every grade of the Mahomedan point of view has been disclosed to us’ 
The Commission find that the campaign of vilification of Government was stage- 
managed by a handful of discontents who had not succeeded in obtaining high 
posts or Imd lost them due to sheer inefficiency or worthless character. 

There is considerable difficulty in dealing with the so-called loaders because they 
are ready enough to change their attitude and speech according to circiimstancea^ 
The agitators put forward before the Commission a long siring of demands but 
‘there was a remarkable exposure of most of them’. 

The Commission are satisfied that Moslems enjoy complete religious freedom in 
the State and that there is no manner of obstacle to the performance of religious 
rites so long as they arc observed without danger of a breach of the peace. 

Deling with the causes leading to the July riots, the Commission condemn 
his Highness’s absence in London. They state that ‘though sufficient material 
existed to suppress the Young Men’s Mahomedan Association, which laid the 
foundation of all subsequent agitation, both in Jammu and Hrinagar, the Govern- 
ment met a persistent policy of vilification by Moslems with philosophic calm.’ 

Th6 Commission acknowledge that with regard to employment in public service 
“the Moslems have a legitimate grievance and this is a perpetual source of embit- 
terment of the Moslem intelligentsia and an incentive to them to excite the masses 
by illusive religious mevances, to force Government to accept their claims for a 
much larger share in the state service.’ 

They proceed to observe that the difficulty is not in regard to employing Mos- 
lems but in finding a sufficient number of Moslems for Government post. The 
inference that Moslems were excluded from Government service as Moslems was 
wrong. Their exclusion was due to their backwardness in education. 
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Even a postmaster in British service admitted that out of 36 clerks he had only 
four Moslems while a local missionary high school could not get a single Moslem 
teacher.’ Holding that there is no substance in the Moslem claim for a 
share in the public services to the extent of their proportion of 
population, the Commission recommend the employment of Moslems in 
larger numbers observing that if, in a particular office, Moslems are few and the 
vacant post is flU(^h as could be filled by a person with matriculation qualifications, 
Moslems so qualified should be preferred against Hindu graduates. 

A definite instruction should be given to the Civil Service Recruiting Board to 
aim at employing specific proportion of Moslem state subjects, not necessarily heri- 
ditary state subjects, to whom alone now state appointments arc open, the Commis- 
sion not being in favour of such restriction as it would be dangerous to have a 
class of domiciled snbjocts who would look upon Crovernment as a foreign 
institution. 

Before enumerating the Commission's recommendations for securierr 
peace, the Commission's stern condemnation of the police and magistracy m 
the crisis may be mentioned. They observe : — 

“Both intelligence and foresight were absent in the officers responsible 
preservation of law and order. The (tovernor and the deputy inspector g 
police e.xhibifcd a consi(Icral)lo lack of intelligence and executive capacity i 
ting themselves to be misled. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

Corniileto overhauling of the personnel and methods of the police is recommen- 
ded with a new inspector-general of police with sound experience of British Indian 
methods, followed by the a])pointment of a police commission to suggest ways and 
means of irnjiroving the existing police. Tf it is thought that one particular com- 
munity is more amenable to discipline, smartness, and courage, recruitment must 
be made therefrom.’ The reserve police is to be exclusively Hindu or Moslem Raj- 
puts till the local inhabitants can be trusted ns the Commission have a low estimate 
of the bravery and discipline of Kashmir police. Again the Criminal Investigation 
department, which is neither efficient nor competent, should be re-organised. A com- 
mittee is to be appointed to work up an internal security scheme. 

The appointment of a permanent Conciliation Board of 12, six being Hindus and 
six Moslems representative of the entire community is to be made. It is to bo paid 
an allowance or honorarium. It will act as a general consultation board with the 
right to ask questons and get an explanation from the Ministers pf any Govern- 
ment measure, so that the masses might understand it. The working of this Board 
is expected to chage the mental attitude of both communities. 

The restriction of the area of the Governor's jurisdiction and the enhancement 
of the power of the Wazir Wazarat and the careful selection of the Governor, on 
sheer merit alone, arc other recommendations. 

The Commission also state : 

Treaching to excite communal hatred in the garb of religious discussions should 
be put down with a stern hand. If Government is strong in putting down 
wicked addresses in places of religious worship, the sympathy of the masses will be 
entirely with Government. . . . 

'There may be sullcnness, or oven worse, in the beginning but if firm action is 
taken in a suitable manner public opinion is sure to adjust itself. No Moslem can 
assert that sedition and race-hatred are not inculcated in the masses of Moslems 
through discourses in mosques. There must be a strict security of the vernacular 
papers which enter the State and prompt action to proscribe offending journals, 
both Hindu and Moslem. No mercy or consideration should bo shown to these 
cases of mischief-makers. A vernacular propaganda department should be run by 
Government and every kind of news which Government desire the masses to know 
should be conveyed through it.’ 
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The Commission dwelt at length on what are termed Muslim demands 
put forward by Muslim witnesses. Referring to the claim of proprie- 
tary rights to peasants, the Commission observe ‘ These peasants now 
enjoy occupanev rights which are not transferable and we are of opinion that in the 
present state of education and advancement of cultivators any grant of full pro- 
prietary rights would be most harmful to them and in a short time land would be 
transferrecT to Hindu moneylenders in execution of decrees and Mahomedan 
occupancy tenants would be reduced to the position of labourers. The city dwellers 
who make such a request have no conception of the harm— we may say excessive 
harm— which the grant of such request would cause to Muslim agriculturists.’ 
While legislation may keep back the money-lender nothing can keep back the bigger 
fry eating the minor fry. The commission find from the evidence that those who 

demand freedom of the press and the platform really desire not freedom but 

license. 

. Dealing v’ich the laws of conversion, it is pointed out that the Hindu law is 
on ancient scriptures and there is no Kashmir State enactment on the subject. 
As Hindu law is based on the joint family system, if a member renounces 
Hinduism he goes ont of the family as if he died that day. According to the 
Muslim law also any Muslim relinquishing his religion is debarred from 
uhce. Touching on the influx of Kashmir labourers to Itritish India, the 
' -li '! .>‘don find it not due to any acts of Government but to the unrestricted 

among the labourers and suggest that, as in British India, migration 

' k 1 encouraged as emigrants always add to the wealth of the country by 
uittances. 

e question of restoration of the ruined mosques the ("om mission have found 
e; . r 01 the Muslim demand observing that an (mquiry be s»!t up for restoring 
uiosqucs as arc within the possession of the Archaeological di'partinent provided 
there is unanimity as to the person to whom a particular mosque is to bo given and 
a guarantee about its being kept in repair. 

The objection to the maintenance of a school for Hindu Rajputs alone is based 
on ignorance of fhe conditions. The school is maintained out of the lun of thi' late 
Highness who expressly desired it for Hindu Rajputs. The (^ornniission have re- 
commended, when funds permit, the establishment of similar schools for the sons of 
nobles other than Rajputs. 

The Commission also find that the existing restrictions on the iranfer of property 
may be relaxed with advantage. Another striking recommendation is th(; appoint- 
ment of a consultative committee of Muslims to bring to the notice of the Education 
Minister all the defects detrimental to the progress of education. 

Among the underlying causes for Muslim suspicion and unrest prominence is 
given to the high officers adopting a pardanashtv attitude in not being easily 
accessible and hot properly and timely explaining the (fOvernment measures. 
The cabinet responsible for administration during His Highness’ absence in 
England for the Kound Table Conference failed to take efi’ectivc steps to put 
down agitation. Indeed, the cabinet did not pull as one team being suspicious of 
one another. 

Several pages of the Commission’s report are devoted to a record of the 
beneficent measures for Muslim advancement during the present reign and after 
dealing with certain incidents that were exaggerated the Commission observe : — 

. ‘In these days of publicity and propaganda it is not enough to do the right thing 
but to proclaim it and put down those wno mislead public opinion with a strong 
hand.’ 

The Commissioners further observe that ministers should not be merely depart- 
mental heads by controlling the day-to-day routine but concern themselves with 
larger questions. State servants detected engendering disafiection should 
be dismissed. The rifles of the jail guards on the occasion w'hcn there was 
not the slightest doubt that the assembly of Muslims bad no desire to disperse, 
were worse than lathis and the crowd knew the excessive inefficiency of the jail police. 
Reference is made to the difference in the Hindu and Muslim mentality regarding 
the tendering of evidence — the Hindus favouring public and the Muslims in camera 
evidence. Among the minor causes of Muslim misunderstanding is mentioned the 
absence of a Muslim from the 1930 cabinet. 



The N. W. F. Subjects Committee Recommendations 

Recommendation H which will enable the North-West Frontier Province to take 
itH place by the side of other provinces as an autonomous unit in the Federation of 
India are contained in the report of the North-West Frontier Province Subjects 
Committee, which was appointed in pursuance of the recommendation of the Sub- 
Committee of the Round Table Conference. The report was si^^ned by the chairman 
Mr. H. 0. Hai«. Sir Abdul Qayum. Mr. C. Latimer, t.c.h., the Nawab of 
Toru, J)evvan Bahadur Ranmswami Miidaliar. Mr. Mahomed Yurus and Mr. K. T 
Coates, i.C'.s. Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta did not si^m the main report but wrote 
a lengthy minute of dissent. The report was issued from Simla on th, 2-Hh. 
Jtdif lO.'B. • 

The report consists of two parts, one dealing with the classification of f^ub’ccts 
as provincial or central and other with the subvention to the Frontier Pre ' / - c. 
The Committee at the outset point out that th<;y have throughout been in..;! ^ J ; 
by the general demand that the province .shoiifd enjoy crpiality of treatme,;' vi.l 
status with the other provinces. 

In regard to the attitude of Khans, some of whom have wielded great ■ (v - • 
in the position of tribal leaders, it is said they are prepared to give full sn| 
the new constitutional proposals, provided their own legitimate interests 
adc(|iiate recognition. .\s for the Hindus, the Committee emphasise that the. 
important and influential section representing a growing proportion of the eoscu.. 
nity which is ])roj)ared to accept new safeguards similar to those that will be enjoy*^ 
od by rniiiori'.ies in other provinces. 

Regarding the classification of subjects, (he Committee point out that subjects 
which arc cnitral tliroughom India must bj central in the Frontier Province as 
well. In eas(‘s not covered by the existing list of central subjects, the essential 
principle of division .should be that matters which primarily concern the five settled 
districts should bo provincial and those which primarily concern the tribal territories 
should be central. In particular it is recommended that law and order in the 
settlcil districts should be a provincial subject. The Co . inittec ro(‘ogni9c all-India 
interest in the matter. They remark that internal disturbances within the adminis- 
tered districts must have an unsettling cficct on the tribal tracts and may thus 
create a situation re-aeting on the nuestion of defence. But to deprive a provincial 
(TOv*Tiimcnt of control over law ana order within its provincial boundaries would be 
to introduce a fundamental difTerentiation betwcM3n the Frontier and other provinces and 
would, also, be inconsistent with the desire of the Round Table Conference 8ub-Com- 
raittoe that this province should be given the status of a Governor’s province. In sup- 
port of making law .and order a provincial subject, the Committee further allude to 
the scheme of the Sub-Committee of the Conference that the Governor should be presi- 
dent of his own Cabinet and observe that this provision would afford sufficient 
assurance that all-India interests in the preservation of peace along the border will 
not be overlooked. The Committee recommend that the watch and ward of the border 
should be a central responsibility, and that the control of the Frontier Constabulary 
should be central. They propose that roads in the settled districts should be 
classified as provincial, the standards of maintenance of and expenditure 
on roads of military importance being safeguarded by conditions which empower 
the Government of India to declare any road as of military importance and to see 
to its proper maintenance. They propose that the cogency for the maintenance of 
the provincial roads and buildings should be transferred from the military engineering 
service to the Public Works Department. 

Ihe. Committee conclude this chapter by emphasising that provincial subjects for 
the Frontier do not differ from those of the other provinces and that the Frontier 
would, therefore, be on an exact equality with all the other provinces. 

The chapter on subvention gives figures which show a large and rapidly growing 
deficit in the provincial revenues as compared with the provincial expenditure, which 
will have to be made good by a subvention from the central Government. They 
point out, that the province was called into existence 30 years ago, not as a result 
of any popular demand for separate administration but for reasons of imperial policy 
dictated by what were considered to be essentials of a sound system of frontier 
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control. It is proposed that the subvention should be for a period of five years in 
the first instance, and on the figures before the Committee they take the basic figure 
of subvention for a five-year period commencing in 1933-31 at 117 lakhs, and 
provided the Government of India accept new schemes of expenditure on beneficent 
departments now before them, the subvention would amount approximately to 146 
lakhs in the first year rising to a maximum of 162 lakhs in the fifth year, the 
central revenues receiving back in payment of interest on loans 14 X lakhs. The 
Committee emphasise that the subvention should he made a statutory charge as 
a source of provincial revenue, so that the expenditure of the amount may be at the 
entire discretion of the provincial Government and not open to interferon ce or criti- 
cism from the central Government. At the end of the first five-year period represen- 
tatives of the central Government and of the provincial Governments should endeavour 
to arrive at an agreed figure for the next period and in the event of disagreement 
Supreme Court might be sought for arbitration. 

Minute of Dissent 

Rf«r Bahadur Thakur Dutta in his dissenting minute, as heavy as the main report 
' oppo'ics the transfer of law and order to the provincial (Tovernment and 
) ‘OS tlrvt many matters recommended by the majority to be provincial should be 
as <'intral. By this means ho would eliminate completely the necessity for 
vent ion, confining the provincial Government to matters which it can finance 
. ;t.s own revenues. 

: ' ’ rity commenting on these proposals remark that the logic of their 
him as far as throwing a doubt on the desirability of having law 
•irfJti order administered by a responsible Minister in any of the Indian provinces, a 
position which the Round Tabic Conference has definitely rejected. Referring to the 
financial proposal of Rai Bahadur Thakur Datta they observe : 

‘We are not required to allocate subjects to the centre in order to avoid a sub- 
vention. The subvention has to be calculated in view of an allocation of subjects 
determined on administrative and practical grounds.' They further point out that in 
whatever way distribution is made the financial burden on the centre is not really 
lessened. 
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INDIA IN PARLIAMENT 
The India Oilice Esiinutes Debate 

HOUSE OF GOMMONS^rjTB, JUL Y mi 

Lords Irwin, Hiinkey, Saoll and Burnham were prescat in the Peers’ OalJeiy of 
tho Commons to-day when Earl IVintrrtfm opened the debate on India Odicc 
Estimates, which was resumed from 13th May. 

Earl Winterton expressed the anxiety felt by the Opposition at the on 

the Frontier, at Cawnpore and in Burma and‘ Usked for a frank expositior^ Vli'. 

Benn’s views. Earl Winterton though? that many valuable lives would 
saved in Burma by the use of force from the outstt and dealing 'with th Irnut- 
(vandhi Agreement asked what instructions had been given to local «>. ; .enta 

with regard to the police as there was a suspicion that it was slmos* ' >bi-. 

for the police to carry on their duties as a result o- 'irl 

Winterton pointed out that firmness and decision in administra^ :v>i. 

necessarily connote the use of violence and concluded by saying that >ieun 

might be moat sympathetic to India’s aspirations in future, but meanwhile he must 
not forget the need for supporting the splendid machine of Government which had 
behaved so Fplendidly in recent years. 

Mr. \Veil(/wood Benn, replying to the specific points raised by Earl Winterton, 
said that it was the Government’s policy in Burma to give the focal Governor all 
the powers and forces he needed and simultaneously to pursue diligently the moans 
of dealing with the political and economic causes underlying the insurrection. 

Ho added that he regretted that he was not in a position to state even now how 
the Government proposed to tread the constitutional question of Burma. 

Mr. Benu rciteratetl that the Irwin Gandhi Pact had legalised nothing that was 
previously illegal. Surveying the general situation Mr. Benn stressed the eff#t of 
the depression and said that there was not the same fear to-day of an outbreak of 
Civil Disobedience as of rural disorder. 

rurning to the political factor Mr. Benn referred to the eagerness of Hindus for 
the realisation of their hopes and Muslims’ demand that their rights and privileges 
should be safeguarded and said that this increased anxiety and tension had added 
to the difficulties always exi.sting between the two communities. 

In order to make the matter clear Mr. Benn repeated the Premier’s statement 
on the subject of minorities guarantees in the closing session of the Round Table 
Conference and hoped that a clear statement of that kind would help to relieve 
Muslims’ anxiety. He added that his observations at the Conference and elsewhere 
bad made him detect elements of hope. 

Reviewing the policy in the past two years Mr. Benn said that the tragedy of 
Cawnpore must be taken in its perspective. The real question was whether the Go- 
vernment’s policy had been right. 

Mr. Benn reminded the House of the disturbed state of India in 1930 until 
March 1931 and said that, as the result of the Round Table Conference, the ambas- 
eadors of peace who returned to India, with Lord Irwin’s assistance, were able to 
secure peace where before there had been conflict. 

Referring to the suggestion that the Round Table Conference delegates have 
been '^push^ to the background” Mr. Benn pointed out that its members, both 
British and Indian, and the Princes’ delegation, had impressed on both the Oovern- 
ment and H. E. the Viceroy the necessity of the task of conciliation and nobody 
had rmoiced more in the conclusion of the pact and the establishment of peace 
than aistinguished men who came over last year. 

Mr. Benn proceeded to examine the duties of the respective parties concerned 
and said that there was no doubt that it was the duty of the Government of India 
to maintain law and order. Its second duty was rlgiorously to observe the terms of 
the understanding of 5th March. The British Indian and Provincial Governments 
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had all as the first article of policy that the undertaking given by Lord Irwin 
should be fulfilled in letter and spirit. 

Mr. Bonn said, from his information both official and private without exception, 
it had been Mr. Gandhi’s policy also. Whatever charges might be made against 
Mr. Gandhi, nobody ever charged him with a breach of faith. Mr. Bonn added, 
he was unable to speak for all Mr. Gandhi’s followers but accurate information at 
Mr. Benn’s disposal was that Mr. Gandhi had laboured for the fulfilment of his 
undertaking and to-day Mr. Gandhi repreaeiil ed in India a great force for peace. 

Mr. Benu pi^ a tribute to the efforts which the Provincial Governments had 
been making to carry out their duty of rendering all possible help to those suffering 
from economic distresses. , . , -Mr,., i- 

. He : 'It is obviously our duty to do nothing that will fan the flame of 

communal styfe. We should also testify to the great efforts that are being made by 
IHh Afadus and Mahomedans to wipe out the stain.” 

^^-iPTkmtiiiuing, Mr. Bonn said, ‘‘During the past two years we had been trying 

preM 01* with a policy of peace. The great success which attended the Rounu 
was a Veal encouragement. The things needed wen* sincerity and 
wish we could have gone ahead faster but the circumslaiK’es hindered. 
* we hope that within a few weeks the Conferenct*. not only with the 

visonnel but with the added personnel, will assemble and it will be fully 

‘i attributed the decline in Lancashire trade with India mainly to 

jA ill the purchasing power of the Indian people. The posilion ol’ the 
i' .*un market was no more unfavourable probably than other markets and it was 
easy to credit too much of the loss to the C.biigress activities. 

Air. Brael'cn asked whether Sir .Tohn Simon would be there. 

Air, Bcmi replied that it was rather difficult. Oorrespondenc* ha.l passed bctwi'an 
Mr. Baldwin and the Premier regarding the personnel. 1 am not (piifi* sure what 
stage has been reached, but the strengthening of party delegations was contemplated 
and Government’s view that the British delegation should bo made up of repre- 
sentatives of parties has not changed. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr. Churchill pressed for a more f)recise re])ly. but Mr. 
Bonn said he had answered the question. 

Mr. Benn concluded by saying that the policy in the ii.’ist two years extended 
over a wide area of co-operation and hoped that, within a few weeks the Conference 
would assemble fully representative of opinion in India, which in variety of power 
and influence would be incomparably the most important ever held in London. 

Mr Samuel Iloare said he had never disguised that Britain was confronted with 
every kind of difficulty and that the basic condition of advance was the admission 
of the safeguards discussed last winter. But he had also never disguised that' it 
was much better to face the difficulties than to ignore them. Sir S. Hoare advo- 
cated all the three parties working together as long as possible. Thar was the 
position which the Conservative delegates took up throughout the Hound Table 
Conference and he felt it his duty to say that their position had in no wav 
changed. 

Discussing the conditions of communal settlement Sir S. Hoare strongly urged 
Mr. Benn, speaking for the Government, to make it even more clear than before 
that whatever he the future political arrangements, proper safeguards for minorities 
would not be ignored. Sir S. Hoare warned that advance would be extremely 
difficult when discussion were resumed unless their Indian friends succeeded in 
allaying the present communal bitterness. 

Sir John Simoti said it would be a most profound error to imagine that the 
policy of seeking to conciliate only extremists and Congress leaders would secure 
peace. The Governments should make it clear that Britain would keep the balance 
even between all concerned. 

Sir John Simon begged the Government to make it clear that in the whole 
course of administration and aflairs in India the minority commuuities—not only 
Moslems but others— might feel that while Mr. Gandhi was no doubt an important 
figure we were anxious to make the contribution we alone could make by Keeping 
the balance quite even between all concerned. 

Col* Lane Fox declared that Cawnpur must not be used as an excuse for 
changing the policy. Our only hope of success in India lay in combining strength 
and firmness with sympathy. 
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Mr. Churchill described Cawnpore as a shameful fiiilote' to prelect minorities 
OM part of the British Oovornment aud blarut;>d t fio Irwin-Ciaadhi Pact •ndU' 
the B. r. C. for the events there. He said they, would dtmbtlesg happen on 
larger scale when British authority was withdrawn. ,r' 

Mr. Churchill declared that during Mr. Benn’s iwo years of bfiice there had 
been very great retrogression in India. The Goverttraent had settled ui9thing and 
unsettled everything. We were moving jerkily towards an ua'vorkahle conclusion 
and crawling methodically towards an abyss that was the result a£ three-party 
politics. 

Mr, Isnac Foot strongly attacked Mr. Chirc htli'.-^ ‘utterly baseleiis’’ acousatlon 
that the Goyernrnent was responsible for the happeiungs at Cawnpore aud reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he was a member of the Government during the Moplah rising. 
He said that Britain had done much for India and she had now an opportunity 
for the greatest service by helping to solve the communal trouble. 

Mr. fFarf/Zo/r AJihie considered that it was time that Britain made it clear that 
no party in the Cntnnions looked to the day when there would be a Government 
of India necessarily by Indians alone. Britain had as much right in India as any 
section of the people of India. 

The Labourite, Mr. Brnnrtt, questioned whether the treatment accorded to men 
fighting us in Burma was justified. He hoped that no executions had occurred. 

Mr. Benn promised to bear Mr. Bennett s remarks in mind and said that, as far 
as he W'as aware, there had been no executions. Mr. Benn, winding up the debate, 
said that the assurance could certainly be given that in future constitutional 
arrangements Government would not permit the interests of minorities to be sacri- 
ficed. Mr. Benn was sure that the colleagues of.the Conservative u^^^gates to the Hound 
Table Conference w’ould warmly welcome Sir S. Hoare’s unequivocal statement 
that the position of his party with reference to the Conference had not bo'^o. 
impaired. Mr. Benn concluded by saying that the Government would pursue /2/vi. 
policy actuated, first, by a desire to fulfil their pledge and, secondly, by the priv, i, 
that 'it was only on the basi.s of ever-widening liberty that an enduring 
could be laid. 

The debate was adjourned again. 


Goveramenfs Indian Policy. 

HOUSE OF COMMONS-2nd. DECEMBER 1931. 

In the House of Commons, to-day Mr. MacDonald made the following motioa 
on the Indian policy; — 

‘ That the House approves the Indian policy of his Majesty's Government as set 
out in the Command Paper {Indian Rouml Table Conference) presented to Parlia- 
ment on Dec. 1.' 

Mr. MacDonald began by saying that in answer to a question put to him by 
Mr. Churchill he had indicated that he would inform Parliament what steps tho 
Government proposed to take with reference to its policy with regard to India. 
He now rose to fulfil the pledge he theu gave. The statement he made to the 
Bound Table Conference yesterday had the full authority of the Government, and 
the Government now wished, having communicated that statement in the House, 
to ask the House, by its vote to-morrow night, to associate itself with that policy. 

Mr. MacDonald said that as this was the first time that an Indian debate lud 
taken place in the new Parliament it would perhaps be convenient for honourable 
members, especially those who were there for the first time, that he s^uld ^ive 
them a slight reminder as* to how the present situation had arisen. From time 
to time declarations which did not amount to specific pledges had been made by 
representatives of this country. Sometimes the monarch, as in the case of the late 
Queen Vtotoria, sometimes Government representatives and sometimes the House 
of Commons had made it perfectly clear at the. time that the intention of the 
Government and this country was to lead India up to a position wh^ she could 
make herself responsible for her own government. Those statements did not always 
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amount to pledtiea. They did not go beyond statements of intention, 'but this 
House could not, and no member oi this House as its representative could, throw 
off from A twouldera the respocflibBity of carrying into effect, when opportunity 
ariftes jPrdfti time to time, those decUnittOQt of intention. * 

He did not overlook the fact that ia 1919 Parliament -passed an Act, the Gov- 
of India Act There was a preamble to that Act which dehiied the policy 
of Parliament- not Of a Parliament but the continuing authority of this country. 

That pledge ^as that its intention in passing the I9l9 Act was to take a decisive 
and'distinctivi* step in the gradual development of self-governing institutions in 
India. It was so well aware of what it was doing that the same Act appointed 
that at the termination of ten years from the passing of the Act Parliament should 
set up a statutory eommissinn to review the position in India and make observations 
, and recomimiKlation regarding its future. 

:That wftK the origin of what was known as the Simon Commi.s ion. He wished 
to that the expression ‘gradual development’ must not be interpreted by 

the House srmjatliiiig it could fulfil at its own leisure. Those words must bo in- 
terpreted to mean that the House was vigilantly and carefully watching the progress 
of affairs in India, and was prejiared when that iirogress had reached « ertain stages 
to take advantage of it to increase the amount of self-goveninient that India enjoy- 
ed. There wy anothi^t thing ho would like to observe, that the political capacity 
in India was ^lid. was wridc'pread and had enormously increased within rtvent 
years No nw who sat at the Bound Tabic Conference since November last year 
and lisieuid^.thp debate coulj doubt that. He wisht'd to emphasise that these 
debates condncied »o far as Indians were coneerned by the people who had. 

as wa« ntji|ueatlv ‘illegtsJ, tht- Vfn<»er of western education. Ihose debates were 
coTid ^ I'^aders* of all eoniiuimities, l>y men who were then' in representativt' 
< y (i, i who could speak for every class and every eommiiniiy in India Ironi 
OiC frx.’Cef down to the untouchables. It was representative, it was remarkable in 

’ crt.j'e'-jntatjve chanioter. Kvery time he had the pleasure ami privilege of sitting 

‘‘are -haii the debates that were engaged in would have doiu* honour, so far as 
4 fhc fc.^'asp 01 subject and intricacy of solution were concerned, to any assembly of 
MM'c'iAlists who lielonged to this country and who W’ere regarded as* specialists by 
tneir j)K)ple in this country. 

The Act of 1P19 was admittedly temporary, as were the Moricy-Minlo Itcfornis 
which we^n before. He remenibert'd being in Simli^ on the day when the last meet- 
ing of the aid Council was held and when Lord Minto bade farewell to his collea- 
guea wdth whom he had been working up till then. An Indian who was present 
turned to him (Mr. MacDonald) after the Council had disjierscd and said with a smile : 
‘Lord Morley has been delivering speeches which declare that so far as he is concer- 
ned that is going to be the last word in the evolution of Indian self-government. 
1 hope you are making no mistake about that. That is the first word, not the last 
word.’ 

We had gone from stage to stage. Every step we had taken had had its critics 
and quite rightly so. This was a tremendous experiment in self-government. Those 
of them who had been sitting, dealing with this subject from day to day, trying to 
get enlightenment from something of the same kind that had been done before, on 
important problem after important problem, had found that the hand and brain of 
no draftsman had hitherto pioneered the way for them. He said that because of 
what he felt to be the overcautious and over-critical attitude of Mr. Churchill. He 

said that to brace the House up for a problem which they must face, face 

them with courage and resource. With the human material with which 

we had been working for over a year and with our own capacity .o adapt insti- 

tutions to political needs w’e would succeed with our task and our success would 
be hailed as one of the great contributions which this nation had made to demo- 
cratic iustitutions and to human liberty. 

When the Simon Commission was set up the intention of the Government was 
to receive a report, to proceed to draft a constitution upon that report, bring it 
before this House and then, when it got its second reading, to send it to a joint 
committee of both the Houses and that, when that joint committee was examining 
the details of the constitution drafted, Indians should be invited to come over here 
who would be practically in the position of witnesses. They would not be co-operators 
in consultation. They could express their views as a witness expressed his views. 
That would be roughly the position that they would hold. The Commission went 
Ififch its work. It appreciated the great problems with which it had to deal. On 
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Oct. 16, 1929, practically two years after the CorntnisBion had been appointed, he 
received a letter from its chairman in which he said *in view particularly of the close 
connection between the problem of British India and that of Indian States 

and the of consultation with the State before reaching a final decision’ 

he urged upon him the desirability’ of setting up ‘some sort of conference’ after the 
reports of the Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee (a committee 
set up to work concurrently with the Statutory (Commission and which did admirable 
work too) hud been made, considered and published and their work had been com- 
pleted. In this conference his Majesty’s Government would meet both the represen- 
tatives of British India and the representatives of the States, not necessarily always 
the final, for tlie purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement on 
the final proposals which it would later be the duty of his Majesty’s Government to 
present to Parliament. 

He (Mr. Macdonald) consicJiai-d at the time that that was a very important 
departure. We h.ad not enough information to know before that time that such a 
departure might smooth the way loan agreement between the Indian public opinion and 
our own.' He eertainly not at all adverse to responding favourably to the 
request which the chairman of ihc (Vuu mission had made to him. He took precau- 
tion of consulting th<‘ leaders of other political parlies before replying the Conserva- 
tives and th(3 Liberals. He never asked them to commit themselves as that would 
not have been fair. He just wished lo know if there w’as anything in the proposal 
to which essentially th*‘y would object. As a result of interviews he was encouraged 
to write this reply. He said that ‘we were deeply sensible of the importance of 
bringing the whole problem under a <*om])rehenBive review' and under conditions 
which may prrmiise to senire as great a degree of unanimity as may be practicable. 
When your ( 'ojuinission has submitted its report and his Majesty’s Government has 
been able in eonsnltation with the Government of India to consider these matters 
in the light (»f all the material then available they will propose to invite representa- 
tives of different ])iirti(‘H and interests in British tndia and representatives of Indian 
Stales to mett lh<Mn se parately at»d tog«‘lher. as cireumstances may require, for the 
purpose of eonb'n’ne ‘ and disenssion in regard both to British India and the all- 
ludia pr(d)lems. It will l)e their earnest hope that b.v those means it may subse- 
(luently prove possible on these grave issues to submit definite proposals to Parlia- 
ment which may command a tvide measure of general assent.’ 

That was the origin of ihe Round Table Conference. When preparations were 
being made for the meeting of the Round Table Conference he was exceedingly 
anxious, as he wa.s still to-day, to take India out of the field of party politics in 
the House. Their then predecessors, the then late Con.servative Government, were 
gO)d enough to consult both the Liberals and ourselves on the appoint- 
ment of the Simon Commission and, having set him that very good example, he 
could not do better than follow it. Consequently, in the preparation for the Round 
Table (inference, when they were discussing some of the important points, he again 
sought consultation with the Liberal and Conservative parties. The result was that it 
was agreed that the Parliamentary delegation which went to the Round Table Confe- 
fence should be a tri-party delegation. The separate parties were not bound by 
the decisions of others but they were bound to do their very I)cst to co-operate 
whenever it was possible, lo speak with the same voice w'hen that form of address 
could be adoptetl. 

He must report to the new House that none of them, none of those representing 
the Government of the day, had any reason to regret their decision or to quarrel 
with their colleagnea. . . . When invitations were sent out for the Round Table 
Conference they wished that, every section of Indian opinion should be represented 
including the States. They w'ere fortunate in getting a very full representation of 
every section and party with the exception of the Congress which refused to come 
and the Round Table Conference then assembled on Nov. 12, 1930. 

Gnq of the biggest problems that faced us straightaway was the question of 
authority and responsibility at the centre. The Simon (jommission had reported in 
favour of provincial autonomy and stopped there. But it had a vision beyond that 
and it did foreshadow a federated centre. Everybody felt that a federated centre of 
British India alone was a somewhat risky experiment. Fortunately, on the very 
first day when the Round Table Conference got to business, the representatives of 
the princes infomed us that they were prepared to come into federation. Hiat at 
once changed the prospects and the outlook of others coming in. The Princes 
declared that they were willing to sit at the Round Table Conference and discuss 
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all the political problems raised at the Conference and discuss them not merely as 
interested parties, who were to remain as spectators, but to discuss thorn as rulers 
who were prepared to come in as part and parcel of the federation of India and 
take their place in the central authorities that mip:ht be created if the Government 
desired that it should be so. That changed the whole outlook and put the question 
of a central federated government with executive and legislative responsibility on a 
coo^letely new foundation. 

Then we examined a great many questions one after another. He would not 
take up the time of the House in going over that ground because it was only a 
question of how many houses, how many parts the legislature should consist 
of, how many States should come in, the question of safeguards and so 
on, the question of deJence, the question of security for our civil servants 
and the question of commercial discrimination. Question after question was 
part and parcel of the problem examined. Difficulties were statetl, i^oints of view 
were recorded and very considerable mass of detailed examination by one of the 
committees had been of special value to us, the Federal Structure (•omrnittcc over 
which the Lord Chancellor presided with so much distinction and so >nnch siircoss. 
The Conference then adjourned and it decided that it should meet again in Septem- 
ber this year. He was perfectly willing to confess that had he fons( t«n in .lanuary 
or February this year the political issues, which this House and the (Joverninent 
would have to face, very critical political issues, the very absorbing political issues 
which we had to face in August and September last, he could not have consented to 
the Round Table Conference meeting in September because the problems of the 
Round Table Conference really demanded the undivided and undistracted attention 
of whoever was going to preside over the Conference as a whole or whoever was 
going to preside over one of its important committees. 

But the meeting was held. We had added very consideraiily to the discussion 
and settled before a constitution could be granted and yesterday he made a decla- 
ration which was published in the form of a White Paper regarding which the 
resolution which he was now moving had been drafted, V^Ty briefly— because there 
were two days for debate and because there was plenty of opportunity to get 
to more details— he would try to put before the House the general situation as it 
was at the present moment. 

The Round Table Conference itself never was a body which as a whole could 
deal with intricate details. He might repeat what die said yesterday morning in the 
very early hours that the Round Table Conference was an assembly where the temp- 
tation to make speeches was absolutely irresistible and when a body of men had 
to settle down to discuss such subjects as the relation between the executive and 
the legislature in the centralised India, the relations between one community and 
another from the point of view of representative democracy, a body of 80 or 90 
men and women making long speeches (so long that when they wore confined to 
half an hour the Chairman always rejoiced that brevity was established) was not 
a body to deal with these problems. But that w^as the body to make the nature 
of a problem clear. That was the body which, speaking on behalf of every interested 
section in India alone, could put the problem in its full and larger Hectionalised 
details before the representatives of this Parliament. 

The great value of the Round Table Conference was that it enabled every one 
of us who attended that body to understand (1) what was the Indian mind, and 
l2) in trying to translate that mind into a working constitution what were the 
problems that must be successfully solved by whatever authority of this House of 
Parliament charged with responsibility, first of all, of producing a draft constitution. 
That piece of work was magnificently done by the Round Table Conference. What 
was the next stage ? It was quite obvious that the next stage was to refer this 
question for detailed examination, constructive examination not destructive exa- 
mination, to small bodies approaching more to the sign of an executive without 
the executive powers mainly on the spot. 

Therefore, the contributions made b^ the Round Table Conference were 
now coming into a stage of close examination and we hoped yesterday that several 
committees should go out to India to deal with those subjects. There were three 
points which the Round Table Conference had asked should be specially examined. 
The most important one was that of franchise. What was to be the franchise ? 
Was it to be the same in every province, for instance ? He was not suggesting by 
putting the question. 'Make no mistake about that.’ Because he put a question he 
must not be supposed to be doing more than that, but that was one of the ques- 
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lions. For the purpose of election, should the village Panchayat be used ? Was the 
system of proportional representation specially fitted for the Indian condi- 
tions ? Was a common register possible ? These questions of detail, questions which 
related to Indian conditions which must be fitted into the scheme of government, 
ought to be dealt with by men, if possible, accustomed to that kind of work and 
committees of that character woulcf go out at the beginning of January, as far as 
we could possibly arrange it, and over each of these committees we proposed th^ 
some one of some authority and some distinction in this country should 
preside. . ,, . 

Sir Austen Chamberlain :— the right honourable gentleman assuming tnat 
election to the central legislature will be a direct election ? Are wc to understand 
that from what he has said ? 

Mr. MacDonald.— 

That was what he was very anxious about that neither 8ir A, Chamberlain nor 
any one should assume by his statement that we had taken a decision upon it. If 
he cared he could go through the very long category of problems which had to be 
settled regarding election to the central authority, — direct or indirect, special consti- 
tuencies, if indirect through the provinces, the provinces being represented directly 
or not ? These questions would have to be settled and this committee would make, 
he hoped, a decisive contribution for the guidance of the Government first and 
Purliarnent afterwards ns to how these questions were to be settled and embodied 
in the constitution. 

There were one or two important problems outstanding. The first undoubtedly 
was the problem of communal representation. He had tried his best and one night 
he had got them so near that only one communal seat stood in the way of complete 
agreement but he had failed up to now. Yesterday an appeal was again made to 
the communities to go home and settle the question among themselves but his 
Majesty’s Government, if they failed again, and he was not sure they would, because 
they were beginning to be aware that they had not only had an influence on us 
but he thought wc had some influence on them loo, and having impressed upon 
them the necessity for seltling this among themselves, he thought, they were poing 
home with a firmer determination to come to an agreement to which nil the 
communities would assent. But supposing it failed. The Government took the 
the view that it was not justified in allowing a failure of this kind to stand between 
it and the putting into operation of a constitution which was otherwise roughly and 
generally agreed to. It would never be forgiven. After all one had to take poli- 
tical* consequences into one's account, practically, in relation to facts and not in 
relation to fears like Mr. Churchil’s. 

,Tu8t let the House imagine this situation. We were agreed on the reserved 
subjects or were practically and generally agreed on them. We were agreed about 
the central authorities, the Princes had agreed among themselves as to how they 
were going to enter, w'hat power and representation they were going to have and 
when that all was done, and the communal 'question was still un.settled by agiee- 
ment among themselves, if the Government turned round and said ‘until that was 
settled we can do nothing at all’, there was not a single political platform in India 
which would not ring with denunciation that would carry conviction that this 
Government from the very beginning of its negotiations with the Indian repreeenta- 
tives never meant to carry out its pledges and promises and never meant ousiness. 
8o far as he was concerned, he w^as not going to be a party to a position such as 
that, especially when as a matter of fact they had got a system, however imperfect, 
working at the present day. They had set up a system in India which provided for 
communal representation. The suggestion was that the Government should make it 
perfectly clear that although everything was decided, if this problem was not settled, 
then it would do nothing. It was askea to do that although as a matter of fact the 
problem did not prevent the representative institutions now working in India. 

He could not say what they were going to do if this responsibility had to be 
faced, but if the Government did nothing more than say to the Indians, when the 
constitution was otherwise ready, that they had asked them to settle how it was 
going to be worked as far as representation was concerned and we equally declined to 
allow them to bar the way for taking responsibility upon themselves by shoving it on 
our shoulders, then the trouble arose. Therefore, the decision of the Government was 
that the present system of representation necessarily adapted here and there to the 
new coimitions should be fitted in with the machine and it should be used to work 
the machine until such time as they themselves were in a position to fit a better 
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part into the maehine. That might be the action or it might not be the action. He 
could not commit the Government. He said it was absolutely impossible for the 
members to vote and think or act on the assumption that under the existing con- 
ditions in India the Government could possibly take up an attitude that short of 
communal agreement no constitution could be worked. 

There were also very important outstanding matters relating to the details of the 
States’ representation. They now had an assurance that the States meant every word 
they said at the beginning of the Round Table Conference and that they were busy 
working on the problems, very difficult to handle with them, bocaiiBe the members 
who knew’ India, knew what a tremendous range of variety of power and authority 
was comprehended in the group of States. Rut again the Government had said that 
every assistance it could give to the Princes to come to a conclusion regarding the 
conditions in which they could enter the federation would be given. 

The third important point was the point of franchise. He ivould say no more 
about that than what he had already said. The W'holc question, how repres(?ntalion 
was to be built and u])on what basis, would be referred to a very authoritative 
committee for our guidani-e and the guidance of Indians themselves and in the 
committees to be appointed the Indians would co-oi>erate. 

Col. JVedffU'ood — Does that include the States ? 

Afr. MacDonald.— 'So. The Indian Slates were separate States and they roust be 
nllow'ed to govern tl emselves in their domestic atfairs. 

He would say to those on the subject— he did not mean to deal with it but as 
a consolation to' Col. Wedgwood— that it was not by imposing outside niithoiity that 
those changes would be made but by the co-operation and companionship of the 
States that had already taken adequate slei)S to deal with those matters that big 
changes would come. , 

Major Attlee asked whether those committees w’ere going to report hack to the 
Roinid Table Conference. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was just coming to the point which covered that. Ki- 
gardiiig contract he said that in the meantime it was going to be kept uj) between 
the Government and those committees. He asked the Round Table Conference 
yesterday if they would agree to his nominating in consultation with them a sort of 
a committee of consultation which would enable them to ^cp contact with Indian 
public opinion whilst inciuiries were being made aiu^, whilst their reports were being 
digested, and to that they hnd assented. There was another class ol 

subjects kiiowrn as safeguards and there was a great deal of agreement 
upon those subjects, like Defence, Finance, Foreign Afiairs, etc. Those were three 
important ones but there was a fourth of very great importance too. That was the 
question of conimereial disabilities. All these subjects had been before the appropri- 
ate committee— the Federal Structure Committee— and although he (‘ould not report 
that there w’as complete agreement the position of the Government had been made 
perfectly clear regarding them. Do not make any mistake about that. There was a 
very substantial amount of agreement on subjects like Defence and he thought 

regarding Foreign Afiairs it was almost hundred per cent, and on others in varying 
satisfactory positions (degrees?). There w^as a question raised regarding the method 
of conducting these negotiations. He wanted to tell the House without any reserve 
that he was perfectly convinced that the work which had been done could never 
have been done by any method except the method of co-operative consultation and 
to say further that if any Government here were to try and change that now, it 
would destroy all chance of continuing agreement and co-operation with India 
itself. The method of the Round Table Conference was the only method that would 
enable India and ourselves to come to an agreement to work that agreement in 

harmony and to work that agreement for the benefit of India itself, also for the 

honour and good of the Commonwealth to which it belonged. 

Arising from that was the question of the relation between the negotiating 
Government and this House and here again he did not think that the members 
ought to be left in any doubt about what the relations ought to be. The Govern- 
ment must conduct these negotiations. There could bo no question of the House of 
Commons conducting them hy a periodical debate and periodical resolution. Ho 
would like to enunciate a rather old fashioned doctrine but one which he thought was 
still very sound. They sat on these front benches because rightly or wrongly the 
Government — 

Mr. Wrongly. 
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Mr» MacDoiiahL-^Thc hon. gentleman will change his opinion soon — 

“Recaiise the Government has been elected by a majority in this House and those 
who sit here have presumably ihe confidence of the majority of the House of 
("oinmons*. Having that majority the Government was charged with the duly of 
conducting the negotiations and those negotiations had to be carried on from 
J’uiiiament to Parliament. That was the method of the Government and regarding 
India the ('abiiiei must carry on these negotiations until the point was reached 
when the proposed agreement was initiated— a very well-known stage in the negotia- 
tion of treaties. When the parties to the negotiations initialled it then at that point 
the House of Commons was asked whether it. agreed. If it disagreed he thought 
most Governments would regard the disagreement as a vote of no confidence aud 
take steps accordingly. He just wished to refer to the amendment — he hoped he did 
not appeal to deaf ears— that Mr. Churchill and other members whose names followed 
his own on the order paper would be content with an opportunity for debate 
and would not. carry tins to a division or woiihl not move the amendment which 
quite obviously w’aa drafted before the While Paper was drafted. 

Mr. Chtirchi/f.—yo. 

Mr. M(tcDona/rl said he was surprised. 

Mr. Church il said it was drafted at 6 p.m. yesterday after the White Paper was 
issued. 

Mr. MacDonald said he assumed from tb(‘ contents of the amendment that ii 
was drafted before the White Paper was issued. He hoped that nil he re(|uircd to 
do was to give Mr. Churchill this assurance. The first point w'as this, ‘l*roviding 
that nothing in the said policy shall commit this House to the cstahlir+hment in 
India of a Dominion constitution as defined by the Statute of Westminster'. There 
was no Dominion constitution diTined by th<^ Statute of Westminster. He would 
like to dra^^ tht*. attention of Mr. Churcnill on that point to the fad that the Statute 
of Westminster in terms of the Statute itself could only apply to the Dominion.s specific 
in it. Therefore before anything was done to Burma and India (>r any other section 
that had advanced .across the boundary of an absolutely subje(*t state and was put 
into the category of a self-governing state— not one of them could he sulqeci to or 
could enjoy whatever privileges that Statute of Westminster conferred without 
sjieeific legislation in this House. 

Mr. Churchill interrupted and said that nodody had cvtT sugge.sled that a 
constitution could he set up without an India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said he was not referring to the India Bill at all. The only 

wa) ill which it could he brought under the Statute of Westminster by the Bill which 
the Government contemplated would be by a specific clause in the Bill. But he was 
liot to contemplate that. He contemplated a Bill which would go through giving 
India the powder adumbrated in the White Paper containing his declaration at the 
(Conference yesterday but that alone would not bring India under the Statute of 
Westminster. If India was to be brought under the Statute, a clause ro that specific 
effect must be in the Bill or if it was not there and India was going to enjoy the 
liberties and powers of the Statute of Westminster then anotner Bill adding the 
name of India to the list of Dominions in the Statute would be required to be passed 
by the House of Commons. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked if he undertook Mr. Macdonald to sav 

that there were two matters, one a clause in the India Bill and the other an amena- 
ment of Westminster. 

Mr. MacDonald replied the second Bill would be an amendment of the Statute. 

Mr. Churchill remarked that then he was right in his interruption about 

the India Bill. 

Mr. MacDonald said ‘yes’. That w'as one of the tw’o ways but he had taken Mr. 
Churchiirs interruption really to mean that powers could no be given to India which 
would bring her under the Statute of Westminster. Mr. MacDonald declared that no 
power was given to India in the White paper and that nothing could develop from 
the White Paper or on the lines of the wnite Paper which would put India under 
the Statute or Westminster. 

Mr, Maxtan interrupted and said that then there was no chance of it giving 
India Independence. 

Mr, MacDonald .‘—Let me deal with that interruption because after all this is 
not our only audience to-day. In the ordinary way I should let that go but I say 
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this that the White Paper and the powers foreshadowed in it have been accepted as 
promising, at any rate by the Round Table Conference, and that the question of 
application of the Statute of Westminster although not dealt with here and not in 
contemplation by the Government is not a question barred for ever; but if India 
comes under it and when she comes under it, it will be by precisely the same con- 
sideration, precisely the same machinery, precisely the same method by which 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand have come under it. The interruption (of Mr. 
Maxton), if used in India, as meaning that India is being put in an inferior position 
will not be accurate. I hope India will not have any misconception of the position. 

Mr. Maxton : The Prime Minister took my interruption very seriously. 1 also do 
not want it to be misunderstood in India. I merely made it to indicate to this 
House and to India that in the assurances which the Prime Minister is giving Mr. 
Churchill in reply to his interruption, he was pointing out and making a case that 
it was almost impossible for the Indian people under the contemplated h'gislation to 
secure complete independence. 

Mr. MacDonald: There is no intention of it and India does not \vant it. 
Moreover, if this is going to he a subjest of controversy in India there are 
provisions in this White Paper which will withhold for the transition) period the 
power from the Indian Federal Government which the Dominions (‘iijoy. Everyone 
knows that and Indians agree to it. Therefore nobody must make that observation 
to serve as a stick with which to beat this Government not here but in India. 

Mr. Lanshury: It is rather important that wo understand what the ‘‘Prime 
Minister does really mean. We understand that there are certain reserved subjects 
which it is agreed that they shall be ultimately reserved from the Indian legisla- 
ture. Do the Government when they talk about Dominion Status int(*nd at any 
period that India shall attain it and do you want her to attain full Itominiop 
Status, the same as other Dominions. 

Mr. MacDonald : The point is perfectly clear and settled. I am dealing with the 
situation as it is to-day. I say regarding the Statute of Westminster two main 
things. Firstly, the Statute of Westminster in the. way it is drafted applies only 
to the Dominions specified in its preamble and secondly as long as this is a transition 
stage which is contemplated in the W’^hite Paper and agreed to by the Indian repre- 
sentatives, and lastly the Statute of Westminster cannot apply to India. When 
Parliament deals with reserved subjects, when the time has come to remove the 
reserve from them, then the Statute of Westminster may be a subject of amendment 
such as has been alluded to. 

Proceeding Mr. MacDonald said Mr. ChurchilTs amendment wished kll to pro- 
vide that the policy to be followed should effectively safeguard British trade in and 
with India from adverse or prejudicial discrimination. That was exactly what the 
Government was standing for at the present moment. What, moreover, had it to 
do with the subjects of an agreed resolution agreed to at the end of the first phase 
of the Round Table Conference ? It was raised on a very slender point. It was 
raised again the other day but Mr. Churchill could not carry any one into the 
division lobby with him on the ground that there was any doubt as to the position 
of the Government on this point. 

Then again Mr. Churchill wanted to provide that no extension of self-government 
in India at this juncture should impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament 
for the peace, order and good government of the Indian Empire and that was one 
of the subjects of safeguards. 

Mr. Churchill interrupting said that he understood the Premier to say 
that the various provisions in Mr. Churchill’s amendment were agreed to by the 
Government. 

Mr. MacDonald : — No. 

Mr. Churchill said that he thought that was the purpose of what Mr. Mac- 
Donald had been telling. 

Mr. MacDonald replied that the safeguarding provisions were the governing 
conditions. These had been stated at the plenary session of the Conference by the 
Government representatives and fought out in the Federal Btructure Committee by 
the Government’s representatives. ‘You could not ask people to disagree with them 
on that point.’ 

Mr. Churchill interrupting again asked whether Mr. MacDonald would permit 
the insertion of those very principles to which Mr. MacDonald had said he 
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consented. Mr, Churchill explained that he was asking whether Mr. MacDonald 
would not accept an araendraent to assert those principles with which Mr. Mac- 
Donald was in agreement. 

Mr. MacDonald retorted that if there was anything in the amendment really 
germane to the present position he would certainly consider the acceptance of it. 
He contended that in view of the statement contained in the White Paper those 
conditions were not of a nature to justify any one voting against the poli^ declared 
in the White Paper. The Government had stated their position at the Conference 
yesterday. He put himself in the hands of the House. If the House, however, 
asked the Government to agree not to do what they had done yesterday, he would 
certainly be no party to it. There was an expression ‘good government’ in Mr. 
Churchill's amoiulment. It was very vague ana general. He exempted that expression 
from what he had said of ultimate responsibility for peace and order— certainly in 
the provinces as well as the centre. 

Mr. Ma<’Donnld said that the night before last there was a very remarkable and 
helpful spccioh delivered by Mr, Jayakar. He would like to quote a sentence from 
it. Mr. .Tayakar had said : *I thought it my duty to speak quite frankly from 
my point of view. I think it a very great opportunity for your country. The 
question is whether you take hold it. Everything depends on the way you make 
your choice. Wt? can only watch you make the choice. The privilege of making 
it is yours. The young and old in India are watching on the tiptoe of expectation 
to BC(‘ what is going to be. tlu: issue of this Conference. Is it going to be a success 
or failure — failure in the sense in which I have spoken ? 1 hope Providence will 
enable you to decide it to be a success.' 

Mr. Maf'Donald concluded : T beg and pray this House by the debate on these 
two days and finally by the decision by a division in the lobby, should that be 
necessary, to help the Government to make its work a great and abiding success.’ 
(chtHjrs). 

I^ajor Atfle<\ following Mr. MacDonald, declared that the Opposition welcomed 
the Governmenrs readirmation of the principle of central and provincial responsibi- 
lity and also the reoflirmation of the Government’s belief in an alMudia feaeration, 
but they wanted also to know what was to be done iu the future to carry on the 
negotiations. Were the reports of the committees to be made to the Kound Table 
Conference or to the House of Commons 

Mr. MacDonald, interrupting, said that the conference remained in being and 
would have to meet in due cour.se. 

Major Attlee replied that it was satisfactory to know that the method of nego- 
tiation through the Itouiid Table Conference would continue. After what had been 
done retreat would be disastrous. Mr. Churchill’s action indicated total failure to 
pasp the essentials of the Indian problem. The path of safety was the path of 
bold advance. They could not allow the conference to fail. 

Earl Winterton was of opinion that the Premier’s announcement was not calcu- 
lated to produce either much enthusiasm or indignation. There was really nothing 
to fight about, for the announcement contained nothing which in any way altered 
the situation. If a bill was to be introduced for raaior constitutional changes the 
Premier and his eollc.'igues would have to reach a decision and themselves find a 
a solution of the problems of the minorities and the safeguards. Hence ho did not 
see much object in having more coraiiiittees. He urged that the Government 
should exercise great care in establishing committees since they might do much 
harm, although they might do something to elucidate certain points. He appealed to 
Mr. Churchill not lo press his amendment since there was nothing in Mr. Mac- 
Donald’s announcement to which Mr. Churchill should object. He preceded to 
uyge that if the Burma Round Table Conference showed a consensus of opinion in 
favour of a particular eonstitutiou the Government should accept it. 

Major Cadogan confessed that he was not greatly impressed by the unanimity of 
the demand for responsible government until the meaning of it was more definite- 
ly indicated. He- said that the Premier would render incalculable service to India 
if he succeeded in dispelling the distrust of British promises. 

Col. Wedawood declared that the Round Table Conference had failed because it 
had not proauced the heads of agreement necessary if an agreed legislation was to 
follow. The Government must now take full responsibility for carrying to the ulti- 
mate conclusion the declaration of 1^17. 

52 
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Mr. Ghotxner said that no safeguards had been laid down for the civil service 
and the police. He paid a tribute to both the services and urged that it was essen- 
tial to prevent interference with the w’ell-being and future of the police. 

Mr. Mitchell Banks hoped that it would be recognised that the com- 
mittees would not be statutory bodies and that their utmost power would be to make 
recommendations for the consideration of Parliament. 

Miss Rathbone expressed relief at the Premier’s statement for she had feared that 
reactionaries might impel the Government to reconsider its pledges to India. Poverty 
was at the root of Tnclian discontent. She suggested that at least a part of tlie 
cost of the Indian army might rightly be contributed by Britain or the Empire. 
She was confident that India would soon be an equal partner in the Empire but 
India would be crippled until both the workers and women were completely 
free. 

Bir Refjinalii Cnuhlock, who is a supporter of the amendment, objected to tin? 
pledge to give India responsible government on the ground that it was unfultillable. 
‘All we could do was to give India a paper constitutioji ixaring the name of 
democracy or responsible government but which would be a complete sham and 
would put the country under the oligarchy of men from whom ^ye had so long been 
protecting it.’ Sir R. Craddock maintained that when the British were accused of 
breaking their pledges they, as good and easy going people, did not pause to see 
whether the charge w’as justilieil but hastened io do what their ncensers w^anted. The 
accusers had calculated on that quality of the British. 

The plain .lohn Bull was no match for the Brahmins and Banias. Our negotiators 
had no more chance than Adam and Eve with the serpent. (Laughter). The apple 
indeed — of discord—was thrown into India by Mr. Montagu. Lntil then there was 
no difficulty in governing the country because the people felt that they were being 
governed impartially, but from the moment the apple was thrown in. * tlie «|uefUion 
became if the British are not going to govern us, who is ? That (juestion has been 
dominant ever since. The administration of law in India durine ihe last three or 
four years had been lamentably weak. Ooncc.ssion only led to more concession. 
We made concessions to induce Mr. Gandhi to come to London. Sir B. Craddock 
asked whether they were worth w’hile. Ho contended that it was impossible to tell 
whether Mr. Gandhi was here as a saint or as a politician. On alternative days he 
explained away W'hat he had said the day before. His alternating tliu'tuations w ore 
made on six days and the one day loft was his day of sibuicc when nobody knenv 
whether he was pr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde, f^ir R. (Craddock declared that 
dtnnocraey under Hinduism was an absolute impossibility and it was sheer mockery 
to suggest that the depressed classes would be looked after by the higlier classes. 

B/r Samuel Hanre said that the new Parliament was unlike any of its predp<‘cs- 
sors. The unprecedented size of the majority was an outward (Xpression of the 
national demand for action, .lust as in the eoiintries used to ilielatorship this 
demand for action meant Fascism and Bolshevism, so here*, with our parliamentary 
traditions, it had taken the form of (his huge majority. 'I'o-day a result of the 
nation’s acticui, (he British House of Commons could be the most powerful instru- 
ment of government in the ivorld. Wc, therefore, asked it to look critically, calmly 
and resolutely at one of the gravest questions that would face it during it’s 
lifetime. 

- The Government could not avoid a decision upon its Indian policy. Would it 
succeed or not in building a new bridge betweim England and India that would 
unite them forever in friendly partnership and mutual understanding ? It had 
often been said that the House of Commons took little inti^rest in Indian affairs. 
That charge would not be made against the present house. Sir Hamuel 
Hoare dwelt upon the informative nature of today’s speeches and 
urged the honourable members to keep their eyes and minds constantly 
coheeutrated on Indian questions. Let them, if they ttink fit, criticise the action 
and policy of the Government. These issues were much too grave for platitudes, 
reticences and generalities. Everyone had a right, indeed a duty, to say what he 
thought. He was the last man in the world to resent the criticisms of men, who 
with the fervour,^ sincerity and knowledge of those honourable friends who did not 
see eye io eye with the Government, did not resent their criticism. 

They resent the statement of the problem as it appeared lo him. Of all the 
difficult controversies in the world the most difficult were those in which each 
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side was right. When all li^ut was on one side, it was easy to make a decision. 
When, however, the scale.< of justice were evenly balanced, it was difficult to give a 
simple verdict. 8neh a controversy was the Indian coniroversy. On the one hand 
was the splendid record of the liritish administration in India. i)iiring the 170 
years of oiir partnership we had given the Indian continent peace and justice. We 
had given India .a sense of unity that it had nevt*r possessed before. We had 
expelled from it the spectre of famine and on all siilcs we had opened out oppor- 
tunities of advance for its teeniiiig millions. From the days of small things when 
our only officials wciv; the revenue eolleetors, when our only interest was trade, 
when Warren Hastings was an assistant warc-houseiuan iji the service of the East 
India (Company, when Stamford Kaflles was a clerk at a few shillings a week, our 
partnership entered into alinest every corner of British India and Indian life. 
Such associations as a n'sult of m arly two eenturies of splendid endeavour could not 
l)c destroyed. Such patimnshij) of the utmost value, he believed, as much to India 
as to ourselves, must not be dissolved. Tfiat was the first factor in the 
situation. 

The second was of a ditlerent char.ielei. It was not the result of our connection 
with India at all, but of the gvneral wave of sentiment that had spread with 
incresing force over the world. Indian nationalism was not a sentiment peculiar 
to India. Tliere was no i-onntry in Europe or Asia in which w’e did not see it 
working whth uni)reei‘.d('iited strength, It. India it had shown much the same 
symptoms as in Turkey. Iraq, C/;cho-Slovakia or Poland. There, as everywhere 
else in the worM, it had eonciMitrated in a demand for greater share in the national 
(lovi'minent. Though tlie demand might from time to time take einharrassing 
forms, we eonid not in justica; ivsmit its existence. It was we who had created 
many idtM of national unity in India and it wa.s wo who had encouraged the national- 
ist. movements in many countries of the world. That was the problem which faced 
ns. That was the core of llie wdioh; problem. We had to reconcile the obligatjons 
oi the long I»iiii>h partnership with India with the legitimate aspirations of Indians 
to lake a greater part in their own government. 

f’he qiie-ition which Sir Samuel lloare had to answer was whether it was 
possible to satisfy th*’ demand of Indians to govern themselves without endangering 
the vital interests, Indian and British, that bad been created during our long 
fiartnersihip. There was room lor diflerence ol ot)iuion as to the chances of success, 
for the problem bri.'»tled with difliculties at every fslage. iVisonally he was hopeful 
hilt, in any case it was w'orth the while of Ibis new powerful Parliament to make 
the attemi>(. If indeed they were successful during the years of their existence in 
nial'iiig reeoneilia'ion between the two points of view, they would show themselves 
w'orihy of the contidence that the electors had reposed in Ihem and of the gratitude 
of all futuro Parliaments. 

He had now been incessantly eonneeted wdth Indian questions for 
more than a year. Not a day had passed, whether he had been in or 
out of oliice, in which he had not been di8cus^i^g them. Perhaps, 
therefore, honourable member^ would forgive him. if he offered them a 
piece of advi( .• founded upon his experience of the last 12 mouths. They should 
lollow' the advice given by the Prime Minister vesterdny and that afternoon to keep 
dear of phrases aiid generalities. Phrases and generalities, it seemed to him, had 
done more barm in Britain’s attempt to find reconciliation between the two views, 
British and Indian, than almobi anything else, and so far as he was eoncerned, he 
had always tried to avoid the use of high-sounding phrases and to address himself 
constantly and continuously fo the actual facts. 

A year ago a great buttle was being fought over the phrase Dominion status’. 
He hoped that now they w'ould not get into a similar wrangle over the phrase 
responsibility at the centre. Responsibility at the centre to some people appeared to 
be one out of the ten commandnients they must all observe. To others on the 
other hand it appeared to be an unforgivable sin which we must never commit. 

As far as India was concerned all three parties were equally committed to accept 
the fact that responsible government was the ultimate objective towards which all of 
them were working, It was, therefore, not a question whether India was to have 
responsible government or not. They were all agreed that some time in the future, 
it should have responsible government. The question to which he invited the 
attention of the House was not whether India was to have responsible government or 
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not, but when it was to have responsible government and under what conditions. 
The Prime Minister’s statement and the deliberations of the Round Table Conference 
threw much light upon the answer that they could, at the present, give to the ques- 
tion and he wished to say in passing that as far as the Round Tabic Con- 
ference was concerned, he did not admit the justice of many of the criticisms made 

against it during the course of the debate. T believe myself that though it may 

BO far have failed in linding an agreement upon many fundamental ((ucstion and 

great many detail?, yet it has played a very useful part and the Indian controversy 

will never be quite the same again. 

‘Speaking for myself I can honestly say that it has bein a great privilege to mo 
to sit there day after day, week after week, with a number of prominent Indian 
representatives in the very difficult task. The representatives of the Government 
were in a peculiarly difficult position and very often ray Indian colleagues might 
have thought us to be hypercritical, but I can assure them and I can assure the 
House that during these last sessions 1 have learned a great deal and 1 believe they 
have learned something too, I am quite sure as 1 said just now that the 

controversy, if a controversy there be, in the future is not going to be as bitter as 

in the past as a result of the associations and friendships made during these long 
weeks. I have said that by the way aud I must come back to the i>oinl, to the 
present position of the Government and 1 believe of the great majority of members 
of this House towards the advance to responsible government. 

“The Prime Minister s White Paper had clearly set out the position of the Go- 
vernment. We have stated clearly and categorically for the Government that wc 
will accept what the Priire Minister said on behalf of the last Goveriment in last 
January. We arc prepared to make an advance to responsible government both in 
the centre and in the provinces upon certain definite and specitied eoiiditions.’ There 
were two conditions tha most members knew all about, but he rmisi for fin* sake 
of clearness repeat them at. this part of this speech. The first eondition was that 
responsible government at the centre must be an All-India Government rejirescnting 
both British India and the Indian States and the second eondition was that the 
several obligations which had resulted from our long association with India must be 
safeguarded— and must be safeguarded, as he would show, just as much in the inter- 
est of India as ourselves. (Cheers). The whole basis of our diseussions during the 
last twelve months had been that the constitution that we wore considoring must be 
an All-India constitution. 

As the world grew closer together as time and distance were eliminated, so it was 
quite impossible in a sub-continent like the Indian continent that one section of it 
should be isolated from the other section and he Avas quite sure that whether it 

was in the interests of the Princes in the Indian Stales or whi'lher in the interests 

of British India, the future of India must be upon an all-India federal basis. It 
was a fashion to say that an all-India federation had dining the last Uvo weeks 
drifted away into the very distant and very vague background. He said cate- 
gorically that that was not the case. Differences had emerged. What else could 
they expect when they were dealing wdth 600 States varying in every detail of their 
government, varying from the groat States like Hyderabad as big as some of the 
great Powers of Europe to a State of few acres with a revenue of quite a few 

rupees. Of course there must bo differeuccB to be adjusted when one was dealing 

with a body of individuals and States whose interests and whose conditions were at 
variance. But none the less he could tell the House that the idea of all-India federa- 
tion definitely and permanently still held the field and that only at the last session 
of the Round Table Conference the Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, had repeated it and the representative of the greatest State in 
India, Hyderabad, had reaffirmed it. It was not only the ultimate ideal but it was 
a practicable factor in the problem and they Avere going to do what (hev could to 
sur.i.ount these differences and to make it possible for Indian States and PrinceB to 
take their part in an alMndia federation. So much for the first condition upon 
which we were prepared to advance towards responsible government. 

He would give the second condition, the safeguarding of obligations which bad 
grown up during the long years of our association with India— obligations which, 
he said, must be specifiea just as much in the interests of India as of ourselves. 
He had more than once stated these obligations and he ventured to state them 
once again this evening. He would do so shortly but he hoped that none of his 
Indian friends would thiuk on that account that he was peremptory about, the 
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dctailB or about the machine for ensuring them. If he stated th(3ni shortly it was 
because he had not unlimited time in which to address the House. First of all, 
until India was in a position to defend itself our command of the army must be 
clear and undisputed and our control of the foreign affairs must be reserved. 
Secondly, our relations with the Princes must be retained by the Crown. Financial 
stability must be effectively safeguarded and so ultimately must internal security. 
The minorities must be protected. There must be no unfair economic and 
commercial discrimination against Jlritish traders. (Cheers). 

The rights of the services recruited by the Secretary of Slate must be safe- 
guarded. Ho had said just now that these were the obligations which must be kept 
just as much in the interests of India as for ourselves. He would tell the House 
why he made that claim. He took the case of the Army. Surely until India could 
defend itself it was to the advantage of India to he protected from the ravages of 
the British occupation it was so ofteii 8ul)jcctcd. It was therefore in this period 
before them immensely to the advantage of India and for India’s development to 
have the protection of the British Army. 

Then again there was finance. Surely it was to tin; advantage of India, in a 
difficult period when they were embarking upon constitutional changes, to have 
behind it the steady support of British credits. Xothing could do India greater 
harm than to have its credit shaken and nothing would do it greater harm particular- 
ly in these difficult days of constitutional changes than to shake the confidence of 
British traders to whom India owed much and to whom he believed India W'Ould 
owe very much for the. capital it so greatly needed for its own development. 

He hoped he h d said enough from the two (*xamples he had taken to show 
(hat when they spoke of the safeguards they were not proposing obstacles for the 
purpose of blocking India’s constitutional development but they were thinking 
much mor.! of the protection which was urgently needed for India no less than 
for ourselves. 

“Th(^e safeguards are not shackles upon India’s future. They are rather the 
stays without which the new Itidian eonsiitution will lack the sure and safe stabi- 
lity that it will so much need. If these obligatif)n3 can be satisfied, if on the one 
hand wo can set up an all-India federation and if on the other hand we can 
ensure these iiece^isary reservations, I am prepared to make the advance both in 
the centre and the provinces (hat is foreshadowed in the Government White Paper. 
Indeed I go so far as to say that I believe that a Government set up under such 
conditions as I have mentioned might very well be a stronger Government than 
the Government that we have got in India at the present time. 

1 do not make the least criticism against any official high or low in the Govern- 
metit of India. I think they are carrying out their difficult task with magnificent 
efficiency, but what does strike me coming fresh to the India Office in the course of 
the last few weeks is that the Government of India as at present constituted is vul- 
nerable in two directions. First, it appears to me to be overcentralised. In the 
old days when the problem of the Government was a central one and the needs of 
the governed were very few, it was possible to rule a great continent with a high 
centialiscd machine. I suggest for the consideration of the members that they 
should give their attention to this side of the problem and ask themselves whether 
now that the problem of government has become so immensely complicated time has 
not arrived when there ought to be some kind of decentralisation. That is the 
reason why I, and I think a great majority of the members of the House, have 
always been anxious to see this decentralisation carried out in the way of provincial 
autonomy. 

There is another consideration and if members will take it into account, they will 
apprccintc its significance. The Government of India to-day is a government com- 
posed of official and nominated members. Almost every politician in the country 
to whichever party he belongs is in the happy position of being in totally irrespon- 
sible opposition. * That leaves the Government in a very vulnerable position. I 
look forward to the lime when the Government will no longer be in so vulnerable 
a position and when with the ebb and flow of politics the Opposition might be sub- 
jected to the salutary checks and hopes of the risks of being in office itself. I am 
only suggesting these two lines of thought, nor do I wish to dogmatise upon them. 
What I wish is that members in approaching this problem would give them their 
most careful attention. If my survey of the situation is correct I would venture 
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to Bay that our objective should be the following; : First, an All-India ezeutive and 
legislature, and I hope that neither the executive nor the legislature would be too 
big. They should both be designed for the exclusive purpose of carrying out ^’er- 
tain clearly marked federal duties. Secondly, autonomous provinces in which each 
province shall be given the greatest possible freedom for its individual development 
and as the basis of the whole structure the safeguards without which Pritish India 
and Indian safety and credit cannot continue. That should be our objective. This 
is the objective of the Government envisaged in the White Paper. 

‘Here let me turn aside for a moment and say to Mr. Churchill that I do not 
^uite understand the bearing of his amendment upon the stiilcmcnt ns f understand 
it. No doubt to-morrow he will elaborate his views when hi? conies to address the 
House. Let me only say to him to-night that knowing the views he has so 
brilliantly and so frequently expressed in this House and in the last 
House I am a ‘little bit nervous as to whether we and he mean the 

same thing. One of my great causes of regret during the last few months is 
that he and I have not always seen alike upon Indian jiiestions and I 
would like to be quite clear * before we end this debate whether he and 

1 understand the statement and his amendment in the same way. I do not want 
to press him now but let mo suggest to him the kinds of doubts that .arc in my 
mind at any rate. 

‘Now having stated as vvell as I could the objective of the (lovern merit jiolicy, let 
me in conclusion suggest to the House tlu^ way in which I think we should 
a])proach it. 1 noticed in the course of the debate that, there has been a good deal 
of suspicion in the minds of many members lest this process of procediin^ by 
eonference should side-track this House and Parliament as a whole. Jjcl me say 
clearly and definitely that there is not the least intention in the mind 

of any member of Government of side-tracking thr* House in any way 
or .in any direction. This House must have the final sa), this House 
is the sovereign Parliament and any bill that passes on to the Statute Hook 
must stand tire at every stage of discussion both in this House and in 

the other. lAit therefore no member think that lie or this Ifouse is being 
pushed out of the picture and that one of these days we are going to wake np to 
seeing some document signed, sealed and delivered behind our backs and that we 
have got to accept it at a moment's notice. Having said that, Icr me however add 
that r think that members in their own interests woaild be wise not to discoiiragii 
this rnetJiod of consultation and conference. I would suggest to thern that if we 
arc discussing and legislating upon Indian eonstitutional questions it is much better 
that when we come to our debates we should have for our consideration the views 
of representative Indians. If his amendment is intended to bo a derogation or di- 
minution of the Government statement then quite obviously we could not accept 
it. If it is not intended to be a derogation of the Government statetiient then 1 do 
not quite understand what it docs mean. For instance, there is a passages about 
the Statute of Westminster. T really do not know what he means by that. The 
Statute of Westminster has no more to do with the statement of Govern- 
ment policy than the man in the moon. Secondly, there is his point about 
commercial discrimination. I have said quite clearly that we insist as one of the 
safeguards that must be made that there shall bo no unfair discrimination against 
British trade. Perhaps to-morrow he will let us into his eonfideiiee and tell us 
whether there are more in his mind than that. Thirdly, there is the point about 
law and order.’ 

Mr, CAnrcAi//.— Ultimate responsibility of this Parliament. 

Sir Samiiel Hoare continued : T hope very much that he and I are in agreement 
upon this. What we mean in this— not that the British Government or the 
Government of India should intervene in day to day details of Indian administra- 
tion, if we meant that it would be a mere farce to talk about any transfer of 
responsibility at all either at the centre or in the provinces-— what we mean is that 
in extreme cases there must be ultimate power somewhere and that ultimate power 
would reside in the provincial Governors and the Viceroy, That is what we mean 
and perhaps to-morrow he will tell us whether he and we mean the same thing. I 
very much hope we do, 

‘I think it would help us a great deal, particularly if we had ^agreed views of 
representative Indian opinion. Moreover, in proceeding by this method of confer- 
ence and consultation we are not adopting any method peculiar to India or Indian 
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affairs. The method of procedure by conference is a method that seems to me to 
be adopted in dealing with almost every bi^ national and international question at 
the present time. When the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs goes to Geneva 
and dis(mRScs the Manchurian question or disarmament, this House is not abdica> 
ting its powers. When again in a few month’s time the Imperial Conference meets 
to discuss vital questions of the empire’s economic future we here in this House 
are not divesting ourselves of any of the powers of a sovereign Parliament. J 
would therefore venture to suggest to the members that they would do well not to 
discourage but rather encourage this method of procedure always remembering, as I 
have said more than once in my spec'ch to-night, that the final word must rest with 
them. 

As to the committees— and I have been asked a question or two about the 
coimnittrcs that are going to rei)ort— and there again the House is in no way losing 
its ultimate control, these committees are committed with definite terms of reference 
to undertake certain inquiries that would have been quite necessary if there had 
been no Round Table Conference at all. For instance, we would anyhow have 
a eominittee about franchise. It would have emerged directly out of the 
Indian Slatutory (jomrnlssion. Let me say this about franchise. 1 say that as I 
nn<l('rstand that certain anxieties were created earlier in the debate. Definite 
instructions will have to be given to the Franchise Committee as to how they are 
to work, riie Prime Minister when he spoke of the status quo in electoral matters 
said infcrontially that quite obviously such arrangement as the system of separate 
electorates where it at present exists could not be altered. I say that to show you 
that the Franchise Committee w'ill have to have some definite instructions. So also 
with other inquiries. Two of the other inquiries are connected with the relations of 
Indian States with British India particularly in matters of defence— those commit- 
tees al);..olutely essential not only to the Round Table Conference but even more 
to this House if wo are to come to an intelligent decision when at some time in 
future w<* will discuss the question of changes in the Indian constitution. I hope 
that I have now said enough to reassure the House and io enforce the final appeal 
which I have ventured to make to them. 

Ear/. \V interion asked : Will Sir Samuel Iloare answer my question about 
Burma ? 

Sir Samuel Hoare said : I would like to do anything the noble lord has asked 
me, but I cannot answer his question to-night. I am asking the Commons to throw 
the whole weight of their unprecedented authority behind this attempt to reconcile 
th^ British and the Indian points of view and 1 am asking the members to keep 
constantly in mind the factors which I have emphasised in this speech and to help 
us in finding reconciliation between Indian aspirations and imperial needs, between 
two great civilisations each of which, though it may differ from the other, can claim 
ancient existence, a splendid history and a briliant future.* .'Cheers.) 

The debate was then adjourned till the next day when Mr. Churchill moved his 
amendment. 


HOUSE OF 00MM0NS-^3rd, DECEMBEE mi 

Mr. Churchiirs Amendment 

To-day Mr. dhurrhill moved an amendment to the cft’ect that the following be 
added to the resolution moved by Mr. MacDonald 

^Provided nothing in the said policy will conim.it the House to the establishment 
in India of a Dominion constitution as defined in the Statute of H^estniinster. 

‘Provided also that the Government’s policy effectively safeguards British trade 
with and in India from adverse prejudicial discrimination, 

^Further, Provided that no extension of self-government in India at this juncture 
shall impair the ultimate responsibility of Parliament for peacCy ordet' and 
government in the Indian Empire.’ 

Mr. Churchill declared that during the War India obtained Dominion Status as 
far as rank, honour and ceremony were concermxl— the representatives of India 
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attending the Imperial War Conference, the Peace Conference aud the League of 
Nations. Public men did not contemplate India having the same status ancT right 
as Canada and Australia. The political, social, racial and religious conditions were 
such that any attempt to apply democratic institutions to India would produce 
tyranny and misery ending in bloodshed and probably, utter confusion. 

Under the Government of India Act of 1919, Parliament had been given powers 
to regulate the pace at which constitutional reform should proceed. Mr. Churchill 
declared that the Simon Coramissiotrs Report, on which all the members were unani- 
mous, should have been the basis of discussion. Great responsibility rested on 
those who incontinently departed from recognised constitutional procedure. The 
negotiations with Mr. Gandhi and the flowery speeches about the United States 
of India w'cre interpreted by people who did not understand them as a col- 
lapse of national and Imperial morale. ‘Foreigners were unable to believe that we 
were only required to make a sustained etFort to recover the entire position.’ 

He was completely mystified after the statements made by Mr. MacDonald and 
8ir Samuel Hoare regarding the ]) 0 liey of the (fovornment. The Premier’s speech 
at the Round Table C\)nference had been made a State paper which siipiTseded 
the Simon Commission’s Report and committed the (government to the full Socialist 
policy as promulgated by Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Churchill said that he was authorised 
to withdraw the amendment if the Government would add to th(‘ resolution the 
words, ‘and also the speech of the Secretary of State for India on Dee. 2’, adding 
that if this was done the Government would have the nnaiiimous vote of his 
supporters. 

The Premier intervened, saying that everything in Sir .'^amuel Hoarc's speech 
was in the White Paper by wnieh the Government stood. 

Mr. Churchill retorted that Mr. MacDonald’s answer meant that his offer wa*B 
refused. They would, therefore, persevere with the amendment. 

Mr. Churchill'S most trenchant criticisms of the Prime Minister's jiolicy were 
greeted in an appreciable measure with the Conservatives’ cheering. The peiTs’ and 
public galleries were packed. 

Sir John Simon said that the White Paper had been prepared not liy an indi- 
vidual but by a united and deliberate decision of tjie whole Cabinet. He reminded 
Mr. Churchill that he had been a member of the Cabinet which wa^ responsible 
for the Montagu declaration, which the British Parliamiuit had accepted unanimous- 
ly and which had been offered to India. He reminded the House that there were 
great many things to be borne in mind as regards India, not only the difficulties 
of its races, creeds and castes but also the declarations made in the name of the 
British Government in India, and he wanted to know where the House of Commons 
stood. 

Justifying the course which the Government was asking the House to adopt. 
Sir John Simon said that he was glad to hear Mr. Churchill mention the Simon 
Commission’s Report as a work of reference^ and not merely to use it as a missille. 
Replying to Mr. Churchill’s various criticisms, Sir John Simon said that the 
Government stood by the proposals that under certain well-defined conditions the 

E olice in India ought to be transferred to responsible provincial Governments. If 
onestly wanted to pursue the 'achievement of responsible government, one must 
place the responsibility for the departments of Government open to criticism and 
attack upon the shoulders of those upon whom one wished the responsibility to be 
placed. Threti-quarter of the trouble in India since the Montagu Rtaorrns was due 
to the very wide opportunity given for irresponsible criticism and our refusal to 
put responsibility upon the shoulders of the critics. 

As regards British trade, Sir .lohu Simon recognised the importance of protecting 
it, but it would be unwise to pick out one particular matter as if it was the one 
principle that interested Britain. The real difficulty about the Indian constitutional 
problem was that for the very large masses of Indians the conception of self-govern- 
ment was not yet really adopted and understood though it was understood oy the 
•niluential leaders. There was no ground for picking out this particular minorities 
’question and treating it as though we were not equally concernt^ with other mino- 
rity questions. 

Sir John Simon, in the conclusion, said that there was an interest to be served 
over and above the satisfaction to our own minds as to the necessity of a particular 
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declaration made on a particular day. Beyond doubt there was in many Indians’ 
minds the perfectly sincere question whether or not British statesmanship intended to 
pursue vigorously to the beet of its power the road to the definite goal. He knew 
It was true that the Cabinet desired to do so. He asked the House of Commons 
to authorise the message to go forth that the declaration made on behalf of the 
whole Cabinet would receive the unanimous support of the House of Commons. 

Sir John Simon was listened to with the same close attention as Mr. Churchill 
and his speech clearly gave the closest satisfaction to the Prime Minister who sat 
pale and tired beside him. 

Mr Robert Bernay.^ maintained that sober opinion both in England and in India 
favoured the Premier’s declaration. He said that all w'ere substantially agreed 
about what should be done but he inquired when a beginning was to be made. He 
reminded the House of the danger of delay. 

Mr. Warillaw Milne argued that the House by accepting the White Paper policy 
would not be coin rriif ted to an anticipation of its decision when further steps were 
proposed. He urged that it should be made clear that the duration of the period 
before self-government on the same terms as of other Dominions was achieved would 
depend entirely on conditions in India and the co-operation oft’ered. 

Mr Buchanan announced that the Independent Labourites would vote against the 
White Paper policy, being of opinion that India was ripe for full independence and 
that Indians w’crc as capable of self-government as the British. 

Mr Molson commented on the degree of unanimity reached at the Round Table 
Conference regarding cumnieivial discrimination and said that the Europeans in India 
were satisfied, and if anything more was required it was Sir Bamiiel Hoare’s speech 
last night. Stressing the importance of goodwill, Mr. Molson believed that he was 
voicing the Luropean opinion in India w*hen he declared that reference to this matter 
in the amendment was likely to prejudice goo<l relations and render more difficult 
a settlement by agreement which had almost been reached at the Round Table Con- 
ference. 

*SVr Austen Chamberlain, opposing tha amendment, said that Mr. Churchill knew 
that it was impossible to add Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech to the motion. His pro- 
posal to say one thing to one party and then add something else when making a 
statement to another pa.ty could not be accepted by any honourable body. 

Mr Churchill protested and said that the House was asked to approve of the 
Government’s policy which should be the whole policy as set out in the statements 
of the I’remier and Sir Samuel lloarc. 

iVar A. Chamberlain, pointed out that the statement was made on behalf of’tbo 
(ioverument which had told the Hound Table Conference that they would get the 
approval of the House. It was not open to the Government to alter its attitude 
and break the promises. Sir A. CUmraberlaiii said that there was no contradiction 
between the rrernicr’s statement and Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech. He concluded by 
urging the Government to dcveloi) self-governing institutions in villages and else- 
where in order to build up a bociy politic which was essential to the success of any 
constitution. 

Mr Georye Lansbury, winding up for the Opposition, read long statements so 
rapidly that’ the Ministerialists frequently protested. He declared that the Opposi- 
tion, while accenting the (lovcnimcnt’s declaration at its face value wished to make 
it clear that Inaia had the right to say when she herself desired to receive the rights 
and duties of a nation. They believed that India would wish to remain within the 
British Commonwealth but the choice must be hers. They desired that the Govern- 
ment should continue to negotiate on lines which w’ould enable India to realize that 
wc were not relying on force alone but on goodwill. Mr. Lansbury appealed to 
Mr. MacDonald again to see Mr. Gandhi (with whom Mr. Lansbury had not com- 
municated on the subject) and use his persuasive powers to make ‘that great map* 
understand that the differences were not insurmountable. He was confident that 
India would become one of the foremost partners in the Empire but we must ^ subs- 
titute comradeship, brotherhood and co-operation for domination and imperialism. 
The true ideal was unity of universal love. 

Mr. Lansbury was subjected to considerable interruption. He protested to the 
Chair at the end of his speech and complained that *the behaviour of the House is 
a disgrace. People in the gallery (there were a number of Round Table Conference 
delegates and others present) can judge the kind of people who hold their destiny in 
their hands.’ 

53 
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The protests in this connection from the Conservative benches had not ceased 
when Mr. Baldwin rose to wind up the debate. 

Mr, Baldwin^ winding intimated that Mr. Churchill’s motion would be 
taken as a vote of censure. There were some in the House who wore deeply 
convinced what was the right course and would think before they allowed themselves 
to censure the Government. Referring to the various point raised by Mr. Churchill, 
Mr. Baldwin regretted the statement made by Mr. Cnurchill, perhaps in a moment 
of high tension, that it was at one time put about in the House by the whips that 
the agreement would never be reached between Indians. Mr. Baldwin said that 
as far as he knew that was an invention. He had consulted the chief whip who 
had denied all knowledge of it. Mr. Baldwin mentioned this because he hoped that 
whatever statements were made in the Indian press quoting Mr. Churchill what he 
(Mr. Baldwin) said would be equally quoted. 

[Note.— Mr. Baldwin’s reference was to a statement of Mr. Churchill’s that 
when the CoLservatives in the last Parliament were showing apprehension the 
Conservative whips took the view that the fears were groundless because everything 
depended on Indians reaching an agreement between themselves of which there was 
no chance.] 

Mr. Baldwin, replying to Mr. Churchill’s point that they had gone outside the 
terms of the Government of India Act in inviting a conference to london, said that 
the flexibility of our political experience enabled us to meet situtions as they arose 
and in this case they thought that they ought to add the conference to the lines 
laid down in the Act. Mr. Baldwin denied that the conference had been a failure. 
It had not done anything cut and dried but it had brought the English and Indians 
more closely ligether than they had been before and had taught us and Indians 
a lot. Mr. Baldwin urged Indians to strive as the work proceeded in India to frame a 
constitution in which village life would play the great part it ought to. Mr. Baldwin 
paid a tribute to the delegates of all the three parties at the conference. He said 
there were extremists on both sides who were perfectly honest in their convictions. 
There were extremists who would go to the point which in his view would lead 
to anarchy and others who regretted the Montagu Reforms, but not only the bulk 
of the House but the bulk of the country were with the Government, and he was 
perfectly certain that, if a referendum was held, the country would say ‘go on’. Mr. 
Baldwin declared that there was no difference of any kind between Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech and the White Paper. Replying to the question with regard to the 
transitional period, Mr. Baldwin said that nobody at present could say how long 
it would last but it was the will of Parliament that it should last and, if and when 
the constitution was established, nothing therein could be relaxed without the 
consent of Parliament. Referring to the committees, Mr. Baldwin said that the 
names and terms of reference would be announced in the House of Commons and 
^eir reports would in due course be published and would be available for Parliament- 
ary discussion. Mr. Baldwin, concluding, said they were going forward with the full 
realisation of the gravity of the problem but with a will to proceed with all courage, 
perseverance and goodwill. 

Mr. Churchilrs motion was defeated by 369 votes to 4.3. Mr. MacDonald’s 
motion was carried without a division, only a few' Labourite left-wingers standing 
np to oppose it. 

Messrs. Buchanan, Maxtoii, Kirkwood and McGovern had given notice 
of an amendment urging the Government to restore full independence to 
India but there was no time for moving it as the debate automatically ended at 
n p. m. 


MOUSE OF LOEMS^Sth. DECEMBER 1931 

In the House of Lords to-day Lord Lothian moved a resolution for the approval 
of the Government’s Indian policy. There was a large attendance in the gallery in- 
cluding numerous Burmese delegates garbed in Burmese attire in the distinguished 
visitors gallery. 
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Lord ^thian, recalling his recent announcenient of the Government e intention 
to maintain law and order, said that in the long run repression was no remedy and 
political discontent required a political cure. 

He then proceeded to review the Indian policy since 1917. He believed that the 
work done at the Round Table Conference represented a stage in the evolution of 
between Britain and India which was impoBsibte to exaggerate. He 
added we should in due time solve the greatest problem ever confronting British 
statesmanship. Mr. MacDonald’s declaration of policy placed the Indian constitu* 
tion on three principles, namely, federation, responsibility and safeguards. If we 
could convince Mahatma Gandhi that it was in the real interest of India that he 
should persuade his enthusiastie followers to capture ‘the machinery of government 
by constitutional means, he would do more to develop independence of character 
and capacity for self-governmont than he could by any fsiipn of direct action. 

Lord Lothian believed that Mr. MacDonald’s statement commanded the agree- 
•T'^cnt of the great mass of responsible opinion in India. If we went faster, we 
would imperil the structure of the Indian government and, therefore, place the 
liberty and security of the Indian people (in jeopardy?). If we went slower, we 
would bo deprived of the consent and eo-operation of Indians without which the 
policy of 1917 could not be realised. The Bound 1 able Conference would reassemble 
m some form and thereafter the Government would present a draft constitution 
for the consideration of Parliament. Lord Lothian declared that the Government 
was unable to accept Lord Lloyd’s amendment which would produce doubt and 
confusion when resolute action on the lines of the White Paper was imperatively 
needed. 

Lord Lloyd inored an amendnmit staling inter alia that ‘the House considers 
that the moment has not yet arrived at which the Government, mindful of their 
supreme responsibilities for the safety and welfare of the people of India, can pro- 
nounce a final judgment regarding the solution of the problem.’ 

Lord Lloyd disclaimed hostility to the Government, but contended that the only 
honest policy was to preserve an open mind until the committees had reported, so 
that when a constitution was presented to Parliament it would be possible to vote 
against it without having misled India. Ijord Lloyd criticised the White Paper 
as dangerously vague, and said that, if all the safeguards were effective, responsi- 
bility would be a mere shadow, while, if real responsibility was introduced, the 
saf^uards would be worthless. Contending that the Government was on the wrong 
road, ^rd Lloyd counselled discontinuing building from the top and making a 
beginning from the bottom by extending and widening the basis fof the franchise 
and deepening its foundations, thus ascertaining what the masses really thought. 

Lord Sankey declared thnt the British record in India had stood the test of time. 
He paid a tribute to the British achievements in many spheres and said that, as a 
result of British policy ^ of ordered evolution, the body of educated and cultured 
Indian opinion nurtured in British political ambitions, was to-day pressing for further 
steps along the road which it was ready to tread with us. I^ra Sankey was con- 
vinced that the Government’s policy would produce a happy and contented India, 
and appealing to Lord Lloyd to withdraw the amendment as it was likely to excite 
suspicion in India, expressed the opinion that only Indian doubt of Britain’s sincer- 

could prevent the success of the Government’s policy, and nothing would more 
effectively dispel such doubt than the House of Lords’ unoppos^ affirmation of the 
Government’s declaration. 

• Sankey reaffirmed his belief in an All-India Federation and said that pro- 

oably many of the peers present would live to see it, but Britain ought not to give 
a pledge which she was unable to fulfil. It was, therefore, impossible to promise 
federation on a particular day or vear, for it depended on factors some of 
which were beyond Britain’s control, for example, the adhesion of the Princes. Lord 
Sankey wa^ however, confident that the question would be settled, and he pledged 
hiinself to do everything possible to help in the establishment of a federation as 
^rly as possible. Lord Sankey, concluding, said that the Government would pursue 
its task. Conciliation, consultation and co-operation were the order of the day. ‘For 
me next two, three or four years the initiative with regard to India is in your hands. 
What shall the policy bo ? Niggardly advance would mean chaos in India. The 
present opportunity may never recur. Let us seize it.’ 
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Archbishop of Canterbury warned the House of the effect on Indian suspicion 
which the Round Table Conference had larj^ely allayed, if the amendment was 
passed. Referring to his meeting with Mahatma Gandhi, he said that it was im- 
possible to resist the fascination of his strange and mystic personality, and he 
hoped that Mahatma Gandhi would see on reflc(;tion that his ideals were much like- 
ly to be fulfilled by a policy of co-operation with his fellow-Indians than by methods 
of civil disobedience. The Primate, concluding, said that to govern India had been 
the greatest achievement Britain had ever attempted, but it was higher and nobler 
to assist India to govern herself. 

Lord Sumner y supporting the amendment declared that the Govern meiit had not 
received at the last election a mandate to introduce a scheme that would revolu- 
tionise the Government of India. 

Lord Snell, repudiating the suggestion that the Round Table Conference had 
failed, described the part of men of all parties in Britain and India in seeking a 
solution of a most difficult and involved problem. Lord Snell declared that the 
Opposition were anxious about some phrases in the White Paper. He referred in 
this connection to the statement that the Government had no intention of urging a 
measure of responsibility which the Conference felt to be premature and askea if it 
meant that the Government reserved the right to impose on India any plan irres- 
pective of the wishes of Indians. He pointed out that the Opposition were not 
prepared to allow the Government to say later that because they had ap])roved of 
the White Paper they were committed to whatever interpretation the Government 
chose to put on it. They reserved the right to consider the future stages on their 
merits. He wished to know whether the Government intended to carry out their 
plans reasonably speedily. 

Lord Burnham, supporting the amendment, criticised the procedure of sending 
committees to India, and expressed the opinion that the White Paper settled nothiilg 
but tended still further to unsettle everything. 

Lord Irtoin, in a maiden speech, declared that the Round Table (.’onfcrence had 
abundantly vindicated the confcrenca method and that he had not the slightest 
doubt that the chances of solution of a great imperial prolilcm had been immeasurab- 
ly advanced by giving India the right to be the joint architect of her constitution. 
Lord Irwin agreed that it would be folly to under-estimate the immense difficulties 
but it would equally be folly to undcr-estiniatc the amount of common ground 
achieved by the Round Table Conference. 

Lord Irwin did not doubt that Parliament was prepared to give whatever powers 
appeared necessary against terrorists or any potential resumption of civil trouble 
but pointed out the futility of mere repression as a remedy for political 
discontent. Lord Irwin said that only a Government, that was able to 
convince reasonable men that it was pursuing vigorously and delermincdly with a 
real intention to achieve a constructive policy aiming at an agreement could appeal 
for their support if it was compelled to employ severe measures in other direction. 

Lord Irwin proceeded to argue that it was a profound mistake to treat the Indian 
difficulty as the work of an insignificant minority. He revealed that before the 
beginning of civil disobedience he consulted experienced men in India on the possi- 
bility of treating the situation by inaugurating such rigid repression as would create 
^a desert which we should then call peace.’ The steps examined included the 
suppression of the press and public speech and the closing of the councils, but he 
had always returned to the conclusion that it would lead to retrogression and not 
to progress. Therefore, they had to turn their minds to a well-constructed agreement. 
Lord Trwin had reached the conclusion that a general plan with safe-guards and 
responsibility was right. There was no reason, after the Premier’s statement, for 
India to fear a risk of a sharp divergence of British policy. He was unable to 
see anything in the statement that would justify the Tuaian patriot doing other than 
putting his whole efforts into getting a practical working constitution which might 
contain the seeds of national expansion and growth. He bad no doubt that, pro- 
vided the 1917 policy was pursued, there would be increasing recognition of now 
vital Britain and India were to each other’s welfare, so that the two countries 
whose fortunes and destinies were so mysteriously interwoven might for ail time 
bring their several gifts to the aid and welfare of the common imperial society. 
(Cheers.) 

The debate was at this stage adjourned. 
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the White Paper, for which he believed there was no precedent in Parliamentary 
history. He moved an adjournment of the debate untill Feb. 16 to allow the Go- 
vernment to reconsider the matter. 

Lord Bailsham (to whose speech Mr. MacDonald listened from the steps of the 
throne) declared that there was a very grave misconception with regard both to the 
policy embodied in the White Paper and the verdict which the House was invited 
to express. The Government had been charged with being too much in a hurry. 
Had the White Paper propounded for the first time a policy which had, not been sub- 
ject to previous consideration or discussion it might well have been said that they 
should nave further time to investigate it, but that was not the position. The his- 
tory of the last decade showed that we were not in a hurry in dealing with the 
matter. Referring to the question of commercial discrimination raised by Lord 
Salisbury yesterday, Lord Hailsham claimed that it was already a long way towards 
solution. 

Lord Hailsham said that they were not asking the House to commit itself in 
advance to any particular safeguard or framework but were asking it to say that the 
most hopeful solution of the problem lay in an all-India federation subject to the 
safeguards laid down in the White Paper. 

I^rd Salisbury, intervening, asked : ‘Did Lord Hailsham say that in voting for the 
White Paper the House w'ould not commit itself to an Indian executive responsible 
to ail Indian legislature?' 

Lord hailsham replied that if the House voted for the White Paper it would not 
commit itself to an Indian executive responsible to an Indian legislature unless that 
executive and legislature were part of a constitution which contained safeguards which 
satisfied the House that the matters set forth in the White Paper were adequetly 
protected. Those who votad for the motion would not be committed to accept the 
scheme unless they w'ero satisfied that the safeguards were adequate and the protec- 
tion sufficient. 

Lord Hailsham said that the principle of responsible government was the goal 
to which constitutional changes must be directed. The best method of approach to 
get a practical scheme was not by imposition from without but by co-operation 
between Indians and British from within. The federation proposal was supported 
by the Simon Commission and the unanimous report of the Round Table Conference. 
Ho believed that an All-India federation, with the ruling princes in it, would be a 
much safer and a more conservative form of government than they were likely to 
achieve by any other means. The Government were regarding it as most important 
that the question of minorities should be settled by agreement between the people 
of India themselves and not by outside interference. Supposing that an agreement 
was not reached, were they prepared to do nothing until they had complete agree- 
ment ? They were not going to impose a final seillemeiit on a reluctant population 
and they were not going to have the scheme held up by one recalcitrant minority 
in one province. A provisional agreement would be put into operation until a final 
agreement was reached. 

liOrd Hailsham said that to frame a constitution here, and then impose it on 
India, would make its failure certain, but on the other hand, to allow India to 
frame any constitution it chose would be to disregard our pledges and responsibi- 
ties. The beet way was for Britain and India, together acting in collaboration, to 
make a scheme which gave everybody fair play and simultaneously gave a reason- 
able measure of responsibility. He hoped and prayed that the House would join 
the House of Commons and the National Government and try lo get a solution of 
the problem which would be fraught with great blessing to India, England and the 
Empire. 

Lord Lfqyd, replying earnestly asked the House to vote for extra delay so as to 
enable them to examine the great problem more fully and come to a ripe and consi- 
dered decision. 

A division followed and Lord Midlcton’s motion for an adjournment of the debate 
on the Government’s Indian policy was defeated by 106 votes to 58. 

The Government’s motion approving of the Indian policy was agreed to. 

Lord Lloyd did not press his amendment to a division. 
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Closer UoioD Of East Africa 


The Joint Committee Report 

Far-reaching proposals were recommended to the British rarliamont for endorse- 
ment by the Joint Parliamentary Committee which went into the question of the 
Closer Union of East Africa. The report was issued from New Delhi on the 2nd. 
November 1931 and was as follows : — 

“The (^mmittee have to envisage not only the future of some millions of Africans 
of very diverse racial origin, capacity and development, but to consider the consequ- 
ences of residence, in their midst, of the non- African elements of the population, 
both European and Asiatic. It is impossible to isolate East Africa and not to take 
into account its connection with other parts of Africa, and even with Europe and 
India. Moreover, the Tanganyika Territory is the largest and most populous Man- 
dated territory and the British Administration of that, territory is now subject to an 
annual review by the League of Nations at Geneva through its pcrmant'iit Mandates 
Commission. 

“The mixture of races in East Africa not only raises all tho.se problems of rnep 
relations upon which so much thought is concentrated in the modern world, but is 
also coming to be regarded as a test case of Imperial statesmanshin in harmonising 
the separate interests of British subjects or protected persons of aiflbrcnt rac(is in 
the framework of the Empire as a whole. The action of His Majesty's Government 
in the United Kingdom must inevitably be watched very closely by His Majesty’s 
Government in the Union of South Africa, and the Government of Soufh(?rn Khodc- 
sia as well as by the Government of India. 

^‘The Committee feel that the setting up for the Brst time, of a joint committee 
composed of persons of all parties in the State and of both Houses of Parliament 
to examine in London the problems of East Africa lias aflorded a unique opportunity 
of endeavouring to reach some conclusions which will lend to a continuity of policy 
in that part of the Empire, Whatever may be the changes of Government at Home, 
there can be little doubt that the rapid succession of a number of commissions of 
enquiry and Government While Papers has resulted in a feeling of uncertainty 
among the various sections of the community in East Africa. Wherever possible, 
it has been the endeavour of the committee to be ns explicit as circumstances 
permit, with a view to removing this feeling of uncertainty, and it is their hope that, 
at any rate so far as “closer union” is concerned, any fresh approach to the problem 
in the future will be made with a clear perception of the results of the present 
examination. 

“The Committee, while they are impressed with the importance of giving the 
fullest weight to any concrete proposition which tb^ have had before them, are none 
the less averse to attempting, in any manner, to define the ultimate objectives which 
cannot be predicted with any degree of certainty in countries where so much is as 
yet in an experimental stage. They have therefore confined themselves, as far as 
possible, to a consideration of the existing facts and conditions ns presented to them 
in the evidence and with the probable trend of events that might naturally be 
expected. 

The committee then refer to the arguments against closer union and says : “All 
these circumstances combined, make it clear to me committee that this is not the 
time for taking any far-reaching step in the direction of a formal union. In fact, 
they consider that for a considerable time to come, the progress and development 
of B2ast Africa as a whole can best be assured by each of the three territories 
continuing to develop upon its own lines, which they consider to be still experi- 
mental. It is of no use ignoring the fact that there is considerable diversity 
between the central and significant features of each of these territories, and that the 
evolution, which has taken place in the last thirty years, and is still taking place 
to-day, is not on identical lines,” 
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The committee next f<ive a plan for economic co-operation in refipect of transport, 
customs, Bficntific services, posts and telegraphs, commercial law and defence. The 
report urges the appointment of an advisor on transport. 

< »OVERNf>R’s CoNFERENriK 

The committee recomme'.id that the machinery of a (h)vcrriorB’ Conference should 
he increasingly utiliseii for the piirposts of ensuring continuous and effective co- 
operation and' co-ordination, not only of the particular economic services already 
referred to, hut in regard to all matters of eornmon interest to East Africa. They 
are of opinion that the Governors of Kenya, llganda and Tanganyika should meet 
regularly in conference, not less often thaii* twice a year, and that the conference 
should he regarded as in permanent session, so that an intermediate meeting could 
he held at any time it so required Ity oik* of the Govt^rnors. They are also of the 
opinion that, periodical extraordinarv conferences should he held to which the 
(lovernorH of X(n(ht‘rn Rhodesia and Nyasaland and the JJritish Resident at 
Zanzibar should he invited. The conference should take place in the capitals of the 
thrcM^ dependencies in turn, unless special circumstances arise, which would make 
this dilhculr in any ])arti< ular instance, and that whoever His Majesty’s representa- 
tive in the territory, where the eonferenee is being held, should preside over it.” 

PlUX.REKK or NATIVES 

Tlie eommittee ileelare that the Natives have, on the whole, heneffted from the 
settler eornmunity, but leferring to the relations between the natives and non- 
natives, the report says ; ‘ Nor is it possible to leave out of account the effect of 

Native development both in limiting the supply of wage labour upon which White 
development ch‘pends, and in creating a formidable competitor to that development. 
Jt is considerations of (his kind which emphasize the importance of securing that 
the development of both the races shall be complementary to each other and of the 
responsibility of IJis Majesty’s Government both in holding th(5 scales even and in 
eiideavouriug to foster a siinilar sense of responsibility in tne settler community by 
enlisting ibeir inli'iest and co-operation in the problems of Native administration. 
Subject to those considerations and to the general principles laid down in their 
report, the committee wish to affirm their belief in the value of a White settlerneut 
as an important element in the progrt'ss of East Africa and their hopes for its 
future success,” 

The report referring to the various official declarations on Native policy says : 
•‘The committee are of the ojiinion that the trusteeship of the Natives must remain 
the function of His Maj(*sty’s Government, but that the assistance of the non-native 
communities in currying out this obligation should be encouraged to an increasing 
extent. In setting up n machinery for the detailed adminislrution of the trust, the 
(tovernment should avail itself, to the full, of the local knowledge and experience of 
the unofficial elements, for a Government to create an official class, out of from the 
commercial or settler class and paying no attention to their views, would, in the 
view of the committee, be to neglect a most valuable adjunct of Government. Further, 
association in the rc^spousibility of trusteeship is however not necessarily synonymous 
wdth increased political control in Native affairs. Even if in the strict sense, there- 
fore, the trusteeship for Native races should be the sole responsibility of His 
Majesty’s Government, in a w’ider sense the obligation to advance the interests of 
those races lies on every person of a race more advanced in civilisation. Every 
settler, every merchant, Indian as well as the white trader, every missionary and 
every visitor shares the oliligation to help the Native races to advance in 
civilisation. 

The committee consider that the matter may be summed up briefly by saying 
that the doctrine of paramountcy means no more than that the interests of the 
overwhelming majority of the indigenous population should not be subordinated to 
those of a minority belonging to another race, however important in itself. The 
committee would observe in this connection that vvhile any discrimination by means 
of subsidies or other privileges, customs duties, railway rates or otherwise designed 
to favour unduly any one community is of necessity open to serious criticism, at 
the same time it is most important to give adequate security to those Europeans and 
other non-Natives who have settled in the country, and who have made a permanent 
home there, often under very difficult and trying conditions.” 

54 
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As rf*p:arils native, political developiuoiit, it nhould he on the. lines of local tril)al 
eonneilfl followed by District and Provincial C\>MiK*ils which may ultimately ^tow to 
a Central Native Council. The intcresiH of dcirihali/.ed natives will also l»e 
considered. 

The conimiUee deal separately with the Kenya question and say the committee 
have weight'd the broad arguments on the whole tpieHiion and have coiiHidered the 
various scheuu's submitted to tln in without pronoumang eatt'gorit ally luitween them or 
prejudging future developments. They b*el unable to reeoinintmd tin* ailoptioii, at the 
prtwnit time, of any scheme in preference to tin' existing system of CovtTnmt'iit 
on unitary linos for the colony as a whoh*. They further rceonnu'iul 
that the administration of all Native atlairs shotdd be directly under a Chief 
Native Cmnmissioner who should be an oHieer of high standing ‘with considerably 
increased authority. Ho should he entitled to direct access to the (lovernor, la* a 
member ol the Executive Council, should he charged with the pnparation of an 
annual estimate of the linancial requirements of his adminislnPifm, and sh(»uld 
have allocated to if such funds as the Coveiiior thinks nt'ccssary and d(*siruhle. 
Together with this, the committee itcommeiul that as large a measure as possible ot 
responsibility and of s(‘lf-govermueiit in their domesiic allairs should be granletl to 
Native comnniiiitics.’' 


Posirrox ov Indians 

As regards the Indian question, the report say.s : Imlians have, from its incep- 
tion, rejectCHl communal franchise, and have demand(Hl a common roll in which 
their repres(aitatives would be preparetl to accept qualifications for voting basi'd on 
an educational and a property standard, riiey were prejian'd to iigre<* that thest* 
standards should be su<*h as would ensure Ihul the number of Indian (*leetos»i 
should not exewd that of Europeans. Further, they were willing tliat c(*rtain seats 
should be reserved to the Europeans with a smaller number reserved for Indian 
representatives. It is at least open to doubt whether these conditions, formerly 
suggested by their roprc.sentative.s, would he aeeepteil by tlic Indian community 
in future. In any ease, so strongly have the leaders of ludiuii 

opinion held thtir view about the common roll, that they have persuaded 
tho Indian community to decline the representation which the existing 

constitution gives thorn : and generally spiking Indian n'presentatives 
have not been elected to tin* Legislative Council in the present year’. Although the 
Indian community have elected their five representatives, these are under a pletlge 
to lake no part in the Council until the common roll is sulrstiiuied for the existing 
«*l(*ct,oral system. The views of the Indian eoinmunily remain inflexibly opposed to 
those of the Europeans. 'I'he committee have carefully considered tile argirnronts 
for and against the common roll. While not denying that strong arguments have 
been brought forward on both sides, they feel that it would be imi>raetieable, nuclei 

the present eonditions, to advocate the adoption of the system of common roll 

representation in preference to the exisiing system of eleetioii. I'liey would however 
add that if at some future date, changes were made in the situaiioii, the desirabi- 
lity of introducing the common roll should he re-examined without prrjudiee and 
the decision of the eommittecs, as iveordtMj above, should not he allowed to militate 
against the adoption of the common roll, should it later be dc'ined ilesirable. 

iNCIDENeK OF TAXATION 

The committee have had much eoniradictory evidence as to the incidence of 
taxation, and at to the respective shares of that taxation borne by the African, the 
Indian and the European communities. They are unable to exiiress any clear view 
as to how in fact taxation is divided between the various races, and they consider 
that an enquiry into the incidenee of taxation under the existing eircumstancos 
should be held at an early date. Huch an enquiry, clearly, cannot be conduct^ 
by themselves. The Committee consider that there is sufficient evidence of its need 
to justify them in recommending that one should be held by an independent autho- 
rity and without delay. It should include a careful and detailed examination of the 
financial situation with respect to 

(a) The contribution made to taxation, both direct and indirect, by the diflennt 
racial communities ; 
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(h) Railway frei^^hta and import duties with a view to diseoverinj' the extent to 
which each community beuefils or suffera by them ; 

(c) The amount of money expended in the interests of each commuiiily in parti- 
cular and 

(d) The deface and manner in which financial responsibility should be conferred 
on the Native Councils. 

The La no Question 

In view of the nervousness amon^ the Native population as re^^ards the land 
fHU'Stion, a full and authoritative enquiry should be undertaken immediately into 
the needs of the Native population present and prospective, with respect to land 
within or without the reserves held cither on trial or on individual tenure. Pendin;^ 
the conclusion of this ('lujuiiy no further alienation of C’rown laud to non-Natives 
should take i)lace except in ex<‘cptional cases with the sanction of the ^Secretary of 
State. 

It is not the business of this committee to offer recommendations as re{i:ards the 
details of administration, but th( y would ur^^e an early and sympathetic consideration 
by the Kenya (lovernmcnf of nativ(‘ representation in the following matters: (a) The 
Registration Ordinance, (b) the cultivation by Natives of coffee and other export 
crops, (c) the hut and poll tax, (d) the problems arising from the use of cattle as 
ciuTcncy, (e) th(! development of the educational, agricultural and veterinary services 
in the reserves. The committee urge an increase in the administration staff in the 
native areas, 

I.AN{il*A<'K Issue 

Finally, dealing with the language f|iiesli()u. the commitlee state : The mnltiplicily 
of langmiges is an obvious source of trouble, and the committee have heard the 
views of several witne.-scs on this subject. In Kenya alone there are five distinct 
language groups each iiieludiiig sevcisd l;u)guagcs and numerous dialects. There can 
be no (|uestioii llial some (»flicial liw/un franca must be adopted, but the us? of an 
otlicial language that is neither the mother-tongue of the .administrative officer nor that 
of iht! jiative with whom he has to deal, of necessity rings many minor injustices in its 
train. Kiswahili has become ilic commercial ///////nr franca and must be acouind in 
some degre by all natives who seek cmi)loyment outside the tribal areas; and for this 
reason, among others, it is mamlained by many eomiictent witnesses that, though as 
a language, ii. is weak in its power:? of expressing European ideas, it is at ihe 
moment the only snitalile official language. Other w-itnesses from Kenya and the 
native wit nesses" from Uganda claim that English should be the official language. The 
oDvions difficulty in the way of adopting this latter course, at the present time, is the 
very small percentage of Africans who are sufficiently educated to speak it with 
any Jliiency. aud llio still smaller number qualified to leach it. .\evt rlheless, the 
committee feel the desirability of encouraging a gradual change from Kiswahili to 
English. 



INDIA IN THE 


ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

( SECOND SESSION ) 

“The first Session of the Indian Round Table Conference was held between 12th 
November’ 1930, and 19th January, 1931. The second Session of the Conference 
was held between 7th. September and 1st. December, 1931. Thirty-one additional 
members were appointed to the Conference for its second Ses.sion. In accordance 
with paragraphs 2 and 3 of the agreement reached on the 5th. March, 1931, between 
His Excellency the Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi, the Indian National Congress was 
represented, Mr. Gandhi attending as the sole representative. 

The second Session did not open with a meeting of the full Conference. The 
Federal Structure Committee was reassembled on the 7th. September and the 
Minorities Committee on the 28th. September, followed by a Plenary Session begi- 
nning on the 28th. November, 1931. The other Committed of tJic Conference were 
not reassembled. The personnel of the Federal Structure Committee and the Minorities* 
Committee was somewhat enlarged. 

The Lord Chancellor placed before the Federal Structure Committee the 
following Heads for further consideration in continuation of their deliberations at 
the first Session : — 

(1) Strength and composition of the Federal Legislature, including the propor- 

tions in each Chamber to be assigned to the States and to British India 
respectively. ^ 

(2) Direct and indirect meth()ds of election. 

(3) Relations between the tw^o Chambers. 

(4) Distribution of financial resonreos between the Federation and its 
Units. 

(5) The Ministry, and its relations with the litgislatnre. 

(6) Distribution of legislative powers between the Federal and Provincial 
Legislatures ; effect in the States of legislation relating to Federal Subjects. 

(7) Administrative relations betw'ccn the Federal Government, the States and 
the Provinces. 

(8) The Federal Court. 

On Heads (1) to (4) and (8) the Committee presented a Report, which is their 
third Report. Owing to the failure of the Minorities C’ommittce to reach any 
solutions of the problems under their consideration (see paragraph below), it wms 
not found poBsibic to have more than a partial discussion on heads (5) to (7) and 
the Committee presented no report in respect of these matters. 

The Committee further considered the subjects of Defence (in its constituti- 
onal aspects). External Relations, Financial Safeguards and Commercial Discrimina- 
tion, and presented its fourth Report dealing with these rtucstions. As explained 
in the first paragraph of the fourth Report, the Committee, in discussing these 
KubjectB, did not have the advantage of hearing the views of an important section of 
its membership. 

The Minorities Committee were unable to reach any agreed conclusions on 
the subjects under their consideration and rciiortcd to that cfi'cct in their second 
Report. 

A Plenary Session of the Conference was held from 28lh November to Ist 
December, 1931, to receive the third and fourth Reports of the Federal Structure 
Committee, the second Report of the Minorities Committee, and to discuss the whole 
field of the work of the Conference. The Session was concluded with a declaration 
by the Prime Minister explaining the Government's policy ( see poste). 
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THE INDIAN ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE 

( SECOND SESSION ) 


LIST OF DELEGATES. 

HRITISH REPRESEKTATIVE8 

Thk Rrjht }lox. J. Ramsay MacDonald, M. P. (Chairman of the Conference). 
Tiik Right Hon. Wedgwood Benn, D.S.O.. D.F.C., M.P. 

1 Major W. E. Elliot. M.O., M . i \ 

Mr. Isaac Foot, M.P. 

1 Mr. H. Graham- White, M.P. 

1, - The Right Hon. Viscount Hailsham. 

Robert Hamilton, M.P. 

The Right Hon. Arthur Henderson. M.P. 

The Right Hon. Sir Bamuej. Hoark, Bart.. G.B.E.. C.M.CJ., M.P. 

The Right hon. Sir Willia.m Jowitt. K.C.. M.P. 

The Right Hon. H. B. Lees-Smith. M.P. 

The Most Hon. the Maig,^uesk of Lothian, (\H. 

The Right Hon. Earl Peel, G. B. E. 

1 Mr. F. W. Pethick-Lawrence. M.P. 

The Most Hon. the Marouess or Reading. G. G. I». (t.C.S.I.. G.C.LE.. 
G.CJ.V.O. 

The RiGirr Hox. Lord San key. G.B.E. 

1 The Lord Snell, 

Major the Hon. Oliver SrANi.EV. M.C., M.I’. 

^ The Right Hon. J. H. Thomas, M.P. 

The Most H()N. the Marquess or Zetland. Ct.C.B.I.. (t.C.I.E. 


INDIAN STATES’ REPRESENT.VTIVES 

- Golonel His Highness the Maharaja of Alwar. G.C.B.I., G.C.I.E. 

His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwar of Baroda. G.C.B.I., G.C.I.E. 
Lieltenant. Colonel His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal. G.Cl.E.. 
C..S.I., C.V.O. 

J^ieutenant-General His Highness the Mahara.i a ot Bikaner, G.C.B.I.. 
G.C.I.E, G.O.V.O., G.B.E., K.C.B., A.D.O. 

J His Highness the Maharao of Cutch. G.C.S,!., G.C.I.E. 

Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Maharaj Ran a or Dholpur, 

G.C.I.E., K.C.S.L, K.C.V.O. 

' His Highness the Maharaja of Indore. 

(’OLONEL His Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, G.O.I.E., 
K.C.V.O. 

1 Colonel His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurtuala. G.C.B.I., G.C.LE., 
G.B.E. 

His Highness the Maharaj a of Rewa, (t. C. 1. E., K. C. B. I. 

His Highness the Chief Sahib of Bangli. K. C. I. E. 

1 The Raja of Korea. 

1 The Baja of Sarila. 

1 Diwan Bahadur T. Raghaviah, C. S. I. 


1 Additional Delegate appointed for Second Session. 
^ Did not attend the Second Session. 
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INDIAN STATES’ REPRESENTATIVES {conUl). 

« Lieutenant-Colonel His Highness the Maharaja of Nawanagar, 
G. C. S. I., (t. B. E. 

" Major-General His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, G.C.S.L, G.C.I.E., 
G.C.V.O, G.B.E., A.D.C. 

Sir Prabhashankar Pattani, K. C. I. E. 

^ Sir Manubhai Nandshankar Mehta. C. S, F. 

Sardar Saiiibzada Sultan Ahmed Khan, C. 1. E. 

Naavab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydarl 
y Sir Mirza M. Ismail, C. I. E.. O. B. E. 

4 Colonel K. N. Haksar, C , 1 . E. 

» iNawab Liaqat Hayat Khan. 


lUFlTlSU-INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES. 


His Highness ihe Aga Fvhan. G. C. S. F.. G. C. F. E.. (L C. V. 0. 

" Sir C. P. Ramaswami Aiyail F\. C. J. E. 

» Sir Saiviid Ali Imam, K. C. S. F. 

^ Maulana Shaukat All 
Dr. Bhimrao Ram.ii Amredkar. 

SrIJUT (’llANHRADHAi: f^AROOAlL 

Mr. .1. N. Fjasu 
1 ^Fk. E. i'. Fir.xi HAi-i.. 

Sir Shah Nawaz Khan (iiii LA'i Muriaza Fvhan FFiirriu. C. 1. E., O. F*. VI / 
1 Mr. G. D. FFiri.a. 

The Ra.ia of Bobhili. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

- Mr. C. y. (’HINTA.MAM. 

Captain Nawab Sir Muhammao Ah.mai* Said FCha.v or riiiiriARi. 

K.C.F.E., M.FJ.K. 

‘ Sin ^FANKCK.iur. Dadabhoy. K.C'.F.IC. 

1 Maulvi Muhammad Shafi Fiaoodi. 

MaHARA.IADHIRA.IA 1\A.M^,^HWAR SlN<HI Ol FlAl’.i’.H V N'-A. 

1 i)R. S. Fv. F)atta. 

C.MM'AiN FIa.ia Shf.r Mfhammad Ivhan of FIomeli. 

Mr. Eazi,-i l-JIi’o- 
1 Mr. M. Fv. (iandhi. 

Mr. a. H. (im'ZNAVi. 

F^ieut.-Col. Sir He-vky (Iid.nky. F.M.S. rctiictl). 

' Sir F^adamji (iI.vwai.a. 

1 Mr. V. V. Girl 

Sir (jHULAM Hu.-^sain IFida yai fi.lah. 

Ivhan Bahadur FIafiz FFidayat Husain. 

1 Sir Mfhammad Iqbal. 

1 Mr. a . }Tan(;a.>M"ami Iyen(;ar. 

Mr. Bhaskarr.ao Vithojirao Jadhav. 


1 Additional FJelegaie appointed for Second Session. 

^ Did not attend the Second Session. , 

Also represents Jaipur and Jodhpur States. 

Represented H. H. the Maharaja of Jammu and Ivashmir at the Second 
Session. 

s Substitute Delegate for His Highness the Maharaja of PaiiaFa, 

6 Did not attend the Second Session, but was represented by Mr. L. F, Rushbrook 
Williams. 

7 Did not attend the Second Session, but was represented by Nawab Liaqat Hayat 
Khan. 

^ Also represented H H. the Maharaja of Bikaner after latter's departure. 
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LIST OP DELEGATE8 

BRITISH-INDIAN REPRESENTATIVES (contd.) 

I Mk. Jama I. Muhammad. 

Mr M. R. Jayakar. 

Sir Cdwamti Jehandfr, K.C.f.E., O.B.E. 

Mr. M. a. Jinnah. 

Mr. 'r. F. Gavin Jones. 

Mr. N. M. JosHi. 

1>K. Narkndra Nath Law. 

I l*.\Ni>iT Mad.xn Mohan Malaviya. 

‘ Mawah Sahii'./ada Sir Sayro Mithammat) Mrhr Shah. 

Sir Provash Chundrr Mu i rr, C I. E. 

Mr. n. P. Mody. 

Dr R. S. Moon JR. 

Diwan Bahadur A. Ramvswami Mudauvar. 

» Mrs Sarojini Naidu. 

Diwan Bahadur Raja Narrndra Nath. 

‘ Saved Muhammad Padshah Saher Bahadur. 

Kao Bahxdur A. T. Pannir Selvam. 

- Raja of Parrakimrdi. 

R.ao Bahaditr Sir Annepu Parasuramadas Patro. 

Nawar Sir Sahiuxada Ap.dul Qaiyum Khan, K.C.I.E. 

Diwan Bahadur M. Ramachandra Rao. 

Mr, B. Shiva Rao. 

Sir Saved Sui.tan Ahmed 
Sir Trj Bahadur Sapru, K.C.S 1. 

Sir Muhammad Shafi, K.C.S. I., C I.E. 

Sardar Sampuran Si now. 

The Rmht Hon. V. S. Srinivasx Sastri, C. H. 

Sir Chimani.al Setaiawd, K C.I.E. 

- Rai Bahadur Kunwar Bishe-hwar Dayal Seth. 

Sir IMiiroxe Seth n a, O B E. 

Dr Suafa'at Ahmad Khan. 

Bec.um Shah Naw.a/. . 

M. R. Ry. Rao Bahadi.r Srinivasas. 

Mr.s Surparayan. 

Mr Shripad Balwani Tamhe. 

' Sir PuRSHor.vMDvs Thakurdxs, C l.E. 

Sardar Sahip Sardar Uhne Sixr.ii. 

Sir C. E. Wood. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

In a lJiiion, U Auii^ Thin, U Ba Pe. Sir O de Glanville and Mr. M. M. Ohn 
Ghine, who represcntetl Burma on ihe 'First Session of the Conference, remained 
formally members of the conference but did not attend owing to the formation of 
a separate Burma Round Table Conference. 

I.NDIAN ST.ATES DELEGATION STAFF. 

Advi.'fvr to His Ilif/huffts the Maharaja Gaektrar of Baroda : 

^ Rao Bahadur Krishnama Chari, C.I.E. 

Advfsrrs to the* Delegate for Hyderabad : 

Lieut.-Col. Sir Richard Chenevix-Trench, C.I.E, O.B.E. 

Nawab Maiidi Yar Jung. 

Adrtacr to His Highness the Maharaja of Indore : 

^ Rai Bahadur S. M. Bapna. 

Adviser for Jaipur State, 

Rai Bahadur Pandit Amar Nath Atal 

J Additional Delegate appointed for Second Session. 

“ Did not attend the Second Session. 

^ Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja Gaewkar of Baroda. 
^ Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja of Indore. 
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INDIAN STATES DELEGATION STAFF {contd,). 

Adviser for Jodhpur State : 

Mr. J. W. Yovm, 0, B. E. 

Adviser for Kashmir State : 

Pandit Ramchandra Kak. 

Adviser for Ram pur State : 

Sahtbzada Abdfs Sam ad Khan, i \ T. E. 

Adviser for the Orissa States : 

Mr. K. C. Neo(iY. 

Advisers nominated by the Chamber of Prinres Sp^fial Ovfianisation : 

1 Mr. L. F. liirsHBROOK Wn.IJAMS. li. K. 

Sirdar .Iarmani Dars O. B. E. 

Seer eta rint : 

Mr. M. S. a. it y DARI, 1. C. S. 

Mr. K. M. Panikkak. 

Mr. N. Madhava Kao. 

BRITISH DELEGATION STAFF. 

Mr. n. O. Hak., C. S. I., C. I. E.. 1. C. S. 

Secretaries : 

Mr. V. Dawson, C. I. E. 

Mr. K. 8. Fitze, I. C. S. 

Mr. .J. U. Laithwatte ( porsoimlly atlaehod to tho Prlnn' Ministi'i- ). 
Mr. VV. H. Lewis. C. I. E.. I. C. S. 

Mr. P. j. Patrick. 


Prof. 2. Co atm an, (\ I. E. ( Secretary to the Liberal Di >. 

Mr. G. T. Oarratt ( Secretary to the Opposition Labour Delenatimi i. 

Mr. R. .1. Storford ( Secretary to the Conservative Dele^atioji 

BRITISH INDIAN DELEGATION STAFF. 

Secretaries : 

Sir Geoffrey Corbett, K, B. E., C. 1. E.. J. C. S, 

Mr. a. Latifi. 0. B. E., I. C. S. 

Mr. G. S. Bajpai. C. I. E., C. B. E.. I. C. S. 

Mr. B. Rama Rac, C\ I. E.. 1. C. S. 

Additional ( Sta^f Ilmoranj ) : 

Sated Am.iad Ar-i. 

Tin: Ai.y Khan, 

Mr. A, M. Chafdhi RY. 

Mr. Mahadeo Desai. 

Pandit Govind Malaviya. 

Pandit R. K, Malaviya. 

Professor K. T. Shah. 

Mr. P. Siniia. 

SECRETA K1 AT-Ci EN E R A L . 

SecrctaripGcncral : 

Mr. R. H. A. Carter. C. B. 

Secretaries : 

Mr. K. Anderson. 

Mr. C. D. Desiimukh, I. C. S. 

Mr. j. M. Sladen, I. C. S. 

Publicity Officers : 

Mr. Hugh Ma(^Gregor. 

Mr. G. F. Steward, C . B. E. 

Mr. a, H. .Joyce. 

Additional ( Honorary ) ; 

Sayed Amjad All 

Mr. Ram Babu Saksena, U. P. C. S. 

1 Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja of Nawanagar. 

2 Acted as substitute delegate in absence of H. H. the Maharaja of Kapurtnalu. 



The Federal Structure Sub-Committee 

( THIRD DRAFT REPORT ) 

LORD SANKEY S PROPOSALS 

The foliowin;' is the of Lord Sunkey’rf third draft report present^ to the 
Federal Structure Sub-t’ouiniittee : — 

The Co i.mittee'rt task at t!ie second st-ssion of the Conference was to continue 
their diseussions at thi^ at \vhi<’h th**y w< re left by their report of 13th 

January 1031, and by the ihiiue Minisier’s Declaration of l9th January, and to 
endeavour, so far as possibh^ to till in the outlines of the Federal Confititutioii for 
Oreater Iiniia which was skelched in those documents. 

2. In aj)pr()achin^ this task the Committee have been assisted by colleagues 
who did not sliare in their earli<‘r deliberations. In this connexion it will be 
reincrnbereil that in virtue of an agreement recorded in March last the Indian 
National Congress deeidtd to j)artieipate in their labours. 

3. Siucii January la-t there has been much public discussion of the consti- 
tutional proposals vvhifh emerged from the last session of the conference. The 
t,)omniitt(*t‘ resutiKHl (heir deliberations with the knowledge of this public discussion, 
and with the convietion that it is in a Federation of Provincts and States that the 
solution of the |)roblcni of India's const itutional future is to be found. 

4. A further examination of the problem has confirmed them in the belief that 
by no other line of devoU)j)incnt can the ideal in view be fully realised. For this 
nurpose it is C‘ss(!iitial that the ‘ India” of the future should include along with 
llritish India that “Indian India’’ which, if Ilurma is excluded, embraces nearly half 
of the area and nearly oue-fourth of the population of the country— an area and 
]>oj)ulation, moreover, which arc not self-contained and apart geographically or 
racially, but are part and parcel of the country’s fabric :and its constitution must 
be drawn on lines which i>rovide a satisfactory solution for the problem of the 
existence side, by side of futuie self-governing provinces and of States with widely 
varying politics and ddferent degrees of internal sovereignty whose fortunes are, and 
must continue to be, closely interwoven. 

5. The Committee rejoice to think that the Princes, while rightly determined to 
maintain their internal scjvereignty are propart'd and indeed anxious, to share with 
the British Indian Provinc-s in directing the common afl’airs of India. 

0. It will be easy for tht; constitutional purist, citing Federal systems in widely 
dilferent countries, to point out alleged anomalies in the idans which the Com- 
mitt^v have to iwopose to this great end : but the Committee, as they stated in 
their lirst report, are not dismayed by this refiexion. Their proposals are the 
outcome of an anxious attempt to understand, to give full weight to and to 
leeoneilc, difi’erent interests. 

7. The Committee have taken into account (a) the widespread desire in India 
for constitutional advanec ; (b) the natural desire of the Indian states to conserve 
their integrity (c) the indisputable claims of minorities to fair treatment ; (d) the 
obligations and responsibilities of His Majesty’s Government ; (e) the necessity, 
paramount at all times Imt above all at a transitional period tike the present, when 
the economic foundations of the modern w’orld seem weakened, of ensuring the 
financial credit and the stability of Government itself. 

b. Without a spirit of compromise such diverging interests cannot be reconciled 
but compromise inevitably procluces solutions which to some, if not to all, of the 
parties may involve the sacrifice of principle. 

9. It follows that in many cases many members of the Committee would have 
preferred some solutiou other than that which appears as their joint recommenda- 
tion. But recognising that the basic aim of this Conference is, by the pooling 
of ideas and by the willingness to forego individual desires for the common good 
to attain the greatest measure of i^rcement ; above all recognising that the time 
has come for definite conclusions, the Committee are prepared to endorse the con- 
clusions set out in this Report. 

55 
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THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE [ titirp report- 
NuMBER op ClIAMBERa 

10. The Committee expressed the view in their previous Koports thiit the 
Jfltive organ of the Indian Federation should consist of two Chambers, which will 
be empowered to deal with the whole range of the activities of the Federation, both 
those which affect British India only, and those which affect all federal territory. 
In the course of their discussions preferences were expressed in some (juarters for 
a unicameral legislature, on consideration alike of simplicity, cfticiency and economy 
while some members urged that, having regard to the nature of the matters to be 
dealt with by the Federation a single small federal chamber, which would adecpial- 
ly reflect the views of the Governments of the constituent units w'ould be the right 
solution of the problem. 

11. At a later stage again the Committee was placed in possession of j)roposalH 
which they have not men able fully to discuss, but which clearly dcniaud further 
consideration though the Committee fully realise (hat (he adoption of either of these 
plans w'ould involve material modification of the framtnvork hitherto eontem plated. 

12. One of these plans would substitute for the Upper Chamber a small body 
consisting of nominated delegates, of the Government of the federating units, whieh 
would have the right of initiating legislation and would be empowered to exer(‘is(* 
a suspensory veto over the measures passed by the elected (^lambiT. 'J'his body 
woula also have the right to express its opinion u[)on all miMsures of (he F<*dt ral 
Government before they w'orc laid before tne elected Chamber. The authors of the 
plan also contemplate the possession by this body of certain advisory fuiietioiis 
in the administrative sphere. 

13. The second of these plans contemplates the confederation of the Slates into 
a single collective body for the purpose of federating with the British Indian 
provinces. Its supporters would prefer a single J'Vderal ('hamlier in which flu* 
representation of the Indian vStates collectively should he 50 per cent, tlie n f>reseni- 
atives being selected by an electoral college consisting of the federated Stales as a 
whole. In the event of a decision in favour of a bicameral legislatun*. .‘>0 ixr cent 
of the seats in the Upper Chamber w’ould be reserved for the Stales, their repre- 
sentation in the Lower Chamber being on population basis. 

14. Upon the assumption, however, that the Legislature is to lie bicameral, a 
variety of factors must be taken into account of determining the size of the 
chambers. Cogent theoretical arguments can be adiluced (ami were in fact advanced 
by some delegates) in support of the view that for a country of the size and 
population oi India, a legislature consisting of from (>00 to 7(X1 members of the 
Lower Chamber ana 400 to ,500 for Upper, could not be regarded as excessive in 
size, and that smaller numbers would fail to give adequate representation to the 
many interests which might reasonably claim a idace in it. On the other hand 
arguments no less forcible were .'iddiiced in favour of the view that chambers exceed- 
ing 100 and 250 respectively might prove irulleetive organs of Imsiness. We have 
given these divergent views the b(‘st consideration of which wo are capable, and 
recommend as (he result that the (3iambe.rs should consist, as mar as may he, of 
200 and 300 members respectively, in which the allotment of seats to the States 
should be in the proportion of 40 per cent (or approximately 80 seats) in the Tapper 
Chamber, and 33 one-third per cent (or approximately 100 seats) in the i^iwer. 

15. This latter recommendation is, of course, based on ;tJic assumption that the 
whole body of the States will eventually adhere to the Federation. The view was 
stiongly expressed that in the case of seats allotted to them ns the result of the 
procOTure contemplated in paragraph 2G should remain unfilled pending their 
adherence. But it was also urged that this might lead to a situation under which 
States adhering at the outset would find their total voting strength in tlie legislature 
so small ns to be inconsistent with their position as representing one of the main 
constituent elements in the Federation. Thus in the event of the original adherents 
not forming a substantial proportion, that is to say at least one half, of “Indian 
India*’ it will probably bo desirable to devise some method of weightngc by which 
their voting strength would be temporarily augmented pending the accession of other 
States. 

16. In any event difliculty might arise in regard to States which are grouped 
for purposes of deputing a representative, but it would be premature to attempt to 
suggest the best solution for such problems until the measure of adherence by 
“grouped” States can be fairly accurately ascertained or foreseen. The Committee 
accoraingly content themselves with exprewog the hope that the measure of adher- 
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cnce in each group will be Bufliciently great to justify the filling of the float allot^ 
thereto by the nominations of the adhering States. Should the system of grouping 
be such as to admit of the allotment of two or more seats to one group, difficulties 
of this order would be more easy of solution. 

Selfx-tion of Reprekentatives 

17. The C/ommittec recommend that the 200 members of the Upper House should 

be chosen in the main to represent the component units to the provinces of British 
India and the States and that the representatives of the British Indian provinces 
should be elected by the provincial legislatures by the single transferable vote. 
Candidature lor the Federal Legislature should not, of course, be restricted to 
members of a provincial legislature, though such persons should be eligible if 
otherwise qualified. . 

18. In the case of tliose Stati*-! which secure individual representation, their re- 
presentatives will l)e nominated by the (Tovernments of the States. In the c^se of 
those States, liow(’v* r (and there will necessarily be many such), to which separate 
individual repre.sen)alion cannot be accorded, the privilege of nomination will have 
(0 bo shared in some nmiuier whieh it will be easier to determine when the various 
groups have b«en eoiistituted— a proef^ss which will, of course, entail a detailed 
survey of locsl nnd regional circumstances. 

ID*. For the Ji<)wcr ChamlxT the Committee consider that the selection of the 
British Indian representatives should be by election otherwise than through the 
agency citlu r of ihc provincial legislature or of any existing local self-government 
b(idi(‘s, Mosi ni( nibcrs, consider that election should be by territorial constituencies 
eonsisting of riuabii.d voters who will cast their votes directly for the candidate of 
their choice. Others have advocated some method whereby some of the obvious 
diirtculties wliich must confront a candidate in canvassing and maintaining contact 
wiih so large an area ad the average constituency will involve, may be obviated. 

Framing of Conhtituenctes 

The aetnal 1‘runiug of the constituencies must necessarily depend largely 
up()n the detii'lcd avraiigemt utH to be made for the reyirion of the existing franc^se 
— a task which is to b*^ uudortak“jn by a Special Franchise Committee. The 
Committee therefore n commend that this bo-ly should be charged also with 
the duty of mikitiu- propO'a's for th’ cuistituoncics to return the British 
Indian members of the Lower Chamber of the Federal Legislature, and 
that it should exftlorc fully the alternatives of direct and indirect election 
indicated in the preceding paragraph in the light of the practical conditions which 
will be present(d by the ni/.e of eonstiitiencies, their populations and the proportion 
of this po])u!atioii to bo enfranchised. The aiea and population of Bntish Ipdia 
excluding Burma Ining in louiid figures 800,0C)0 square miles and 255 millions 
respectively, and the seats in the Lower Chamber available for representatives of that 
area on th*e Commit tee’s proposals being approximately 21X1, it follows that the average 
area of a constitueney would he approximately 4,000 square miles, and the average 
population per seat some 1 millions. And while in many cases the former of these figure 
W'fuild obviously be reduced bv the natural grouping of the population in urban 
areas, the diffieultif‘S presented by electoral areas ami populations of this size would, 
of course, be accentuated by ihe existence of separate communal electorates. It may 
well be that while no difficulty will be experienced in providing for direct election in 
urban areas some method of indirect election ns recommended uy the Franchise sub- 
Commite(‘e of the C\)nfen’ncc may prove desirable for rural areas. 

21. As rogard.s the apportionment of British Indian seats in both Chambws to the 

l^rovinces inter sc the Commiitee recognise that the population ratio which they were 
disposed to recommend in their f»reviou8 Report as the guiding principle, would iiot 
])roduce a satisfactory result unless it were tempered by other considerations. To 
take only one instance, it would immediately reduce the Bombay Presidency, a pro- 
vince of great historical and commercial importance, which has for many 
enjoyed approximately equal repreflentation in the Central Ijegislalure with the other 
two Presidencies and the Ibiited Provinces to less than half the representation these 
latter will secure. . ... 

22. For the Upper Chamber which will represent in the main the units as Buch 
the Committee think that the guiding principle should be a reasonable approximation 
to equality of representation for each unit. Absolute equality, having regard to the 
great variation in size and population between the Provinces, would obviously be 
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inequitable. The problem is a difficult and complicated one involvin/r the careful 
assessment of local factors which is beyond the competence of this Committee. But 
the suggestion has been made that a possible solution might, for example, be to 
assign to each of the Provinces which exceed 20 millions in poptilaiion, namely 
Bengal, Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Punjab ana llihar and Oriasii 
an equal number of scats say 17, to the Oentrnl Provinces (if it included Bcrar) 
and Assam say 7 and 5 seats respectively : to the North-West Frontier Province, 

2 seats ; and to Delhi, Ajmer, Coorg and British Baluchistan, 1 seat each. 

23. In the Lower Chamber, representing as it will primarily the iinpiilatioii of 
the federated area, we consider that the distribution should fiilly as closely as 
possible with the population ratio, but that some ndjustmenl will be required in 
recognition of the commercial importance of the Bombay Presidency and of the 
general importance in the body politic of the Punjab, which it will be c( nerally 
conceded is LOt strictly eommensurate with its population ns compand with that of 
other Provinces. We suggest that this adjustment might be seenred in the case of 
Bombay to some extent at all events by adecpiate w'eighlago of the spei'ial rr pre- 
sentation which we have recommended for Indiafi and European (“ommoree and, in 
the case of the Punjab, by some arbitrary addition to the IK seats which it would 
secure on the basis of its population! I fere again tlic (.’oii]ini(((e are not in a 
position to make a definite recommendation, but they take' note of a suggestion 
which has been made for the allotment to the Punjab and Bombay, and also to 
Bihar and Orissa of 26 seats each ; to Madras. Bengal and United Provinetis of 32 
seats each ; to the Central Provinces, of 12; to Assam of 7 ; to the North-West 
Frontier Province of 3 : and to the four minor provinces of 1 eacli, by this 
measure securing a distribution of the 260 seats which might be held to satisfy 
reasonable claims without doing undue violence to the population basis. 

Apportionment of Seats BetweexV 

24. The Committee recognise that this is primarily a inaKor for holt lenient 
among the Princes themselves, but the representatives *of other interests can hardly 
regard it as a matter of indifference since, until a satisfactory solution is found, the 
idea of federation necessarily remains inchoate and an important factor in deior- 
raining the decision of individual states as to adherence to tlie Federation will be 
lacking. In view of the admitted difficulties of the question the Committee arc 
fully aware that the eflfeetive establishment of fcdci;ation postulates the adherenee of 
the major States and that the absence of even n few of the most imnortant States, 
however many of the smallest might be ineludcd, would place the Federation under 
grave disadvantages. At the same time they think that it is essential that the 
States as a whole secure reprcscntaiion which will eommeml itself to public opinion 
as generally reasonable and that it is hardly less imyiortant to satisfy so far as may 
prove possible the claims of the small tStates than to provide adequate representation 
for those which cover large areas. 

25. Two suggestions have bceu advanced in the coiirso of the Committee's 
discussions for the solution of this problem — the first that the matter should be 
entrusted to the Chamber of Princes, with such arrangements as would secure an 
adequate voice in its deliberations to the small States, and that, if the Chamber 
failed to secure agreement, the Viceroy should be asked to settle the matter ; the 
second, based on the belief that the inherent difticulties of the problem would prove 
such tnat the Princes— acting through whatever agency— \yould be unable to evolve 
a plan which would meet with general acceptance and satisfy all claims and conse- 
quently that a procedure based upon the first suggestion would merely involve 
infructuous delay w’as that the task of appointment should be lemitted to an 
impartial committee or tribunal on which the States themselves should not be 
given any representation, but before which they would be all invited to urge their 
claims. 

26. The Committee are not in a position, for reasons already stated, to make 
any definite recommendation as to the acceptance of either of these suggestions, but 
they consider that the best course w'ould be to allow a period of lime, which should 
not, they think, extend beyond the end of March, 1932, within which the Princes 
should be invited to arrive at a settlement on the understanding that, if within 
that period a settlement were not in fact secured, an imparl ial tribunal would be 
set up by His Majesty's Governmeut to advise as to the determination of the 
matter. 
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ME'nfoD OF Selecting States* Kepuesentatives 

27. While the Comrailtec remain of opinion that this question must be left to 

the decision of the States, it cannot be contended tliut it is one of no concern to 
the Federation as a whole. They note the assurance of certain individual members 
of (he States’ D.-lcgaiion that in those States which possess representative institu- 
tions and for which those members were in a position to speak, arranfrements will 
be made which will L"ivo these bodies a voice in the Ruler’s siilcction. The Com- 
mittee as a whole arc prepared to leave this matter to the jud^];metit of the 
States. , 1 , . 

28. In paragraph .'it of their second n'port the Ooinmiitee recommended that 
special provision snould he ma<Jo in the Federal Lcf^islature for the representatioo 
of the Deprcssiid classes. Indian (Minsiians, Landlords. Commerce and Labour. We 
make no recoinmcndution here rfdatin^ to the lirsf four of these interests since the 
decision on this point is one for the Minorities Sub-l'ommittce. 

20 . lint we aflirm our jm vions rccomnn'iidaiion that provision should be made 
for the specinl repr<*scntation of the latid'ord interest, of Commerce (Kiiropean and 
Indian) and of Labour, d’he luimln r of tliesc four ini ero**ts and their apporlion- 
rnerit amoufJiSt (he various provinces arc ((iicstions which should he considered by 
the Franchise (Vimmittce as also is the r]iii‘slion of their method should be election 
rather than nomination. 


N o M I N A I i:i » M EM r.E K s 

dtt. In tiara^raph :>1 of tin- Committee’s second Report the biifrjj:estion was also 
made (hat the iTOvernor-Ceneral should be (‘in powered to nominate to each chamber 
a specified number of lUirsons not exeeedintr perhaps ten to represent. the Crown. 
.After further consideration the Committee see no advatitage to be gained from 
pursuing this suggnstum. The persons app.iin'.ed by the (rovernor-General to assist 
him in the adrnimstration of the R<*servcd portfolios wnll, of course, play their part 
in the busjiK'SH of tiie h gi.slnhirc. but it is not apparent how their ta.sk would he 
facilitated by the presence of a small body of nominated members who, if they 
were non-oHicials. would rarely possess any special or elfective knowledge of questions 
connected with the administration of the reserved departnu'nts, and whoso votes 
w'oukl be loo few to influence decisions. 

’M. If, on the other hand, these members were officials chosen for their knowledge 
of the subjects in the (lovernor-denerars charge thi' same difficulty would be ex- 
perienced .*18 under the f»nsent. regime of sparing from their dipartmcntal duties 
for attendance in the legislature so consid* Table a number of officials as the sugges- 
tion contemplales ; moreover the voting power wdiich sm h officials would exercise 
^vould either be negligible or also w'ould tend to maintain an “oflicial bloc” which, 
ill ih*’ opinion of the majority of the Committee, would he out of .place in the 
conditions of ihc new constitution. 

'ii'2. On the other hand, while the CommitttT for the reasons given are not 
prepared to advocate the nomination of members in (•iih<T Chamber to represent 
thf^ (’rown or Crown interests, they are impressed with the desirability of securing 
to the Federation the services in the Upper Chamber of men of the older states- 
men typo with an cxpiTience of public affairs, both in tlio political sphere and out- 
side it. It may well be that iruyn of this type whom India would delight to honour 
may be unwilling ibrougli the ab.scnce of provincial influences or connections to 
solicit the buflrages of provincial legislatures, or to promote their candidatures by 
idemifying themselves w'itli particular political parties ; and the small chances of 
Kuecess at the ])olls, when party feeling run high, likely to be attained by men 
posHc,ssing ill the English ])hn\ 8 e the cross-bench mind need not be emphasised. 
Yet it woulcl be a grave loss to India if such men were excluded from her counsels. 
The (Committee arc therefore of opinion that a small pro]>ortion of seats should be 
reserved in the Upper Chamber only, for persons to bo appointed by the Governor 
General. The Governor-General would, in making these appointments, act as a 
general rule upon the advice of his .Ministers, thqugli wc are disposed to think 
that, possibly by a constitutional convention, possibly by provision in the Constitu- 
tion Act, two or three of the apixiintments might be made on the Governor- 
Genemrs personal responsibility. In order to avoid any siiggostion, however, of an 
official bloc, the Ck)mmittec are of opinion that no serving official should be quali- 
fied to sit in the Upper Chamber as a nominated member. 
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Or.MJFK ATIONS AND DlSQrALIFlCATIONS FOR Mf^MRERSHU* 

A.J. 1‘ or tho I^wor Chamlier in Wni^h Iitclin the qiialificalion for nKmbcrHhin 

Bnoulu iH‘ idi*nti(‘al with that for a rotor, that is to say. any person who is qiialitiod 
as an cleutor for a oonsfituenoy of a particniar class should ho qualified also to 
stand for election hy any ronstitueney of that class in the province. 

34. Hut for candidates for the Senate certain additional qualifications should 
i)e laid down. Without attempting; to prescribe these in details— a task wliieh 
would better be undertaken by the Frnnehise Committee— we consider that the 
existing rules regulating the nunlifieations of voters (and consequently of candidates 
for the Council of State should be adopted as a model for candidates for the 
C’ppcr C-hamlxT, except that the minimum age limit should be 35 years, 

35. It will be neeessarv also to prescribe the qiialificatioTis of votoTvs in the 
speeial eonstilueneies we nave rrcommendtHl to secure the rejircsentation in the 
Cpper Chamber of Landlords. Commerce (European and Indian) and Labour ; and 
subject to the age limit just suggisted— a person qualified ns a voter in aiiv of the 
special const it ueneie.s should be qualified also as a candidate. Whether in *the ease 
ot all or any of these special constiint nei< s. the jinsent (luatifications for voters 
for the Council of State could bo adiipted as they stand, appears doubt ful ; but 
this we would leave for the considt ration of the Franchise ('ommitteo. 

3(>. Lhe existing cli^qualifiontions for incmbLTsbip for the Indian Legislature 
npjiear to us generally sniiable for retention, though there was some di/lerenee of 
opinion as to those arising out of cemvietions for criminal ofltncts. and snggestious 
were rnade— which we i*egard as impraetieabh — that a distinction should lie drawn 
lor this purpose between “poliliear* and other otfences, or between r»n'eneeH invob 
ring moral turpitude and those whudi do not. On the whole, we regard a restrie* 
tion of this nature on the free choice of the elector as of little value as a moans of 
ensuring jrrobity of ehai’actcr in eandidiitos, and we rc‘eoromrnd that they should 
be abandoned. At th(3 same time we con.sider that the rules should be so franked 
as to disqualify from candidature any person who at the time of an 
election is actually uudergoiiig a sentence of * detent ion and who would cnns(.'qucnt iy 
l)C unable, if returned to fulfil his dutiis to the h'gisla'.ure and to his eonstitnents. 

37. Although it will clearly be impossible to stNOire uniformity of (jualification 
in Hritish India and the Stares, we think it of great importance that there shoulil 
be absolute uniformity in tire matter of disqualiliearions. '^he^e should therefore be 
embodied in the Constitution and shonld apply to all candidates alike. 

Oath of Ai.lix.iaxc i: 

il8. '1 he (Yunmittce consider that, following- common tiractici* in the Empiic, llie 
Indian eonsiitiition should jirovidi’ for an oith of allegiance to be taken by members 
td the Federal Legislature on assurnplion of their seats. They do not suggest a 
definite formula at this stage. !>ut its terms will require careful consideration. 

Kfj.ations Hhtwef.n Two (hiAMHHR.s 

30. As will apticar from paragraphs Ofi and 35 of the Committees Second Report 
this impoitant question was discussed for the first time in the (’ommitlee’s prci'ent 
session. The careful consideration we have now given to the matter has led us to 
the view that nothing should be done to the new C'onstilution uhich would have 
the effect of placing either (■bamber of tlie P’cdt'ral Legislature in a position of legal 
sub-ordination to the olher. It would b" a misconception of the aims w'hich we 
have in view to regard cither Chamber as a drag or jmpedimi'nt on the activities of 
the other ; in our view the two Chambers will be couqilementary to each other, each 
representing somewhat different, but, w^e hojic, not nntagoniRtie, aspects of the. Fedt- 
ratioii as a whole. Absolute equality between the two ('hainbers of a bicameral 
legislature is no doubt iiiialtairiable, and, if it were attainable, might well result in 
perpetual deadlock : and there is no Icfs doubt that the provisions of the constitu- 
tion notwithstanding, the evolution *of political development will inevilably result in 
the course of time to placing the centre of gravity in one Chamber. 

Equal Powers f'ok both Houses 

40. But so far as the letter of the Constitution is concerned we consider that 
there would be no justification for endowing one Chamber at the outset with powers 
which are denied to the other. We accordingly recommended that while the Cons- 
titution should provide that, subject to the special provisions to be referred to later 
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1)0 Bill should become law until it is assented to by both Chambers, it should 
contain no provisions which would disable either Chamber from initiating, amending 
(>r rejecting any Bill, whatever its character. The principle of equality also appears 
to us to (Icmaiid that the Gavirnnimt should be entitled to test the opinion of the 
other Chamber if one Chamber has seen fit to reject a Government Bill 
and that in the event of its passage by the second Chamber it should be treat- 
ed as a Bill initiated in that Chamber and taken again to the first. 

Joint Bkshions 

II. In the event of rejection by one Chamber of a bill w'hieh has been passed 
by tlie other, or (»f its aeccptsinco by either in a form which the other will not 
agree, we recommended that Huhject to certain conditions which should be set out 
in the Constitution, the Governor-General should have power, either after the lapse 
of a S|)''eifi«*d period or, in eases of urgency, at once, to secure the adjustment of 
the ditliTenee of opinion by summoning a Joint Session. 

42. We sec no reast)n why the priiie.iple of equality of ^>owtTS should not extend 
also to the voting of supply. The supply required by the federal (Toverument will 
he. reijuired for the common purpose ol the Fed-.‘raiion (or for the common purposes 
of British Imiia ) and there is, in our vimv, no logical^ n^asoii which could be adduc- 
ed in favour of depriving the rciiresentatives of the* Federal units in the Senate of 
a voice in iIk; appropriation of the reveiiues, the responsibility of raising which they 
will share equally with the members of tlie lower chamber. 

-bi. We propisc thi^refore that the annual estimates of the revenue and expendi- 
tun* of the Ki*deral (lOvi'niment (which, as we propose (‘Isewhi'ro, should be 
eontaie.ed in a single BLidg''t statement eoveriag both federal and Central Revenue 
and expenditure) should be laid siimiltam-ou.sly before both I’hambers and that the 
Government’s Demands for Grants should be debated and voted upon by each 
Chamber, the debate in the second Chamber taking place upon the Demands as 
amended by the first. Tn the event of a dilltTcne^ in view between the two 
Chambers as to the amount to be granted under any Demand, we recommend that 
the diireronee should be resolved by an immediate Joint Session of both t'hamhers, 
the decisive vote l)i*ing that of a simple majority. The Demands \vonld of course be 
HO arrangcvl us to sejiarato exjienditurc reqtiired for Federal purposes from that 
re.cjuircd for Central purp:)ses, so that the latter might stand referred to a Standing 
Committee of the Ikitish Indian members of both Chambers. 

44. The Committee did not find time during the tirst session of the Conference 
to consider the siiliject of “Federal Finance” which may be. summarily described as 
ihe question of the ap|)orlionment of financial resources and obligations between the 
Federation and the Units. On taking up this subject the Committee found it 
desirable to remit it for examination by a Sub Committee over which Lord Peel 
presided. 

45. The Report of this Sub- Comm it tee was in elfeet unanimous. Little criticism 
was di.ected to its main features and the Committis? accept the principles contained 
in it us a suitable basis on which to draft this part of the Constitution. 

4t). The Committee were, however, not satisfied with the proposals in Lord 
Peel’s Report for a review of the problem by Expert Committees. Fear was widely 
<:xpresHed that these might, by rocoinmeuding principles at variance wfith those 
upon which the Conference was agrt'cd. tend to undo work already accomplished, 
and further, that the procedure suggested might cause unnecessary and perhaps 
dangerous delay in settling various points which had an impoitant bearing on the 
character of the new Federation. The Conimitltv accordingly consider that the 
siiggest(*d procedure should be revised in the manner described below. 

47. No change need be made as regards the second of the two committee.s 
(concerned with paragraphs 17-20 of Lord Peel’s Rt?porl) except that it should have 
no connection with the other Coraniiltecs. It should be noted that, of the matters 
within the purview of this “States” Committee, it is only in respect of those dealt 
with in paragraph 18 of Lord Peel’s Report that it is essential to reach a settlement 
before the Act setting up the Feileration comes into operation. 

48. In place of the first Committee recommended in Lord Peel’s Report there 
should, as early as possible, be apiiointod in India a “fact-finding” Committee 
consisting of officials familiar with questions of finances including States’ finance. 
Without elaborating the terms of rererenee the functions of this Committee may be 
sketched as follows 
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(a) To invcsti^^ate the divieioii of pension charges (Paragraph 5 of Lord Peel’s 
Report). 

(b) To investigate classification of pre- Federation debt as eontomi>lated at the 
end of ])aragraph G of Lord Peers Report. 

(e) To calculate the efftxjt on the Provinces of various ]>o8bil)Io methods (of 
which there are only a few to be considered) of allocating the proceeds of income- 
tax to the Provinces. 

(d) To give an estimate of the probable financial position of the Federation in 
its early years under the scheme proposed in Lord Peel's K< j)ort indicating, inter 
alia, the probable results of federalising corporation tax, coinnicrcial atarniw, tobacco 
excise or other possible national excises. 

Of these (d) is the most important. 

It was pointed out that (b) had no reference to the investigation of any claim 
such as had been raised by the Congress, that liability for a ])ortion of the ])ubli<’ 
debt of India ought to b(‘ undertaken by the I'^nited kingdom. 

49. The facts and estimates required from the Committee desm'ibed in the ]>n*ced- 
ing paragraph should not take long to produce. Then' will remain to be decided, in 
the light of them, ecriain questions as, for example. 

(1) The exact detailed form of the list of Federal taxes (within the genciMl frame- 
work laid down by Lord Peel’s Report): in particular a fiiird deci-i n will have to 
be taken about Oorporation tax and specific Federal (xcises. 

(ii) The initial amount of the contributions from the Provinees and the 
precise period within which these and the States’ contributions are to lx* wiped 
out. 

(iii) The exact method according to which income-tax is to be returned to the 

Provinces. » 

50. There will also be one or tovo other points left doubtful by l.ord l*c«‘l's com- 
mittee wdiich will fall for decision. It will bo necessary to devise a proetdiin* for dis- 
cuBsiou and settlement of the outstanding matters. 

51. It may be that in other fit-ids points of substance directly atTccling 

Federation wdll also retnuin for settlonient after this session ot the ‘(’onfcrence. 
It might thus prove convenient to use a common nnudiincry for tlu-ir dis|>o8al. 
it is accordingly agreed that this question of proecduic should be postponed to 
a later stage. ^ 


Original and Appellate .Turirdiption 

52. 'Jhe ne<‘esHity for the establishment of a Federal Court was common 
ground among all members of the Committee, and such ddlcrences of opinion as 
manifested Ihcansclves were concerned for the most part with matters of detail 
rather than of principle. It was recognised by all that, a Federal Court was required 
both to interpret the (.’onslitiilion and to safeguard it, to prevent (*neroaehment by 
one federal (irgan upon the S[)lierc of another, and to guarunfec the integrity of 
the compact betw^een the various federating units out of which the Federation ‘itself 
has sprung. 

53. The first question which the (,’oniniittee eon.sidercd was the nature of (he 
Court’s Jurisdiction, and it was generally agreed that this jnrisdietion must be both 
original and i^pellate. 

54. The Court ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to have an exclusive 
original jurisdiction in tlji* case of disputes arising betwetm the Federation and a 
State or a Province, or between two States, two Provinces, or a State ami a Pro- 
vince. The Committee are of opinion that disputes between units of the Federation 
could not appropriately be brought before the High Court of any one of them, 
and that a jurisdiction of this kind ought rather to be entrusted to a tribunal 
which is an organ of the Federation as a whole. It would seem to follow that the 
Court should have seisin of justiciable disputes of every kind between the Federa- 
tion and a Province or between two Provinces and not only disputes of a strictly 
constitutional nature, but that in the case of disputes between the Federal 
Government and a State, bctwween a State and ‘.a Province, or between tw'o States 
the dispute must necessarily be one arisinp; in the federal spheres since otherwise 
the jurisdiction would extend beyond the limits of the treaties of session which the 
States will have made with the Crown before entering the Federation. The Com- 
mittee are disposed to think that decisions by the Court given in the exercise of 
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this original jurisdiction should ordinarily be appealable to a Full Bench of the 
Court. 

55. In the case of disputes arising between a private person and the Federa- 
tion or one of the federal units the Committee sec no reason why those should not 
come in the first instance before the appropriate Provincial or State Court, with an 
ultimate right of appeal to the Federal Court, since it would obviously be oppressive 
to compel a private citizen who had a grievance however small against (say) his Pro- 
vincial Government, to resort exclusively to Delhi, or wherever the seat of the Federal 
Court may be, for the purpose of obtaining justice. In this case also, however, whatever 
right of suit against a State in its own courts is accorded to a citizen of that State, 
must even in a dispute arising in the Federal sphere, be regulated by the laws of that 
State, though the citizen who is given a right of suit by the State law could not be 
deprived of his right of access in the Federal Court by way of appeal whatever 
form that appeal may take. In this connection the Committee drew attention to the 
need of investing both Provinces and States with a juristic personality for the 

S urpose of enabling them to become parties to litigation in their own right. The 
ommittce understand that at the present time no action lies against a Province of 
British India as such, and that no action can be brought against an Indian Prince 
in a British Indian Court save under very special conditions. On the other hand, 
the Committee arc informed that in some of the States provision has already been 
made whereby proceedings can be taken against the State in its corporate capacity 
as distinguishea from the ruler of the State himself. This subject will require to be 
further examined. 

50. The Ftnleral Court ought, also, in the opinion of the Committee to have 
an exclusive apptdlate jurisdiction from every High Court, and from the final 
Court in everv State, in all matters in which question of the interpretation of the 
Constifut’on (using that expression in its broadest sense) is involved. A certain 
difference of opinion on questions of method has, however, to be recorded. The 
suggestion was made that some plan might be devised whereby anyone desiring 
to challenge the constitutional validity of a law passed by the Federal or a 
Provincial Ixgislature could obtain a legal decision on the matter at an early date 
after the passing of the Act, and that this might be done by means of a declaratory 
suit to which some public officer would for obvious reasons be a necessary party. 
The advantages of some such procedure are manifest, and the subject deserves 
further exam nation. Assuming however that legal proceedings of this kind are 
found possible the Committee think it right that they should be confined to the 
Federal Court alone, at any rate where the validity of a Federal Jaw is in issue, 
though there was a difference of opinion upon the question whether in the case ot 
a Provincial or Htatc law the proceedings might not be permitted in the firsf 
instance in the appropriate High Court or State Court. Where however a con- 
stitutional issue emerges in the course of any ordinary litigation the tribunal which 
may have seisin of the case should have jurisdiction to decide it, subject always to 
an ultimate right of appeal from the State Court (if the case gets so far) to the 
Federal Court. 

57. The form which I he appeal should take might be left to be dealt with by 
Rules of Court but whatever form or forms are adopted, the Committee are clearly 
of opinion that there must be an ultimate appeal as of right to the Federal Ourt 
on any constitutional issue. Their attention was drawn to a very convenient pro- 
cedure at present existing in British India whereby, when a question of title is raised 
in a Revenue Court., a case can be stated on that point only for the opinion of the 
Civil Court, proceedings iu the Revenue Court being suspended until the decision of 
the Civil Court is given ; and they think that the possibility of adopting a proce- 
dure of this kind might well be expelled. They understand in particular that a 
procedure on these lines would be the procedure most acceptable to the Sta^. 
The Committee are however impressed with the need for discouraging excessive liti- 
gation, and recommend therefore that the appeal should lie to the Federal Court, 
unless the constitutional point in issue has l^n clearly raised in the Court below, 

Advisory Jurisdiction for federal purposes. 

58. The suggestion that the Federal Court should for federal purposes be in- 
vested with some kind of advisory iurisdiction such as that conferred on the Privy 
Council ^ Section 4 of the judicial Committee Act, 1833. met with general approval 
and the Committee adopt the suggestion subject to certain conditions. In the first 
place .hey are clear that the right to refer matters in the Court for an advisory 

56 
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opinion muet be vested exclusively in the Governor-Generttl, acting no doubt in the 
normal case on his Ministers’ advice; and secondly, they think that no question 
relating to a state ought to be referred ^vithout the consent of that State. 

Appeals to Privy Council. 

59. The Coinniittee are of opinion that an appeal should not lie from the Federal 
Court to the Privy Council, except by leave of tnc Court itself, though the right 
of any person to petition the Crown for special leave to aj^pcal, and the right of 
the Crown to grant such leave would, of course, be preserved. There would there- 
fore be no right of appeal to the Privy Council direct from a High Court in any 
case where an appeal fay in the Federal C-ourt. The Committee desire to emphasise 
here, in order to prevent any misunderstanding that any right of appeal from the 
State Courts to the Federal Court and thence to the Privy Council in constitutional 
matters will be founded upon the consent of the J*riiice8 themselves, as expressed in 
the treaties of cession into which they will enter with the Chown rh a condition 
precedent to their entry into the Federation. There can be no (luostion of any as- 
sumption by Parliament or by the (Votvn of a riglit to subject the Stiiks to an 
appellate jurisdiction otherwise than with their full consent and ni)])roval. 

C:i. It will be necessary to provide that Federal, 8tate and Provincial authorities 
shall accept judgments of the Court as binding upon themselves when they are 
parties to a dispute before it, and will also enforce the judgments of the Court 
within their respective territories. It will also be necessary to provide that every 
Provincial and State C-oiirt shall recognise as binding upon ii all jiulgnionts of thf* 
Federal Court. 

61. The Committee think that the Court should be created atnl its composition 
and jurisdiction defined, by the Constilntioii Act itself. They are of ojnuion that it 
should consist of a Chief Justice and a fixed maximum number of puisne .lodges 
who would be appointed by the Crown, would hold office during g(u>d behaviour, 
would retire at the age of 65, and would be removable before that ag<‘ only on an 
address passed by both Houses of the Legislature, and moviil with tin* fiat of tie 
Federal Advocate-General. The question of the salaries and ])enHions of the Judges 
is a delicate one. The Committee are clear that the salarits at whatever figure they 
may be fixed, should be non-votable and incapable of reduction during a Judge's 
term of office, and it would be a convenience if the salaries eoiibl be fixed by the 
Constitution Act, or in accordance with some mtiMiincry i)r()vided bv that Art. Th(‘ 
Committee have no desire to suggest any extravagant Vigiin‘, but ‘they are bound 
to face facts, and they realise that in the absenee of adequate salaries it is in the 
highest degree unlikely that the Federation will ever secure the services of the 
Judges of the standing and quality required. They suggest that the matter might 
be referred to a small committee for investigation and report at a nasonably early 
date. With regard to the qualifications of the Federal C’ourt .Tiidge^, the ('ommilleit 
suggest that any barrister or advocate of 15 years slanding and any person who has 
been a Judge of a High Court or Htate Court for not less than ihree years should 
be eligible for appointment. 

Seat of the Court. 

62. The seat of the Court should be at Delhi, the power should be given to tht; 
Chief Justice, with the consent of the Governor-General, to appoint other places for 
the sittings of the Court as occasion may r^uire. The Court must also have 
power to make Rules of the Court regulating its procedure. These Rules should after 
approval by the Governor-General have statutory force. The power to regulate the 
procedure of the Court should include a power to make rules enabling the Court 
10 sit in more than one division, if necessary. The appointment of the staff of the 
Court should be vested in the Chief Justice, acting on the advice of the Public. 
Service Commission, but the number and salaries of the staff must of course be sub- 
ject to the prior approval of the Governor-General. 

Supreme Court for British India. 

03. A strong opinion was expressed in the Committee that the time had come 
for the creation^ of a Supreme Court for British India in which an appeal could lie 
from all Provincial High (Jiourts in substitution for n direct appeal to the Privy 
Council. Appeals from the Court will lie with the Privy Council only with the 
leave of the Court or by special leave. The creation of such a Court is in the 
natural course of evolution and the Committee adopt the suggestion tn prinoiple. 
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A difference of opinion, however, manifested itself on the method whereby sneh a 
Court ahould be l)rouf;ht into existence. There was a strong body of opinion 
amongst the British Indian Delegates to the effect that the Federal Court should be 
invested with this further jurisdiction, the proposal being that the Court should sit 
in two divisions, one dealing with Fedciral matters and the other with appeals 
on all other matters from the Provincial High (.^ourt. Other members of the Com- 
mittee, and generally speaking the Ktaies’ representatives dissented from this view, 
and weie of the opinion that there should be a separate Supreme Court for British 
India on the ground that the Federal Court would be an All-India Court, while 
the Supreme L'mirt’s jurislii.iion would be confined to British India; the mass of 
work with which it would luivt* t(» cope would obscure its true functions as a 
Federal Court, and to that extent detract from its position and dignity as a Federal 
organ. It is no doubt the ease that miny iiiore appeals would be taken to a 
Suj>rcme (’ourf situate in India than are h. present, taken to the Ihivy Council, and 
the ("ommittce appreciate the force of this obj<‘cti(»n. But there would be no diffi- 
culty in reducing the appeals to a reasonable number by imposing more stringent 
restrictions upon the* right of appeal. Thr* Committee would deprecate the imposition 
on the finances of India of the cost of two separate Courts if this can possibly be 
avoided, and cannot disregard the possibility of eonflicts between them. There is 
lastly at no time in any country a superfluity of the highest judicial talent, and 
the truer policy apj)ears*to tlumrto be to eoueentrate rather than to dissipate judi- 
cial strength. 

61. A (piestion of very real difTiculty remains to be considered, viz., whether 
the ('onstitvuion .\ct itsedf should establish a Supreme Court now or whether power 
should be givcfi to the Federal L'gislaturc to establish it either as a separate ins- 
titution <*r by confcrririg gofural appellate jurisdiction on the Federal Court as and 
when it may think proper so to do. The (^ommittcc are impressed with the need 
for proceeding cautiously in this matter but it was urged on them that the oppor- 
tunity shoiila not be lost of settling once and for all the general outline of a 
Supreme (biirt Scheme. Th(‘ cstablishmetit of a Supreme Court and the definition 
of appellate jiirisdi<*tion are. they think, essentially matters for the Constitution Act. 
and it appears for them tluil in the (‘ircnmstances it may be advisable to take a 
middle course. Tlu^y rccommemi therefore that the Constitution Act should pres- 
<Tibe the jurisdiction and functions of the Supreme Court and the Federal Legis- 
lature should be given the power to adoj>t these ]>rovi8ion8 of the Consfilution Act 
in the future, if it should think lit to do so. The Committee recommend this 
method on several grounds. In the first place, the establishment of the Court 
would in any event reouire a large increase in the jndieiarv and in their view it 
should be left to tin; hederiil Ix'gislature of the future to decide whether the addi- 
tional expense should bo incurnd or not. Secondly, the whole subject is one 
which requires much expert examination and it may oe desirable that experience 
should first be gained in flu^ Working of ihe F^tleral Court in its more restricted 
jurisdiction. Thirdly, the functions of the Federal Court will be of such great 
importance especially iu the early <lays of the Federation, that in the opinion of the 
Committ(*e it would be unwise to ran the risk of either overburdening it prema- 
Inrely with work, or of we.akcniug its position by setting up in another sphere a 
Court which might be regarded as a rival. 

65. A propo.sal to invest Ihe Supreme Court above described with jurisdiction 
to act as a Court of criminal appeal for the whulc of British India also found a 
certain measure of support. It is clear that oven if a right of appeal to this Court 
in the graver criminal ca.scs wa re given, the work the Court and therefore the 

uurnbiT of .Tiulges would be enormously increased. The Coramitti'o had not the 
time at their disposal to enter into a close examination of the question whether in 
principle a (^ourt of Criminal Appeal for the whole of British India is desirable, 
and they do not foci themselves able to express an opinion upon the matter, 
though they recognise its great importance. For the same reason they have 
found thoroselves unable to recoraraeiui the immediate establishment by the Cons- 
titution itself of a Supreme Court for appeals in civil matters from the High 
Courts of British India, they are unable to recommend the immediate establishment 
of a Court of Criminal Appeal. This matter is one which in their opinion must 
be left to the future Federal Legislature to consider and if that Legislature should 
be of opinion that such a Court is required there will be no difficulty, if it should be 
thought desirable, in investing the Federal Court, or the separate Supreme Court, 
as the case may be, with the necessary additional jurisdiction. But the Committee 
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cannot refrain from a word of warninpj. It appears to thorn probable that a Court 
invested with the various jurisdiction which were suggested in the coarse of the 
Committee’s discussions would have to consist of probably as many as twenty or 
thirty Judges, and in all likelihood of many more. To create an entirely new 
Bench of this size would strain the judicial resources of any country and it can 
scarcely be expected that the result would be satisfactory. The Committee are 
therefore strongly of opinion that one step only should be taken at a time and 
experience should be gradually accumulated. They were anxious :that the Court 
should have as great a prestige and dignity as it is possible to give it ; but they 
were apprehensive of the grave risks which in their opinion would bo run if it were 
set a task at the outset of its arrear which through no fault of its own might prove 
to be beyond its capacity. 

Provincial High Courts. 

66. The subject of the Provincial High Cou’-ts in Hritiph India was also tonched 
upon in the course of the Committee’s discissions, and they think it right to 
record their views on one or two points of importance cot\ccrncd with this subject. 
In the first place the Committee are of opinion that High Court Judgis should 
continue to Be appointed by the ('rowii. Secondly, they think that the existing 
law which requires certain proportions of each High Court Bt ruh to be barristers 
or members of the Indian Civil Service should cease to have efi’ect, though they 
would maintain the existing qualifications for njipointment to the Bench; and they 
recommend that the office of Chief Justice should be thrown upon to any Puisne 
Judge or any person qualified to be appointed a Puisne Judge. The practice of 
appointing temporary Additional Judges ought, in the opinion of the Committee, to 
be discontinued. 


The Prime Minister's Statements 

LOyDON^lst. DECEMBER 1031 

The following is the full text of the Prime Minister’s statement at the Round 
Table Conference on the Ist. December 1931 : — 

‘We have now had two sessions of the Round Table Conference and the time has 
come to survey the important work which has been done, first of all, in the setting 
out of the problems which in the task of Indian constitution -building we have to 
surmount and, then, in trying to find how to surmount them. The reports presented 
to us now bring our co-operation to the end of another stage and we must pause 
and study what has been done and the obstacles which we have encountered and 
the best ways and means of bringing our work to a successful end as rapidly as 
possible. I regard our discussions and our personal contacts here as of the highest 
value and make bold to say that they have raised the problem of Indian constitu- 
tional reform far above the mere technicalities* of constitution-making, for we have 
won that confidence in, and respect for, each other which has made the (ask one of 
helpful political cooperation. That I am confident will continue to the end. By 
cooperation alone can we succeed. ..... 

‘At the beginning of the year I made a declaration of the policy of the then 
Government and I am authorized by the present one to give you and India a 
specific assurance that it remains their policy. 1 shall repeat the salient sentences 
of that declaration : “The view of his Majesty’s Government is that responsibility 
for the Government of India should be placed upou the legislatures, central and 
provincial, with such provisions as may be necessary to guarantee, during a period 
of transition, the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special circum- 
stances and also with such guarantees as arc required by the minorities to protect 
their political liberties and rights. In such statutory safeguards as may be made 
for meeting the needs of the transitional period, it will be a primary concern of 
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his Majesty’s Government to ace that the reserved powers are so framed and 
exercised as not to prejudice the advance of India through the new constitution to 
full responsibility for nor own government.” 

‘With regard to central Government, 1 made it plain that, subject to defined 
conditions, his Majesty’s late Government were prepared to recognise the principle 
of the responsibility of the executive to the legislature if both were constituted on 
an ail-India federal basis. The principle of responsibility was to be subject to the 
(qualification that in the existing circumstances the defence and the external affairs 
iniist be reserved to the Governor- General and that in regard to finance such 
conditions must apply as would ensure the fulfilment of the obligations incurred 
under the authority of the Secretary, of State and the maintenance unimpaired of 
the financial stability and credit of India. 

‘Finally, it was our view that the Governor-General must be granted the necessary 
powop to enable him to fulfil his responsibility for securing the observance of the 
constiiutionjil rights of the minorities and for ultimately maintaining the tranquil- 
lity of the State. 

‘‘These were in broad outline the features of the new constitution for India as 
contemplated by his Majesty’s Government at the end of the last Conference. 

‘As 1 say, my colleagiirs in his Majesty’s present (Jovernrneiit fully accept that 
statement of January last as reprcBcnting their own policy. In particular they 
desire to reaftirni their belief in an All-India federation as offering the only hopeful 
solution of India’s eonstiUitional problem. They intend to pursue this plan un- 
swervingly and to do their utmost to surmount the difficulties which r»ow stand in 
the way of its realization. In order to give this declaration the fullest authority, 
the statement which 1 am now making to you will be circulated to-day as a White 
Paper to both the Houses of Parliament and the Guvcinmcut will ask Parliament 
to approve it this week. 

Th« discussions which have been proceeding during the past two months have to 
solve and have advanced us towards the solution of some of them. But they have, 
also, made it jplain that others still renjuire further examination and co-operntivc con- 
sideration. There is still d fferenee of opinion, for instance, as to the composition 
and powers of the fedtTal legislature ; and I regret that owing to the absence of the 
settlement of the key cpiestion of how to saft guard the minorities under a responsi- 
ble central government, tiic Conference has been unable to discuss effectively the 
jiature of the federal executive and its relationship with the legislature. Again it 
has not yd been possible for the States to settle amongst themselves their place in 
the federation and their mutual relationship within it. Our common purpose will 
i.ot he adynncfd by ignoring these facts, nor by assuming that the difficulties they 
present will somehow solve themselvfg. W'^e further thought that discussion and 
reconciliation of the diffTerent interests and points of view’ arc still required, before 
we cjni translate the broad general aims into the detailed machinery of a workable 
oonstitiition. I am not saying this to indicate the impossibility, nor to foreshadow 
any pause in our w’ork. I only wish to remind you that we have put our bands to 
a which demands alike from his Majesty’s Government and from the leaders of 
Indian opinion care, courage and time, lest when the work is done it may bring con- 
fusion and disappointment and instead of opening the way to political progress may 
effectively bar it. We must build like gooa craftsmen, well and truly. Our duty 
to India demands that from all of us. 

‘What then is the general position in which we find ourFcIvcs as regards a prac- 
tical programme for the advancement of our common aims ? I want no more 
general declarations, which carry us no further in our work. The declarations al- 
ready made and repeated to-day are enough to give confidence in the purpose of the 
Government and to provide work for the committees, which I shall refer. I want 
to keep to business. 

The great idea of All-India federation still holds the field. The principle of a 
responsible federal government, subject to certain reservations and 
safeguards through a transition period, remains unchanged. And 
we are all agreed that the Governor’s provinces of the future are to be responsibly 
governed units, enjoying the greatest possible measure of freedom from outside 
interference and dictation in carrying out their own policies in their own 
sphere. 

‘I should explain at once in connection with that last point, that wc contemplate 
as one feature of the new order that the North-West Frontier Province should be 
constituted a Governor’s province of the same status as other Governor’s provinces, 
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but with due regard to the iiecesnary requirements of the frontier and that, as in 
all other Governor’s provinces, the powers entrusted to the Governor to safeguar 
the safety and tranquillity of the province shall be real u 

His Majesty’s Government also accept, in principle, the proposition which was 
endorsid at ihe last Conference that Bind should be constituted a 
if satisfactory means of financing it can be found. Wc, therefore, »»lend to ask the 
Government of India to arrange for a conference with represent at lycs 
the purpose of trying to overcome the diflicultics disclosed by the report of e 
expert financinl investigation w’hich has just been completed. 

‘But I have digressed from the quesiion of a progarmme in the light of tht 
aecepled fnctors-Iederation as the aim and self-governing provinces and the Indian 
Btates as its basis. As I have said our diseussions have made it clear to ”s 

that federation cannot be achieved in a month or two. There is a mass of c fl t 
constructive work still to be done and there are important agreements to be t-ongm 
by which the structure most be shaped and cemented. It is equally plain that the 
framing of a scheme of responsible Government for the provinces would he a 
simplfr (ask wliich could be more «t>occ i ly nocomplishrd. Ihe adjnstmMils a 
modifications of the powers now exercised by the central Go\einment 
obviously have to be made in order to give real self-government to t^hc Pro'intcs 
should laise no insiipdable difficulties. It has. theicforc, been pressed upon ht 
Government that the surest and speediest route to fcdcralion would be 
measurcH in tra n forthwith and not to delay the assiimptiun of . \ospoHS b itv 

by tlic provinces a day longvr than is necessary. But it is clear that « I ‘O 
advance does not commend itsdf to you. ’V ou have indicjitcd vonr demre 
charge should be made in the constitution which is^ iipt cflectcd by oi t nil em- 
bracing statiilc covering the whole tick!, and his Majesty s Government have no 
intention of urging a fV‘sponsiblli(y which for whatever reasons is ^ f red he 

moment premature or ill-advised. It may be that opinion and ® 

change, aiuHt is not necessary beiv and now tojakc a.^ 


intend and have always intended to press on with all ]) 08 Sil)le cuBp- 
f«;dcr»l plan. It would cUatly Ic indefensible however (o allow '*' 0 'Jff i;,''' 
to stand in (he way of (he earliest possible constituhonal advance n the horlh-Wtst 
Frontier Province, W<^ intend, therefore, to take the necessary steps, « 
be, to apply to the North-West Frontier unti the - 
provisions of the present Act rc;jating 

provmcis^u^^ all, however, realise that, there stands in the way of propess whether 
for the provincis or the centre that formidiffile obstacle. the_ communal 
have never concealed from you my conviction that this is, nbove all others, 
problem for you to settle by agreement amongst yourselves. 


may be, to apply 
are established the 


as soon ns 
new eonstilulions 
to the Governor's 



these failures as final and conclusive. , , , ^ wUh n«r 

‘But time pasBcs. We shall soon find that oiir ciidcavours to Koc'cd with om 
plans are held up (indeed, they have been held “P. 

present ns with a settlement acceptable to all partus ns the foundations upon whitl 

to j jiqjggty’B Government would be compelled to npp'y “ P'P' 

vi ional scheme for they are determined that even this disability , shall not be 
permitted to be’ a bar to progress. This would mean that his Majesty s Government 
ZoSd have to settle for you not only your problems ’i^ 

decide as wisely and j'ustfy as possible what checks and balances the constitution i.^ 

to contain to protect the minonties from, an ^nrc_smcfe^^^ use of the 


th s part of your constitution wnien you aie- uj 
though it will be our care to provide to most ample safeguards for ‘he mmorrtie 
so tint none of them need feel, M « 

satisfactory way of dealing with this problem. Let ™®, 'l’®'’ ei/ ,o 
cannot come to an agreement on this a“ongJO"”®'''®« 

the difficulties of any Government here which stoes our 3^1®^® ^ an Indian 

titution and it will detract from the place which that constitution wul occupy 
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amongst those of other nations. I, therefore, beg of you once more to take further 
opportunities to meet together and present us with an agreement. 

‘We intend to go ahead. We have now brought our business down to specific 
problems whieh require close and intimate consideration, first of all, by 
bodies which are really committees and not unw'ieldy conferences and we 
must now set up a machinery to do this kind of w;ork. As that is being 
done and conclusions presented, we must be able to continue consultations with 
you. 

‘I propose, theiefore, with your consent, to nominate in due course a small 
representative committee, a working committee of this conference, which will 
remain in being in India, with whicn through the Viceroy we can keep in effective 
touch. 

‘I cannot here and now specify precisely how this committee can best be employ- 
ed. This is a matter which must be worked out and must to some extent depend on 
the reports of the committees we propose to set up. But in the end we shall have 
to meet again for a final review of the whole sche ne. 

‘The plan in a word is this. I would like you to carry it in your mind that 

these two sessions have provided now a mass of details. You have sketched out 
in a general way the kind of the constitution. Then you have said, “This wing of 
it, that wing of it, that aspect of it has not yet been drawn in detail by any 
architect’* and we now have to consider the stresses and the stains that will be put 
upon the fabric. The best way is to protect it, to safeguard it and to carry it. 

With that miitorial in front or us, we appoint this committee, that committee 

and the other committee to study the matter and to produce proposals for 
us for dealing with them. That is what you would call the detailed 
work. That must be pursued and you know perfectly well, my friends, 
that a conference as large as this or a committee ns large as some of those 
committees that have been meeting under the chairmanship of the l^ord 
(’hanccllor, cannot do that work. There are too many long speeches. 

( I..anghtcr,) There arc too many written speeches. There is not enough intimate, 
practical and pointed exchange of view sharp across a table without ten minutes’ 
speeches — two seconds’ observation met by another two seconds’ observation. Only 
in that way are you going to w’ork it out. But whilst this is being done we have 
to keep in contact with vvliat I would call a large representative political body— a 
body of this nature, a body which this typifies. That is the plan, the conccpticn 
of his Majesty’s Government, of quick, effective, scientific and certain work in the 
building up of the great constitution of India to which reference has been made. 

It is our intention to set up at once the committees, whose apjxnutraents the 
conference has recommended (a) to investigate and advise on the revision of franchise 
and constituencies, (b) to put to the test of detailed budgetary facts and figures the 
n'rornmendations of the Federal Finance Sub-Committee and (c) to explore more 
fully the specific financial firoblems arising in connection with certain individual 
stales. We intend that these committees shall be at work in India under the 
^•bairmanship of distinguished public men from this country as early in the new year 
as possible. The views expressed by you here on the other outstanding federal problems 
will be taken into consideration at once and the necessary steps taken to get better 
understanding and agreement upon them. 

•Bis Majesty’s Government have also taken note of the suggestion made in the 
committee’s third report with the object of facilitating an early decision on the 
distribution among the states of whatever quota may be agreed upon for their repre- 
sentation in the legislature. It follows from what 1 have already said that tnej 
share the general desire for an early agreement on this among the states, and his 
Majesty’s Government intend to afford the princes all possible assistance by way of 
advice in this matter. If it appears to the Government that there is likely to ^ 
undue delay in their reaching an agreement amongst themselves, the Government will 
take such steps as seem helpful to obtain a working settlement. 

‘I have already alluded to another matter to which you have given ample evidence 
that you attach great importance and to which you will expect me to refer. A 
decision of the communal problem which provides only for represention of 
ibe committees in the legislatures is not enough to secure what I 
may call “natural rights”. When such provisions have been made the 
minorities will still remain minorities. The constitution must therefore, contain 
provisions which will give all the creeds and classes a due sense of security that the 
principle of majority government is not to be employed to their moral or material 
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disadvantage in the body politic. Ihe Government cannot undertake here and now 
to specify in detail what tnose provisions should be. Their form will need the most 
anxious and careful consideration, with a view to ensuring, on the one hand, that 
they are reasonably adequate for their purpose and, on the other, that they do not 
encroach to an extent which amounts to stultitication upon the principles of 
representative responsible government. In this matter the committees of consultation 
should play an important part for here also just as in regard to the method and 
proportion of electoral representation, it is vital to the success of the new constitution 
that it should be framed on a basis of mutual agreement. 

‘Now once again we must bid each other good-bye. For a time we shall meet 
individually and we shall meet, I hope, on the committees carrying on this work to 
which we have set our hands. Not “we” in the sense of his Majesty’s Government 
but “we’ in the sense of you and us together.’ Great strides have been made- 
greater, I a i. sure, you will find than the most optimistic thought. I was glad to 
near in the course of these debates speaker afier speaker taking that view. It is the 
true view. These conferences have not been failures in any sense of the term. These 
conferences had to meet, these conferences had to come up against obstaeh's, these 
conferences had to be the means by which diversity of opinion had to be expressed. 
These conferences enabled ua not only to mobilise the goodwill of India and 
England but also enabled us to mobilise the great problems, the historical problems 
of India. These problems have enabled us all, you and wc together to come down 
and face the hard reality and to gather from mutual conference the spirit and the 
determination to overcome difficulties. 

‘We have met with obstacles but one of those optimists to whom humanity owe.s 
most of its progress said that ‘ obstacles were made to be overcome.” In that 
buoyancy of spirit and the goodwill which comes from it let us go on with our 
task. My fairly wide experience of conferences like this is that the road to agree- 
ments is very broken and littered with obstructions to begin with and the first 
stages often fill one with despair, but quite suddenly and generally uncxpccU^dly the 
way smoothens itself out and the end is happily reached. I not only pray that 
such may be our experience but I assure you that the Government will strive 
unceasingly to secure such a successful termination to our mutual labours. 

After the Premier’s speech Mahatma Gandhi, proposing a vote of thanks to the 
Chair, said that he did so with the greatest pleasure. I 4 would not be expected of 
any of them, and least of all of him, to comment on the weighty pronouncement of 
the Chairman. He had a double duly : one to conduct the Conference and the 
other to convey the decisions of his Majesty’s Government. It was more pleasant to 
Mahatma Gandhi to refer to the first duty. He congratulated the Chairman on the 
lessons he had given them in time sense. He would try to pass that lesson on to 
his countrymen. The Prime Minister had shown amazing industry and worked to 
exhaustion old men like Pandit Malaviya, Mr. Sastri and himself. “Therefore, I 
have the greatest pleasure in moving a vote of thanks. But there is an additional 
reason and it is, perhaps, the greater reason why I should shoulder this responsibi- 
lity and the esteem and privilege that have been given to me. It is somewhat 

likely— I would say only somewhat likely, because I would like to study your 

declaration once, twice, thrice and as often as it be necessar}', scanning every word 
thereof and reading its hidden meaning, if there is a hidden meaning in it, crossing 
all t’s and dotting all i's and if I then come to the conclusion, as just now seems 
likely, that as far as 1 am concerned we have come to the parting of the ways and 
that our ways take diflTerent directions— it docs not matter to us. Even so you are 
entitled to my hearty and sincerest vote of thanks. 

‘It is not given to us always to expect meticulous regard for each other’s 
opinions and alw'ays be accomodating so that there is no principle left. On the 

contrary the dignity of human nature requires that w^e must face the storms of 

life, t^metimes even blood brothers have to go each his own wav, but if at the end 
of their difiercnces, they can say that they bore no malice ana that even so they 
acted as becomes a gentleman, a soldier, if it be possible at the end of the chapter 
for me to say that of myself and my countrymen, and if it is possible for roe to 
say that of you, Mr. Prime Minister, and of your countrymen, 1 will say that we 
parted also well. I do not know in what directions my path will lie but it does not 
matter to me. Even then, although 1 may have to go in an exactly opposite 
direction, you are still entitled to a vote of thanks, a vote of thanlb from the 
bottom of my heart.’ (Loud applause). 
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ORDINANCE NO. 1 OF 1931 


I Jis/ Januaru^ 193i 1 

An Ordinance to fupplement the ordinary criminal law in 

Burma 

Whereafl an ompr^ency has arinen which makea it tic^pasary to aupplement the 
ordinary erimioul law Burma : 

Now therpforo, in ex»‘rcifl(5 of tho power conferred by section 72 of the Gorern- 
ment of India Act, the Uovcrnor-Genoral is pleased to* make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinaiwe may be called the Burma Criminal Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of Burma. 

2. Ill this Ordinance, unless there is anything repugLnnt in the subject or con- 
text, “the tJode ’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 189S. 

3. (1) The Local (tovcrnnient may, !»y order in writing, direct that any person 
accused of any oflence s|)eciti*Ki in the First J^chedule shall be tritnl by Commission- 
ers appointed under the Ordinance. 

O) No order under aub-seetion (1) shall be made iu respect of, or be deemed to 
include, any person who has be^Mi committed under the Code for trial before a High 
Court, but save as aforeaaiil nn order under that sub-seetion may l>e made in res- 
pect of, or may include, any person accused of any offence Hpt-cifled in the First 
Schedule whether such offeiice was committed before or after the commencement of 
this Ordinance. 

4 . (1) Commissioners for the trial of persona under this Ordinance shall be 
appointed by the Local Government. 

(2) Such Commissioners may be appointed for the whole of Burma or f<>r any 
part theriv>f, or for the trial of any particular accused person or persons. 

('ll All trials under this Ordinance shall Im» behl by three Comraissioners, of 
whom at least two shall bi‘ persons who at the time of appointment under this sec- 
tion arc serving as, and have for at le^ast three years served as or exercised the 
powers of, Sessions .fudges or .Additional S'ssioiis Judges, nr are persons qualified 
under sub section (3) of section 101 of the Government of India Act, for appomlm'^nt 
to as Jiidgt^ of a Iligh Court. 

5. (1) Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance may take cognisance of 
offences without the accuseu IHiig committed to them for trial, and in trying accus- 
ed persons, shall record evidence in the manner prescribed in section 350 of the 
Code and shall, in other respects also, subject to this Ordinance and to any rult'S 
made thereunder, follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of war- 
rant cases by Magistrates. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the Commissioners, the opi- 
nion of the majority shall prevail. 

6 . (1) The Commissioners may pass upon any person eonvieted by tbem any 
sentence authorised by law for the punishment of tne offence of which such person 
is convicted. 

(2) If in any trial under this Ordinance it is found that the accused person has 
eommitted any offence specihed in the First Schedule, the Commissioners miy^ con- 
vict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised by law for the 
punishment thereof. 

7 . The provisions of the Code, so far only as they are not ineonsiRtent with the 
provisions of, or the special procedure prescribed by or under, this Ordinance shall 
apply to the proceedings of Commissioners appointed under this Ordinance, i^^nd 
such Oommisaioners shall have all the powers conferred by the Code on a Court of 
^eBsions exerciaiug original jurisdiction. 

8 . (1) Commimionera t^ing an offence under this Ordinance may, with a view 
to obtaining the evidence of any person supposed to have been directly concerned 
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in, or pri?y to, the offence, tender a pardon to such person on condition of his mak- 
ing a full and true disclosure of the whole circumstances within his knowledge rela- 
tive to the offence and to every other person concerned whether as principal or 
abettor in the commission thereof. 

(2) Where, in the case of any offence for the trial of which by Commissioners 
an order has been made under sub-section (1) of section 3, a pardon has, before 
the passing of such order, been tendered to and accepted by any person under 
section 337 of the Code, tne provisions of sub-sections (2) and (3) of that section of 
the Code shall apply as if the accused person had been committed for trial to the 
Commissioners. 

(3) For the purposes of sections 339 and 3.39A of the Code pardons tendered 
under sub-section (1) and sub-section (2) shall be deenunl respcetively to have been 
tendered under sections 338 and 337 of the Code. 

9 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, when 
the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such statement 
may be admitted in evidence in any trial before Commissioners appointed under 
this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Commissioners are of opinion that such efeath, 
disappearance, or incapacity has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

10. The Local Oovorninent may. by notification in the Burma Gazette, make 
rules consistent with this Ordinance to‘ provide for all or any of the following 
matters, namely : — 

(i) the times and places at which Commissioners appointed under this Ordinauce 
may sit ; 

(ii) the procedure of such Commissioners, including the ap|)ointmeiit and powers 
of their President, and the procedure to be adopted in the event of any Com- 
misBioner being prevented from attending throughout the trial of ar.y accused 
person ; 

(iii) the conduct of and the procedure at trials, the manner in which prosecutions 
before such Commissioners shall be conducted and the appointment and powtTs of 
persons conducting such prosecutions ; 

(iv) the execution of sentences passed by such Commissioners ; 

(v) the temporary custody or release on bail of persons refcired to or included 
ill any order made under sub-scotiou (1) of section 3, ai^l the traiiHinlssion of records 
to the CoramiBsiouers ; and 

(vi) any matter which appears to the Local Government to be necessary for 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordinance relating or ancillary to trials 
before Cominissiouers. 

11. (1) Any person convicted on a trial held by C’oiiimisHioncrs under this 
Oidinance may appeal to the High Court of .ludicatun* at Rangoon, and such appeal 
shall be disposed of by the High t.-ourt in the manner i)rovidcd in ('hapter XXX J 
of the Code. 

J 2 ) When the Commissioners pass a senlcucc of death, the record of the pro- 
liogs before them shall )k) submitted to the High Court and the Hcuiencc shall 
not be executed unless it is confirmed by the High Court which shall exercise, in 
respect of such proceedings, all the lowers confcrrinJ on the High Court by Chapter 
XXVll of the Code. 

12. (1) Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there arc reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person— 

(i) has acted, is acting or is about to act in contravention of the provisions of 
the Indian Arms Act, 1878, or of the Explosive Substances Act, 1908 : or 

(ii) has committed, is committing or is about to commit any oflcnce specified iii 
the Second Schedule ; or 

(iii) has acted, is acting or is about to act with a view to interfere by violence 
or by threat of violence with the administration of justice ; 

the Local Government, if it is satisfied that such person is a member, or is being 
controlled or instigated by a meml>er, of any association of which tiie objects or 
methods include the doing of any of such acts or the commission of any such 
offences, may, by order in writing, give all or any of the following directions, 
namely, that such person — 

* (a) shall notify his residence and any change of residence to such authority as 
may be specified in the order ; 

(b) shall report himself to the police in such mnuner and at such periods as 
may be so specified ; 
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(c) Bhall conduct himself in such manner or abstain from such acts as may be 
BO specified ; 

(d) shall reside or remain in any area so specified ; 

(e) shall not enter, reside in, or remain in any area so specified ; 

(f) shall be committed to custody in jail ; 

and may at any time add to, amend, vary or rescind any oi’der made under this 

section. 

(2) The Lifliil Government in its order under sub-section (11 may direct— 

(a) the arrest without warrant of the person in respect of whom the order is 

made at any place where he may be found by any police offic,er or by any officer 

of Government to whom the order may be directed or endorsed by or under the 

general or special authority of the X^ocal Government ; 

(b) the s arch of any place specified in the order which in the opinion of the 
Local Government has been, is beintj, or is about to be used by such person, for 
the purpose of doing any act, or commiting any offence, of the nature described in 
sub-section (1). 

13 . An order made under sub-scction (I) section 12 shall be served on the 
person in respect of whom it in made in the manner provided in the Code for 
service of a summons, and upon such service such person shall be deemed to have had 
due notice thereof. 

14 . (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or 
special order of the Local Govern nicnt may arrest without warrant any person 
against whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he is a person in respect of whom 
an order might lawfully lie made under sub-scction (1) of section 12. 

(2) Any ()ffii'er exercising the pnver conferred by sub-section (1) may. at the 
time of making the arrest, search any place and U‘U.o any property which is, or is 
r('.asonably sii.^pected of being usixl by such person for the purpose of doing any act. 
or'romniilting any oflTcpce, of the nature described in sub-section fl) of section 12. 

(3) Any officer making an arrest under sub-section (1) shall forthwith report the 
fact to the Local Government, and may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrcHted to custody pending rec«‘ipt of the orders of the Local Government ; and the 
f^oca! (ioverninont may by general or special order specify the custody to which 
such person shall be committed : 

Provided that no p;!rson shall be detained in custody under this section for a 
period exceeding days save under a special order of the Lval Government, 

and no person shall in any case be detained in custody under this section for a 
period execefling one month. 

It-. (1) The Local Government and every oflieer of Government to whom any 
copy of any order under section 12 has been directed or endorsed by or under the 
the general or special authority of the lyxNil Government may use any and every 
moans netressary to enforce compliance with such order. 

(2) Any officer exorcising any of the powers conferred by section 11 may use 
any and every means necessary to the full exercise of such powers. 

1 6. Whoever, being a person in respect of whom an order has been made under 
sub-section (t) of section 12. knowingly disobeys any direction in such order, shall 
bo punishable with imprisonment for a term vvhich may extend to three years, and 
shall alho be liable to fine. 

17 . (1) Every person in respect of whom an order has been made under sub- 
section (1) of section 12 shall, it so directed by any officer authorised in this behalf 
by general or special order of the liOcal Govenimrnt. - 

(a) permit himself to be photographed ; 

fb) allovy his finger impressions to be taken ; 

(c) furnish such officer with spoeimens of his handwriting and signature; 

(d) attend at sueh times and places as such officer may direct for all or any of 
the foregoing pur})oecs. 

, (2) If any person fails to comply with or attempts to avoid any direction given 

in accordance with the provisions of sub-section (1), he shall bo punishable with 
imprisonment for a term which may extend to one thousand rupees, or both. 

18 . The power to issue search warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall ^ deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising the search of any 
place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has reason to believe .that 
any offence specified in the First Schedule has been, is being or is about to be 
committed and the seizure of anything found therein or thereon which the officer 
executing the warrant has reason to believe has been, is being, or is intended 
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to be, used for the commiBsion of any such offence ; and the provisions of the 
Code, BO far as they can be made applicable, Bbnli apniy to searcheB made under the 
authority of any warrant issued undfer this section, and to the disposal of any property 
seized in any such search ; and an order for search issued by ine Ijocal Government 
under sub-section (2) of sei tion 12 shall be deemed to be a search warrant issued 
by the District Magistrate having jurisdiction in the place specified therein, and may 
be executed by the person to whom the order is addressed in the manner provided 
in this section. 

19. (1) Within one month from the date of an order by the Local Government 
under sub-section (1) of section 12, the lA>cal Oovernmeiit shall place before two 
persons, who shall bo cither Session Judges or Additional St'ssion Judges having, 
in cither c&soj exeroistd for at least five years the powers of a Sissions Judge, or 
Additional Sessions Judge, the material facts and circumstances in its posses- 
sion on which the order has been based or which arc* relevant to the inquiry, 
together with any such facts and circumstaneos relating to the ease which may have 
BUDscquently come into its possession, and a statement of the allegations against 
the pCTSon m lyspcct of whom the order has been made and bis answers to them if 
furnished by him. The said Judges shall consider the said material facts and eircums* 
tanccs and the allegations and answers and shall rc]>ort to the Local (lovernment 
whether or not in their opinion there is lawful and sullioient cnuso for the order. 

(2) On receipt of the said report, the Local Govern men I shall consider the same 
and shall pass such order thereon as appears to the Local Government to be just 
or proper. 

(3) Nothing in this sc' tion shall entitle any ix^rson against whom an order has 
been made under sub-stctiun (1) of section 12 to attend in p-rson (u- to appear by 
pleader in any matter connected with the reference to the said Judges, and the pru- 
csedings and report of the said Judges shall be confidential. 

20. (1) When an order under sub-section (1) of section 12 has been made 
against a person, the Local Government may at any time, without conditions or 
upon any conditions which such jierson accepts, direct the suspension or cancella- 
tion of such order. 

(2) If any condition on which an order has been su^pcndtHl or cancelled is in 
the opinion of Local Government not fulfilled, the Local tiovernni ’Ut may revoke 
the suspension or cancellation, and thereupon the person in whose favour sneh siis- 
petision or cancellation was made may. if at large, be afYest.ed by any Tx^lice olfii'cr 
without warrant, and the order under sub-section (1) of section It shall be dcoinid 
to be in full force. 

(3) If the conditions on which siicli suspension or cancellation lias been made 
include the exocution of a bond with or without sureiii s, the I.ocal Government 
may at once proceed to recover the penalty of such bond. 

(4) A Magistrate of first ela^s shall in default of payment of such penalty issui’. 
on application made in this behalf by an officer of the Local (tovernnumt specially 
empowered, a warrant for the attachment and sale of the moveable property belong- 
ing to the defaulter or bis estate if he be dead. On the issiu’ of such warrant the 
provisions of sub-sections (3) and (4) of scclicm 514 of the Code shall apply lo su< h 
recovery. 

21 . (1) The Local Government shall, by order in writing, appoint such persons 
as it th'sks fit to constitute Visiting Co.mmittceH for the purposes of this Ordinance 
and shall by niles prescribe the functions which those ComratUecs shall cxcrciBC. 

(2) Huch rules shall provide for periodical visits to persons under restraint by 
reason of an order made under sub-section (1) of 8e<'tion 12. 

(3) No person in respect of whom any such order has been made rc(|uiring him 
to notify his residence or change of resiaenee or to report himself to the police or 
to abstain from any specified act, shall be deemed to be under restraint for the pur- 
poBo of sub-section (2). 

22. The Local Government shall make to every person, who is plai ed under 
restraint by reason of an order made under sub-section 1 of section 12, a monthly 
allowance for his support of such amount as is, in the opinion of the Ixical Govern- 
ment, adequate for the supply of his wants, and shall also make to his family, if 
any» and to such of his near relatives, if any, as are in the opinion of the Ijocal 
Government dependent on him for support, an allowance for the supply of 
their wants suitable in the opinion of the Local Government to their rank in life. 



ORDINANCE NO. li OF 1931 

( 67A. March 1931 ) 

An Ordinance to repeal certain Ordinances. 

In eiorcise of the power confiTrtd by Fcclion 72 of the Government of India 
Act. the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the following 
Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be ealle*d the Repealing Ordinance, lOiJl. 

2. The Unlawful Association Ordinaneo, 19;10. the Indian Press and Unauthorised 
News-sheets and New‘sj>nper Ordinance. IIGO. and the Unlawful Instigation (^:fecond) 
Oulinanco, PJ30, are hereliy repealed. 


ORDINANCE NO, III OF 1931 

( I H}*.. March 1931 i 

An Ordinance to provide for the speedy trial of persons accused 
of offences connected with the recent rebellion in Burma. 

Whereas it is expedient to provide for the spceily tiial t>l persons a c used of 
oftences connected with the recent rebellion in Hiirrna : 

Now fhereforr, in exercise of (he power conferred by section 7'i of the (iovirn- 
minf of India A'*l, the Govern or- General is ple.i<ed to make and promulgate the 
following ( Irdimuiee : — 

1. (G This Ordiiiane.' may be called the Burma Rebellion iTrials) Ordinance, 
UGl. 

(2i Jt cxlciids to the Districis of Tlmnavvaddy. Inscin and Pynpon, in the 
province of Burma, but the. Governor (kmcral in (Aiuncil may, by iiolitication 
in tin? ttazeite of India, extend it to any other area in Burma spccitied in such 
notiticalion. 

2. Ill this Orvlinance, "the Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 

vm. 

3. A Special Tribunal may be constitued by the Local (4overnmcnl for any area 
to which this Ordinance extenths, and .shall consist of three pcrson.s who shall be 
appointed l»y the j/K*al Government. 'Phe President of tlic Tribunal shall be a 
peison wlio’biis acted or is acting as .Judge of the High Court of Rangoon, and the 
other two members shall be persons who have acted for a period of not 
less than two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions .Judge under the 

4. Subject to ilie fireivisioiiis of section 0. a tSpecial liibiinal shall try such 

offeines as the Local Government may, by general or special order in writing, 
direct. ^ ^ ... . 

5. (1) A Special Tribunal may take cognizance of oflbnces wuhout the aecustd 
being committed to it for trial And, rii trying accused |)erson8, shall follow the pro- 
cedure prescribed by the Code for the trying of warrant cases by Magistrates : 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the sub- 
stance of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be bound to adjourn 
any trial for any purpose iinless such adjournment is, in its opinion, necessary in 
the interests of justice. _ t i 

(2j lu the event of any difference of opinion among the members of a opecial 
Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. ... 

(3) 8|)ecial Tribunals may pass any sentence authorised by \aw. 

6 . The Local Oovernmeut may. by notification in the local onicial Gazette, make 
rules providing for— 

(i) the times and places at which Special Tribunals may sit ; and 
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(ii) the procedure of Special Tribunals, including the powers of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the President or any 
member being prcvcnteJ from attending throughout the trial of any accused 
person. 

7. The Local Government may appoint to be a Special .Tudge for any area to 
which this Ordinance extends any ofiicer who has acted for a period of 
not less than two years in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the 
Code. 

8 . (1) Subject to the provisions of section 9. a Special Judge shall try such 
oflenccs as the IjOcal Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

(2) A Special Judge shall follow the same procedure and shall have the same 
powers as a Special Tribunal follows and has under section 5. 

9 . (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
such pfl’ence was connected with the recent rebellion. 

(2) If any question arises whether or not an offence is an offence of the nature 
described in sub-section (1). the decision of the Court taking cognizance of the case 
under this Ordinance shall be conclusive on the point, and such decision shall not 
be questioned in any court. 

10 . Save as otherwise provided in this Ordinance, the provisions of the Oodc 
and of any other law for the time being in force shall, to such extent as they may 
be ai)plicabiC, apply to Inals before Courts constituted under this Ordinance, and to 
appeals from and confirmations of sentences of such Courts, and to all other matters 
connected with or arising from such trials, as if the said Couits were Courts ol 
{rfession exercising original jurisdiction : 

Provided that no appeal shall lie in any ease trifd by a Special Tribunal unless 
the Special Tribunal passes a sentence of death or a sentence including transpoita 
tion or imprisonment excluding five years, 


ORDINANCE NO. IV OF 1931 

( fdh. April ^ 

An Ordinance to provide against the publication of statements 

likely to promote unfriendly relations between His Majesty’s 
Government and the Governments of the foreign States. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide againsl 
the ])ublicatioD of statements likely to promote unfriendly relations between His 
Majesty’s Government and the Governments of foreign States : 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the powers <oi»fcrred by section 73 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor (General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Foreign Relations Ordinance. 

( 2 ) It extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and 
the Sonthal Parganas. 

2. Whoever makes, publishes or circulates any statement, rumour or report 
with intent to promote, or which is likely to promote or whereof the making, pub- 
lishing or circulating is likely to promote, unfriendly relations between His Majesly's 
Government and the Government of any foreign Htate shall be punishable with 
imprisonment, which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both, 

3. No Court shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under this Ordi* 
nance, unless upon complaint made by order of, or under the authority from, the 
Governor-General in Council, the Local Government, or some officer empowered by 
the Governor-General in Council in this behalf. 

4 . The provisions of sections 99A to 99G of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
1898, and of sections 27B to 27D of the Indian Post Office Act, 1898, shall apply in 
the case of any book, newspaper or other document containing matter in respect of 
which any person is punishable under section 2 in like manner as they apply in the 
case of a book, newspaper or document containing seditious matter w'itnin the mean- 
ing of those sections. 



ORDINANCE NO. V OF 1931 


[ lat. August^ 1931, ] 

An Ordinance to provide for the conference of ipecial powers 
upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers for 
the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the resto* 
ration and maintenance of law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it nccessai^ to provide for the 
oonfennent of special powers upon the Local Government of Burma and its officers 
for the suppression of rebellion and disorder and the restoration and maintenance of 
law and order ; 

Now, therefore, in e.xercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance: — 

1. 0) This Ordinance may be called the Burma Emergency Powers Ordinance, 
1931. 

( 2 ) This Chapter and sections 3, 4, 13 and 21, and also sections 14, 13, IG, 17, 
18, 23, 25. 27, 28 and sub section (1) of section 26 in their application to the afore- 
mentioned sections, extend to the whole of Burma. 

(3) This Ordinance as a whole extend.s in the first instance only to the districts 
of Pegu, Hanthawaddy, Tharrawaddy, Prome, Bassein, Henzada, Thayetmyo, Ma- 
llbin, Myaungmya, Pyapon, Toungoo and Insein, but, save as already provided in 
sub-Bcction (2) the Governor General in Council may, notification in the Gazette 
ot India, extend any or all of its provisions to any other area in Burma. 

2. Ju this Ordinance unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or 
context.— 

(a) the “Code” means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898 ; 

(b) ’‘rebeV' includes any person who has committed an ofience punishable under 
section 121, r2lA, 122 or 123 of the Indian Peual Code, or against whom operations 
arc being carried out by His Blajesty’s forces or the police for the purpose of 
restoring or maintaining law and order in any area to which this Ordinance 
extends. 

3. (1) A competent authority may arrest without warrant any person against 
whom a reasonable suspicion exists that he has promoted or assisted lo promote or 
intends to promote rebellion against the authority of Government, or that he has 
assisted or intends to assist any rebel, or otherwise has acted or intends to act in a 
manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of law’ and order. 

(2) In making such arrest a competent authority may use any means that may 
be necessary. 

(3) A competent authority making such arrest shall forthwith report the fact to 
the I/)cal Government and may, by order in writing, commit any j^n^rson so arrested 
to such custexly as the Local Government may, by general or special order, specify 
ill this behalf : 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special 
order otherwise directs, be detained in custody under this section for a period 
exceeding fifteen days ; 

Provided further that no person shall l)c detained in custody under this section 
for a period exceeding one month. 

4 . (1) The Local Government or a competent authority, if satisfied that there 
are reasonable grounds for believing that any person has promoted or 
HSHisted to promote or intends to promote rebellion against the authority of 
Government, or that he has assisted or intends to a98i.st. any rebel, or has otherwise 
acted or intends to act in a manner prejudicial to the restoration or maintenance of 
law and order, may, by order in writing, direct that such person — 

(a) shall not cuter, reside or remain in any area specihed in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; or 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take gucli 
order with any property in his p09ses.sioii or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 
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(2) An order made under sub^sectiou (I) ahnll not, unices the Local Goveirnmont 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) \n order made under sub-section (1) shall he served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summODs. 

5. A competent authority may appoint persons ns special police officers, and any 
person so appointed shall be deemed to have been ap|X>inted as a special police 
officer in accordance with the provisions of any eiiactinent relating to the appoint- 
ment of special police in force in the area in which he is appointed. 

6. A competent authority may require any person to assist in the restoration or 
maintenance of law and order in such inaiiuer and within such limits as the compe- 
tent authority may prescribe. 

7. (1) Where m the opinion of a compoleut authority such action is expedient 
in the furtherance of any opera! ion being carried out by His Majesty’s forces or the 
police for the restoration or maintenance of law and order or the protection of pro- 
perty, such eorapetent authority may. after recording an order in writing stating 
his reasons,— 

(a) take possession of any land, and coustriut military works, iiieliiding reads 
thereon, and remove any trees, ht‘dgos, crops and defences therefrom ; 

(b) take possession of any land or buildings, together with any property thereon, 
whether moveable or immoveable, including works foT the supply of ehcuieity or 
water and any source of water supply ; 

(c) take such steps as may be expedient for placing afiy hinds. IniiMings or 
structures in a state of defence ; 

(d) cause any buildings, structures, tr»‘cs, hedges, erops or other property id any 
kind to he destroyed or removed ; and 

(e) do any other act involving interfereiKH) with private rights in property. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Ixieal Government or of a eompelenr. anthority, 
any laud or building can he utilisiHl as qiiaiters of offices for public servants, or for 
the nccorainodatiou of troops, police or prisoners, the Local Government or 
competent authority, as the case may be, may, by order in writing, reriuire the 
occupier or other person in charge of the land or briildiiif^ to place it at the dispo- 
sal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order, together with the 
whole or any part specifitHl in the order of any fixtures^ fittings, furniture or oihet 
things for tne time being in the building or on the land ; and the I/)ial Government 
or competent authority may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(3) In this .section ‘ biiilding” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(4) The District Magistrate may, on (he application of any person who has suffir- 
ed loss by the exercise of the powers confeiTcd by the section, award to such person 
such eompeiisation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall be final. 

8. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government or of a competent authority, 
any produce, article or thing can be utilised for (ho public advantage, the Local 
(Tovernmeiit may, by order in wriiiug, require any owner or person in charge of 
such product, article or thing to place it at the disjxisal of Government at such 
time ami place as may be specified in the order ; and the Local Government, or 
competent authority, may dispose of or use it in such mauuer as it uiay considei 
expedient. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, on the application of any person who has 
suffered loss by the exercise of the power conferred by the suo-section Gi, award 
to such person such compensation as he thinks reasonable, and such award shall 
be final. , . . , . , 

9. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing publish in such man- 
ner as he thinks best adapted for informing the person concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exceptions as may be specified 

in the order, they purchase, safe or delivery of, or other dealing in. any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials wherefrom any explosive 
substance may be made, or it. 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under hjs 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or matemls 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, shall keep the same in a secure 
place approved by the competent authority or remove them to any place specified 
in the order. 
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(2) A competent authority may take possession of-- 

(a) any arms, parts of arms, ammunition, explosive substances or materials 
wherefrom any explosive substance may be made, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in 
his opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the 
purpose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property. 

10. (1) A competent authority may, by order in writing, require any person 
to make, in such lorm and within such time and to such authority as may be 
specified in the order, a return of any vehicles, vessels or other means of transport 
owned by him or in his possession or under his control. 

(2) A competent authority, if, in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning and having in 
his possession or under his control any vehicle, vessel or other means of transport 
to take such order therewith for euch period as may be specified. 

11. Where, in the opinion of a competent authority, such action is expedient 
for carrying out the purposes of this Ordinance, such competent authority may 
close or divert any road, pathway or waterway, or may regulate traffic over any 
road, pathway or waterway: 

Provided that the competent authority shall — 

(a) give notice in writing of such action to the local authority if any in whose 
charge such road, pathway or waterway is; and 

(b) restore any such road, pathway or waterway to its original use and condition 
as soon as the necessities of the case permit this to be done. 

12. tl) A competent authority may control the operation of any post, telegraph, 
telephone or wireless office or station in any part of the area for which he is ap- 
fKjintcd, and. ii» particular, may intercept any postal article, or telegraphic, tele- 
phonic or wireless message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents 
and may prohibit its further transmission. 

(2) I'he powers conferred by sub-section (1) shall be exercised in consultation 
with the postal authority in charge of the office or station concerned, or with any 
superior postal authority. 

13 . (1) The I^cal Government may, by notice in writing, direct the keeper of 
any press not to print any matte:' concerning the rebellion or any matter which 
may tend to promote feelings of enmity belwceii the difterent classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects until sueh mutter has been approved by a competent authority : 
and the Local Ciovernracnt may, by such notice, require the keeper of the press to 
deposi with the District Magistrate security not cxcerding two thousand rupees, in 
money or the equivalent thereof in securities of the Government of India. 

(2) A direction under sub-section (1) shall not aftect the printing of matter 
supplied by or on behalf of (lOveriiment, or of news supplied by any news-ngcncy 
notified in this behalf by the Local Government. 

(3) If security has been reejuired in respect of any press under sub-section (1), 
and before the security is furnished the press is used for the printing of any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under that sub-seetion, the Local 
Government may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found ill or upon the premises where such press is so used to bie forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

(4) If security has been furnished in respect of any press under sub-section {V 
and the press is used for the printing of any matter in contravention of the direc- 
tion made under that sub-section, the Local Government may, by notice in writing, 
declare the security or any portion thereof to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

(5) If the security deposited in reipect of a press, or any portion thereof has 
been forfeited under sub-section (4), and the press is again used for printing any 
matter in contravention of the direction made under sub-section (1), the Locm Go- 
vernment may, by notice in writing, declare the press so used and any other press 
found in or upon the premises where such press is so used, along with any unfor- 
feited balance of the security, to be forfeited to His Majesty. 

6. Where any press is declared forfeited to His Majesty under this section, the 
Local Government may direct the District Magistrate to issue a warrant emjiowering 
any police officer, not below the rank of Sub-Inspector, to seize and detain any pro- 
perty ordered to be forfeited and to enter upon and search for such property in any 
premises where it may be or may be reasonably suspected to be. 

58 
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(7) Everj notice under this section shall be directed to the keeper of the press 
concerned and shall be sent to the District Magistrate who shall cause it to be 
served in the manner provided for the service of suramonscB under the Code : 

Provided that if its service in such manner cannot bv the exercise of due dili- 
gence be effected, the serving oflicer shall affix a copy of the notice in some cons- 

K icuous part of the place wnere the press is situateef, and thereupon the notice shall 
e deemed to have been duly served. 

(8) In this section “press” includes all engines, machinery, types, lithographic 
stones, implements, utensils and other plant and materials used for multiplying 
documents. 

14, The power to issue search-warrants conferred section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the restoration or maintenance of law and order has been, is being or is about to 
be committed, or that preparation for the commispion of any such offence or act is 
being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place aearched under clause fa) ol anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to bi‘licve is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the C-odc shall, so far as may bf, apply to such searches 
made under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the tlisposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

15. Any authority on which a power is conferred by or under this Chapter may, 
by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place the 
search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the pur- 
pose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exeni'^c such power; or 
(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power has been duly coinpliH.1 with : or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or stcuring compliance with, or 
giving effect to, any order given, direction nnule or condition prcscTibed in the exer- 
cise of such powes. 

16. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply ^ith an order nuule, direction 
given, or condition prescribed in accordance with the provisions of this Ordinance 
or of the rules made thereunder, the authority which made the ordm*, gave the di- 
rection or prescribed the condition may fake or cause to be taken such action a.s it 
thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

17. Whoever disolieys or neglects to comply with any order made or dir(H'(ion 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 or section 9 shall be punish- 
able with the imprisonment which may extend to three years, or with fine, or 
with both. 

18. Subject to the provisions of section 17, whoever disobevs or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given or condition prescribed in accordance 
with tne provisions of Chapter II, or impixles the lawful exercise of any power 
referred to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

19. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty* as such 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to oim year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

20. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be puniHhable with imprisonment 
which extend to one year, or with hue, or with both. 

21. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
or audible representations or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true, with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
section of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty's subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

22. (9) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area have assisted or harboured rebels, or have attacked the persous or property of 
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members of any community of His Majesty’s subjects, the Local Government may, 
by notmcation in the Burma Gazette, impose a collective fine on the inhabitants oi 
that area. 

• ^cal Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 

inhabitants from liabilit^^ to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) rhe District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apTOrticm such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, 
ana such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judg- 
ment of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

E^lanation . — For the purposes of this section, the “ inhabitants ” of an area 
includes nersoiis who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold 
lana or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of laud in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

23 . The Local Government may. by general or special order, appoint persons to 
be competent authorities to exercise any of the powers conferred upon a competent 
authority by Chapter II within such area as may be specified in the order. 

which this Ordmance is in force, the following amendments 
snail be deemed to be niad(3 in the Burma Village Act, 1907, namely : — 

(0) In sub-Bcction (1) of section 20, — 

(1) after the word “ abetting,” whore it first occurs, the word •' rebels ’ shall be 
deemed t? be inserted, and that word shall have the meaning given to it in sec- 
tion 2 of this Ordinance ; and 

(#0 after the word •‘abetting' in the second place where it occurs, the words 
*■ or is abetting attacks on the ])erson8 or property of members of a community 
of His Majesty’s subjects " shall be inserted. 

(6) In sceiion 21. after the words “ assistant conservator," the words “or any 
commissioned officer of His Majesty’s forces, or any officer of the Burma Military 
police not below the rank of Assi.siant Commandant, or any police officer not below 
the rank of Deputy Superintendent” shall be deemed to be inserted. 

25 . (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Governor General 
in Council, may by noUficHtioii in the Burma Gazette, make rules — 

(a) to prevent communications with rebels, and to sec ure information of the 
movements of rebels ; 

(h) to jjrevent attacks on the persons or property of members of a community 
(»f His Maj»3sry’s subjects, or to secure information of such attacks and of designs 
to make such attacks ; 

(c) to secure the safety of His Majtssty’s forces and police ; 

(d) to regulate the cxercisf of powiTs by competent authorities ; 

(c) to provide for the custody pending production before a Court of prisoners 
taken in circumstances in which the provisions of the Code cannot be followed 
without undue inconvenience ; and 

tf) generallv, to cairy out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

<2) In making a rule uiidc.r this section the l>ocal Government may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or wiin both. 

26. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable under 
section 121, J21A, 122, 123, 153A. 160, 186, 187, 188, 189, 227, 505. 506, 507, or 508 
of the Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1008, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

(3> Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the Code, 
any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence pnnishable under 
section 121, 121 A, 122, 123, 153A, 186, 187: 186 or 508 of the Indian Penal Code may 
take cognizance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it under clause 
(a) of sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but Bhali not proceed with the trial 
unl^s it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196, as the cause may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason- 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the com- 
mencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 
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27 . No proceeding rule or order purporting to be taken or made under this 
Ordioance shall be called in question by any Court, and no civil or criminal pro- 
ceeding shall be instituted against any person for anything done, or in good faith 
intended to be done, under this Ordinance or any rule made thereunder. 

28 . Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which cons- 
titutes an oifence punishable unaer this Ordinance. 


ORDINANCE NO, VI OF 1931 

( ^Ist, September 1981 ) 

An Ordinance to remove temporarily the obligation imposed 
upon the Governor General in Council to sell gold or ster- 
ling when demanded. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient that the Governor 
General in Council should be relieved, while the emergency conlinurF, of the obli- 
gation imposed upon him by section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927, to sell gold or 
sterling when demanded at rates therein fixed : It is hereby enacted as follows 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Currency Ordinance, 1031. 

2. Until the Governor General in Council, ^ notification in the Gazette© of 
India, directs to the contrary, section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927. bhall have no 
force. 


ORDINANCE NO. VII OF 1931 


[ 21tli, September 1931 J 

An Ordinance to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to 
regulate sales of geld or sterling under section 5 of the 
Currency Act, 1927. 

Whereas it is expedient to repeal the Currency Ordinance, 1931, and to resume 
and regulate sales of gold or sterling under section 5 of the Currency Act, 1927 ; It is 
hereby enacted as follows : — 

1. This Ordinance may be called the (yold and Sterling Sales Regulation Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

2. The Currency Ordinance, 1931. is hereby repealed. 

3. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 5 of the Currency Act, 
1927 (hereinafter referred to as “ the said section ”), sales of gold or sterling under 
the said section— 

(а) shall be completed only by the Imperial Bank of India (hereinafter referred 
as the Bank ’’), at its local head offices in Calcutta and Bombay ; 

(б) shall be made only to branches in Calcutta or Bombay or banks for the 
time being recognised in this behalf by the Governor General in Council ; 

(c) sh^l be made for financing— 

ii) normal trade requirements, excluding any requirement falling under 
clause (d), 

(ii) contracts completed before the 2l6t September, 1931, and 

(in*) reasonable personal or domestic purposes ; and 
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(rf) shall nofc be made for— 

(1) . financing imports of gold or silver coin or bullion, or 

(tt) liquidating the oversold exchange position of anv bank in respect of any 

month subsequent to the month in which the demand mr gold or sterling is made. 

(2) Where any demand is made under the said section to the Controller of the 
Currency at Calcutta or to the Deputy Controller of the Currency at Bombay, it 
shall be forwarded forthwith to the local head office of the Bank. 

4 . The Governor General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, 
make rules— 

(a) prescribing conditions as to the amounts of gold or sterling which may be 
sola to any recognised bank, and the procedure regulating the making of demands 
for gold or sterling ; 

(S) prescribing the autfaoritic'i W'hich may determine if the conditions imposed 
upon sales by or under this Ordinance have been satisfied ; 

(c) authorising a Managing Governor of the Bank to suspend the recognition of 
any bank provisionally, for a period not exceeding seven days, and regulating the 
exercise of such authority ; and 

(d) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Ordinance. 

5. No suit or other proceeding shall lie in any Court in respect of anything 
done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance or the rules made 
thereunder. 


ORDINANCE NO. VIII OF 1931 


( lOtlu October J9 U ) 

An Ordinance to try Cases in the accused's absence. 

This Ordinance made provision for procedure in trials before the commissioners 
appointed under the Criminal Procedure (Paiijab .\mcDdmcnt) Act of WM, as exten- 
dea to the province of Delhi. The operative clause read 

(1) The commissioners shall have power to take such measures as they may 
think necessary to secure an orderly conduct of trials and where any accused by 
his voluntary act has rendered himself incapable of appearing before commissioners 
or resists his production before them or behaves in any other way or wilfully con- 
ducts himself to the serious prejudice of the trial, the commissioners may, at any 
stage of the trial, dispense with the attendance of such an accused for such period 
as they may think fit and proceed with the trial in his absence. 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose atten- 

daoce has been dispensed with under sub-section ( 1 ) such an accused shall be deem- 
ed not to plead guilty. , 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accusea 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the trial. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure of 
1898, no finding of sentence or order passed in a trial before commissioners shall be 
held to be illcLal by any eouit by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been dis- 
pensed with under sub-section (1). 


ORDINANCE NO. IX OF 1931 

( 29th. October, 1931 ) 

An Ordinance lo amend temporarily the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to amend temporarily 
the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1930 ; 
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Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act. the Governor-General is pleased 'to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. This Ordinance may be called the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordi- 
nance, 1931. 

2. So long as this Ordinance remains in force the Bengal Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1930 (hereinafter referred to as the said Act), shall be deemed to be amend- 
ed in the manner shown in sections 3, 4 and 5 of this Ordinance. 

3 . In sub-scction (1) of section 2 of the said Act, for the words beginning 
‘‘Where, in the opinion of the Local Government", and ending with the words ‘may 
by order in writing", the following shall be substituted, namely 

“Where, in the opinion of the Local Government, there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that any person— 

(i) is a member of an association of which the objects and methods include the 
commission of any offence included in the First Schedule, or the doing of any act 
with a view to interfere by violence with the administration of justice, or 

(ii) has been or is being instigated or controlled by a member of any such asso- 
ciation with a view to the commission or doing of any surh offence or act, or 

(iii) has done or is doing any act to assist the operations of any such association, 

the Local Government may, by order in writing”. 

4 . In the First Schedule to the said Act,— 

(a) in paragraph (1), for the figures ‘‘148”, the tigurcs “121. 121 A, 122. 123, 148, 
216" shall be substituted ; 

(b) after paragraph (1) ns so amended, the following paragraphs shall be inserted, 
namely 

“(2) Any offence under the Explosive Substances Act, 1908, 

(3) Any offence under the Indian Arms Act, 187S” ; and 

(o) paragraph (2) shall be renumbered as parograph (4). 

5. In paragraph (a) of the .Second Sfhedule to the said Act. for the figures 
“148”. the figures “121. 121A, 1?2. 12,3. 148, 216" shall be substituted. 


ORDINANCE NO. X Of 1931 


[ .{f/i Koy ember y 1931. ] 

An Ordinance to prevent assemblies of men from proceeding 
from British India into the territory of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kathnair and promoting dis- 
orders therein. 

WTiercafi an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to prevent assem- 
blies of men from protjeeding from British India into the territory of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir and promoting disorders therein 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 12 of the Govern- 
ment of India Art, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the Ka-hmir Htate (Protection against 
Disorders) Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the Punjab. 

2. (1) Where the District Magistrate is of opinion that five or more persons arc 
assembled within his district for the purpose of proceeding together into the territory 
of Hie Highness the Maharaja of Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that their entry into or presence in such territory is likely or will tend fo 
cause interference with the administration of such territory, or danger to hunaan 
life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a riot or an afijray with- 
in such territory, 

be may, by order in writing stating the material facts of the case, direct such 
persons to disperse. 
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(2) A copy of Buch order shall be stuck up at the place where such persons are 
for the time beiog assembled, and its contents shall be proclaimed to them, with 
beat of drum. 

(3) After the order has been so promulgated, any five or more persons of the 
persons assembled who remain assembled or who re- assemble, whether at or near the 
place of promulgation or at any distance from it, shall be an unlawful assembly 
within the meaning of section 149 of the Indian Penal Code. 

3 . (1) Where the District Magistrate has reason to believe that there is a 
movement in his district for the promotion of assemblies of persons for the purpose 
of proceeding from British India into the territory of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, 

and that the entry of such assemblies into such territory or their presence therein 
is likely or will tend to cause interference with the administration of such territory, 
or danger to human life or safety, or a disturbance of the public tranquillity, or a 
riot or an affray within such territory. 

he may, by order in writing, direct persona generally to abstain from assembling 
for such purpose in any area specified in the order. 

(2) Such order shall be notified by proclamation, published throughout the 
specified area in such manner as the District Magiatrale may think fit, ana a copy 
of such order shall be forwarded to the Local Government. 

(3) If, after such order has been made, any five or more persons assemble with- 
in the specified area, any Magistrate or police officer not below the rank of Sub- 
Inspector may require such pTsorn to state and explain their purpose in 
assembling, and if they fail to give a satisfactory explanation may require them to 
disperse. 

(4) Any live or more of the persons so required to disper^(»- who remain assembled 
or re-asrtemble, whether at or near the plu(‘' where they wore required to disperse or 
at any distance from it. sliiill be an nnlaw’fni ass:*mbly within the meaning of section 
141 of the Indian ]*onal Code. 

(5) No order under siili-seciio.i (1) shall remiin in force for more than two 
months from the making there )f, uiibss the I.,ockI Gov Turneut. by iiiUification in the 
local official Gazette, otherwise directs. 


ORDINANCE NO. XI OF 1931 

( ,3(Hh. Xovemher^ 19-31, ) 

An Ordinance to^ confer special powers on the Government 
of Bengal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the spee- 
dier trial of offences committed in furtherance of 
or in connection with the terrorist movement 

Whereas an einergoncy has arisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers on the Government of Bimgal and its officers for the purpose of suppressing 
the terrorist movement and to provide for the speedier tritil of offences committed in 
furtherance of or in connection with the terrorist movement ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor-General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance : 

1931 Ordinance may be called the Bengal Emergency Powers Ordinance, 

(2) This section, section 2, Chapter 11 and the Schedule extend to the whole of 
Ben^l. Chapter 1 extends in the first instance to the district of Chittagong, but 
the Governor-General in Council may, by notification in the Gazette of India, extend 
any or all of its provisions to any other area in Bengal. 

2. In this Ordinaoce, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 
text,>* 

(a) ‘^the Code’’ meana the Code of Criminal Prooedure« 1896 ; and 
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(b) ‘'scheduled offence'* meaus auy offence specified in the Schedule. 

3. (1) Auy officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Ooveriiinent may require auy person whom he suspects to be 
acting or about to act in a manner pre 3 udiciai to the public safety or peace to give 
an account of bis identity and movements, and may arrest and detain him for a 
period not exceeding twenty-tour hours for the purpose of obtaining and verifying 
his statements. 

(2) Ad officer making an arrest under this section may in so doing use any 
means that may be necessary. 

4. (1) If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building cau be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police or prisoners or persons in custody, the Ix>cal (4avernraent may, by order 
in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of that land or building to 
place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in the order 
together with the w’hole or any part specified in the order of any fixtures, fittings, 
furniture or othe.v things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

(!l) The collector may, on the application of any person who has sufl'ered loss by 
the exercise of the power conferred by sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the District Magistrate, any product, article or thing 
or any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised in furtherance of the pur- 
pose.? of this Ordinance, the District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require 
any owner or person in charge of suen product, article or thing to place it at the 
disposal of Government at such lime and place as may be speeifiiM.! in the order ; 
and the District Magistrate may dispo.se of or use it* in such manner as he may 
consider expedient. 

(2) The Collator may, on the application of any person who has sufl'ered loss 
by the exercise of the power conferred liy sub-section (1), award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

6. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, access to any 
building or place in the possession or under the control of (lovernraent or of any 
railway administration or local authority, or to any 4)uilding or place in the 
occupation, whether permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air 
Forces or of any police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or 
place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in such 
way as he may think expedient for the purposes of this Ordinance, tralfic over any 
road, pathway* bridge, waterway or ferry. 

8. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, require any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may be specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in his 
possession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if, in his opinion, it is expedient for the 
purposes of this Ordinance, may, by order in writing, require any person 
owning or having in his possession or under his control any vehicle or means of 
transport to take such order therewith for such period as may be specified in the 
order. 

9. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, publish in such 
manner at he thinks best adapUKl for informing the persons concerned.— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts of 
arms, ammunition or explosive substances ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his 
control any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substances, shall keep the 
same in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any 
place specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools^ machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other person, for the com- 
mission of any scheduled offence, 
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and may make such orders as he may think fit for the coatody and diaposal 

thermf. j>igtrict Magistrate may require any landholder, or any member, offi^r 
or servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or owr 
educational institutions, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of wtot- 
meat, or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and with* 
in such limits as the District M^istrate may specify. ^ j „ 

11. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code snail 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any scheduled offence or any offence punishable under 
this Ordinance has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that preparation 
(or the commission of any such offence is being made : 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has rcia^on to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions or the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

12 . Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may authorise any person to eater and search any place the search .of which such 
authority has reason to believe to be nec'cssary for the purpose of.— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient to exercise such power; or 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise ot such power has been duly complied with ; or 

(c) generally, giving effect to such power or securing compliance or giving effect 
to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed m the exercise of such 
power. 

13. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or conuition prescril)ea, in ac«*drd>inee with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which m.i ie the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect therein. 

14 . (1) Whore it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area concerned in the commission of sch*^luled offences or are in any way assisting 
persons in committing such offences, th<* Loc.al Government may, by notification in 
the local official Gazette, impose a colleeiive fine on the inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may c.\cmpt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any’ portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate's judgment 
of the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a iiue 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has saffered injury to i>er 80 u or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

Explanation , — For the purposes of this section, the “inhabitants” of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themaelvM 
or by their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in 
such area, notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

15. Wlioever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made, direction given 
or condition proscribed in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter or impedes 
the lawful exercise of any power relerrcKi to in this Chapter, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with toth. 

16. (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of a Local Government under section 4, and the District Magistrate may, 
subject to the control of the Local Government, del^ate the powers so vested in him 
to any police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superiutendent or to any military 
officer not below the rank of Captain. 
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G) The Local Gorenimeat raaj inTeat any Sttb-diyietonal MaRistrate, or any 
police officer act bdow the rank of Deputy Buperintcndent or any mititary officer not 
Mow the rank of Oaptaiu, with any ot (he powers of a District Magistrate under 

District Mf^stratc may, by order in writing, authorise any civil oi 
military officer to exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate under ibis 
Chapter in a specified area or in connection with a specified operation or series of 
operations, 

17. (1) The Local Government, subject to the control of the Ciovernor General 
in Council, may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make rules- 

(a) to prevent communications with absconders and to se<mre information of the 
move .^ents of abaconders ; 

(b) to prevent attacks on the persons or property of His Majesty subjeei'’ 
or 10 secure information of such attacks and of designs to make siidi uftaol-N ; 

tc) to secure the safety of His Majesty's forces and police ; 

(d) to regulate the exercise of powers conferred by or under this t hnj^M ; 

tel to provide for the custody pending productioi/ before a tJoarr oi prisoiierh 
taken in circumstances in whicn the provisions of the Code cannot lx followed 
without undue inconvenience ; 

(f) generally, to carry out the purposes of this Chapter. 

t2) In making a rule under this section the Ix)cr 1 Govirnmeiit may provide that 
any contravention thereof shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with tine, or tvith both. 

18 . Except as provided in this Chapter, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Chapter shall be called in question by any Court, and 
no civil or criminal proceeding shall be inatitut<;d against any person for anything 
done, or in good faith intended to be done, under ihi.s Chapter. 

19 . Nothing contained in this Chapter shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any ai*t for omission which cons- 
titutes an offence punishable under this Chapter. 

20 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any ofU iice punishable 
under this Chapter shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

21 . (1) Notwithstanding anything eontained in the Code, an oftVnce punishable 

under section 160, 180, 187, 188, 189, 227, ^28, .bOo, 50G, 5..-7 or 5C6 of the Indian 
Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 
sMl be cognizable and non-bailable. ^ 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 190 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186, 187, 188, 228 or 505 of the Indian Ponal Code may take cogni- 
zance of such offence upon a police-report being made to it undrr clause (a) of 
sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason- 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the com- 
mencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 

22. In the event of this Chapter being extended to the Presidency-town of 
Calcutta then for the purposes or this Chapter District Magistrate ” shall mean 
in that town, the Commissioner of Police. 

23 . Courts of criminal jurisdiction may be constituted under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

(i) Special Tribunals ; 

(u) Special Magistrates. 

24 . (1) A Special Tribunal may be constituted by the Local Government for 
.such area as it may think fit, and shall consist of a President and two other 
members who shall be appointed by the Local Government. The President of the 
Tribunal shall be a person who holds or has held office or is acting or has acted 
as a Judge of any High Court, and the other meml)ers shall be persons qualified 
under sub-seciion (3) of section lOl of the Government of India Act for appoint- 
ment as Judges of a High Court. 

(2) If for any reason a member of a Tribunal is unable to discharge his duties, 
the Local Government shall appoint another member in his place, and upon any 
such change occurring, it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to re-call or re- 
hear any witness who has already given evidence, and, it may act on any evidence 
already recorded by or produced before it. 
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25. Where in the opinion of the Loonl Government there are reuoiM^ groud* 
for believing that anv person has committed a scbedaled offence in fnitberiiiM oj 
or in connection with the terrorist moveinent, it may, by order in writing, ditee* 
that such person shaU be tried by a Special Tribunal. 

26. (1) A Special Tribunal may tote cognizance of offences without the aemtm 
being committed to it for trial and. in trymg accused persons, shall ^ follow the 
procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by Bfagistrates *. 

Provided that the Special Tribunal shall make a memorandum only of the 
tance of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall pot be bound to adjoutti 
any trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in its opinion, necessary in 
the interests of justice. . . , . 

( 3 ) In rratlerrt not corning within the flcoi)e of sub-section (1), the provisions ol 
the Code, bo far ae they are not incoriBistent with tbjs ('hapter or the rule* made 
thereunder, shall apply to the proceedingfi of a Si>ecial Tribunal ; and, for the pur- 
pose of the said provisions, the Tribunal shall be deemed to be a Court of Session. 

( 3 ) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of a Special 
Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevail. 

27. A Special Tribunal may pass upon any person convicted by it any sentence 
authorised by law for the punishment of the offence of which such jHirson is convic- 
ted, and no order of confirmation shall he necessary in respect of any sentence 
passed by it : 

Provided that where a Special Tribunal convicts any person of anv offence punish- 
able under the first paragraph of section 307 of the Indian Penal Code, committed 
after the promulgation of this Ordinance, it may pass on such a sentence of death 
or of transport at ion for life. 

28. The Local Ciovemment may. by notification in the local official Gazette, 
make rules providing for — 

(1) the times aiiu places at which Special Trilmnals may sit , and 

(ii) the jirocedure of Special Tribunals, including the powers of the President, 
and the procedure to be adopted in the event of the President or any other member 
being prevented from attending throughout the trial of any accused person. 

29. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than four years may be invested by the 
liOcal Government with the powers of a Special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

30. Where, iii the opinion of the Ixxral Governrnent, or of the District Magis- 
trate if empowered by the Ix)cal (Tovernmeiit in this behalf, there are reasonable 
grounds for believing that any person has committed a scheduled offence not punish- 
able with death, or an offence punishable under this Ordinance, the Local Govern- 
ment or District Magistrate, as the case may be. may. by order in wTiting. direct 
that such piTson shall be tried by a Special Magistrate. 

31. (1) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a Special Magistrate shall 
follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (1) of section 26 for the trial of cases 
by a Special Tribunal : 

Provided that such Magistrate may. in trying any offence punishable under this 
Ordinance, follow the procedure prescribed in the Code for the summary trial of 
cases where no appeal lies. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with ibis Chapter shall apply to the 
proci^ingR of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purpose of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

32. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a 
sentence of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term exceeding seven 
years. 

33. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or impri- 

sonment for a terra exceeding two years, or of fine exceeding one thousand rapera, 
an appeal shall lie to the Special Tribunal constituted for the area in which the 
offence was tried : ...ii.ii 

Provided that where no Special Tribunal has been so constituted, the appeal shall 
lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a sentence of trans- 
portation exceeding two years or a sentence of imprisonment exceeding four years, 
in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. .... , - 

(21 An appeal under snb-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Special Tribunal shall follow 
the same procedure and shall have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows 
and has under the Code. , . « , 

34. No direction shall bo made under section 25 or .section 30 for the trial of 

any person by a Special Tribunal or Special Magistrate, for an offence for which 
he was being tried at the promulgation of this Ordinance before any Court, but, 
save as aforesaid, a direction under either of the said sections may be made in 
respect of any person accused of a schedul^ offence, whether such offence was 
committed before or after the promulgation of this Ordinance. . 

35 . If in any trial under this Chapter it is found that the accused person has 
committed any offence, whether such offence is or is not a scheduled offence, the 
Court may convict such person of such offence and pass any sentence authorised 
by law for the punishment thereof. 

36. The President of a Special Tribunal or a Special Magistrate may. if he 

thinks fit, order at any stage of a trial that the public generally, or any particular 
person, shall not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by 
the Court. . . 

Provided that where in any case the Advocate General certifies in writing to the 
Court that it is expedient in the interests of the public peace or safety or of the 
peace or safety of any of the witnesses in the trial that the public generally should 
not have access to, or be or remain in, the room or building used by the Court, the 
President or Court, as the case may be, shall order accordingly. ... 

37 . (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 

Chapter, has, by his voluntary act, rendered himself incapable of appearing^ before 
the Court, or resists his proauction before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of the trial, by order in writing 
and made after such inquiry as it may think fit. proceed with the trial in his 
absence. ' , , . . 

(2) Where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose 

attendance has been dispensea with under sub-section (1), such accused shall bo 
deemed not to plead guilty. , j 

(3) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not affect his right of being represented by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of being present in person if be has become capable of appearing, or 
appears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 

order passed in a trial oefore a Court constituted under this Ordinance shall be 
held to be illegal by any Court by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 
arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). . . , onn i. 

38 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Lvidcnco Act, lo73, when 

the statement of any person has been, recorded by any Magistrate, such statem^t 
may be admitted evidence in any trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable of giving 
evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or incapacity 
has been caused in the interests of the accused. , , # xu 

39. Notwithstanding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law lor we 

time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever ^thority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Chapter, be no appeal from auy 
order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Chapter, and save as aforesaid 
no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to transfer any 
case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of the Code, or 
have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any such Court, 
or in respect of any direction made under this Chapter. . . . . . . 

40. The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in 

force, in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconswtent 
with the provisions of this Chapter or the rules made thereunder, shall apply to 
all matters connected with, arising from or consequent upon a trial by special 
criminal courts constituted under this Chapter. ^ 

41. The provisions of section 36 and section 37 shall apply to Commissioner! 
appointed under the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1925, lo rM|>Mt of 
proceedings now pending or to be instituted before them, as if such (^mmission^ 
were Special Tribunals constituted under this Chapter ; and notwimtandiog the 
nrovisions of the Code, or of any other law for the time bring in force, or of 
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anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority made or done, save as 
providea in the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment (Sapplementary) Act 1925, no 
Cburt shall have authority to revise anv order or sentence of suen Commissioners, 
or to transfer any case from such Commissioners, or to make any order under 
section 491 of the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any 
proceedings of any such Commissioners. 


ORDINANCE NO. XII OF 1931 


[ IJfth. December 19SL 1 

An Ordinance to provide against instigation to the illegal 
refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to 
confer special powers on the Government of the 
United Provinces and its officers for the 
purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it necessary to provide against 
instigation to the illegal refusal of the payment of certain liabilities and to confer 
special powers on the Government of the United Provinces and its officers for 
the purpose of maintaining law and order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance. 

J. (I) This Ordinance may be called the United Provinces Emergency Powers 
Ordinance, 1931. 

(2) It extends to the whole of the United Provinces, except section 21, which 
extends to the whole of British India, including British Baluchistan and the i^OD> 
thal Parganas. 

(3) This section and section 2l shall come into force at once. The remaining 

E rovisions of this Ordinance shall come into forc-e at cnce in the District of Alla- 
abac , Rae Bareli, Unao, Cawnpore and Etawah only, but the Local Government 
may, by notification in the focal official Gazette, declare that any or all of such 
provisions shall come into force in any area of the United Provinces on such date 
«8 may be appoint^ in the notification. 

2. In this Ordinance, ‘‘the Code" means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1898.' 
3. The Local Government may, by notification in the Local official Gazette, 
declare that in any area in which this section is in force land-revenue or any sum 
recoverable as arrears of land-revenue, or any tax, rate, cess or other due or amount 
payable to Government or to any local authority, or rent or agricultural land, or 
ftnjthing recoverable as arrears of or along with such rent, shall be a notified 

4 # (1) Any person to whom an arrear of a notified liability is due may apply 
in writing to the Collector to realise it, and the Collector may, after satisfying nun- 
self that the amount claimed is due, proceed to recover it as an arrear of land- 
revenue, in accordance with the law applicable to the recovery of arrears of land- 
revenue in area concerned. 

(2) Nothing in this section or in section 23 shall prevent any persou to whom 
an anear of a notified liability is due from recovering it in accordance with the law 
applicable to the recovering of such arrear, or any person from whom any amount 
has been recovered under this section in excess of the amount due from him from 
recovering such excess in accordance with law from the person on whose behalf the 
Collector nas realised it. 

Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
beiievmg ^at any perMn has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudioial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely^ that such person 

(a) shall not enter, reside or remain m any area specified in the order ; 
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(bl Bball reside or remaiD in any area specified in the order ; 

(o) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to, any area specified in the 
order ; 

(d) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(5) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from 
the makinf^ thereof. 

(3) A order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

in the opinion of the Local Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Loeal Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or build- 
ing to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be specified in 
the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of any fixtures, 
fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building, and the Local 
Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings, furniture or 
other things in such manner us it may consider expedient. 

(2) In this section “building** includes any portion or portions of a building whe- 
ther separately occupied or not. 

(3) The Collector may, on the application of any person who has suffered loss 
by the exercise of the powers conferred by this section, award to such person such 
compensation as he thinks reasonable. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way as he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway admi- 
nistration or local authority, or of any building or place in the occupation, whether 
permanent or otherwise, of His Majesty's Nav^, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

8. Tbe District Magistrate, if satisfied that there arc reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has used, is using or is about to use any vehicle or means 
of transport in his possession or under his control in manner prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, require such person to take such 
order therewith for such perioa as may be specified in the order. 

9. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified in such order, require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or iagirdar, or any officer or 
servants of any local authority, or any teacher in any school, college or other edu- 
cational institution, to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order 
and in tbe protection of property in tbe possession or under tbe control of Govern- 
ment or of any railway administration or local authority, in such manner and with- 
in such limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

10 . The powfr to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code shall 
be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authonsing— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section 
has reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial 
to the public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for tbe commission of any such onence or act in being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
under the authority of any warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property 
seized, under this section. 

11. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with an order made, direction 
given, or condition prescribed, in accordance with tne provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition may 
take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect thereto. 

12. 0 ) Whoever, by words either spoken or written, or by signs or by visible 
representations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any notified liability, 
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and whoever does any act, with intent or knowing it to be likely that any 
words, signs or visible representations containing such instigation shall thereby be 
communicated directly or indirectly to any person or class of persons in any manner 
whatsoever, 

shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with 
fine, or with both. 

(2) No Magistrate shall take cognizance of any offence punishable under this 
section except upon a report in writing of facts which constitute such offence made 
by a police officer not below the rank of sub-inspector, or upon receiving a com- 
plaint of facts which constitute such offence made by a revenue officer not below 
the rank of Naib Tehsildar. 

13. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 5 shall be punishable with impri- 
soument which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

14. Subject to the provisions of section 13, whoever disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition prescribed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter 1, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power refer- 
red to in that Chapter, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to 
six months, or with fine, or with both. 

15 . Wlioever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant 
of a local authority or any railway servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable .with imprisonment which rosy extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

16. Wlioover dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

17. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which are prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commissions of such oflfences or acts, the Local Government 
may. by notification in the local official Gizctte, impose a collective fine on the 
inhabitants of that area. 

(2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants who are liable collectively to pay ‘ it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate's judgment of 
the re.)pcctive means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him 
in a fine or as arrears of land-revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful act of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

Explanation,-->l^QV the purposes of this section, the 'inhabitants" of an area 
include persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such area, 
notwithstanding that they do not actually reside therein. 

18. Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a 
newspaper, book or other document copies whereof have been declared to be forfeited 
to his Majesty under section 99A of the Code, or under the Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act, 1931, as amended by section 21, or under any other enactment for the 
time being in force, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to six 
months, or with fine, or with both. 

19 . (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted by 
any Court of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, tne Court may 
order that the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such youog person 
as if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 

Provided that no such order shall be made unlMs the parent or guardian has 
had an opportunity to appear before the Coart and be heard. 
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(2) In any such case the Court may direct by its order that in default of pay- 
ment of the fine bv the parent or (mardian. the parent or guardian shall suffer 
.imprisonment os if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

20. The Local Government mav invest the District Magistrate with any of the 
powers of a Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 5 or under section 6. 

21 . Bo long as this Ordinance remains in force, sub-section (1) of section 4 of 
the Indian Press (Emergency Powers) Act, 1931, shall be deemed to be amended as 
follows, namely 

(i) at the end of clause (b). the word “or” shall be added, and 

(ii) after clause (b), the following clause shall be inserted, namely 

“(c) any matter which instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or 
class of persons not to pay or to defer payment of any liability, arising anywhere 
in the United Provinces, of the same kind as a liability which has been declared 
by notification under section 3 of the United Provinces Emergency Powers Ordin- 
ance, 1931, to bo a notified liability in any area of the United Provinces.’* 

22. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no Magistrate of the third 
class shall have jurisdiction to try any offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

23 . Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting to 
be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in jlquestion by any Court, 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

24 . Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall bo deemed to prevent anv person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which consti- 
tutes an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

25 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, any offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall bo cognizable and non-biiilable. 

26 . (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offince punishable 
under section 1(50, 186, 187, 188, 189, 227, 228, 295A, 298, 505. 50G, 507 or 508 of 
the Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

J 2l Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
e, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an olfence punishable 
under section 180. 187, 183, 228, 295 A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a police report bevng made to it under clause (H) 
of sub-section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 or 
section 196 as the case may be, and the absence of such complaint shall be reason- 
able cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the 
commencement of the trial and for remanding the accubed. 


ORDINANCE NO. Xlll OF 1931 


[ December 193 L ] 

An Ordinance to confer tpecial powers on the Government 
of the North-West Frontier Province and its officers 
for the purpose of maintaining law and order. 

Whereas an emergency has arrisen which makes it necessary to confer special 
powers upon the Govern meat of the North-West Frontier Province and its oflScers 
for the purpose of maintaiuiug law and order ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the GU)vernm6ot 
of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the follow- 
ing Ordinance 

1. (1) This Ordinance may be called the North-West Frontier Province Emer- 
gen^ Powers Ordinance, 1931. 

(?) It extends to the whole of the North-West Frontier Province. 
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2. In thia Ordinance, unless there is anything repugnant in the subject or con- 
text, “the Code’’ means the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1893. 

3. (1) Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Governineut may, if satished that there are reasonable grounds 
for believing that anv person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, arrest such person without warrant, and 
may, in so doing, use any means that may be neccssarv. 

(2) An officer making an arrest under this section snail forthwith report the fact 
to the Local Government and may, by order in writing, commit any person so 
arrested to such custody as the Local Government may, by general or special order, 
specify in this behalf. 

Provided that no person shall, unless the Local Government by special order 
otherwise directs, be so detained in custody for a period exceeding two months. 

Provided further that no person shall be so detained in custody for a period 
exceeding two months. 

4. (1) The Local Government, if satisfied that there are reasonable grounds for 
believing that any person has acted, is acting, or is about to act, in a manner 
prejudicial to the public safety or peace, may, by order in writing, give any one or 
more of the following directions, namely, that such person- 

fa) shall not enter, reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(b) shall reside or remain in any area specified in the order ; 

(c) shall remove himself from, and shall not return to any area specified in the 
order : 

(1) shall conduct himself in such manner, abstain from such acts, or take such 
order with any property in his possession or under his control, as may be specified 
in the order. 

(2) An order made under sub-section (1) shall not, unless the Local Government 
by special order otherwise directs, remain in force for more than one month from the 
making thereof. 

(3) An order made under sub-section (1) shall be served on the person to whom 
it relates in the manner provided in the Code for service of a summons. 

5. (1) If, in the opinion of the I^ocal Government, any land or building can be 
utilised as quarters or offices for public servants, or for the accommodation of troops 
or police, or for the purpose of giving effect to this Ordinance or any order made 
thereunder, or otherwise for the public advantage, the Local Government may, by 
order in writing, require the occupier or other person in charge of the land or 
building to place it at the disposal of Government at such time as may be spccifid 
in the order, together with the whole, or any part specified in the order, of any 
fixtures, fittings, furniture or other things for the time being in the building; and 
the Local Government may dispose of or use such land, building, fixtures, fittings 
furniture or other things in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

(4) In this section ^‘building” includes any portion or portions of a building 
whether separately occupied or not. 

6 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or limit, in such 
way ns he may think necessary for the public advantage, access to any building or 
place in the possession or under the control of Government or of any railway admi- 
nistration or local authority, or to any building or place in the occupation, whether 
permanant or otherwise, of His Majesty’s Naval, Military or Air Forces or of any 
police force, or to any place in the vicinity of any such building or place. 

7. The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, prohibit or regulate, in 
such way as ho may tmnk necessary tor the public advantage, traffic over any road, 
pathway, bridgOi waterway or ferry. 

8. (U If in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to control the supply of any commodity of general use in any area, the 
.Local Government may, by notification in the local official Gazette, make a declara- 
tion to that effect. 

(2) In any area to which a declaration under sub-section (1) extends, the Local 
Government may exercise all or any of the following powers in regard to the com- 
modity to which the declaration relates, namely : — 

(a) it may. by general or special order in writing, require any trader to make a 
lu such form and within such time rnd to such authority as may be speci- 
fied in the order of the stocks of such commodity held by him or consigned to him 
or under order on his account ; of any contracts for the supply to or by him of 
such commodity or for or in connection with the production or manufacture of sue])) 
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commodity, and of any other dealing by him therein ; of the persons ^ith Trhom and 
the prices at which any such contracts or other dealings were made or had or the 
prices at which such commodity has been bought or sold by him ; of the cost of 
production of such commodity, so far as it may be known to him, and the profits 
usually made or expected by him on the sale thereof ; and of aiw other matters 
spwified in the order with respect to which, in the opinion of the Local Government 
it is desirable to obtain information for the purpose of controlling the price of such 
commodity ; 

(b) it may, by notification in the local official Gazette, prescribe the conditions 
under which (including the maximum price at which and the persons by whom and 
to whom) such commodity may be sold ; and such conditions may oc general for 
the whole area or may vary as regards diiforent localities therein, and dinerent con- 
ditions may be prescribed for difierent classes of such commodity ; 

(c) it may, by order in writing, require a trader to place the whole or any por- 
tion of his stock, whether immediately available or not, at the disposal of the Local 
Government at such time and place and in such manner as may he specified in the 
order, on receiving payment therefor at the price or prices fixed under clause (b). 

(3) In this section “trader” includes a manufacturer, producer, warehousc-keepr 
or vendor, and, in the case of a vendor, a wholesale or retail vendor whether acting 
on his own behalf or OJi behalf of any other person, and, if not acting on his own 
behalf, the person on whose behalf he is acting. 

9. If, in the opinion of the Local Government, any product, article or thing, or 
any class of product, article or thing, can be utilised for the public advantage, the 
Local Government may, by order in writing, require any owner or person in charge 
of such product, article or thing to place it at the disposal of Government at such 
time ana place as may be specified in the order ; and the Ijocal Government may 
dispose of or use it in such manner as it may consider expedient. 

10. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, rcfiuire any person to 
make, in such form and within such time and to such authority as may bo specified 
in the order, a return of any vehicles or means of transport owned by him or in 
his pssession or under his control. 

(2) The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, by order in writing, require any person owning or having in his 
possession or under his control any vehicle or means of transport to taxe such 
order therewith for such period as may be specified iif^the order. 

11. (1) The District Magistrate may, by order in writing published in such 
manner as he thinks best adapted for informing the persons concerned,— 

(a) prohibit, either absolutely or subject to such exception as may be specified in 
the order, the purchase, sale or delivery of, or other dealing in, any arms, parts 
of arms, ammunition or explosive substance ; or 

(b) direct that any person owning or having in his possession or under his control 
any arms, parts of arms, ammunition or explosive substance, shall keep the same 
in a secure place approved by the District Magistrate or remove them to any place 
specified in the order. 

(2) The District Magistrate may take possession of— 

(a) any arms, ammunition or explosives, or 

(b) any tools, machinery, implements or other material of any kind, likely, in his 
opinion, to be utilised, whether by the owner or by any other persons, for the pur- 
pose of causing unlawful hurt or damage to any person or to any property of 
Government or of any railway administration or of any local authority, 

and may make such orders as he may think fit for the custody and disposal thereof. 

12. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government m^, within any area specified in such order, 
appoint persons as special police officers ; and any person so appointed shall be 
deemed to have been appointed as a special police officer in accordance with the 
provisions of any enactment relating to the appointment of special police officers in 
force in that area. 

13. Any officer of Government authorised in this behalf by general or special 
order of the Local Government may, within any area specified m such orde^ require 
any landholder, village headman, lambardar, inamdar or jagirdar, or any officer or 
servant of any local authority, or any teacher in any schom, college or other educa- 
tional institution to assist in the restoration and maintenance of law and order and 
in the protection of property in the possession or under the control of Government 
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or of any railway admiuisiration or local authority in such manner and within such 
limits as the officer so authorised may specify. 

14 . If, in the opinion of the Local Government, it is necessary for the public 
advantage to secure the continuance of any pubic utility service, as defined in section 
2 of the Trade Disputes Act, 1929, other than a public utility service owned by 
Government, the Local Government may— 

(a) by order in writing, require the owner or person in charge of the utility 
service or of any thing ancillary thereto, or the person in control of any establish* 
roent ancillary thereto, to take or abstain from such action in respect of any supply 
of such service as may bo specified in the order ; or 

(b) after giving notice in writing to the owner or person iu charge of the 
utility service or of any thing ancillary thereto or to the person in control of any 
establishment ancillary thereto or, if such owner or person has disobeyed, or 
neglected to comply with, an order made under clause la), without such 
notice, assume control of such service, thing or establishment, and take such order 
therewith as may, in the opinion of the Local Government, be necessary to secure 
the continuance of such service. 

15. The District Magistrate, if. in his opinion, it is necessary for the public 
advantage, may, in consultation with the chief postal authority in the district, con- 
trol the operation of any post, telegraph, telephone or wireless office or station and 
in particular, may intercept any postal article or telegraphic, telephonic or wireless 
message in the course of transmission, may ascertain its contents and may prohibit 
its further transmission. 

16. The l^istrict Magistrate may— 

(a) require accommodation to be provided on any railway train or any vessel for 
auy passengers or goods, and, for this purpose exclude from such train or vessel 
any passengers or goods which it is already carrying or about to carry; 

(b) require that any specified persons or classes of persons or persons proposing 
lo travel to specified destinations, or any specified goods or. classes of goods or goods 
consigned to specified destinations, shall not be carried on any railway or vessel ; 

(c) exclude or eject any passenger from any train or vessel ; 

(d) stop, or prohibit the stopping of, trains or vessels at any station ; or 

(e) in consultation with the local railway authorities, require special trains to be 
provided for the conveyance of troops, police or other persons. 

17 . The District Magistrate may, by order in writing, depute one or more police 
officers, not below the rank of head constable, or other persons, to attend any public 
meeting for the purpose of causing a report to be made of the proceedings, and 
may, by such order, authorise the persons so deputed lo take with them an escort 
of police officers. 

Explaiiation.^Yoi the purposes of this section a public meeting which is open to 
the public or to any class or portion of the public meeting notwithstanding that is 
held in a private place and notwithstanding that admission thereto is restricted by 
ticket or otherwise. 

18. The power to issue search-warrants conferred by section 98 of the Code 
shall be deemed to include a power to issue warrants authorising— 

(a) the search of any place in which any Magistrate mentioned in that section has 
reason to believe that any offence under this Ordinance or any act prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace has been, is being or is about to be committed, or that 
preparation for the commission of any such offence or act is being made ; 

(b) the seizure in or on any place searched under clause (a) of anything which 
the officer executing the warrant has reason to believe is being used, or is intended 
to be used, for any purpose mentioned in that clause ; 

and the provisions of the Code shall, so far as may be, apply to searches made 
uuder the authority of auy warrant issued, and to the disposal of any property.seized, 
under this section. 

19 . Any authority on which any power is conferred by or under this Chapter 
may, by general or special order, authorise any person to enter and search any place 
the search of which such authority has reason to believe to be necessary for the 
purpose of— 

(a) ascertaining whether it is necessary or expedient lo exercise such 
power ; or— 

(b) ascertaining whether any order given, direction made, or condition prescribed 
in the exercise of such power lias been duly complied with ; or 
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(c) (^erally, eiviD|; effect to such power or geoarinj' compliance with, or Kiring 
enect to, any order given, direction made or condition prescribed in the eiercise of 
BUcb power. 

^ 20. If any person disobeys or neglects to comply with 'an order made, direction 
giv^, of condition prescribed, in accordance with the provisions of this Chapter, the 
authority which made the order, gave the direction or prescribed the condition 
may take or cause to be taken such action as it thinks necessary to give effect 
thereto. 

21. Whoever disobeys or neglects to comply with any order made or direction 
given in accordance with the provisions of section 4 shall be punishable with impri- 
sonment which may extend to two years, or with fine, or with both. 

22. Subject to the provisions of section 21, whoever ‘disobeys or neglects to 
comply with any order made, direction given, or condition .presenoed in accordance 
with the provisions of Chapter II, or impedes the lawful exercise of any power re- 
ferred to in that Chapter, shall bo punishable with imprisonment which may extend 
to six months, or with fine, or with both. 

23. Whoever induces or attempts to induce any public servant or any servant of 
a local authority or any railwav servant to disregard or fail in his duty as such 
servant shall be punishable with imprisonment which may extend to one year, or 
with fine, or with both. 

24. Whoever dissuades or attempts to dissuade any person from entering the 
military or police service of His Majesty shall be punishable with imprisonment 
which may extend to one year, or with fine, or with Doth. 

25. Whoever by words, whether spoken or written, or by signs or by visible or 

or otherwise publishes any statement, rumour or report 
which is false and which he has no reasonable ground to believe to be true with 
intent to cause or which is likely to cause fear or alarm to the public or to any 
s^tioD of the public, or hatred or contempt towards any public servant, or any 
class of His Majesty’s subjects, shall be punishable with imprisonment which may 
extend to one year, or with fine, or with both. 

26. (1) Where it appears to the Local Government that the inhabitants of any 
area are concerned in the commission of offences or other acts which arc prejudicial 
to the maintenance of law and order or to the public revenues, or are harbouring 
persons concerned in the commission of such offences or acts, the liOcal Government 
may, by notification in the local official Gazette, imposes collective fine on the inha- 
bitants of that area. 

• , ^2) The Local Government may exempt any person or class or section of such 
inhabitants from liability to pay any portion of such fine. 

(3) ^ The District Magistrate, after such inquiry as he may deem necessary, shall 
apportion such fine among the inhabitants w'ho are liable collectively to pay it, and 
such apportionment shall be made according to the District Magistrate’s judgment of 
the respective means of such inhabitants. 

(4) The portion of such fine payable by any person may be recovered from him ’ 
as a fine or as arrears of land revenue. 

(5) The Local Government may award compensation out of the proceeds of a fine 
realised under this section to any person who, in the opinion of the Local Govern- 
ment, has suffered injury to person or property by the unlawful acts of the inhabi- 
tants of the area. 

Explanation, — For the purposes of this section, the ‘‘inhabitants” of an area in- 
cludes persons who themselves or by their agents or servants occupy or hold land 
or other immoveable property within such area, and landlords who themselves or by 
their agents or servants collect rents from holders or occupiers of land in such area, 
nothwitbstanding that they do not actully reside therein. 

27* Whoever publishes, circulates or repeats in public any passage from a news- 
paper, l^k or other document copies whereof have been declared to bo forfeited to 
His Majesty under any other law for the time being in force, shall be punishable 
with imprisonment which may extend to six months, or with fine, or with Wh. 

28. (1) Where any young person under the age of sixteen years is convicted by 
any Cburt of an offence under this Ordinance or of an offence which in the opinion 
of the Court has been committed in furtherance of a movement prejudicial to the 
public safety or peace, and such young person is sentenced to fine, the Court may 
order tbat.the fine shall be paid by the parent or guardian of such young person as 
if it had been a fine imposed upon the parent or guardian : 
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Provided that no such order shall bo made unless the parent or guardian has had 
an opportunity to appear before the Court and be heard. 

In aiw such case the Court mav direct by its order that in default of p^« 
ment of the nne by the parent or guardian, the parent or guardian shall suifer 
imprisonment as if the parent or guardian had himself been convicted of the offence 
for which the young person is convicted. 

29. Court of criminal jurisdiction may be constitubxl under this Ordinance of 
the following classes, namely 

(0 Special Judges : 

(h) Special Magistrates ; 

(ui) Summary Courts. 

30. The Local Government may appoint to bo a special Judge for such area as 
it may think fit any officer who has acted for a period of not less than two years 
in the exercise of the powers of a Sessions Judge under the Code. 

31. Bubiect to the provisions of section 47, a Special Judge shall try such 
offences as the Local Government, or an officer empowered by the Local Government 
in this behalf, may, by general or special order in writing, direct. 

32. (7]j A Special Judge may take cognizance of offences without the 
accused being committed to his Court for trial, and in trying accused persons, shall 
follow the procedure prescribed by the Code for the trial of warrant cases by 
Magistrates: 

Provided that a Special Judge may make a memorandum only of the substance 
of the evidence of each witness examined, and shall not be boniid to adjourn any 
trial for any purpose unless such adjournment is, in his opinion, necessary in the 
interests of justice. 

(2) In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1). the provisions 
of the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, 
shall apply to the proceedings of a Special Judge ; and. for the purposes of 
the said provisions, the Court of the Special Judge shall be deemed to be a Court 
of Session. 

33. A Special Judge may pass any sentence authorised by law. 

34. (1) An appeal shall lie in the case of any sentence passed by a Special 
Judge of death or of transportation or imprisonment for a term of tw’o years or 
more, and the provisions of the Code and of the Indian Limitation Act, itfOS, shall 
apply in respect of such appeal as if it were an appeal under the Ck)de from a 
sentence passed by a Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which 
the offence was committed. 

(^) A sentence of death passed by a special Judge shall be subject .to confirma- 
tion in the manner provided in the Code for the confirmation of a sentence of death 
passed by a Court of Session. 

35. Any Presidency Magistrate or Magistrate of the first class who has exercised 
powers as such for a period of not less than two years may be invested by the Local 
Government with the powers of a special Magistrate under this Ordinance. 

36. Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Special Magistrate shall try such 
offences punishable with, death, as the Local Government or an officer empowered 
by the Local Government in this behalf may, by general or special order in writing 
direct. 

37. (J) In the trial of any case under this Ordinance, a special Magistrate 
shall follow the procedure laid down in sub-section (7) of section 32 for the trial of 
cases by a Special Judge. 

In matters not coming within the scope of sub-section (1), the provisions of 
the Code, so far as they are not inconsistent with this Ordinance, shall apply to the 
proc^dings of a Special Magistrate ; and for the purposes of the said provisions the 
Special Magistrate shall be deemed to be a Magistrate of the first class. 

38. A Special Magistrate may pass any sentence authorised by law, except a sen- 
tence of death or of transportation or imprisonment exceeding seven years. 

39. (1) Where a Special Magistrate passes a sentence of transportation or impri- 
sonment for a term exceeding one year, or of fine exceeding one thousand rupees, 
an appeal shall lie to the Court of Session, unless the Special Magistrate passes a 
sentence of transportation exceeding one year or a sentence of imprisonment exceed- 
ing four years, in which case the appeal shall lie to the High Court. 

(2) An app^l under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the date of the sentence. 
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40 . II any question arrises whether, under any order made under section 31 or 
section 36, an oflence is triable by a Special Judji^e or Special Magistrate, the ques- 
tion shall be referred for decision to the local Government, and its decision shml be 
Anal. 

41 . The Local Government may. by general or special order in writing, em- 
power auv Magistrate appointed under the j^rovisions of the Code to exercise the 
powers of a Summary Court in any area specified in the order. 

42 . (1) Subject to the provisions of section 47, a Summary Court shall have 
power to try such offences as the District Magistrate may, by general or special 
order, direct : 

Provided that no person shall be tried by a Summary Court for an offence not 
sp^ified in sub-section (1) of section 260 of the Code which is punishable with im- 
prisonment for a term exceeding two years. 

(2) The District Magistrate may, by general or special order, give directions as 
to the distribution among the Summary Courts in his district of cases triable by 
them under sub-section (1). 

43 . In the trial of any case a Summary Court shall, as far as possible, follow 
the procedure laid down in the Code for the trial of warrant cases, and shall have 
all the powers conferred by the Code on a Magistrate : 

Provided that the Court shall not be required to record more than a memoran- 
dum of the evidence or to frame a formal charge : 

Provided further that, in the trial of any offence punishable with imprisonment 
for a term not exceeding one year, the Court may follow the procedure for the sum- 
mary trial of cases in which an appeal lies laid down in Chapter XXII of the Code. 

44 . Summary Courts may pass any sentence which may be passed by a Magis- 
trate of the first class. 

45 . (1) If a Summary Court in a case tried according to the procedure for the 
trial of warrant cases passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding throe 
months or a fine exceeding two hundred rupees, or in a case tried by summary pro- 
cedure passes a sentence of imprisonment for a term exceeding one month or a fine 
exceeding fifty rupees, an appeal shall lie to the Special Juage appointed for the 
area in which the offence was committed, or, if no Bpccial Judge has been so appoin- 
ted, to the Court of Session exercising jurisdiction in the area in which the offence 
was committed. 

(2) An appeal under sub-section (1) shall be presented within seven days from 
the Gate of the sentence. 

(3) In disposing of an appeal under this section, a Bpccial .ludge shall follow 
the same procedure and have the same powers as an Appellate Court follows and 
has under the Code. 

46 (1) If a Summary Court is of opinion that the offence disclosed is one which 
it is not empowered to try, it shall send the case for trial to the Bpet'ial Judge or 
Special Magistrate empowered to try the case under this Ordinance, or, if no such 
Court has been so empowered, to an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction. 

(2) If a Summary Court is of opinion that an offence which it is empowered to 
try should be tried by a Court of superior jurisdiction, or that it requires a punish- 
ment in excess of that which the Summary Court is empowered to inflict, it shall 
stay proceedings and report the case to the District Magistrate who may — 

(a) direct that the case shall be tried by a Summary Court, or 

(b) send it to a Court constituted under this Ordinance having jurisdiction, or to 
an ordinary criminal court having jurisdiction, or 

(c) report it for the orders of the Local Government, 

47. (1) No Court constituted under this Ordinance shall try any offence unless 
it is an offence punishable under this Ordinance or was cx>mmitted in furtherance 
of a movement prejudicial to the public Safety or peace. 

(2) The question whether or not an office tried by a Court constituted under 
this Ordinance is of the nature described in sub-section (1) shall not be raised 
in any Court other than the Court trying the offence, and where such question 
is so raised then, if the Court is that of a Special Judge the question shall be re- 
ferred to the Local Government, and if the Court is that of a Special Magistrate 
or is a Summary Court the question shall be referred to the District Magistrate, 
and the decision of the Local Government or District Magistrate shall be final. 

48. (1) Where any accused, in a trial before a Court constituted under this 
Ordinance, has, bv his voluntary act. rendered himself incapable of appearing before 
the Conrt, or resists his production before it, or behaves before it in a persistently 
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disorderly manner, the Court may, at any stage of tibe trial, by order in writing 
made after such inquiry as it may think fit, dispense of the attendance of such 

accused for 4 iuch period as it may think dt, and proceed with the trial in his 

absence. 

(2) where a plea is required in answer to a charge from an accused whose at- 
tendance has been dispensed with under sub-section (1), such accused shall be 
deemed not to plead guilty. 

H) An order under sub-section (1) dispensing with the attendance of an accused 
shall not adect his right of being renreBcuted by a pleader at any stage of the 
trial, or of being present in person it he has become capable of appearing, or ap- 
pears in Court and undertakes to behave in an orderly manner. 

(4) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, no finding, sentence or 
order passed in a trial bofore a Court constituted under this Ordinance 

shall be held to be illegal by reason of any omission or irregularity whatsoever 

arising from the absence of any or all of the accused whose attendance has been 
dispensed with under sub-section (1). 

49 . Notwithstanding anything contained in the Indian Evidence Act, 1872, 
when the statement of any person has been recorded by any Magistrate, such 
statement may be admitted in evidence in any trial before a Court ^ constituted 
under this Ordinance if such person is dead or cannot be found or is incapable 
of giving evidence, and the Court is of opinion that such death, disappearance or 
incapacity has been caused in the interests of the accused. 

50 . A Court constituted under this Ordinance shall not bo required to ^ant an 
adjournment for the purpose of securing the attendance of a* legal practitioner if, 
in the opinion of the Court, such adjournment would cause unreasonable delay in 
the disposal of the case. 

51 . Notwithstsnding the provisions of the Code, or of any other law for the 
time being in force, or of anything having the force of law by whatsoever authority 
made or done, there shall, save as provided by this Ordinance, be no appeal from 
any order or sentence of a Court constituted under this Ordinance, and, save as 
aforesaid, no Court shall have authority to revise such order or sentence, or to 
transfer any case from any such Court, or to make any order under section 491 of 
the Code, or have any jurisdiction of any kind in respect of any proceedings of any 
such Court. 

52 . The provisions of the Code and of any other law for the time being in force, 
in so far as they may be applicable and in so far as they are not inconsistent with 
the provisions of this Ordinance or the rales made thereunder, shall apply to all 
matters connected with, arising from or consequent upon a trial by special criminal 
courts constituted under this Ordinance. 

53 . (1) Any person who has suffered any direct loss or danger by reason of 
action taken under section 5 or section 9 or sub-section (2) of section 11 or section 
14 may, within two months from the date on which the action was taken, lodge a 
claim for compensation which the Local Government, or with such officer as the 
Ijocal Government may appoint in this behalf. 

(2) No claim for compensation may be lodged for loss or damage caused in any 
case where action has been taken under section 30. 

(3) Any claim lodged under sub-section (1) may be investigated by such officer as 
tlie Local Government may appoint in this behalf, and any amount which may be 
agreed upon between the Local Government and the claimant shall be paid to him. 
If the amount is not agreed upon, the claim shall be decided by an Arbitration 
Tribunal, in the manner hereinafter provided. 

, 54 . (1) The Local Government may constitute an Arbitration Tribunal for the 
trial of any particular claim or claims, or of claims of a specified kind, or of claims 
arising within a specified area for which provision is not otherwise made. 

(2) An arbitration Tribunal shall consist of three persons, who are^- 

(a) Commissioners ; 01 

(b) persons who have presided in a Civil Court of any grade for not less than 
five years ; or 

(c) persons who are qualified under sub-section of section 101 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act for appointment as Judges of a High Court ; or 

(d) persons who have exercised the powers of a Magistrate of the first class for 
not less than five years ; 

(^) persons having special knowledge of matters such as those wluch may be in 
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The Local Goveroment shall appoint one of the members to be President of 
the Tribunal. 

(4) If for any reason any member of an Arbitration Tribunal is unable to dis- 
charge his duties, the Local Government shall appoint another member in bis place, 
and on any such change occurring it shall not be incumbent on the Tribunal to 
re-call or re-bear any witness who has already given evidence in regard to any 
claim before it, and may act on any evidence already recorded by or produced be- 
fore it, 

55. (1) Arbitration Tribunals may take evidence on oath (which such Tribunals 
are hereby empowered to administer), and shall have such powers to enforce the 
attendance of witness and the production of evidence as a Cml Court has under 
the Code of Civil Procedure, 1908. 

(2) In the event of any difference of opinion among the members of an Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal, the opinion of the majority shall prevau. 

(3) Subject to any rules which the Local Government may make in this behalf, 
the President of an Arbitration Tribunal may make orders consistent with this Or- 
dinance to provide for the place and conduct of a trial and all other ancillary matters 
which he may think necessary for carrying into effect the provisions of this Ordi- 
nance. 

56 . In determining the compensation to be paid in respect of action taken under 

section 9 it shall not be necessary for an Arbitration Tribunal to have regard to the 
market price of the product, article or thing to which the claim relates, at the time 
of, or immediately prior to, such action ; but the Tribunal shall have regard to the 
market price which prevailed in respect of products, articles or things of like nature 
immediately before the promulgation of this Ordinance. > 

57 . (1) The Local Government may invest the District Magistrate with the 
powers of the Local Government under sub-section (1) of section 4, and m^ invest 
the District Magistrate or any Bub-divisional Magistrate, or any police officer not* 
below thclrank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers of the Local 
Government under section 5 or section 9. 

(2) The Local Government may invest any Sub-divisional Magistrate, or any 
police officer not below the rank of Deputy Superintendent, with any of the powers 
of a District Mapstrate under Chapter II. 

(3) The District Magistrate may by order in writing authorise any officer to 
exercise any of the powers of the District Magistrate^ under Chapter II in a speci- 
fied area or in connection with a specified emergency. 

58 . Except as provided in this Ordinance, no proceeding or order purporting 
to be taken or made under this Ordinance shall be called in question by any Court 
and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any person for any- 
thing done, or in good faith intended to be done, under this Ordinance. 

59 . Nothing contained in this Ordinance shall be deemed to prevent any person 
from being prosecuted under any other law for any act or omission which constitutes 
an offence punishable under this Ordinance. 

60. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under this Ordinance shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 

61. (1) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code, an offence punishable 
under section IGO, 186, 187. l88, 189, 227, 228, 295A; 298, 505, 506, 567 or 508 of the 
Indian Penal Code, or under section 17 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-baf table. 

(2) Notwithstanding anything contained in section 195 or section 196 of the 
Code, any Court otherwise competent to take cognizance of an offence punishable 
under section 186. 187, 188, 228, 295A or 505 of the Indian Penal Code may take 
cognizance of such offence upon a police report being made to it under clause (a) 
of sub section (1) of section 173 of the Code, but shall not proceed with the trial 
unless it has received a complaint in respect of such offence under section 195 
or section 196 as the case may be , and the absence of such complaint shall be 
reasonable cause, within the meaning of section 344 of the Code, for postponing the 
commencement of the trial and for remanding the accused. 



ORDINANCE NO. XIV OF 1931 

( 24.tk^ December igsi ) 

An ordinance lo provide against the instigation to the 
illegal refusal of the payment of certain 
liabilities in the frontier. 

The Ordinance follows the lines of the U. P. Ordinance. The following are the 
important clauses : i 4 .* 

(2) The Local Government, may, by notification in the local official gaeette 
declare that land revenue or any sum recoverable as arrears of land revenue, or tax, 
rate, cess or other dues, payable to the Government or to any local authority or the 
rent of agricultural land or anything recoverable s arrears of, or along with, such 
rent, shall be a notified liability. . . , 

(3i Whoever, by words cither spoken, written or by signs or by visible reore- 
sentations, or otherwise, instigates, expressly or by implication, any person or class 
of persons not to pay or to defer the payment of any notified liability, and whoever 
does any act with intent, or knowing it to be likely, that any words, signs or visible 
representations containing such instigation shall thereby be communicated, directly 
or indirectly to any i^rsoo, or class of persons, in any manner whatsoever, shall be 
'•’nishable with imprisonment which may extend to six months or with fine or with 

Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of (^miual Procedure, 
punishable under this Ordinance shall be non-bailable. 

’•ate shall take cognisance of any offence punishable under ti^ 
•'u a report in writing of the facts which constitute such an off- 
‘«cer below the rank of sub-inspector. 

•*'» remaius in force in sab-section (1) of Section 4 of 
' \ct, 1931, the following clause shall be deemed 



ORDINANCE NO. XV OF 1931 

[ '24th December^ 19S1 ] 

An Ordinance to make further provision in the North-West 
Frontier Province against associations dangerous 
to the public peace. 

Whereas an emergency has arisen which makes it expedient to make further pro- 
vision in the North-West Frontier Province against associations dangerous to the 
public peace ; 

Now therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by section 72 of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor General is pleased to make and promulgate the 
following Ordinance 

1 . (1) This Ordinance may be called the Unlawful iVssociation ( North-West 
Frontier Province ) Ordinance, 1931, 

(2) It extends to the whole of the North-West Frontier Province. 

2. In this Ordiiiance, unless there is anything repugnant in (he subicct or 
context, — 

(al ‘‘Magistrate** means the District Magistrate ; 

(b) ' notified place” means a place notified under sub-section (1) of section 3 ; 

(c) “place” includes also a house, building, tent and vessel ; and 

(d\ “unlawful association” means an unfawful association within the ine« 
seetion 15 of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908. 

3. (1) The Local Government may^ by notification in tfie local 
notify any place which in its opinion is used for the' purposes 
Association. 

(2) The Magistrate, or any oflScer authorised in this ' 

Magistrate, may thereupon take possession of the ** 
any person found therein, and shall forthwit** 
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by order in writing, declare such monies, securities or credits to be forfeited to 
His Majesty. 

(2) A copy of an order under sub-section (1) may be served on the person 
having custodv of the monies, securities or credits, and on the service of such copy 
such person shall pay or deliver the monies, securities or credits to the order of the 
Local Government : 

Provided that, in the case of monies or securities, a copy of the order may be 
endorsed for execution to such officer ns the Local Government may select, 
and such officer shall have power to enter upon and search for such monies and 
securities in any premises where they may reasonably be suspected to be, and to 
seize the same. 

(3) Where the Local Government has reason to believe that any person has 
custody of any monies, securities or credits which are being used or are intended 
to be used for the purposes of an unlawful association, the Local Govern^ ent may, 
by order in writing, prohibit such person from paying, delivering, transferring or 
otherwise dealing in any manner w'hatsocver with the same, save in accordance with 
the written orders of the Local Government. A copy of such order shall be served 
upon the person to whom it is directed. 

(1) The Local Government may endorse a copy of an order under sub-section 
(3) for investigation to any officer it may select, and such copy shall be warrant 
whereunder such officer may enter upon any premises of the person to whom the 
order is directed, examine the books of such person, search for monies and securities, 
and make inquiries from such person, or any officer, agent or servant of such person, • 
touching the origin of and dealings in any monies, securities or credits whicn the 
investigating officer may suspect are being used or arc intended to be used for the 
purposes of an unlawful association. 

(5) A copy of an order under this section may be served in the manner provided 
in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 1998, for the service of a summons, or. where 
the person to be served is a corporation, company, bank or association of persons, 
it may be served on any sccretai^, director or other officer 01 person concerned with 
the managcmiint thereof, or by leaving it or sending it by post addressed to the 
corporation, company, bank or association at its registered office, or, where there is 
no registered office, at the place where it carries on business. 

(6) Where an order of forfeiture is made under sub-section (1) in respect of any 
monies, sscurities or credits in respect of which a prohibitory order has fcen made 
under sub-section (3), such order of forfeiture shall have effect from the date of the 
prohibitory order, and the person to whom the pi\''hibitory order was directed shall 
pay or deliver the whole of the monies, securities or 'credits forfeited, to the order of 
the Local Government, 

(7) Where any person liable under this section to pay or deliver any pioales, 
securities or credits to the order of the Local Government refuses or fails to comply 
with any direction of the Local Government in this behalf, the I.ocal Government 
may recover from such person, as arrears of land-revenue or as a fine, the amount 
of such monies or credits or the market value of such securities. 

(8) In this section, ‘‘security’’ means a document whereby any .person acknow# 
ledges that he is under a legal liability to pay money, or whereunder any |mon 
•)btains a legal right to the payment of money ; and the market value al any aecu* 
rity means the value as fixed by any officer or person deputed by the torf'wtern* 
menl in this behalf. 

8. Every report of the taking of possession of property and every declaration of 
forfeiture, made or purporting to be made under this Ordinance, shall, as against 
all persons, be conclusive proof that the property specified therein has been taken 
possession of by Government or has been forfeited, as the case may be, and no 
proceeding purporting to be taken under this Ordinance shall be called in question 
by any Court, and no civil or criminal proceeding shall be instituted against any 
person for anything done or in good faith intended to be done under this Ordinance, 
or against Government or any person acting on behalf of or by authority of Govern- 
meiu for any loss or damage caused to or in respect of any property whereof 
possession has been taken by Government under this Ordinance. 

9. Notwithstanding anything contained in the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
J898, all offences punishable under sub-section'* (1) of section 17 of the 
Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, shall be cognizable and non-bailable. 
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